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ALLEN & CO., LTD. (GEORGE), the PubHshers-- 
Bryakt (T. Hugh) — County churches : Suffolk. 
2 vols. 8o. Lond. 1913 

“ ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW ” (Proprietors of)— 
The Liverpool architectural sketch-book, 1913. Ed. 
bv C. H. ReiUy. fo. Lond. 1913 

AUCTIONEERS’ & ESTATE AGENTS’ INSTITUTE— 
CuBiTT (Horace)— The London building law and the 
development of property. [Annual Record of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, vol. ii., 
pt. 3.] pam. 8o. Lond. 1912 

BATSFORD (B. T.), the Publisher— Coleman (T. E.)— 
Estimating for reinforced concrete work, &c, 

8o. Lond. 1912 

Mawson (Thomas H.) — The art and craft of garden 
making. 4th ed. fo. Lond. 1912 

Shtjffrey (L. A.) — The English fireplace. A history of 
the development of the chimney, chimney-piece 
and firegrate, with their accessories, from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 8o. Lond. 1912 

Triggs (H. Inigo) — Garden craft in Europe. 

8o. Lond. [1913] 

BILSON (JOHN) FeZ^oir— Howden Church. Some notes 
on its architectural history. [Reprinted from the 
Yorkshire Archceological Journal, vol. xxii.] 

pam. So. n.p., n.d. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION (Secretary of the)— Prospectus 
of the Royal College of Art, London. (For Session 
1912-13.) pam. 8o. Lond. 1912 

(For Session 1913-14.) pam. 8o. Lond. 1913 

brown (G. BALDWIN) Hon. A^soctaZe— Englische 
(Angelsachsische) Baukunst. [Reallexikon der Ger~ 
manischen Altertumsk^mde, pp. 558-593.] 

pam. 8o. Strassburg 1912 
BRUNFAUT (JULES), the Author— L’art monument 
civil. pam. fo. Brussels [1905] 

Notice sur Henri Beyaert. [H Emulation, N.S., nos. 
8 and 9.] fo. [Brussels 1908] 

BURMA (GOVERNMENT OF)— Archeological Sur- 
vey — Report of the superintendent . . . for the 
year ending 31st March, 1913. fo, Rangoon 1913 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, the Publishers— 
Prior (Edward S.) & Gardner (Arthur) — An 
account of medijeval figure -sculpture in England. 

4o. Cambridge 1912 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., the Publishers — Brightmore 
(A. W.) — Structural engineering. 8o. Lond. 1913 

CEYLON (GOVERNMENT OF), per H. F. Tomalin, 
Fellow — Archeological Survey — orth-C entral and 
Central Provinces, 

Annual report, 1908. fo. Colombo 1913 

Epigraphica Zeylanica, &c., 1912. 4o. Lond. 1912 

CLARENDON PRESS, the Publishers — La3iborn 
(E. A. G. ) — The story of architecture in Oxford stone. 

8o. Oxford 1912 

COMPENDITOI PUBLISHING COMPANY, the Pub- 
lishers — The Architects’ Compendium and Catalogue 
. . . ed. by J. E. Sears. 27th annual issue. 

4o. Lond. 1913 

CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON— Calendar 
of letter-books, &c. Letter-book L. Temp. Edward 
IV.-Henry VII. Ed. by Reginald R. Sharpe. 

8o. Lond. 1912 

‘‘COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., the Publishers^EKYLL 
(Gertrude) and Weaver (Lawrence) — G ardens for 
small country houses. 4o. Lond. [1912] 

W[eaver] (L[awrence]) — V illage halls and clubs. 

[Country Life, fith Jan., 1912,] fo. Lond. 1912 
Six village halls. [Country Life, 2nd Mar., 1912.] 

fo. Lond. 1912 

Kemsing village hall. Fi/c, 23rd Xov., 1912.] 

fo. Lond. 1912 


CRANAGE (D. H. S.) — An architectural account of the 
churches of Shropshire. Pt, 10. 4o. Wellington 1912 
DAVIES (WILLIAM JAMES) [Essay Medallist 1913]— 
The preservation of ancient monuments. [Institute 
Prize Essay, 1912.] MS. fo. [1913] 

DRING (EDMUND HUNT), the Author— English 
Masonic literature before 1751, &c. 

pam. So. [Lond.] 1913 
EBHARDT (BODO), the Author — Steinerne Zeugen : 
Wehrbauten Verona s. 8o. Berlin 1911 

Der Vater Erbe. Beitrage zur Burgenkunde und 
Dcnkmalpflege, &c. fo. Berlin 1909 

Musebeck (E.) and Ebhardt (Bodo) — Schloss und 
Dorf Landonvillers, &c. 4o. Berlin 1908 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS— 


A Architectura Portu- 
gueza. 1912-13 

Academy A'chitecture. 

1912-13 

American Architect. 

1912-13 

Architect. 1912-13 

Architects’ & Builders’ 
Journal. 1912-13 


Architects’ & Builders’ 
Magazine. 1912-13 

Architectural Record. 

1912-13 

Architectural Review. 

1912-13 

Architectural Review of 
America, 1912-13 

Brickbuilder. 191 2-1 3 
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Concrete. 

1912-13 


1912-13 
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1912-13 


1912-13 

Scottish Historical Re- 

Construction Moderne. 

view. 

1912-13 


1912-13 

Studio. 

1912-13 

Gaceta de Obras 

P ibhcas. 

Surveyor. 

1912-13 


1912-13 Zeitschrift fiir ChristUche 
Irish Architect. 1912-13 Kunst. 1912-13 

EGYPT (GOVERNMENT OF) — Ministry of Finance — 
Survnj Dept . — The Archaeologica] Survey of Nubia. 
Report tor i90S-09, by C. M. Firth. 2 vols. 

10 . Cairo 1912 

FRESHFIELD (EDWIN HANSON) Hoa. Associate— 
CeUae Trie horse and other C’hnstian antiquities in the 
Byzantine province-s of Sicily, with Calabria and 
North Africa, including Sardinia, vol. 1. 

8o. [London 1913] 

FROWDE (HENRY), the Pubhsher— Elderkin (G. W.) 

— Problems of Periclean buildings. 4o. Princeton 1912 
HADDON (ROBERT J.) — Australian architecture: a 
technical manual for ail those engaged in architectural 
and buildintr work. 8o. Melbourne, n.d. 

HEATON (NOEL) — On the nature and method of execu- 
tion of specimens of painted plaster from the Palace 
of Tiryiis. pam. fo. 1912 

HILL (R. H. E.) Associate — Skilbeck (W.) and others — 
Catalogue of the aimour, weapons, uniforms, portraits, 
print;^, . . . in thf* Armour}^ House of the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London. 8o. Lond. 1911 

HOGG (JOHN), the Ihiblisher — Hope (W. H. St. John) — • 
Heraldry for craft >mf‘n and dc'jigners, Ac. 

8o. Lond. 1913 

HUBBARD I GEO.) F^Uon : — On the exact site of the 
Globe Playhouse ot l^hakespeare. [Reprinted from 
the Tf(f/iaat_tio/is of the London and ^Middlesex 
Archaeological Society.] para. 8o. [Lond. 1912] 

HUGHES (T. HAROLD) Esyat/ Medallist 1912— The 
principles to be ob^^rved in designin<g and laving out 
town^ treated from the architectural standpoint. 
[lnstitnf< D,ize 1912.1 MS. fo. 1912 

IN DI A ( < 1 0 V E R N M E NT 0 F ) — Ar c H-e ologic al Serve y 
— Aimuai rtginrt 19()S-9. 4o. Calcutta 1912 

Frontier Cir< le — Aunudi report . . . for 1911-12. 

fo. Peshawar 1912 

1912- 13. fo. Peshawar 1913 

Northern Circle — Annual progress report of the 
Supt., Hindu and Buddhist monuments . . . fur 
year ending: 31st March. 1912. fo. [Lahore 1913] 
Northern CiPa le— Amuial prurrress report of the 
Supt., Muhammadan and British monuments, &c. 

fo. Allahabad 1912 

SorxHERN (JiRCLE — Annual report . . . 1911-12. 

fo. Madras 1012 


Epigraphy. RecorcUng the progress report of th< 
Asst. Areliceological Supt. . . ."for the year 1911- 

fo. [Madras] 191! 

Western Circle— Progress report for the year endinj 
31st March, 1912. fo. Bombay 191! 

CoNscLTiNG Architect to the Government of^Indl 
— Annual r(‘port on architectural work in India fo 
the year 1911-12 [by John Becra], fo. Calcutta 191: 
FNGELOW (BENJAMIN) Fellow — Oxford Englisi 
Diction.aby— Ed. by Sir James A. H. Murray. (/: 
progress.) 4o, Oxford 191 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE SERVICE COLTNCIL— Am 
sterdam — ^Review No. 9, comprising a summary c 
results of fifty- eight fire tests with doors and shutter 
conducted by the British Fire Prevention Committee 
London. 8o. Amsterdam 191 


IRELAND (DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION rOR)--Technical in- 
struction in Cork, by John H. Grindley. [Reprinted 
from the Dept.’s Journal ^ vol. xii., no. 4.] 

pam. 8o. [Dublin 1912] 
JACKSON (THOMAS GRAHAM) Royal Gold Medallist— 
Byzantine and Romanesque architecture. 2 vols. 

8o. Cambridge 1913 
JARROLD & SONS, the Publishers — Gaze (W. Culling) 
— ‘On and along the Thames, James I. 1603-1625. 

8o. Lond. [1913] 

KoNIGLICHE AKADEMIE DES BAUWESENS IN 
BERLIN— Jordan (H.) and ^Hchel (E.)— Die 
Kunstlerische Gestaltung von Eisenkonstruktionen, 
im Auftrage der Kdniglichen Akademie des Bau- 
wesens in Berlin. 2 vols., text and plates. 

fo. Berlin 1913 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL— Survey of London. 
Issued by the joint publishing committee representing 
the L C.C. and the Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London, &c. Vol. iv. The 
parish of Chelsea (Pt. 2). 4o. Lond. 1913 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., the Publishers— Markham 
(John H.) and others — Building construction, vol. ii. 
[Ser. The Architects" Library.'] 8o. Lond. 1913 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., the Publishers— Lijkach 
(Harry Charles) — The fringe of the East. A 
journey" through past and present provinces of Turkey. 

8o. Lond. 1913 

METHUEN & CO., LTD,, the Publishers— Atkinson 
(Thomas Dinha3I) — English and Welsh Cathedrals. 

8o. Lond. [1912] 

MORRIS (JAMES A.), the Author — The brig of Ayr and 
something of its story. 7th ed. 8o. Ayr 1912 

NOVI (CAJUS TH.), the Author — Copenhagen old and 
new, from an architectural point of view. 

pam, 8o. Copenhagen 1912 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, the PubUshers— 
Goodyear (William Henry) — Greek refinements : 
studies in temperamental architecture, fo. Yale 1912 
PAYNE (E. HARDING) Associate — Suggestions on the 
general arrangements, structure, and equipment of 
pubhc swimming baths and bathing places. 

pam. 8o. [Lond.] 1912 
REIMER, GEORG, the Publisher — Gri nwedel (Albert) 
— Altbuddhistischo Kultstatten in Chmesisch-Turki - 
stan. [Koniirlich Preussische Turan-Expeditionen.] 

fo. Berlin 1912 

RODGER (JOHN W.), the Author — The stone cross slabs 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire. [Reprinted 
from vol. xliv. of the Transactions of the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society.] pam. 8o. [Cardiff 1911] 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPART- 
MENT — Memorandum on the construction of police 
stations, with plans. By the Surveyor of Prisons, 

&c. fo. Lond. 1907 

SPON, LTD. (E. & F. N.), the Publishers— Architects’ 
and builders’ pocket price book and diary, 1912. Ed. 
by Clyde Young and S. M. Brooks. 8o. Lond. 1902 
Architects’ and builders’ pocket-book. Memorandum 
section, &;c. Ed. by Clyde Young and S. M. 
Brooks. 8o. Lond. 1912 

Cantell (M. T.) — Reinforced concrete construction : 
advanced course, &c. 8o. Lond. 1912 

STATE OF ILLINOIS (Board of Examiners of Archi- 
tects) — Eighth biennial report, &c. 8o- Chicago 1913 
THE STUDIO ” (Publishers of). Special Spring 
number . . . 1912. The village homes of England. 

fo. Lond. 1912 

TRANSACTIONS. REPORTS, and PROCEEDINGS of 
SOCIETIES, &c. 

Ames, Iowa — ^lowa State College : Engineering Ex- 
periment Station. Bulletin, voL iv., no. 6. 

8o. Ames, Iowa 1909 
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Amsterdam — ^Maatschappij tot Bevordering der Bouw- 
kunst. — Bouwkunst. Tweemaandelijksch 
Tijdschrift. 4=0. ’s-Gravenhage 19 12“! 3 

Architectura et Amicitia, — ^Architectural vol. 
XX, fo. Amst. 1912 

Athens — British School. Annual, 1911'“12. 

So. Loud. [1913] 

Berlin — Architekten* Verein. — Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. 

fo. Berlin 1912-13 

Brussels — Academie Roy ale de Belgique. — Bulletin de 
la Classe des Lettres. 8o. Brussels 1912—13 
Annuaire. So. Brussels 1913 

Societe d’Archeologie de Bruxelles, — Annuaire. 

pam. So. Brussels 1913 

XXV annees d’activite. So. Brussels 1913 

Societe Centrale d’ Architecture — Bulletin men- 
suel. 8o. Louvain 1912—13 

L’ Emulation. fo. Louvain 1912-13 

Societe Royale d’Archeologie de Bruxelles — 
Annales. So, Brussels 1912—13 

Tables des pubhcatiohs . . . 1887-1911. 

So. Brussels 1912 

Caen — Societe Erancatse d’Archeolooie. 

Congres archeologique de France, Ixxviu" session, 
&c. 2 vols. 8o. Paris & Caen 1912 

Calgary — Alberta Association of Architects — Year- 
book, 1912-13. 8o. Calgary 1912 

Cambridge — tlniversity of Cambridge — School of 

Forestry. First quarterly progress report on 
timber research work, &c. 

pam. 8o. Cambridge 1913 
Second progress report, &c. 

pam. So. Cambridge 1913 
Cape Town — Cape Institute of Architects — Articles 
of Association, &c. So. [Cape Town] n.d. 

Chatham — Royal Engineers’ Institute — Journal. 

8o. Chatham 1912-13 

Chicago — Special Park Commission — Annual report. 

ob. 8o. Chicago 1913 
Christiania — ^Norsk Ingenior- & Arkitekt-Forening — 
Tekuisk Ugehlad. 4o. Christiania 1912-13 
Colchester — Essex Archaeological Society — Trans- 
actions, vol. xiii. 8o. Colchester 1913 

List of members, &c. 8o. Colchester 1913 

Feet of fines for Essex, pt. xi. 8o. Colchester 1913 
Cologne — Architekten- u. Ingenieur- Verein fiir Xieder- 
rhein und Westfalen — Kolner technische 
Blatter. 4o. Cologne 1912-13 

Copenhagen — ^Kongelige Akademi for de Skf^June 
Knnster — xxv. Aarsberetning. 

pam. 8o. Copenhagen 1913 
Arcliitekt Forening Akademisk — Regler til 
Bestemmelse af Architekthonorai , &:c. 

pam. mo. Copenhagen [1913] 
Dcblin — Architectural Association of Ireland — Consti- 
tution, by-laws (s\llabub), &c. 1912-13. 

8o. Dublin 1912 

Royal Society— Economic Proceedings. 

8o. DubUn 1912 

Scientific Proceedings. So. Dublin 1912-13 

Royal Society of Antiquaries — Journal. 

So. Dublin 1912-13 
Edinburgh — ^Architectural Association — Transactions. 
Vols. vi. & vii. 8o. Edinburgh 1912, 1913. 
Syllabus for o5th session, 1912-13. 

mo. [Edinburgh 1912] 
Glasgow — Royal Technical College — Annual report of 
the 116th session. So. Glasgow' 1912 

Royal Philosophical Society — ^Proceedings, 1911- 
1912 8o. Glasgow 1911-12 

Institute of Architects — Kalendar. 1913-14. 

8o. Glasgow [1913] 
Guildford — Surrey Arch®ological Society — Collec- 
tions. A^ol. xxv. 8o. Guildford 1912 


Ithaca — Cornell University. President's report. 

8o. Ithaca, N. York 

Librarian’s report 1911-12. 

pam. 8o. [Ithaca, N.York 1912] 
Johannesburg — Association of Transvaal Architects — 
The African Architect, 1912-13. 

fo. Johannesburg 1912-13 
Leeds — Yoikshire Archaeological Societv — Journal. 

8o. ‘Leeds 1912-13 
Catalogue of MSS. in the library of the . . . 

Society. 8o. Leeds 1912 

Annual report for 1912. pam. 8o. Leeds [1912] 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society — 
Green book, 37th session, 1912-13. 

8o. [Leeds] 1913 

Leicester — Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects. Fortieth annual report, 1912-13. 

8o. Leicester [1913] 
Lewes — Sussex Archaeological Society — Collections. 

Vol. iv. 8o. Brighton 1912 

Lincoln — Associated Architectural Societies — Reports 
and papers. Vol. xxxi., pt. 2. 8o. Lincoln [1913] 
Associated Architectural Societies of Lincoln, &c. 
Reports and papers, 8o. Lincoln 1912 

Lisbon — AssociaQao dos Archeologos Portuguezes — 
Boletim. 8o. Lisbon 1912 

Liverpool — Liverpool Architectural Society — Sixty* 
fourth session, 191 1-12. Annual report of 
proceedings. 8o. Liverpool 1912 

London — Architectural Association. — A.A. Notes, 

4o. Lond. 1912-13 

Brown Book. 1912-13. sm. 8o. Lond. [1912] 

■ Sketch Book. la. fo, Lond. 191 Si-13 

Curriculum of the school of architecture, 

session 1913-14. So. Lond. [1913] 

British Archaeological Association — Journal. 

8o. Lond. 1912-13 
British Fire Prevention Committee — Red Books, 
Nos. K, 166, 174 and 175. 80. Lond. 1912-13 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt — The 
Labyrinth, Gerzeh, and Marghuneh. 

fo. Lond. 1912 

Tarkhan 1. and Memphis V., by W. M. 

Flinders Petrie and others. 4o. Lond. 1913 
Concrete Institute — Transactions, &c. 

8o. Lond. 1912-13 
Engineering Standards Committee — Eighth re 
port on work accomplished. 8o. Lond. 1912 

Publications, Nos. 20, 34, 38, 51, 53, 60-64. 

fo. Lond. 1913 

Illuminating Engineering Society — Light and 
illumination, their use and misuse, &c. 

pam. 8o. Lond. [1912] 
Institution of Civil Engineers — Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings. 8o. Loud. 1912-13 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Proceed- 
ings. So. Lond. 1912-13 

Iron and Steel Institute — Journal. 

8o. Lond. 1912-13 

• Charter, by-laws and list of members. 

8o. Lond. 1913 

Junior Institution of Engineers — Journal and 
Record of Transactions, 1912. 8o. Lond. 1912 
London Society — First annual report, 1912-13. 

4o. Lond. [1913] 
Quatuor (’oronati Lodge, No. 2076 — Ars quatuor 
conmatorum, vol. xxv. 8o. Margate 1912 
Royal Geographical Society — Geographical 

Journal. la. So. Lond. 1912-13 

Royal Institution — List of members, &:c., in 1913. 

So. Lond. 1913 

Proceeding*:!, vol. xx.,pt, 1. 8o. Lond. 1913 

Roval Sanitary Institute-Journal. 

8o. Lond. 1912-13 

b 
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Loxbok — R oyal Society — Proceedings. 

8o. Lond. 191^13 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society — Transactions, 
yol. vii., pt. 2, 40. Bond. 1912 

Scapa Society — Annual report, July 1912. 

8o.‘[Lond. 1012] 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies — 
Journal. sm. fo. Lond. 1912-13 

Society of Antiquaries — Archceologia, &c., vol. 
Ixiii. 4o. Lond. 1912 

Proceedings. So. Lond. 1912 

Society of Arts — Journal. 8o. Lond. 1912-13 

Society of Engineers — Transactions, 1912. 

So. Lond. 1912 

Suryeyors’ Institution — Transactions. 

8o. Lond. 1912-13 

List of members. 8o. Lond. 1913 

University of London — King’.s College — Pa cult y 
of Arts. Division of architecture, 1912-13. 
Syllabus, &c. 8o. [Lond. 1912] 

Lyons — A ssociation Provinciale des Architectes Pran- 
9ais — Annuaire general. So. Lyons 1913 

Manchester — L iterary and Philosophical Society — 
Memoirs and Proceedings, 1912-13. 

8o. Manch. 1912-13 
University — School of Architecture. Session 
1913-U. 8o. Manch. 1913 

Society of Architects — Kalcndar, 1912-13. 

8o. Manch. [1912] 

. 1913-14. 8o. Manch. [1913] 

Steam Users’ Association — Memorandum . . . 
for the year 1911. pam. 8o. Manch. 1912 
Melbourne — R oyal Victorian Institute of Architects — 
Journal of Proceedings. 4o. Melbourne 1912-13 

— — Architectural Studentv'?’ Society — 

Journal. July 1012. 8o. Melbourne 1912 

Hetwcastle-on-Tyne — N orth of England Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers — Transac- 
tions, &c. la. So. Newc.-on-Tyne 1912-13 
Annual report, &c. So. Newc,-on-Tyne 1912 
Northern Architectural Association. List of 
members, offieers and council. 

8o. Newc.'On-Tyne [1913] 

Fifty-third session — Inauguial address by 

. . . president. 8o. Lond, 1911 

New York — A merican Institute of Architects — New 
York Chapter, Year book, 1913. 

So. [N. York 1913] 
American Society of Civil Engineers — Progress 
report of special committee on concrete and 
reinforced concrete. So. N. A^ork 1913 

NoR^yor)D. M vss.— Archceological Institute of America, 
Journal, 2n(l ter., vol. xvii. (In progress.] 

So. Norwood, ^fass. 1913 
Nottingham — Nottingham and Derby Architectural 

.Society — of member^. cAc, 

So. Nottingham [1913] 
Palermo — C ollegio degli Ingegncri e degli Architetti — 
Analisi dei prezzi dei lavori ecliU della citta di 
Palermo, &c. So. Palermo 1011 

Atti [1909-12]. So. Palermo 1912 

Paris — C ongr^s Intemationaux des Architectes — Comity 
permanent (section fram aise) Fasc. x, 

8o. Paris 1912 

Societe Cent rale des Arcbiteete.^; — JT Archi- 
tecture. fo. Paris 1012-13 

Societe des Architectc'? Diplomes par le t^ou- 
Ternement — Annuaire. So. Paris 1912 

BuHetin hebdomadaire. So. Paris 1913 

Prague-^ polek Architektuv a In^enyru v Kralovstvi 
t eskem — Architektonickv obzor. 

fo. Prague 1912-13 


Rome — British and American Archaeological Society 
Journal, vol. iv., no. 6. 8o. Rome 1913 

British School — Faculty of Archseology, History 
and Letters. — Twelfth annual report, 

8o. [Lond. 1912] 
Commissi one Archeologica comunale di Roma. 

Bullettino, 1912-13. 8o. Rome 1912-13 

Ministerio deha P, Istruzione — BoUettino d’Arte. 

fo. Rome 1912-13 

St. Petersburg — Societe Imperiale des Architectes — 
L’Architecte. fo. St. Petersburg 1912-13 

STOCKHOLM'— ^ ^ ^ - 'E* -"‘n Afdeluing 
for I! . : .. ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ . . 1912, 

fo. Stockholm 1912 
Sydney, N.S.W. — Institute of Architects of N.S.W. — 
The Salon, &c. fo. Sydney 1912-13 

Teddington — National Physical Laboratory — Col- 

lected researches. 4o. [Teddington] 1913 
Report for the year 1912. 8o. Teddington 1913 

Tokio — ^Institute of Japanese Architects — Journal. 

la, 8o. Tokio 1912-13 
Toronto — Ontario Association of Architects — Pro- 
ceedings, 1912. 8o. Toronto 1912 

Uebana — ^U niversity of Illinois — Bulletin. Nos. 64 
and 67. 8o. Urbana, lU. 1913 

Vienna — < isterreichischer Ingenieur- u. Architekten- 
Verein — Zeitschiift. la. 4o. Vienna 1912-13 

Jahrbuch 1913. 8o. Vienna 1913 

Reform des technischen Hochschulwesens 

in Usterreich, &:c. pam. fo. Vienna 1913 

Washington — ^American Institute of Architects — Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-sixth Annual Conven- 
tion, 1912. 4o. Washington [1913] 

Quarterly Bulletin, 4o. Washington 1912-13 

Annuary for 1913. 8o. Washington 1913 

Journal, vol. 1. fo. Washington 1913 

Zurich — Schweizerischer Ingenieur- und Architekten- 
verein — Mitgliedorvcrzeichnis, 1913. 

8o. Zurich 1913 

Staats-und Handelswissenschaftlichen Kurs, &c. 

8o. Zurich [1913] 
Compte rendu du comite central . . . 1911-13, 
&c. 8o. Zurich [1913] 

UNWIN [RAYMOND) Fellow — Nothing gained by over- 
crowding How the garden city type of develop- 
ment may benefit both owner and occupier. 

pam. fo. [Letch worth] 1912 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, the Director and 
Secretary — ^Review of the principal acquisitions, 
1911. 8o. Lond. 1912 

— 1912. 8o. Lond. 1913 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY~[Catalogue of the] 
Old London Exhibition, 1011. pam. 8o, [Lond.] 1911 
WIijLIAMS & inORGATE, the Publishers — Dethaby 
(W. Pv.) — Architecture: an introduction to the 
hist or V and theorv of the art of building. 

8o. Lond. [1912] 

WRIGHT (G. ALEXANDER), the Author— A plea for a 
better system of estimating the cost of buildings. 

pam. 8o. [San FVancisco] 1913 
Wright on building arbitrations, &:c. 2nd ed. 

pam. 8o. [San Francisco 1913] 


BEQUEST OF THE LATE GEORGE 
TUNSTALL REDMAYNE \F\ 

BRANDON (RAPHAEL and J. ARTHUR) — An analysis 
of Gothick architecture, &c. New ed. 4o Lond. 1860 
DUVAL (MATHIAS) — Artistic anatom v. Trans, bv 
P. E. Fenton. 8o. Lond. 1884 

ORAGLIA (G.) — A dictionary of the Italian and English 
languages. New ed. " 8o. Lond. n.d. 
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JAMESON OIRS. A.)— Legends of the Madonna as 
represented m the fine arts, See. 3rd ed. ^ 

So. Lond. 1864 

Legends of the monastic orders, as represented in the 
fine arts, &c. 3rd eJ. JSo. Lond. 1863 

Sacred and legendary art, &c. 4th ed. 2 vols. 

8u. Lond. 1863 

JAMIESON (MRS. A.) and EASTLAKE (E.)>-The 
history of our Lord as exemplified in works of art : 
with that of his types ; St. John the Baptist ; and 
other persons of the Old and New Testament, &c. 

** 2nd ed., 2 vols. 8o. Lond. 1865 

LEMPRIERE (J.) — ^A classical dictionary ; containing 
a copious account of all the proper names mentioned 
in ancient authors, &c. 16th ed. 8o. Lond. 1831 
LIDLELL (H. G.) and SCOTT (R.) — An intermediate 
Greek-English lexicon, &c. 8o. Oxford 1889 

JIILLHOCSE (JOHN) — ^New pronouncing and explana- 
tory Enghsh- Italian and Italian -English dictionary. 
New edition , . . by Ferdinand Bracciforti. 2 vols. 

8o. Lond. n.d. 

SAUVAGEOT (CLAUDE)— Palais, chateaux, hotels et 
maisons de France du XV au XVIll'' siecle. 4 vols. 

fo. Paris 1867 

SMITH (WILLIAM), Editor— A dictionary of Greek and 
Roman biography and mythology. 3 vols. 

8o. Lond. 1880 

SMITH (WILLIAiM) and CHEETHAiVI (SAMUEL), 
Editors — A dictionary of Christian antiquities, &c. 
2 vols. " 8o. Lond. 187i^ 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUl^I— Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum. Photographs from the thirty original 
drawings , , » in the South Kensington Museum. 

fo. Lond. 1861 

SPARKES (JOHN C. L.)— Flaxman s classical outlines. 
Notes on their leading characteristics, with a brief 
memoir of the artist. oh- 8o. Lond. 1879 

STREET (GEORGE EDMUND)— Brick and marble in 
the iiliddle Ages : Notes of towns in the North of 
Italy. 2nd ed. 8o. Lond. 18 <4 

WILLIS (R.) — The architectural history of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 8o. Lond. 1845 

Totax: — V oLuaiES exclusive of Periodicals^ Beports 
and Transactions of Societies^ and Parts 
of orks issued in serial form, now m 
progress) — 84. Pamphlets — ^2 1 . 


DRAWINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. 

BRUNFAUT (JULES)— Brussels— Bourse. Nouvclle 
salle de la Bourse des Metaux- J. Brunfaut, 
architect. P. Brussels [1896] 

Exposition Univebselle he 1910- — Pavilion de la 
Collectivite des G laces. J. Brunfaut, architect. 

P. Brussels 1903 

Houses. — Maison, Place Jean Jacobs, 13. J. Brun- 
faut, architect. P- Brussels 1895 

Hotel, Chaussee de Charleroi, 228. J- Brunfaut, 
architect. View of interior and exterior. 
3 sheets. P. Brussels 1909 

Hotel, Avenue Moliere, 181 bis. Forest. J, Brun- 
faut, architect. Two views of exterior. 

P. Brussels 1908 

Hotel, Avenue Louise, 220. J. Brunfaut, architect. 

Two views of exterior. F. Brussels 1904 

Maiijon, rue de la Loi, 171. J. Brunfaut, architect. 
Views of exterior and interior. 3 sheets, 

P. Brussels 1895 

ViUa Maintenon, Avenue Montjoie. J. Brunfaut, 
architect. P. Brussels 1906 ^ 

Hotel, Chaussee de Charleroi. J, Brunfaut, archi* 
tect. Two views of exterior. P. Brussels 1002 


Houses — Hotel, Avenue Louise, 137. 1888. J. Brun- 
faut, architect. Measured details of exterior. 

2 sheets. P. Brussels 1893 

Maison, rue Henri Wafelaerts. J. Brunfaut, archi- 
tect. Views of exterior and interior. 4 sheeth. 

P. Brussels 1903 

Lii-ge — Exposition Universelle de Liige 1905— 
Views of the section — Collectivite clcs arts decora - 
tifs de Bruxelles. J. Brunfaut, architect. 
7 sheets. P. Brussels 1905 

Total : — Photographs, 29. 

BOOKS PURCHASED. 

Reference Library. 

ACCIARE8I (PRIMO) — Giuseppe Sacconi e I opera sua 
massima ; cronaca dei iavori del monumento nazionale 
a Vittorio Emanuele II. 8o. Rome 1911 

ARMITAGE (ELLA S.)— The early Norman castles of the 
British Isles. So, Lond. 1912 

BACHMANN (WALTER)— Kirchen und Moscheen 
Armenien und Kurdistan. fo. Leipzig 1913 

BAEDEKER (KARL) — ^Austria-Hungary, with excur- 
sions to Cetiuje, Belgrade, and Bucharest. 11th ed. 

So. Leipzig 1911 

BAER (C. H.) — Deutsche Wohn- und Festraume aus 
fciechs Jahrhuuderten. 4o. Stuttgart 1912 

BENOIT (FRANCOIS) — L' architecture. L’orient : medi- 
eval et moderne. So. Paris 1912 

BYZANTINE RESEARCH FUND— The church of S. 
Eirene at Constantinople, by Walter S. George and 
^others. fo. Lond. [1912] 

CHATEAUX DE FRANCE — Ancieiis et modernes ; 

interieurs et cxterieurs. lo. Paris [n.d.] 

CLARKE (SOMERS) — Chribtian antiquities in the Nile 
valley ; a contribution towards the study of the 
ancient churches. 4o. Oxford 1912 

COLASANTI (A.) — -L’arte bisantina in Italia. Pre- 
fazione di Corrado Ricci. fo, Milan [1912] 

COLLINS (ARTHUR H.) — Symholi&m of animals and 
birds represented in English church architecture. 

8o. Lond. 1913 

CONTET (F.) — Documents de ferronnerie ancienne, 4eme 
serie. Epoques Louis XV. et Louis XVI. 

fo. Paris 1912 

DAREMBERG (Ch.), Editor — Dictionnaire des antiquites 
grecqueset romaines. {in progress), fo. Paris 1912-13 
DOIAIETSCH (H.)— The historic styles of ornament . . . 
with historical and descriptive text translated from 
the German of H. Dolmctsch. 2nd ed. fo. Lond, 1912 
DUBLIN (Georgian Society) — Records of eighteenth- 
century domestic arcliitecture and decoration in 
Dublin, Tol. ir. 4o. Dublin 1912 

ELDERKIN (G, W.) — Problems in Periclean buildings. 

8o. Princeton and Lond. 1912 
PELS (COMTE DE) — Ange- Jacques Gabriel, premier 
architecte du roi, d'apres des documents inedits. 

fo. Paris 1912 

FOUGKKES (GUSTAVE) — Atheues, So. Paris 1912 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND — Board of Agri- 
culture AND Fisheries — Departmental Committee 
on Duration of Buildings for Small Holdings. Report, 
&c. fo. Lond. 1912 

Report of the Departmental Committee , . . [on] 
buildings for small holdings in England and Wales 
. . , with plans and specifications, fo. Lond. 1913 
Board of Education — Committee on the cost of school 
buildings. Report and abstract of evidence, &c. 

8o, Lond. 1911 

Regulations applicable to schools for blind, deaf, de- 
fective, and epileptic children, pain. 8o. Lond. 1909 
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Board or Edccatio:^' — The 3Iontessori system of edu- 
cation. pam. So. Lond. 1912 

Board of Trade — Report of the Loudon Traffic 
Branch, 1912. fo. Lond. 191J 

Inspector (jf An( tent JIonoients — Report for the 
year etidmii: .‘list JIarch, 1012. fo. Load. 1912 
Local G<n'£iix.Mi:xT Board — Forty-second annual 
report . . . 1912-1913. Pb. ii. Housin;^ and town 
pUnmnic So. Lond. 1913 

HouMn:? of tlie -Workm^ Classes Acts, ISOU to 1909. 
Memor.indum with respect to the provision and 
arraneem‘‘nt of hou^e5 lor the working classes. 

fo. Lond. 1913 

Report of the Lepartmental Committee appointed 
... to inquire and report wdth regard to the use of 
iuterct.*ptiug traps in house drains, fo. Lond. 1912 
— ■ — ■ Minute’s of evidence, Ac, fo. Lond. 1912 

Parlia^ient — — A ncient Monuments Consolidation 
and Amendment Act, 1913. [3 & 4 o, Ch. 

32.] So. Lond. 1913 

Parliament — Bills — ^Anc lent Monuments Consolidation 
and Amendment [H. L.]. A Bill intituled an 

Act to Consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Ancient Monuments. &c. fo. Lond. 1913 

Ancient ilouumeiits Consolidation anci Amendment 
Bill. [H. L.j fo. Lond. 1012 

fo. Lond. 1913 

Index and digest of evidence from the Joint Select 
Coniniittej; . . . on the Ancient Monuments Con- 
solidation and Amendment Bill jH. L.], Ancient 
Monuments Protection Bill [H. L.]. and the Ancient 
Monuments Protection (No. 2} Bill [H. L.]. (Ses- 
sion 1912.) fo. Lond. 1913 

Report from the Joint Select Committee ... on the 
Ancient ilouumeiits Consobdation and Amendment 
Hill [H. L ], Ancient Monuments Protection Bill 
[H. L.]. .ind tiie Ancient Monument'. Protection 
(No. 2) Bill [H. L.]. . . . uith . . . Minutes of 
E video ( c. fo. Lond. 1912 

Rural Hou^ina Bill [H. L,|. An Act for the provision of 
hou-'>t tor ]}ersons ot the working cla'i.ses in rural 
districts. P,. Lond. 1912 

Hou-inu of the Workirm Cla'^ses. [RiU 4.] fo. Loud. 1012 
Report from Staridini: (.'ommittee A on the Housing f>f 
the U orkiug Cla'-.'-es Bill, &;c. to. Lond. 1912 

Parliament — -Misi'Blr/ ncoifs Pnpfrs — Correspondence 
rcspeetinc thf‘ vevi-.ed Convention of Berne for the 
proteetion of litn-arv and artUtie works, .signed at 
Berlin. Nov. i3th, 1908. fo. Lond. 1909 

Royal Com?ii-''Ion on the Ancient' and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions of England — 
An inventory of the historical monument^ in Buck- 
media mshi re, vol. i. 4o. Lond. 1912 

Srcond interim report ; the ancient monuments <>( 
South Biu kinehamffiirc. t<j. Load. 1912 

Third interim report- The aneient monuments of 
North Buekiiieham''hire. fo. Load. 1913 

GROSSO (ORLANDO) — Rutah e palazzi di Genova. 

fo. Jlilan [19131 

GUERLIN (HENRI) — I^e chateau do Chambont. 

8n. Paris [19121 

HARLAl (( 'HAR LES) — Le chateau dc ( 'launy a Ver>aille>, 
restitution, notic* -.lefumirraphie. fo. AT'rsaille^ [1912] 
HALPT (ALBREI’HT) — Pala-it-Arclutectiir von (Jber- 
Italicn und Toscana vom NIII. bis XVIII. Jahr- 
huiidert. II n /7ro'7c:^u) fo. Berlin 1912-13 

LES GRANDS PALAIS DE FRANCE— Fontainebleau : 
lerc ^erie : h> appanements de Napoleon Icr et de 
Marie- Antoinette, Ac, fo. Paris [1010] 

y ^ — : Heme serie : appartements d*Anne 

d’Autrichc, de Francois Lt et d’Eleonore. La 
chapeile, Ae. Publie .sous la direction de Louis 
DLmier. In profjrc^>) fo. ParC 


LI^'ERPOOL UNIVERSITY— School of Architecture— 
Dept, of Civic Design — The town planning review, 
Ac. 8o. Liverpool 1912-13 

LIVINGSTONE (R. IV.) — The Greek geuiu.s and its 
meaning to us. So. Oxford 1012 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL — Educatioii Committee — 
Open-air schools, 1908, &c. pam. fo. Lond. [1909] 
LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY — London topo- 
graphical record, &c. Vol. vii. So. Lond. 1912 
Roads out of London, being photographic / reprints ex- 
tracted from Ogdby's Britannia^ 1075, with so much 
of his text as relates to them. Ed. bv T. Fairmau 
Orchsh. ^ fo.^Lond. 1911 

MAGNI (GIULIO) — II barocco a Roma nell’ architettura e 
nella scultura decorativa. Parte III. Fontane e 
viUe. fo. Turin 1913 

MARTIN (CAMILLE) — L’art roman en Italic : Tarchi- 
tecture et la decoration, lere sene. fo. Paris [1912] 
MASPERO (GASTON) — Art in Egypt. So. Lond. 1912 
MOORE (CHARLES HERBERT) — The medimval church 
architecture of England. 8o. New Y'ork 1912 

NEWTON (W. G.) — The architectural contribution of 
Imperial Rome. [Architectural Association Prize 
Essay, 1912.] 4o. Lond. [1913] 

OLIVER (BASIL) — Old houses and village buildings in 
East Angha, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Es.sex. 

8o. Lond. [1912] 

OSSENT (E DOTARD) — Hotels de voyageurs an XXeme 
siecle. fo. Parisni912] 

POPP (HERMANN) — Die Architectur der Barock-^^und 
Rokokozeit in Deutschland und der Schweiz. . 

4o. Stuttgart 1913 

POWER (CYRIL E.) — English mediseval architecture. 
^ 8o. Lond. 1912 


X ±\±KJxyj 


An account of mediicYal figure-sculpture in England. 

4o. Cambridge 1912 
PUGIN (E. IVELBY) — IVho was the art architect of the 
House of Parliament ? &c. pam. fo. I.ond. 1807 

The designs for the new Palace of Justice, critically 
considered. pain. 8o. Lond. 1867 

Notes on the re])ly of the Rev. Alfred Barry ... to the 
“ infatuated statements ” made by E. IV. Pugin. 
2nd ed. pam. 8o. Lond. 1808 

SAINT-SAU\ El R (HECTOR) — Chateaux de France, 
[tom. 2,] Region de la Loire : interieurs et ex- 
terieurs, Paris n.d. 

— [tom. 3.] Vaux-ie-Vicomte : interieurs 

fo. Paris n.d. 

SCOTLAND Local CrOVERNiiExx Board — Memorandum 
.... relative to the operations of the Housing, Town 
Planning, Ac., Act, 1999, Ac. fo. Lonch 1913 

Royal Commismox ox Axciext axd Hlstobicad 
JIoxump:\ts axd (.'oxstructioxs — Third report : 
Monuments and constructions of the county of 
Caithness. pam. So. Lond. A^Edin. 1911 

lourtli report : Monuments and constructions in 
Galloway, vol. i. county of Wigtown. 

]jam. So. Lond. & Edin.*1912 
SERLIO (SEBASTIANO)-[The five bookes of archi- 
tecture, made by Sehartian Serlv. Translated out of 
Italian into Dutch, and out of Dutch into English bv 
Robert Peake.] fo. Pond. 1611 

SHLFEREY (L. A.)~The English fireplace : a historrof 
the development of the chimney, chimney-piece, and 
firegrate, w ith their accessorie'.,fi-om the earliest times 
to the beginning of the XINth century. • 9 

SOCIETY FOR THE PEOHOTfOX^VF^EOMlx 

i tU M j;-"' -'• ) «o.,Lond 19 iFi3 

STATHAal (H. HEAT HCO IE) — ^A short critical history 
of architecture. 8,^ j 119121 

STEVEXhS (EDMUND F.) and others-iXn W 

fo. N. York. [1912] 
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TIPPING (H. AVRAY) Editor — English houses of the 
early renaissance : Elizabethan and Jacobean houses 
and gardens. fo. Lond. [1912] 

VACQUIER (J.) — Lcs vieux hotels dc Paris [7eme serie], 
Le faubourg Saint-Germain, tom. III. : Decorations 
exterieures et interieures, &c. fo. Paris 1912 
Les vieux hotels de Paris [Seme serie]. L’hotel Lam- 
bert, rue Saint-Louis-en-lTle, No. 2 . . . Decora- 
tions exterieures et interieures, &c. fo. Paris 1913 
Les vieux hotels de Paris [9eme serie] . La Place 
Vendome dite aussi de Louis le Grand ou des Con- 
quetes. Decorations exterieures et interieures, &c. 

fo. Paris 1913 

VALERI (F. MALAGUZZI) — 3Iilano. I disegni della 
R. Pinacoteca di Brera. 2nd ed. So. Milan 1910 
VALLANCE (AYMER)^The old coUeges of Oxford, their 
architectural history illustrated and described. 

fo. Lond. [1912] 

VAN illLLINGEN (ALEXANDER) and others— Byzan- 
tine churches in Constantinople, their history and 
architecture. 8o. Lond. 1912 

VELTHEIM (HANS HASSO VON)— Burgundische Kleiii- 
kirchen bis zum Jahre 1200. 8o. Munich 1913 

VENTURI (ADOLFO)— Storia dell’ arte Italiana. Tom, 
vii. La pittura del quattrocento. Parte II. 

8o. Milan 1913 

VITRY (PAUL) — Hotels et maisons de la renaissance 
fran^aise. Recueil de documents sur F architecture 
privee des XVieme et XVIieme siecles {In progress.) 

fo. Paris [1913] 

WALDRAM (PERCY J.) — The principles of structural 
mechanics treated without the use of higher mathe- 
matics. 8o. Lond. [1912] 

WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE— Royal Coivimis- 
sio^q^ ON . . . Ancient and Histobical Monuments 
AND CoNSTBuCTiONS — An inventory of the ancient 
monuments, &c. II. county of Flint, fo. Lond. 1912 
^linutes of evidence . . . with appendices and index, 
voL i. fo. Lond. 1912 

Fourth report . . . for the year ending 31st Dec., 1912. 

fo. Lond. 1913 

WALTERS (H. B.) — Church bells of England. 

So. Lond. 1912 

WIENER(ALFRED)— DasWarenbaus, Kauf-,Geschafts-, 
Biiro-Hau.s. So. Berlin 1912 

Total: — 74 Volumes, 8 Pamphlets. 

MAPS— PURCHASED. 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY"— [Reproduc- 
tion of] a prospect and map of London, showing the 
River Thames to Woolwich Reach ; drawn by Jonas 
Moore in 1662. P. Lend. 1912 

Total: — Maps, 1. 

THE LOAN LIBRARY. 

PRESENTED. 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS— Annual, no. xvii. 

Session 1919-11. 8o. Lend. [1912] 

CASSELL & CO., LTD., the Publishers — Blomfield 
(Reginald)— Architectural drawing and draughts- 
men. 8o. Lond. 1912 

“COUNTRY" LIFE,” LTD., the Publishers— Tipping 
(Hv Avbay), Editor— English homes of the early 
renaissance. Elizabethan and Jacobean houses and 
gardens. fo. Lond. [1912] 

LAMTRENCE WEAVER Hon. A Sutcliffe (G. 
Lister) — The modern plumber and sanitary emrinoer, 
&c., vol. i. So. Lond. 1907 

REILLY" (C. H.) Fellow — ^Iriverpool architectural sketch- 
book. Ed. by C. H. Reilly. fo. Loud. 1911 

Total : — Volumes, 5. 


PURCHASED. 

ADDY (SIDNEY OLDALL)— Church and manor, A 
study in EngUsh economic history. So. Lond, 1913 
ANDERSON (WILLIAM J.)--The architecture of the 
renaissance in Italy ^ &c. 4th ed. 8o. Lond. 1909 
BILDER AUS ITALIEN— Landschaft, Baukunst, Leben. 

So. Leipzig [1912] 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES— 
Report of the departmental committee . . . [on] 
buildings for small holdings, &c, fo. Lond. 1913 
BROQUELET (A.)— Nos cathedrales. 8o. Paris [1912] 
CAIN (GEORGES) — NouA-elles promenades dans Paris. 

8o. Paris n.d. 

COLE^IAN (T. E.) — Estimating for reinforced concrete 
work, &c. 8o. Lond. [1912] 

GRACE (JOHN D.) — ^The art of colour decoration : being 
an explanation of the purposes to be kept in view and 
the means of attaining them. fo. Lond. [1912] 

CUBITT (HORACE)— Building in London : a treatise 
on the law and practice affecting the erection and 
maintenance of buildings in the metropolis ; with 
. . . the cost of building work . . . by H, J. Leaning, 
and the valuation, development and rating of London 
property, by S. A. Smith. 8o. Lond. 1911 

CURTIS (C. E.) — Valuation of land and houses, with 
valuation examples by D. T. Davies, and indication, 
&G., by 1. Curtis. 4th ed. ... by S. A. Smith. 

8o. Lond. 1912 

DEUTSCHEN WERKBUNDES— Die Kunst in Industrie 
und Handel. Jahrbuch des deutschen Werkbundes 
1913. So. Jena 1913 

FLETCHER (BANISTER)— Arbitrations. 8o. Lond. 1904 
Dilapidations. 8o. Lond. 1906 

London Building Acts, 190o-08. 8o. Lond. 1908 

HAYDEN (ARTHUR) — Chats on cottage and farmhouse 
furniture ; with a chapter on old English chintzes by 
Hugh Phillips. 8o. Lond. 1912 

JEKYLL (GERTRUDE) and WEAVER (LAWRENCE) 
— Gardens for small country houses. 4o. Lond. [1912] 
JOHNSTON (EDWARD) — Manuscript and inscription 
letters, &o. fo. Lond, 1911 

JONES (BERNARD E.) and LAKEMAN (ALBERT) 
Editors— Cassell's reinforced concrete. A complete 
treatise on the practice and theory of modern con- 
struction in concrete -steel. 4o. Lond. 1913 

LIVERPOOL — 'Univebsity of Livekpool — School of 
Architecture — -The Liverpool architectural sketch- 
book ... Ed. by C. H. Reilly. 1913. fo. Lond. 1913 
MARKHAM (JOHN H.) and others — Building con- 
struction, vol. ii. [The Architects* Library.] 

8o. Lond, 1913 

YIcGOODWIN (H.) — Architectural shades and shadows. 

4o. Boston 1904 

MIDDLETON (G. A. T.) — Building materials, their nature, 
properties and manufacture, &c. So. Lond. 1905 
PINDER (WILHELM) — Deutscher Barock : die grossen 
^Baumeister des 18. Jahrhunderts. So. Leipzig [1912^ 
PITE (BERESFORD), BAGGALLAY" (FRANK) and 
others — Building construction, vol. i. 8o. Lond. 1910 
SIMPSON (F. M.)— A history of architectural develop- 
ment. vol. ii. Mediaeval. 8o. Lond. 1913 

, vol. ill. The renaissance in Italv, France, and 

England. 8o. Lond. 1913 

STATHAM (H. HEATHCOTE) — A short critical historv 
of architecture. So. Lond. [1912] 

TRIGGS (H. INIGO) — Garden craft in Europe. 

So. Lond. [1913] 

WALDR.YM (PERCY" J.) — The principles of structural 
mechanics, treated without the use cjf higher mathe- 
matics, So. Lond. [1912] 


Total : — Volumes, 28. 
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THE ARTHUR CATES COLLECTION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Presented by Mrs. Arthur Cates. 

Pabt II. 

ITALY (ii.). 

MU KANO— Cathedral : detail of layade (before the re^tora^ 
tion). 

SALERNO — General \'iew of the town. 

Cathedral : detail view of pulpits. 

Pulpit in church of Benedictine abbey of La Trinit a 
della Cava. 

SIENA — General views of the town. 3 sheets. 

Cathedral : Views from the S.TV. and N.W. 2 sheets ; 
Detail view of a doorway ; Original design for the west 
front, reproduced from the original di^awing. 

Baptistery : View of facade ; View of interior. 

Cathedral : interior, view of nave ; View from the aisles ; 
Model of the entire pavement ; The choir stalls ; The 
Pulpit ; Doorway to library ; The library. 

Palazzo Pubblico : exterior ; Detail of entrance porch. 
TIVOLI — Temple of Vesta. 

Views of the town and variou's waterfalls. 4 sheets. 
TURIN — Church of the tSuperga : view of exterior from the 
S.W. 

Palazzo Madania : view of exterior ; View of main stair- 
case. 

Palazzo Reale : Royal Armoury. Shield attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Piazza Carlo Alberto : monument of Carlo Alberto. 
Monument of Emanuele Eiliberto, Duke of Savoy, 1580, 
in the Piazza San Carlo. 

Monument of Cavour in the Piazza Carlo Emanuele II. 

Designed by G. Dupre ; executed in 1873. 

View of the \'ia GanVjaldi from the Piazza Castello. 

■ The Monte dei Cappuccirii from the west, seen from the 
left bank ot the river. 

Statue of Duke Eerdmand of Genoa in the Piazza 
Solferino. 

View of the river Po from bi iieath the Ponte Vittorio 
Emanuele X., looking touard.s the Monte dei Cap- 
pueeim. 

Via di Po and the \ la della Zccca from the Piazza 
Castello. 

VENICE— Map r>f tVnico. 2 dieet^. 

View of the Canale ( dandc and ( anale della Gmdccca. 
showing the churches of S. Man a della Salute and II 
Redentore. 

\iew of the idand of San Chorgio Magedore from the 
north, 3 sheets. 

The piazza looking towards St. Mark\ and the Cam- 
panile. 

I'lew of the Piazzetta from the Canale di San Marco. 

2 .''heets, 

Ai>enal : the main entrance ; Detail of lion at entrance. 
Ld>iMrv of St. Mark's. 

Libreria Veeohia ; ]>art of faeade. 

J.oLTgetta of the Campanile. 

Porta thd Para<li'^o. 

Scala Contanni dal Btjvolo, 

Scuola di San Roeco : main tayade : Interior of large hall. 
Scuola S. 31aieo ; entrance doorway. 

Bridges — The Rialto. 

Brhltre of Si^rh^. 2 dieet-^. 

CiirKCHEs — \ lew of S. Giorgio Maggiore from the 
piazzetta. 

St. Mark's : main fayade ; Detail of central pinnacle ; 

And the Campanile ; 'View of interior. 

Santa Maria dei Frari : view of interior ; Choir stalls. 
Sta. Maria dei Gesuiti : view of interior. 

S. Maria della Salute : interior view, 

S. Maria in Nazareth : view of interior. 


Ducal Palace : hall of the Senato ; Hall of the Anti- 
collegia ; Hall of the Great Council ; The voting 
hail. 2 .-heets ; Porta della Carta ; Detail of upper 
portion ; The court. 3 >heets ; Bronze weR-heads 
in the court. 3 sheets. 

Moxr:MENTs — Statue of Bartolomeo CoUeoni : detail view* 
Detail view of the lion of St. Mark's on the Piazzetta. 
Palaces — Ca d'Oro : main facade. 

Palazzo Foscari, mam fayade ; Pesaro, main fayade ; 

Vendi'amini, main facade. 

Contarini Fasan : view of fayade. 

Grimani : the staircase. 

Rezzonico : facade to the Grand Canal. 

VERONA — View of town showing part of the Arena. 
Amphitheatre ; external and internal views. 2 sheets. 
Bridge of Cast el Vecchio from the south-west. 

Cathedral : detail of main doorway ; South doorway ; 

West fayade. 2 sheets. 

Piazza Erbe. 

Theatre : views of interior. 2 sheets. 

Chltiches — S. Anastasia : west doorway". 

S. Zeno Maggiore : view from south-west ; General view 
of church and campanile from west. 2 sheets ; De- 
tail view of main doorway ; Detail view' of the bronze 
door : View of interior. 

Moxcmexts — S tatue t)f Michele vSan ^Micheli. 

Tomb of Can Grande I., 2 sheets ; Can Signorio della 
Sc ala ; Gughehno da Castelbarco. 2 sheets ; Mas- 
tino II. 2 sheets ; Giovanni della Sea la in the church 
of S. Zeno Maggiore. 

VICENZA — Basilica : view's of fayade. 2 sheets. 

VIESTI — General view of the towm. 

AUSTRIA. 

VIENNA — Chekches — -V otiv-Kirche : the exterior. 
Karlskirche ; the w'est front. 

Stephanskirche : the exteriur. 

Pfarrkirche zu Funfhaus : tlio w'est front. 

Moxumexts — E c|uestrian Statue of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy ; Archduke Charles. 
vStatue of SchuViert in the Stadt Park. 

Monument to Kaiser Franz I. m the Innerer Burghof. 
The Trinity column in the Graben. 

Monument to Mozart in the Albrechts-Platz. 

Albrecht s-Brunnen. 

Streets — T he Franzens Ring. 

The Rekh^raths Strasse. 

Corner of T'egcthofier and Augustiner Strasse. 
Warehouse of Philiiip Haas & Sohne. 

Public Buildixgs — -K athaiis : view' of main front. 

The Fe-tsaal. 

Kursalon, in the Stadt Park. 

Reichsrath^gebaude : the Chamber of Deputies — interior. 
Natural History Museum : part of main front. 

The University : main front. 

Theatres — O pera house ; exterior. 

The Hof burg theatre. 2 views of exterior. 

Deutsches Volks -Theater : exterior. 

FRANCE. 

PARIS — Arc de i' Etude. 

Eeole 3lilitaire : the main fayade. 

Fontaine St. Michel, 

Hotel de Ville : the exterior ; View after the fire. 

Oiiera House ; main fayade. 

Churches — L a Trinite : the w'c-t front. 2 views. 
Sainte-Chapelle : exterior from the north-east. 

St. Vincent de Paul ; west front. 

GREECE. 

ATHENS The Olympieion : view from the south-west ; 
As seen from the Acropolis. 

Stoa of Hadrian. 
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Temple of Nike, 

Monument of Philopappos. 

Theseion : west front and south side. 2 sheets ; As seen 
from the Areopagus. 2 sheets. 

The Pnyx. 

The Areopagus ; And the Pnyx as seen from the Acro- 
polis. 

The Tower of the Winds. 

Choragic monument of Lysicrates. 

Acropous — A cropolis from the Museum hill. 2 Tiew&, 
From the east. 2 views : From the south-west ; From 
the north-west. 2 views : From the west. 

Acropolis and the Olympieion from the north-east. 

2 views. 

Acropolis from the Olympieion ; and the Theseion from 
the north-east. 2 sheets. 

General view of the Acropolis from the north-west, in- 
cluding the Erechtheion and the Parthenon. 

The Parthenon and the Erechtheion from the east. 
Propylaea : view from the west. 2 sheets ; South side ; 
Northern wing, detail view ; Eastern portico. 2 views ; 
Western portico. 3 views ; Views of interior, looking 
west. 3 sheets. 

View in the Museum. 

Theatres — E rechtheion : general view from the east ; 
From the north-east ; From the south-east ; From the 
north-west ; From the south-west, various views : 
West side ; The Caryatid porch, -i sheets : Detail of 
frieze ; Eastern portico ; Northern portico ; North 
door. 

The Parthenon : west front. 3 views ; East front. 

3 views ; South-east angle ; North and west fronts. 
2 views ; North-west angle. 3 views ; Interior view 
looking east ; And the City of Athens seen from the 
roof of the Parthenon. 

Theatre of Dionysos : various views. 5 sheets. The 
Odeion of Herodes Atticus. 2 views. 

EGYPT. 

CAIRO— The citadel and mosque of Sultan En-Nassir. 
Street views. 3 sheets. 

Tombs of the Khalifs : general view. 

Mosque of Kait Bey ; the exterior ; Interior ; The 
sanctuary. 

Mosqtjes- — ^S ultan Hassan : the main doorway ; Interior. 
El-Azhar : the minarets. 

Mohamed Ali : the interior. 

GIZEH — The Pyramids : various views. 8 sheets. 

The Sphinx : various views. 3 sheets. 

The museum : main front. 

HELIOPOLIS— The obelisk. 

KARNAK^ — -Temple — -C entral aisle of the hypostyle hall. 
Various views of the remains. 3 sheets. 

Temple of Rameses III. : interior. 

LUXOR — Pylon and obelisk of Rameses II. 

THEBES — Temple of Medinet-Habu : general view : 
Colonnade of the peristvle ; Royal pavilion of Rameses 
III. 

The Ramesseum : interior. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN — -Royal palace : north fagade ; Interior ; various 
rooms. 7 sheet.s ; Entrance to chapel ; Interior of 
chapel. 

Kaisergalerie : the interior and exterior. 2 sheets, 
Reichsbank : main facade. 

Kaiserhof hotel : general view. 

Bird’s-eye view, looking west towards the Royal Palace. 
View in Unter den Linden. 

Gendarmensmarfct. 2 sheets. 

^klxjSEtiMS — Alte Itinseum : detail \dews of sculpture 
groups. 2 sheets ; General view. 

National-Galerie. 


Parks — Tiergarten : showing the Siegessaule ; Monument 
to the Queen of Prussia ; Monument to King Fred- 
erick William III. ; The Goethe monument ; Views in 
the garden. 2 sheets. 

Theatres — Schauspiel Haus : main fagade. 

COLOGNE — ^Cathedrai : south front ; South doors ; In 
terior ; the nave, 

DRESDEN — Siegesdenkmal. 

The Alt -Mark t. 

Zwinger palace : general view ; Detail view of gateway. 

Konigl. Hof theater : the main front. 

Churches — All Saints (English church) : exterior from 
the south. 

Frauenkirche : the exterior. 

The Catholic Hofkirche : the exterior from the south- 
west. 

PALESTINE. 

BEIRUT — Views of the town and neighbourhood, 
5 sheets. 

JERUSALEM — Church of the Holy Sepulchre : the in- 
terior. 2 sheets ; St. Helena’s chapel. 

Tomb of the Virgin ; Tomb of Elijah. 

Armenian church : interior ; The sanctuary. 

Various street views. 6 sheets. 

Mosques : — Mosque of Omar : general view of exterior ; 
Details of external mosaics. 2 sheets ; The interior. 
2 sheets. 

SICILY. 

CATANIA — Cathedral from the west. 

Fountain of the Elephant (facing the Cathedral). 

Street view. 

GIRGENTI— Temple of Concord ; Juno Lacinia ; Castor 
and Pollux. 2 sheets. 

MESSINA—General view of town and harbour. 

MONK E ALE — General view of the town. 

Cathedral : the cloisters, various views. 5 sheets ; 
Details of columns and capitals in cloisters. 6 sheets ; 
Fountain in the cloisters ; Various views of the in- 
terior. 3 sheets ; Detail view of west doorway. 

PALERMO — General — View in the City. 

View of the harbour and Monte Pellegrino. 4 sheets. 

La Marina. 

Arms of Palermo. 

Fountain in the Piazza Pretoria. 2 \'iews. 

Interior of catacombs. 

' La Cubola. 

La Zisa ; view of exterior ; View of interior. 

The Porta Nuova. 

Opera house {in course of erection). 

Churches — Cathedral : south side. 2 views ; South 
entrance. 2 views. 

Cappella Palatina ; detail of capital ; Mosaic decoration, 
“ Christ entering Jeru??alem ” ; View of chancel and 
altar. 

La Martorana ; the campanile ; Detail of mosaic decora- 
tion, “ King Roger crowned by Christ.” 

S. Agostino : detail view of doorvi'ay and window ; 
Detail view of window. 

San Cataldo : view of exterior. 

S. Giovanni degli Eremiti ; views of the church and 
cloisters. 4 sheets. 

S. Maria deUa Catena : fagade. 

Museum — Sculpture — The Ram of Syracu.se (bronze). 

Hercules killing the stag (bronze). 

Carved wooden soffit. 

SEGESTE — The theatre : general view. 

Views of the temple. 2 sheets. 

SELINUNTE (SELINUS)— Remains of temple E. 

Sculpture from temple C. (Palermo Museum), 

SOLUNTO — View of the ruins. 3 sheets. 
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SYRACUSE — General view of the town. 

The Latomie : various views. 9 sheets. 

River Aiiapus. 2 views, 

Greek Theatre : general view. 

Remains of a Roman bath (U- 

Roman Amphitheatre : general view. 2 sheets ; North 
entrance. 

The Catacombs ; interior of Chapel ; Interior view. 
Palazzo ^lontalto : detail of windows. 

Cathedral : detail view of west front. 

S, Giovanni : portico and fa 9 ade. 

Muse CM — Sf hlpture — Statue of Aphrodite. 2 views. 
TAORMINA— La Radia Vecchia. 

The theatre : various views. 4 sheets. 


TURKEYL 

BUYOLHiDEREH— The quay. 2 views. 
CONSTANTINOPLE — Ge^?ekai. — M ap of the city and 
its environs. 

General view of the city from the w^est. 

View of the Bosphorus from Pera. 

View of Seraglio Point across the Golden Horn. 

The Bosphorus as seen from near Robert College. 

The Bosphorus as seen from the neighbourhood of 
Galata. 

The Bosphorus as seen from Roumeli Hissar. 

The walls, showing the Seven Towers. 

View of Stamboul across the Golden Horn. 

View of the Hippodrome, showinir the obelisks. 2 sheets 
View of the tombs at Eyoub. 

Fountain and castle of Asia. 

Church of St. Irene. 

Fountains — Fountain at the -outh-w*est side of Sancta 
Sophia. 


Fountains — Fountain at Top Khaneh. 

Fountain of Achmet I. : general view : Detail view ; 
Achmet III. : various views. 4 sheets ; Ainali 
Tchesine ; Kabatash ; Sultan Mahmoud, 2 views. 
Monuments — Column of Constantine. 

Tower of Galata. 

Tower of the Seraskier. 

Mosques — Mosque of Achmet ; view^s of exterior. 
3 sheets ; Detail view of main entrance ; Fountain in 
the court. 

Sali Bazar and Mosque of Djeanghir seen from the sea. 
Mosque of vSouleiman : exterior. 2 views ; Interior ; 
Tombs of vSouleiman and Roxelana ; Sultan Bayezid ; 
new of exterior ; View of court ; Detail view of 
principal entrance ; Yeni Vahdeh Djami : fountain in 
the court ; ATldiz Kiosk. 2 views. 

Sancta Sophia ; exterior from the south-east. 2 views ; 
View's of interior. 14 sheets. 

Palaces — Dolma-Baghtcheh : view from the sea includ- 
ing the Mosque of Valideh Djami ; Entrance gates. 
2 views. 

Palace of Tcheragan Serai ; detail view of internal door- 
way. 

The Seraglio : entrance to Hirkai Sherif Odassi ; The 
Imperial entrance and the fountain of Achmet ; 
Chamber of Circumcision ; Door of the Harem. 

Yildiz Kiosk and mosque. 

Palace of the Hebdomon. 

GUEUK SOU — ^Views of the Sultan's Kiosk. 2 sheets. 
KAVAK — View of the Hieron, 

ROUMELI HISSAR — Roumeli Hissar as seen from the 
opposite bank of the Bosphorus. 

SCUTARI — Cemetery at Scutari. 2 views, 

Castles on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 2 views. 
Total : — 509 Photographs. 




Seventy=eighth Session — 1912-1913. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS. By. the President, Mr. Eegin.\ld Blomfibld, A.E.A. 

Delivered at the First General Meeting, Monday, 4th November 1912. 

I T has become the custom of this Institute to look to its Presidential Addresses for announce- 
ments on matters of serious interest to the profession, for the foreshadowings of policy, 
sometimes for sanguine anticipations of ideals that we should all like to see realised. 
You w’ill recollect the frankness of my predecessor in this Chair and the zeal with which 
he attacked the difficult problems which confronted him during his term of office. Many 
circumstances combined to make his tenure of office more than usually full of arduous situa- 
tions. I who have the honour to succeed him do not look for a series of alarums and excursions. 
Rather, so far as I can see, the time has come for a steady consideration of our position, and 
for a period of serious, if less brilliant, development on practicable lines. I hope I shall not 
disappoint you if I say that I have no heroic policy to offer jou, no infallible panacea for the 
many difficulties that lie before us ; but I shall ask you to follow me in the suggestions which 
I shall put before you as to the present position, and to help me on your part with your clear, 
unprejudiced, and close attention. 

The points which I would ask you to consider with me to-night are ; The Position of this 
Institute ; the Position of the Architect ; Registration ; and Education. I will deal first with 
the Position of the Institute. 

We have, in the last two or three years, incurred a large expenditure, and this has induced 
some anxiety among our members in regard to the future. I think I can safely reassure anv 
member who has an uncomfortable feeling of insecurity. As a body this Institute has never 
been so strong as it is to-day. The total of its membership, including Licentiates, amounts to 
some 4,700, in addition to the numerous class of Probationers and Students from whom the 
members of the future will be drawn : and I would remind those of the latter class to whom the 
Insurance Act applies that an Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society under the x\ct has 
lately been formed by the Architectural Association, with the approval of this Institute and of 
the Surveyors’ Institution. The net-work of Allied Societies, working in close relation with 
the central body, now covers not only the United Kingdom, but practically the whole of the 
English-speaking Dominions, and your Council has recently taken in hand the consideration 
of the relations of the Allied Societies inter se and to this Institute, in order that no district 
shall be without a representative body to assist the architects practising within its boundaries. 
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The constant reference to the Institute in matters of public importance 1 need not toiicli on, 
because it is a matter of common knowledge to all of you. In regard to our financial position, 
as virtual freeholders of these fine premises, which have recently been enlarged and improved, 
the Institute is in a more secure position than it was two years ago. when it was merely the 
holder of a lease of half these premises with some fifty years to run. Such a serious under- 
taking has necessarily put a temporary strain on our finances. In the years 1909, 1910, and 
1911 the Institute spent about l.'31,000 on the purchase of these premises and their repairs and 
rearrangement, skilfully cairied out by our Hon. Secretary. Mr. Hare. In addition to this, 
the Town Planning Conference involved a capital expenditure of £2.235. To meet the.se liabili- 
ties the Institute had in hand £21.095 capital. The result was that during these years we 
had to borrow from our bankers the sum of £12.144. But the soundness of our finances is 


shown by the fact that by the end of last year our indebtedness was reduced to some £9.000. 
and we have reason to believe that in this and following years an annual surplus of income 
over expenditure will enable us to reduce our debt by at least £1,000 a year. I need hardly say 
that the sooner the whole of this debt is wiped off the better, and this is the more necessary as 
there still remains to be dealt with the mortgage of £4.000 which we took over with these pre- 
mises from the Architectural Union Company. There is much that the Institute would like to 


do. and _%et hopes to do in the future, which your Council do not feel justified in undertaking till 
this debt is cleared ; our splendid architectural library, for example, perhaps the finest in this 
counti V. should be kept up to date by the purchase of the best contemporary publications both in 
this countiu and abroad, but at present your Council is not always able to follow the legitimate 
lepiesentations of the I.iterature Committee for financial reasons. Then there is the pressing 
question of the payment of our Examiners, long ago recommended by the Board of Architectural 
Education, hut as yet unrealised for the same reason, and all that the Institute can offer to 
these gentlemen who place at its disposal their highly skilled and valuable services, is it-^ 
platonic, if ceic genuine, giatitude. I would remind you also that the promotion of Begis- 
trafion. whatever form it may take, must in any case mean the expenditure of money, possibly 
of a good deal of it. I venture to suggest one obvious means of adding to the sinews of war. 
and that is that those Associates who are qualified for the Fellow.ship should take up their Fellow- 
ship without further to do. The status of a Fellow of the E.I.B.A. is assuredly a distinction, 
and I suggest to yon that all our Associates ought in due course to proceed to the Fellowship, and 
that the senior As.sociates should give a lead to their juniors hv taking up their Fellowship.s at 
once. 1 appeal to you as good sportsmen to lend a hand in this very practical wav. having 
legaid to the facts that I have now laid before you. I would sav again that our position is 
per cctir sound, hut it is only common sense to deal with our existing liabilities before we embark 
on avge enterprises whose end. however desirable, most he to some extent problematical. 

_ The portion M the architect as a professional man has given ground for a good deal of 
< xions consideration m the last year or two. Adverse verdicts have been given in the Courts 
vhich appear to saddle us wdh unfair and impossible responsibilities, and there can he no doubt 
that the position of a practising architect to-day is more difficult than it was fnrtv vears a-m 
He IS expected to know a great deal more, and to do a great deal more for hi.s monev’ than was 
expected of ns predeces.sors in the halcyon days of the ’seventies. Applied science has 
d< leloped so fast and in so many directions that it is impossible for an archifpcf fn t ” 

with every branch of it : and beside all this, he has his own art to master! For when alHs slid 
and done, the first business of an architect, that which differentiates him from ofb! • 

power and knowledge of design; and that, in the chaos of modern stvles and the 
of fashion. IS not less hut more difficult to acquire now than it was 1 59 ^ u ^kaleidoscope 

worked in one manner a matter nf nmn-r. n a 'u i ^ "^^hen evervbodv 
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electricity as a commercial power uukuowu, and the builder was a man who really knew some- 
thing of the practice of building. At the same time, I think there has been an unnecessary 
scare in this matter. We architects have, and have always had, our responsibilities to our 
clients, and, provided an architect knows his business, watches his work, and takes due care of 
his clients’ interests, I do not think his position is one of greater danger than that of other 
professional men. The pressure of competition is keener than it used to be, and the standard 
of attainment is higher, but this is due in the one ease to causes beyond our control, in the 
other to our own efforts ; and what we have to do is, on our part, to qualify ourselves for our 
responsibilities, and to stimulate in the public a more intelligent appreciation of the services 
that an architect can and ought to render. If the public understood that an arehiteck is an 
individual with the necessary limits of an individual, and not merely a wholesale entrepreneur 
on the one hand, or a building policeman on the other, there would be less of the regrettable 
misunderstandings that sometimes occur in the practice of architecture ; but architects should 
not forget that the only effective passport to the appreciation of the public is the merit of their 
own personal work, and that if the profession of architecture is to receive a higher recognition in 
the State than it obtains at present, it can only do so by insuring a high standard of education 
and attainment among its individual members. 

This brings me to the thorny question of Registration. In this matter, if you will bear 
with me, I wish to explain certain developments that have formed part of the history of this 
Institute. Over twenty years ago I had the honour to be an Associate Member of Council, 
and about that time a move was made in the direction of Registration, which appeared to some of 
us, old as well as young, to be heading off architecture into a cul-de-sac of unmitigated profes- 
sionalism. But since those days much water has flowed under the bridge. Free discussion 
has cleared away the misunderstandings of earlier days, the Institute has taken a very active 
and, if I may say so, in regard to its members, self-sacrificing part in the reorganisation of 
education, and there has grown up a fairly general consensus of opinion that Registration, in 
some shape or another, is desirable, not only in the interests of architects, but in the interests 
of the public. 8o far this Institute is pledged to the policy stated in the report of the Com- 
mittee of 1907, and your Council has for some years endeavoured to give effect to that policy. 
Your Council can hardly hope to produce a scheme that will at once satisfy all, or nearly all. 
shades of opinion, and also be within the range of practical politics — this last is important — for 
I think you will agree with me that, if you run a horse, you should run him for all he is 
worth, and that it is unworthy of serious men of affairs to waste time and money on mere 
huUons d’essai. We are after a practical scheme, one that will protect both the public and 
architects. Various solutions have been proposed. So far none of them have met with 
general acceptance, but it must not be supposed that the labours of the last few years 
have been wholly in vain. They have at least shown us some of the difficulties in the 
way. and have brought it home to thoughtful men that this is a very difiieult and intricate 
problem not to be settled off-hand, and that if a real and satisfactory solution is to be found for 
it, that solution will have to be built up by careful and exhaustive consideration of the case in 
all its aspects : of what is required by the public, of what is due to the architect, and of the 
effect of any such scheme on other professional bodies whose interests may be affected. And if 
after this careful consideration it is found to be impossible to go quite so far as some of the 
more ardent of our Registrationists might desire. I would remind them that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and I would appeal to them, and indeed to all of our critics, to have patience and 
not to take the bit in their mouths and bolt. It is no use striking before the iron is hot. and 
it has become clear that there are many issues to this question, all of which must be dealt with 
before it will be possible to reach the psychological moment of solution. The conditions of 
modern society are so complex that it is impossible to deal with any of its problems in watertight 
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compaitiueiits. Wluit may appear to us as very clearly in the public interest may seem less 
convincing to our neighbours on the other side of the fence; and the experience of history is 
conclusive that drastic changes are not to be made iino ictu. If such changes are to take 
their permanent place in the social organisation, they will only do so as the result of much 
previous effort, of anxious thought, of the slow attrition of those awkward angles which have 
split up many a well-meant scheme of reform. One of the first acts of your new" Council has 
been to appoint a large and carefully selected Committee to consider the whole question of 
Registration, and it has strengthened it by the addition of a number of representative members 
from the provinces. I would ask you to give this Committee time to deal with the question in 
all its bearings, and, when the recommendations of the Council come before you, not to look 
for impossibilities, but to give it your careful consideration as practical men of affairs, and with 
all anxious regard to the future of architecture. For, after all, whether members of the Council 
or not, we are but trustees for the next generation, and it should be our business to hand on 
our inheritance, not tarnished or diminished, but greater and more splendid, because it is held 
on the terms of a higher standard of attainment. On one point I feel sure we shall all agree. 
Ihe object of a Registration scheme should not be to make architecture a close profession, 
regardless of professional skill. We do not want to repeat the history of the Trade Guilds in 
their later days, when their object w^as to surround their members with a jealously guarded 
ling-fence of monopoly. Our object is to put a stop to incompetence, and to establish and 
maintain a leasonable level of accomplishment, and to see that that level is reached by those 
who undeitake the \ery responsible work of an architect. There is not a man in this room 
who would not say “ la carriere ouverte aux talents,” but what we insist on is that the 
talent should really be there, and that is the substantial issue to which Registration should 
be directed. It should be really and effectually the hall-mark of professional competence. 

So, ])y this roundabout way, we come back to the vital question of Education, or rather, as 
I should prefer to put it, a sound and thorough professional and artistic training as the basis 
on whicli any form of Registration must be founded. If we are to obtain public and formal 
recognition of the fact that architecture is not an art that can be practised by Dick, Tom, and 
Harry with advantage to the community, and that there is a difference in kind between the work 
^ ^ esignei and the aichitectural efforts of the gentleman who combines the practice 

of arcliitect. auctioneer, and estate agent, we shall see to it, not onlv that our present standard 
IS maintained by all who enter our ranks, but also that it is slowly and surely raised, so that 
leie can be no question as to who is and wlio is not qualified to undertake the work that 
legitimately falls to an architect. 


. rl ^ ^ Institute, through its Board of Architectural Education, has 

s eadily =q)i.lied d«nng the l^t few years. Sir Aston Webb was the first and most admir- 
in’ Board. I had the honour of succeeding him, and we can both testify to 

e unswerving sympathy and support which the Institute through its Council gave to that 

. .r* f Old the important and far-reaching reorganisation of 

a ii ec m.i flaming, which has been quietly going on for the last few years. The syllabus of 
ammg tor aicnitectiiral students has been thoroughly overhauled, and quite recently a serious 
attHiip has been made to render our examination a more eftective and intelligent test of archi 
te< tuial capaclt^ . and also a real stimulus to the artistic enthusiasm of our students Design 
the adequate invention of buildings which are good to live in and to look a Tatter i th; 
e sentud object ot our training. Many studies are necessary as subsidiary 1^111 s 1 ut tb 

LdlmdlTl nXT^^^^ --tiststo whomVhe 

and marbl. to tho sculptor. The" initiation of rtesViTeJ^ryBidl'isto^ T'' 

Petitive. IS an important step toiwyard. and a further deveiopTuat^ 
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methods of training which has been one of the most valuable constructive works carried out 
by the Institute during the last few years. And by design I do not mean scene-painting. 
Under modern conditions it is more than ever imperative that poAver of design and knowledge 
of construction should go hand in hand — that the architect should have the technical knowledge 
of building necessary to realise the flights of his imagination. Where the engineer stops at 
construction, the architect, as an artist, sees further possibilities of beautiful form and its com- 
binations, and he should possess sufficient knowledge at any rate to start the realisation Df these 
possibilities. 

At the meeting of the British Association in September last, Professor Archibald Barr gave 
a very able address on the duty of the engineer to the community, and in the course of it called 
attention to the unfortunate severance of engineering from artistic design. The engineer, he 
said, takes a too exclusively utilitarian view of his calling, and architects have not sufficiently 
mastered the science of steel construction to be able to design in it freely. I think there can 
be little doubt that Professor Barr is right in his contention ; and the conclusion to be drawn 
from it is that in the modern practice of architecture the necessity of the study of scientific 
construction becomes more and more urgent. That is a point that will not be lost sight of in 
our scheme of architectural training, and I may assure you that on this point our Examiners 
are adamant. Yet there are one or two considerations which I venture to offer, to reassure the 
old-fashioned lover of bricks and mortar. I do not believe that the whole future of architecture 
rests with steel construction or reinforced concrete, any more than I can believe that the whole 
future of painting lies with the Post-Impressionists or the Cubists. Brickwork and masonry 
must always hold their place in building, and though architects will do well to avail themselves 
of all the resources of applied science, that is no reason for throwing up their familiar tools and 
rushing headlong into methods, however brilliant their promise, which have not yet stood the 
test of time. j ; 

We artists have to live in an age of science, and science is steadily invading the territory 
of the arts : not content with brushing us aside as people of no account, it has stolen our one 
ewe lamb, it has annexed the term beauty ’’ for its own purposes, and misled the public by 
using it in a sense of its own. In consequence of this insidious misuse of the middle term, we 
artists wake up to find our work judged by irrelevant standards, and condemned accordingly. 
One hears the term “ beauty ” applied to subjects so diverse as St. Paul's or Westminster 
Abbey, to the steel-work of the Gare d'Orleans or to some complicated piece of machinerv. 
Aow it is obvious that the same thing cannot be meant in each of these instances. In the 
case of the buildings, we mean that our sense of rhythm and proportion, our enjoyment of light 
and shade and the like are gratified : in the two latter cases that we derive intellectual satis- 
faction from the exact solution of a problem of construction or mechanical function; and it is 
only because we are lazy or careless of speech that we talk of ' ‘ beauty ' ’ in the case of the steel 
roof or the steam engine. There is, of course, a borderland, where our pleasure is partly 
jcsthetic and partly intellectual, such as the scale of a great dam, or the lines in perspective of 
an ironclad. But from the point of view dealt with by Professor Barr I suggest that the term 
“ beauty " as applied to steel construction means technical beauty — that is, that its appeal will 
be to the intellectual satisfaction gh^en by perfectly efficient work, rather than to the aesthetic 
enjoyment to be derived from the “ ordonnance '' of noble architecture. One is, therefore, the 
less daunted, and I do not think that architecture is going to be stranded high and dry by the 
engineer ; but I heartily endorse Professor Barr’s appeal for more thorough study of construction 
and for closer co-operation between the engineer and the architect. The two should pull to- 
gether and should do so from the first. It is no use asking an engineer to design a bridge, or 
even a shopfront as was recently suggested, and afterwards calling on an architect to invest it 
with artistic merit.” Both architect and engineer will have their views on the main form 
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and distribution, but they will have studied the problem from different points of view, and it is 
only by laying their different points of view together, before the treatment of the problem as a 
whole is decided on, that it will be ppssible to attain the unity of effect essential to monumental 
architecture. 

I would take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the admirable spirit in which 
several of the Universities have endeavoured to give effect to the Institute scheme in their 
scliools of architecture. The control of the Institute over the training of architectural students 
has been })laced on an efficient basis by the organisation of the system of external Examiners. 
The Institute has been brought into satisfactory relations with the Universities, and is now 
recognised by them as the official centre of reference for questions concerned with the training 
of architectural students. We have our representatives in the schools of London University, 
the Architectural Association, Cambridge, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Glasgow* and Edin- 
burgh: and finally, at the invitation of the Board of Education at Whitehall, the Institute has 
undertaken to conduct, next year, the examinations in architecture of candidates in the National 
Competition of x\rt Students. The horizon of the work of this Institute is steadily widening, 
and the part that it is called on to play in the training of architects becomes each year of greater 
importance, of vital importance, to the next generation of architects, and scarcely less so to the 
public and to our own members, because, as I have ventured to assert already, trained technical 
ability must be the basis of statutory recognition. 


In this branch of the work of the Institute prospects are very much brighter than they have 
been hitherto. The Jarvis Bequest has placed at the disposal of the Institute annually a 
scholarship of b*200 a year tenable for two years ; and within the present year, through the 
generosity of the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition, the new* School at Borne, long dreamt 
of by this Institute, has been established by Eoyal Charter; the first instalment of the building 
is already in hand, and a scholarship of L200 a year tenable at this school for three years is to 
be aw'arded annually. The Institute has offered its hospitality to the Commissioners in regard 
to the examination for this scholarship, which w’ill be the blue ribbon of the year. The Jury 
will be the Faculty of xVrchitecture, all of whom are members of this Institute. In these 
scholai ships, and in the gold and silver medals of the Eoyal Academv, not to mention other 
scholarships and prizes, there are solid inducements to tempt the young man of genius out of 
his hiding. The importance of the scholarships tenable in the School at Borne will be obvious 


to all who lecall their own days of studentship, those aimless and often solitary w*anderings on 
the Continent, pleasant enough as a sketcher s pilgrimage in search of the picturescjue, but of 
little value as artistic training, owing to the absence of intellectual discipline and authoritative 
guidance. Indeed, as a student of the development of architecture. I am sometimes tempted to 
attribute the weak points of the architecture of the last fifty years to the habit of indiscriminate 
and undisciplined sketching. I regret to admit that we have all of us done it : sometimes, it 
is hut fair to say in self-defence, from the sheer pleasure of drawing some very drawable object 
—the sheer joy of draughtsmanship— more often I fear from a certain laziness and disinclina- 
tion for the hard thought involved in the critical analysis of architecture. The results, alas' 
have too often been an unlicensed orgy of details snatched from everv land and every stvle' 
But the sketching and measuring of actual buildings with a clearlv realised object, and' carried 
out with the aim of artistic analysis, becomes of inestimable val'ue to the student especially 
when checked by the free discussion of students working together. For the first time student's 
will have the chance of working together, and in touch with their brethren the painters and 
sculptors, m that city which must always be the mother of the arts. The School at Rome 
may take years of patient effort to perfect, but we may look for great thin'^s from it in the nevt 
generation. One of the ,noet serions cliffionUiee in the modern praelice of arohitertnre is the 
absence of tradition, tire want of . common method and of a recognised standard of attainment! 
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It is not too much to hope that in lapse of time it may be the privilege of the students at our 
School at Eome to restore this method and standard. That ideal is still far distant, and to 
complete our programme we must go further afield and enlist the help of all who care for our 
progress in the arts. I think the time has eome when closer attention than it has hitherto 
received is due to the organisation of training in the arts in this country. Excellent work is 
done in our schools, but the schools are not sufficiently organised inter se, and there is need ^or 
further development both in regard to this and also in regard to the advanced stages of training 
in the arts. Our schools bring the students up to a certain point, and far ahead for the brilliant 
few there will be the artistic paradise of the School at Eome ; but there is an interval between 
these stages to be bridged over, so that others, not among the brilliant few, yet good men too, 
may have the benefit of the* most advanced training in design, with all the resources of a great 
establishment and the benefit of the skill and experience of the most competent artists. I 
believe that the want can be met by the development of existing institutions, but it is one that 
will require very serious and anxious consideration, in co-operation with such educational 
establishments as the Eoyal Academy. 

In this short survey of the present situation of what I may call architectural politics I 
have endeavoured to indicate a certain unity of idea, and even of fact, that underlies the whole 
position. If the architect is faced by graver responsibilities than heretofore he must meet them 
by mastering his business and attending to it. This means more thorough training. If as a 
profession we are to succeed in effecting such further official organisation as will protect both 
the public and ourselves from the depredations of poachers, the foundation stone of that organi- 
sation must be systematic professional training, and it is, and will always be, one of the most 
responsible duties of the Institute to see that that training is really efficient, and its standard 
steadily maintained. In saying this I do not for one moment imply that our present methods 
of training are not efficient. They are efficient, whenever they are properly applied. The 
mischief is that they are not universally applied, or, to put it another way, that they are not 
insisted on in the case of all who set out to practise architecture. The strength of a chain is 
its weakest link, and however strong a profession may be in individuals it is the minimum of 
excellence that determines its position with the public. Thus it is that, by insistence on this 
training, with its corollary of a widespread level of accomplishment, w^e may hope to build up in 
the mind of the public a real understanding of architecture. I fear that, until that is done, we 
shall continue to suffer from the unfortunate vicissitudes of art in this country, those failures of 
method and intelligence wiiich result in constant disappointments, onlv relieved at rare inter- 
vals by some effort of individual genius or patriotism. I will not dwell here on the alarming 
arcliitectural results that may arise from the bureaiieratic instinct, that Rrowin<]: centripetal 
tendency in onr State and municipal departments which deprives the public of the use of the 
best ability in the country, and so far hinders it from getting the best value for its money. Nor 
need T enlarge on such matters as the lack of organised protection for our national monuments. 
A Bill for their protection is now being considered by a Committee of both Houses, and vou 
wdl have fresh in your memory an astonishing piece of vandalism which was only rectified 
at the last moment through the munificence of a distinguished statesman. Mistakes which are 
afterwards a source of the keenest regret seem to slip through by accident. In those far- 
distant days when real ability and solid attainment will be the condition precedent to the 
practice of architecture one may hope to see these evils remedied, because a sense of the place 
and value of architecture will be widespread among educated people. The serious importance 
of this art in the State will be realised, and with this keener sense of the gravity of the problems 
of architecture fuller trust will be given to those whose high calling it is to practise the art. 

Lastly — and this time it really is lastly — there is the relation of the architect to himself. 
So far I have been discussing his position in regard to the public. But more important than 
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this is his onyii attitude to his career, the point of view from which he regards the work of his 
life. There is a real danger, in all this whirl of architectural politics, of our forgetting that 
first of all we are artists, and that the art which w'e practise is a very great and a very old one. 
The cares of business, the keenness of competition, the feverish haste of modern wwk, are apt 
to reduce the lamp of art to the merest flicker if they do not put it out altogether. Those of us 
who have wide experience of practice know^ how^ difficult it is to keep that lamp alight, but here 
I am addressing myself not to my seniors and contemporaries, but to our younger members : to 
those who will take our places and carry on our wwk. Scholarship and research have ahvays 
been among the best traditions of this Institute. I need only recall such names as Donaldson, 
Cockerell, and Penrose, and remind you that whatever view one may take of the historical 
justness of the Gothic Eevival, there can be no question of the intense enthusiasm that inspired 
the labours of such men as the younger Pugin, Street, Burges, and Nesfield. If you turn over 
the pages of the earlier volumes of our Transactions you will find papers on matters of 
serious interest, marked by a learning and ability that give them a permanent value in archi- 
tectural literature. I hope, and I do not doubt, that that tradition will be worthily maintained 
by the rising generation. Current politics may be fascinating, but they are the outside of 
the cup and platter, they are a very poor substitute for that patient forging and perfecting of 
your artistic armament wffiich will enable you later to practise your art with the enjoyment 
that comes of real mastery. And to those that have enthusiasm this labour will be a perennial 
delight, the joy that is to be won from the study of past art. Who of us, after all. does not look 
back with vivid pleasure to those WTestlings with the mysteries of some great Cathedral, quiet 
houis with pencil, note-book, and tw^o-foot rule spent in some exquisite chapter-house, long 
autumn rambles among the time-worn buildings of historic cities? These things are the privi- 
lege of the architectural student, and it is this touch with the past that gives to our work its 
abiding interest. You may recollect the old Greek game of the Lampadephoria. wffiere runners 
took tor(‘hes lit nt the altars of Prometheus. Athene, and Hephaistos, and passed them from 
hand to hand till they reached the winning post. That, gentlemen, is our position. It is our 
business to hand on the torch of architecture. Some of us may be getting old and stiff in the 
joints, and may have to content ourselves with painfully nursing the flame. It is for you of 
the younger generation so to train yourselves in vour calling that, wffien the torch is passed into 
your hands, you mav fan it to more vigorous life, and enable it to shine again with all the 
splendid brilliancy of the great ages of architecture. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


The Right Hox. the EARL OF PLYMOUTH 
{Hon. A .^ : It is my pri\IIege to move a very hearty 
vote of thanks to our President for his extremely 
interesting and able Address at this the opening 
meeting of the 78th Session of the Institute. The 
President has given us a most interesting survev 
of the position of the Institute ; he has indicated 
the general policv of the future with regard to its 
internal administration, and its intentions in the 
matter of architectural education. These are matters 
which I have no claim to criticise, even if I desired 
to do so. and I cannot with any useful purpose 
comment upon them. I can only, as having the 
privilege of mo^Ing this vote of thanks, on behalf 
not only of mvself but. I am sure, of all those in 
this room, thank him for his most helpful and able 
survey of the situation, and for all that he has said 


with regard to the future of the Institute. There 
is, how^eyer, one matter that I may refer to which 
the President has mentioned in his Address. In 
looking round the walls of this room and seeing the 
drawings there displayed, it comes very vividly 
to one’s mind that ancient buildings and ancient 
monuments play a very large part in the archi- 
tectural interest of our surroundings The Presi 
dent has reminded ns that the Government 
have mtrodnced a Bill into Parliament with the 
intention of dealina: with the preservation of 
ancient monuments. A Committee i.s now sitting 
but as it has not yet reported to either House of 
Parharnent,, it would not be risht for me to go into 
anv details o the Bill. But. if I may. T shS 
like to lemind you of one or two orreat difficulties 
which confront us in dealing with this questioS 
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and finally to make an appeal to the Institute 
with regard to it. There are two extremes which 
confront a Government in taking this matter 
in hand. One I may describe as the method that 
has generally been practised in this country 
hitherto, and that is, not to interfere with those 
responsible for the protection of ancient buildings 
and ancient monuments — whether they be trustees 
of more or less pubUc bodies connected with the 
buildings, or whether they be private owners — but 
to leave them alone, in the hope and confidence that 
they are alive to their responsibihties and wiU do 
their best to keep the buildings in a proper state of 
preservation. Although there are Acts dealing 
with the protection of ancient monuments in 
this country, they exercise so very limited a control 
that it may not unfairly be said that we have 
hitherto gone to the extreme of leaving the matter 
severely alone. On the other hand, the practice of 
other nations in Europe is being constantly quoted 
to us ; but I think we ought to be very cautious of 
taking the practice of other nations as a guide for 
ourselves. I much doubt whether the power that 
has been placed in the hands of Government De- 
partments, or Special Committees appointed for 
this purpose, has been in all cases successful in 
the treatment of ancient buildings in the large 
European countries. At any rate, we may profit 
by their experience. We need not go to the other 
extreme and hurriedly adopt organisations which 
we may find not only unsuitable to this country, 
but which have not been really successful in 
the countries where they have been adopted. The 
Government, I venture to hope and believe, are 
approaching this question with care, and will endea- 
vour to constitute some organisation which shall, in 
the first place, assist those who are responsible to 
get expert advice, and to deal with these buildings 
with the help and assistance of persons w^ho are 
competent to advise as to their proper preserva- 
tion. One of the greatest dif&culties of all is 
to set up any Advisory Board, or Ancient Monu- 
ments Board, which shall have the complete con- 
fidence of the country, and whose advice would 
appeal to the good sense of those interested so 
that they would be willing to follow it in the pre- 
servation of the buildings under their charge. And 
this is the appeal which I would like to make to 
the Institute — for, after all, though there are 
representatives of archaeological societies and repre- 
sentatives of artistic bodies who might well belong 
to such an Advisory Board, it is to the architects 
who have studied the various modes of building, 
ancient and modem, to whom we should finally 
look for the more effectual preservation of our 
ancient buildings. I think it will be agreed that 
taste and knowledge have changed throughout the 
whole country within the last half century or so 
— and especially among the architectural profession, 
for they naturally have studied the question more 
deeply. Some of the eminent architects in the 


mid years of last century attached more import- 
ance to matters of construction — ^the permanent 
stability of the building was their chief considera- 
tion ; reverence for the ancient stones appeared 
to be the last thing thought of. But aU this has 
changed, and there is now a general feeling among 
the public that we have a duty to perform, and 
that we must take what means we can, not to 
restore,’’ but to preserve our ancient buildings 
and monuments. And, as I say, it is to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects— and especially to 
them, as the leading Society and Institute in this 
country — and to its allied architectural bodies that 
we must finally turn for expert advice. This is a 
question that I have not only paid a good deal of 
attention to for some time past, but I have been 
engaged quite lately in Parliamentary Committee 
work dealing specially with this subject ; and it has 
been borne in upon me that we must proceed with 
great care and caution, that we must not be 
faddists in the matter, but must turn finally to 
those whose training and experience have given 
them the right, I think, to the final word as to how 
these ancient buildings should be treated. I should 
like, in conclusion, to renew my thanks to the 
President for his Address, and to move that we give 
him a very hearty vote of thanks. 

Sir ASTGJST WEBB, R.A., C.B., C.V.O. [F.] : I 
will not disguise that it is a very great pleasure 
to me to be permitted to second this vote of 
thanks to our President for his Address. We are all 
delighted to see him ; we congratulate him, and we 
congratulate ourselves that we have Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield in the chair as our President. We 
know him as an architect of distinction, as an 
architect who has a great literary gift, and who 
has already written in a most useful way for us 
all on the English and the French Renaissance, 
We know, too, that as a young man he took very 
high University honours. Mr. Blomfield has also 
a side to his character which will appeal still 
more, perhaps, to our younger members in that 
he is a good sportsman all round. When the 
Royal Academy students have their annual match 
at Lord’s, their first thought is to get our President 
to play for them, and on a recent occasion he scored 
o\er 100 runs ofi his own bat and got them so 
quickly that the poor scorers had at last to throw 
up the sponge as they were unable to follow him ! 
He is also an excellent rider to hounds, and has 
more than once, I think, lighted on his head on a 
fi ace, and been none the worse for it ! That will 
show you that his head is all right ! He is also a good 
shot and an excellent lawn tennis and billiard player. 
But I have said enough, ladies and gentlemen, to 
show you that he is a good all-round man. It is 
said that the practice of an architect is apt to make 
a one-sided man, hut on this occasion we have got a 
many-sided man, and if I were to describe him in 
technical language, I think I should say that wo 
have a polygonal President ! Then, gentlemen, we 

c 
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are very glad to see him here for another reason. I 
look upon him, sitting there, as a sort of symbol of 
reconciliation and unity amongst the members of 
the profession and the Institute. We who have 
been members of the Institute for many years feel 
inclined to say, This our son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost and is found ! ” And now that 
we have found him, we intend to keep and to make 
the most of him. It seems rather a strange 
nemesis that the first thing our President should 
have to do is to see if he can organise some system 
of registration, the very matter which was the 
cause of his leaving us, and about which now the less 
said the better. But, as I have said, we are united 
now, and I beHeve there is a determination on the 
part of all those who have the welfare of this In- 
stitute at heart — whether they believe in registra- 
tion or not — to try and see if, by putting our heads 
together, we cannot hit upon some means which 
shall give as much as possible to those members — 
and there are undoubtedly a large number of 
members — who desire to see some form of registra- 
tion. We are determined, if we possibly can, to 
hit upon some scheme, honestly and sincerely to 
work it out, and submit it to this body as a means ^ 
of putting an end to this business, which has gone 
on for so many years, and of which many of us are 
heartily tired and would like to see finished off, so 
that the Institute could be left free to take up 
matters which would be more advantageous to 
architecture and more advantageous to the 
members of our Institute. Y"ou, Sir, I think from 
listening to your Address, look upon the education 
of architects as the gre:it object in which you are 
interested, and which, I venture to think, is the 
way in which the Institute can be of untold good 
to arcliitecture as well as to its members. We 
know that you have helped laigely to mould 
the scheme of education which is now gradually 
taking .shape as a definite and organised system, 
ami wliich we lielieve. as it goes on, will be of 
very great use for the improvement of our 
art. You liave also adumbrated the po-jdalily of 
some advanced training in the nature of a diploma 
ooiii^e, I, for one. liave always hoped that sonie- 
ihing of the sort might ultimately be aii'aiiged, aod 
1 ho|u‘. Si?, that vhile you are in this chaii tli it 
will be one of tlie things that, when you leive 
it. vou will be able to say ha.s been accomplislied. 

I do not tliink it is an impossible thing to d<c 
and T believe it would be of very great use if it 
could be brouglit about. You mentioned t he 
Royal Academv. I have no authority wliatever to 
.speak (.m behalf of that b()dy. but I think I know 
enough about tlie working of it to say that if tliey 
were approaclied they would give a voiy svm- 
pathetic hearing to it, aiul would give it all the ai<l 
thev could. The Academy is f<ir more ready to 
assist in .sclieimss of the sort than some people 
seem to think, or perhaps care to admit. I 


am quite sure they would do everything in their 
power to assist it. The work of our Institute 
is naturally dmded into two divisions. Lord 
Plymouth has spoken of one, the care and study of 
ancient buildings. That is one side of it. Then 
there is also, to some extent, through our Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society, the care of those who 
have fallen in the race. As I have mentioned the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, perhaps I might say 
that, as usual, that Society would be extremely glad 
to have some additional subscribers. There are 
many more applications for assistance than there are 
funds adequately to respond to. The other division 
of our work is the one we have been talking about 
— education ; and while the first mentioned is a 
sad duty, the other is full of hope, of hope 
that we may be able, by educating our young 
men, to ensure that in the future tlxere may be 
a better trained band of architects than there is 
at present. Our art is different from aU others, 
because it means what Buskin speaks of as the 
fraternity of toil.” We must work together and 
help each other. No great buildings ever were 
built, and no great buildings ever will be built, 
unless they are built by men who assist and help 
each -other. And lo it is that we must try to help 
these men, to turn them out better equipped than 
ourselves, and to anticipate with pleasure the 
time when they shall declare their distinct, and 
possibly their opponent, sldll, and look forward 
with pleasure to see them surpass us. As it is late. 
I will not take up your time any longer, except to 
second most cordially this vote of thanks to our 
President for his Adcli'ess and for the delight which 
we have had in seeing him in the chair this evening. 

The PBESIDEXT, having briefly responded to 
the vote of thanks, continued : I must now call 
the attention of the meetiijg to the most interesting 
collection of drawings displayed on the walls. 
They arc not \evy well known to members, 
although they have been the property of the In- 
stitute since 1838, I will read you a ’letter which 
our excellent Librarian has unearthed for me, 
written by 8ir C'hailes Barry to Piofessor Donaldson 
wlien the drawings were presented to the institute 
in 1838. They were presented by 8ir James 
Drumnioiid Stewart. >Sir Charles Barry writes : 


i nave ine plrasuro to forward to 
yon another collertinn of oriccirial drawin(rs and (lesions 
hy Ihbieiii and (dher.s as a further donation in the 
Institute on the part of Sir .Janie.s Drummond Stewart 
who assLuv 6 me that on a.tonnt of their value in his 
estimation he should part with them with much re^^ret 
if ho were not persuaded that they will be fullv appre- 
ciated by tiieii new ])osse?sor.s. . , - 1 1 - 

They are continued flie Pre.ident, in some wavs 
the most remarkable collection of architectui^I 
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By Eamsay Traquair [^.1.* 


I PROPOSE this evening to consider some general 
questions affecting art, and that as an appre- 
ciator or an onlooker rather than as a pro- 
ducer. The greater part of our time in this College 
is necessarily spent in studying and practising the 
production of works of art. Such is the primary 
purpose of a College of Art, and we who study here 
look forward to spending our lives in the production 
of art in various forms — in buildings, pictures, 
statues or other objects. But there is another 
point of view, and even as artists it is desirable that 
we should understand it. It is the attitude of the 
intelligent onlooker, who, though he may never pro- 
duce anything himself, desires to understand and 
appreciate the work produced by others. Appre- 
ciation is not a mere matter of caprice, we must not 
be satisfied by saying, This pleases me,” “ that 
does not.” The question of what pleases us may 
decide what works of art we will place in our houses, 
what kind of house we will live in, or what scenery 
we will admire, but our mere personal pleasure is 
not a sufficient standard by which to judge all art, 
for a work may not please us and vet be great. By 
a little study we may learn to feel more widely and 
to recognise and find pleasure in qualities which at 
first were not apparent. Even as artists we should 
understand and practise appreciation, for a sym- 
pathy with others is of value in completing and 
in enriching our own work. Towards our fellow 
artists, particularly towards those who practise 
some form of art different from our own, we must 
always be onlookers : yet all art is one, there is not 
one art of poetry, another of sculpture and a third 
of craft workmanship. The means of production, 
the materials employed may be different, but the 
essential quality which constitutes a work of art is 
the same in all, and it is only by an understanding of 
this quality that we may hope to imderstand and to 
profit by tiie work of others. 

That appreciation and sympathy have been felt 
necessary is evident from what we know of the 
past. We find that artists have at all times banded 
themselves together for mutual appreciation and 
for the help that comes from sympathetic criticism. 
In recent times we mav instance the Preraphaelites, 
the Glasgow School, the impressionists and many 
other similar groups. Sympathy and criticism are 
in some way necessary and are felt to be helpful by 
the artist. He is not a hermit in the desert, and I 
think that we may safely say that every true artist 
belongs to some group, however small. It may be 
but a group of two, himself and his critic. 

But we are not onlv artists, we are also human 
beings, and fellow-workers in the life of humanity . 
This fact is not altogether popular in some circles at 
tlie present time, yet it is an indubitable fact and 
must be faced. Unless art is of some use to 
humanity, unless it makes life better and richer, 


humanity will pass it by. The artist is too often 
presented to us as an irresponsible child, an in- 
teresting alien to be regarded (as Professor Murray 
says) with a mixture of adulation and mistrust. 
Art is a luxury to be added to ordinary common- 
sense life, but which we could quite well do with- 
out. The falseness of this view is evident to every 
artist, but do we realise that it is the direct out- 
come of the artist’s demand to be treated apart 
from humanity, and to stand apart from and above 
the common life ? As a result he is only too often 
placed below it. Even genius does not so stand 
apart, for genius is not a quality which falls solitarv' 
from Heaven, it is humanity itself. A genius is 
great, not because he differs from humanity, but 
because he embraces so much humanity. Indeed, 
it is commonly said of genius that it reveals us to 
ourselves, yet how could it do so unless it were 
similar to ourselves ? If genius were a separate and 
peculiar quality, the greatest artists would be quite 
incomprehensible. They would differ utterly from 
all men. Now we know that this is not the case. 
Indeed, this claim that artistic genius is some- 
thing peculiar is actually degrading to the object, 
for it converts the genius from a great man to a 
mere monstrosity. And what applies to genius 
applies also to the lesser grades of artistic merit. 
The artist is and must be a fellow-worker in the 
State and must learn to sympathise with and to 
appreciate those who work beside him, must learn 
to criticise and to accept criticism not only from 
artists but from all who are honest workers in life. 

This view, I need hardly say, does not involve a 
slavish submission to every whim of popular favour, 
nor does it require any sacrifice of individual free- 
dom. The public indeed has been taught, and 
carefully taught, the uselessness of art, and that too 
often by artists themselves ; yet in the greatest 
periods, as in ancient Athens or in fourteenth cen- 
tury Italy, we find the artist and the public in per- 
fect accord, not separate, but working with one 
spirit towards a common end. 

Among the Greeks, the principle of public service 
in art was strongly held. Aristophanes for in- 
stance in the Frogs asks : “ On what grounds 

should a poet bo admired 1 ” and is answered, 

“ For his skill, his good counsel, and because we 
make men better in their Cities.” Denys of Hali- 
carnassus sums up the praises of the Athenians by 
saying that they made gentle the life of the 
world.” The Greeks were great artists, and great 
and clear thinkers, and any word of theirs should be 
treated with respect. 

I have said that art is one, and that under all 
forms of art there lies a common principle. The 
human mind is capable of two forms of knowledge, 

^Address to the Edinburgh College of Art. 
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cv scientific or intellectual form, and an emotional or 
imaginative form. If, for instance, I use the word 
tree ” you will all understand what I mean, a 
large vegetable with roots, leaves, and a wooden 
stem. But if I ask you to imagine a tree each of 
you would imagine a different object — one a pine, 
one an oak, another a palm tree. The scientific 
concept of a tree is an intellectual idea which com- 
prehends all trees. It is a species of intellectual 
‘‘ treeyncss,” without individuality and incapable 
of being imagined. The emotional vision of a tree, 
on the contrary, is individual, separate and unlike 
every other tree. It is incapable of scientific 
description, but capable of artistic rendering. We 
cannot draw horsiness ” for instance, we can 
only draw a horse. No artist can convey to you 
the chemical means by which a tree converts air 
and earth into green leaves and wood. No scientist 
can tell you how the sunshine glints on its leaves 
and the wand murmurs through its branches, but the 
artist can tell you how these things affect him. If he 
does so in paint he is a painter, if in words a poet. 

The actual poem or picture w^hich we see is the 
record of an impression in the min d of the artist and 
is composed of certain materials, as paint, words or 
stone, according to the particular craft practised by 
the artist. These materials are very largely what 
we study in a school of art, and it will be useful to 
consider strictly what they are. 

Firstly, we have the substances and tools which 
we manipulate. The painter has his canvas, his 
paints, his brushes; the sculptor his stone, his clay, 
and his chisel; the poet his words. Of these, vre 
must learn the various possibilities and capabilities. 
The architect must learn that columns can be made 
of steel ; the sculptor that models can be made of 
clay. This is elementary knowledge, but neces- 
sary. Next we have technique — the manner in 
which the paint is put on the canvas or the pencil 
guided on the paper, the manner in which stone 
can be cut to form mouldings and to give particular 
effects of liglit and shade. This is a more difficult 
study. It takes many years of practice to place the 
paint mark uiKa’ringly in the right place or to use 
the words of tlie poem with tlieir fullest meaning, 
and all great artists have to a great extent de- 
veloped and produced their own technique. Still, 
this is not art ; no dexterity of technicjue will ever pro- 
duce a great work of art. It is a necessary material. 
Thirdly, we have the objects of external nature. 
Of course we are natural objects, and the human 
mind is natural, but we can make the distinction 
between human activity and nature external to it, 
the sky, the fields, and the flowers, and it is in this 
sense that we will use the term nature.’’ It is 
easily seen that in certain arts nature is a material. 
Although we may use natural forms in designing a 
cup, the form of the cup is based not on nature but 
on the necessity of drinking therefrom, and perhaps 
we do not realise that natural forms are as trulv 
materials in art as arc stones or paint. The painter 
studies the forms of the hills, of trees, of flowers, of 


the human figure, in order that he may use them to 
express emotion, just as the architect studies the 
forms of arches, of columns, or walls, the craftsman 
the forms of cups or chairs, the poet the forms of 
phrases and rhythms, in order that each may clothe 
therein his emotion. 

We accordingly have three divisions, at least, of 
material — the substances of art, the technique, 
and the natural forms. These materials the artist 
must combine and arrange to form his work of art, 
whether he be painter, poet, or architect, and with 
all of them his mind must be well stocked; the 
painter must know how to make paint marks, the 
architect how to shape stones, and the poet, not 
unfrequently, has been known to read and to learn 
the dictionary. 

It is generally agreed that any work of art is the 
creation of the artist’s mind. It is not a transcript 
from nature ; it is not a copy of a previous work ; it 
is a new creation or arrangement made up of mate- 
rials, perhaps often used before, such as we have 
just considered. These materials are rearranged 
so as to form and to present the artist’s idea, his 
vision, in the most forcible manner possible. 

Now if we consider we shall see that the artist’s 
vision is itself made up of these materials. It is 
conceived in his mind as made of paint, of stone, of 
natural form, or of what other material he pleases. 
We can therefore simphfy oux definition of a work 
of art. It is simply the artist’s emotion inwardly 
realised in the materials of his craft. Being formed 
in the materials of the craft, it cannot be formed 
unless the artist has a knowledge of these materials. 
The mute inglorious Milton ” is, in fact, an im- 
possibility, for we cannot think like Milton without 
Milton’s power of expression. Vague yearnings are 
not art. Before they can become art, they must be 
crystallised within the artist’s brain in terms of 
paint, stone, or other material ; but if any man has 
clear vision, his vision includes technique and form 
and material. An uncertain picture or a poor build* 
ing is the result of uncertain or ignorant vision. 
Every one wlio has ever designed knows how such a 
vision arises. We have some design to make, some 
artistic problem to solve. Our first vague unformed 
feelings work and evolve in the mind. Almost in- 
voluntarily and often at the most unexpected 
moments solutions suggest themselves. We try 
them but at once they are seen to be unsatis- 
factory. They are not the idea and are thrown 
aside. Suddenly, often without warning, the solu- 
tion comes. We know that the problem is solved. 
A rough sketch may be noted down, not now as a 
test of the solution but rather as an aid to our 
memory, for in reality nothing now remains to be 
done but to copy down our work, holding firmly by 
our now realised ideal, working it out, filling in the 
necessary details, all of which, if we hold by our 
first conception, will almost automatically fit them- 
selves to their places, and the visible and external 
work of art is finished. 

So powerful is the initial impulse of work so con- 
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ceived that we often feel the sensation that the pic- 
ture or building is designing itself. The artist 
seems to be but the instrument in the hands of his 
own production. The sculptor knocks the stone 
away from a figure which already exists witliin the 
stone ; the novelist in haste writes down the events 
which must happen, almost are happening, to his 
puppets. Work so done is direct, is done vrith 
great rapidity and rarely requires correction. It 
is usually the best of which the artist is capable, 
and possesses to the onlooker a curious quality of 
inevitableness.” 

We have defined a work of art as the artist’s 
emotion realised in the materials of his craft and 
have considered the manner in which this realisa- 
tion takes place. The emotion itself must be 
based on or excited by something. We have heard 
it said that all art is based on nature — that is, on 
external nature; but, though nature is undoubtedly 
an important base for much fine art, the general 
statement will not stand consideration. We have 
already seen that in some cases, as in the design of a 
cup, nature is a material. 

Architecture, for instance, is not based on natu- 
ral form, it is often based on structure. The arch 
may occur in a few isolated natural accidents, but 
it is not used in nature as a natural form. The 
column and lintel are the result of the rudest 
efiort to form a shelter, but nature never produced 
a column and lintel save by accident, and the com- 
bination cannot be called a natural form. 

Again, whilst our emotions may be inspired by 
nature and by structure, they may also be inspired 
by purely human sources. From such we gain 
emotions of pity, of fear, of tenderness, of pride, 
and as all emotion may serve as the basis or the 
starting point for an artistic vision, so art may be 
based on such emotions. The arts of architecture, 
music, and poetry are often so. 

We may accordingly expect to find art based : 
Firstly, on the keen appreciation of natural form ; 
secondly, on a similar appreciation of structural 
form; and thirdly, on feelings not inspired by 
natural form, but which use natural form as a 
material. We could probably find further sources 
of artistic emotion, but these will be sufixeient for 
our purpose, and we can see that an understanding 
and criticism of the feeling and basis of a work of 
art must be one of the most important preliminaries 
to a full appreciation. 

Much of the work which we have to study be- 
longs to the past, and here historical knowledge be- 
comes of importance. In order to understand the 
work of any period we must understand the motives 
which led to it» Many of these emotions are the 
common property of the human race. Digmty 
was understood by the ancient Egyptians, by the 
Greeks, by the mediaeval Frenchmen, and has not 
yet disappeared from our own minds. The feeling 
of mystery which Pharaoh’s architect sought to 
express at Karnak we can still feel. We can, and 
often consciously do, deliberately throw ourselves 


back, in thinking of such a building, till we can 
almost feel the presence of the mighty Ammon in 
his temple as did the worshippers many centuries 
before us. The complete absence of such an eSoxt 
to feel with the past is very offensive, and we feel, 
for instance, that a man who, standing in Karnak, 
can refer to the ancient Egyptians as idolaters is 
not merely inartistic but inhuman. A little his- 
torical study will often open our eyes to new per- 
fections which, without it, would remain imseen. 
In particular historical study will prepare us to 
appreciate the qualities which are really there and 
not to expect those which are absent and which 
were never intended to be there. 

To no people do we owe more of our modern 
culture than to the ancient Greeks. Not only 
directly through classical study, but indirectly 
through Greek writings in the Bible and through 
Greek influence on Roman and mediseval civilisa- 
tion, they have profoundly influenced our present 
life. Their art was of extraordinary perfection and 
the motives which produced it are well worthy of 
study. I have already spoken of the Greek atti- 
tude towards the artist as a fellow- worker in the 
?^tate. If we examine Greek life and literature 
further, we find the greatest emphasis laid upon 
simplicity, temperance and refinement. A vulgar 
profusion was as objectionable as a vulgar mean- 
ness. It was as ostentatious to go clad in rags as 
to array oneself in gold and purple. Greek lan- 
guage, Greek dress, Greek poetry, and Greek archi- 
tecture are alike absolutely simple. Yet in them 
we find refinements and delicacies of great subtlety, 
the steps of the Parthenon measure two hundred 
feet long and have a curve on that length of about 
four inches. Now, knowing the Greek love for 
simplicity and refinement, it were vain to seek for 
richness or elaboration in their work. The best 
Greek vase drawings show great beauty of line. 
They do not show any attempt at foreshortening 
effects ; such would detract from the simplicity 
desired. In later times more elaborate drawing 
was attempted but we feel at once that the work is 
less valuable. The delicacy and simplicity of the 
early work is gone. That the Greek artist could 
foreshorten when or if he chose is amply proved 
by the copy of a Greek masterpiece, the well- 
known mosaic of the Battle of Issus at Naples. 
Here all difficulties of drawing and grouping are 
met and used in a manner which proves a well- 
practised hand. 

Again the Greeks were clear and accurate 
thinkers and disliked anything approaching vague- 
ness or mystery. We accordingly shall be dis- 
appointed if we seek for mystery in a Greek tem- 
ple. It is not there and was never meant to be. 
If by chance any feeling of mystery had crept in, it 
would have been carefully eradicated. 

We may contrast this with Oriental art. The 
Eastern mind loves profusion, elaboration and 
mystery. Persian poetry is elaborate and Persian 
art is florid. If we wish to understand the art of 
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the East we must accept this : more, we must revel 
in it. Every thousand black slaves of surpassing 
beautv, loaded with basins of gigantic jewels, 
added to a procession in the '‘Arabian Nights 
must be an added joy. Elaboration is not a vice 
in Eastern art : it is its greatest virtue. 

Now let us turn to primitive art. Here we find 
two leading characteristics ; the desire to tell a story 
and the love of a pattern. These characteristics 
in Egvptian pictorial art led eventually to hiero- 
glyphic writing in which the pattern and the story 
are supreme ; but all Egyptian mural decoration is 
more than mere surface patterning, it is story- 
telling. In mediaeval art we find the same thing. 
The carvings of a mediseval cathedral are more 
than fine decoration. They cannot in many cases 
be regarded as careful appreciations or studies of 
natural form ; they were a means of conveying emo- 
tional as well as moral or intellectual instruction. 
A mediaeval Rook of Hours was illuminated in gold 
and colours not onlv because a book was a wonder- 
ful and precious thing, not only for the glory of 
God. but to rouse and instruct the devotion of its 
readers. J^iich illustrations were far different from 
the pictures in a modern novel. They pretended to 
no realism, but thev told their story with a force 
and directness that could not be attained by printed 
words ; it was a storv which could only be con- 
veyed by pictorial art. Unless Ave are prepared to 
accept tliis aim. mediseA^al art loses its Avhole 
power. If we accept it, the strange draAving, the 
strong colour and the simple symbolism become an 
essential part, inoAutable and not to be corrected. 
For their object they are already correct. 

If the mediocwal artist, for instance, Avished to 
represent the martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket, 
he shoAA^d the saint clearly falling, his head aaoH 
split, so that there shall be no mistake about that. 
To indicate clearly his sanctity, his hands are 
shoAvn joined in prayer, a halo encircles his head, 
and in mid air an angel receives his soul. The 
assassins are shown brandishing their SAVords in 
simple attitudes expressh^e only of the act of strik- 
ing. That they could not keep their balance for 
an instant is of no account : they must bt* striking. 
The SAA^ord of one is actually cleaving the saint's 
head. Their faces are ugly-~no mat^^er if his- 
torically each AA'as an Adonis — the murderers cf a 
saint must be ugly. The murder took plac? in n 
church, tAA'o columns and an arch aauII express that, 
but AA'e m‘ed not expect a picture of the interior of 
Ca n t e rb ury Ca t he d ral . 

So AA’ith all medircAuil art. The artist did not 
for a moment imagine that St. Peter AA'ent about 
HeaA^en AA’ith two enormous keys, or that St. Sebas- 
tian AA'as condemned to an eternal &alA'ation filled 
AA’ith arroAvs ; but so they are ahvays represented. 
OtherAAise avc sliould not recognise tliem. 

In CAa^ry case the artist expressed his ideal and 
told his story Avith absolute frankness and AAdtiiout 
hesitation. AVe must ask him for no more than he 
gives. We must not ask for atmosphere, for 


anatomy, for historical realism. That such things 
Avere desirable had not even occurred to him. 

Noaa% since medifCA^al times, a great change 
has come oA’er our cmlisation. The Greek had 
loved clear and accurate thought. The mediaeval 
artist had loA^ed life, passion, and mystery. The 
modern mind more than anything loves knoAvdedge. 
With the Renaissance came the birth of accurate 
knoAAdedge, in fact of science, and from the four- 
teenth century to now AA^e have pursued that object 
Avith eA’-er-increasing ardour. As could not fail to 
be the case, the effect on art has been powerful. At 
first AA^e find a union betAveen the old passionate 
and Auvid art of mediseval times and the more 
exact observation of the scientific mind, and thus 
arose the great schools of Italian painting and the 
schools throughout Europe of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Gradually, hoAA'ever, the 
passion for knoAvledge,for intellect,became supreme 
in art. Classicism arose, and all branches of art 
AA^ere AATapt in a meaningless pedantry. In archi- 
tecture no forms AATre to be used save those sancti- 
fied by the example of the Greeks and Romans ; in 
painting, sculpture, and CA^en in literature, the same 
principle Avas folio Aved and art seemed boimd in an 
iron chain, not of tradition, but of intellect — of 
knoAvdedge. Such was, of course, an impossible 
position, for art cannot be based on intellect, but 
only on emotion ; and indeed Ave find that the great 
Avorks of the Classic period are great, not because 
they copied faithfully the details of Classic work, 
but because they conA^ey the feelings of eighteenth 
century artists. St. Paul’s Cathedral is a great 
Avork of art, not because it is Classic, but because it 
is Wren. Under this Aveight of intellect, architec- 
ture still suffers. One critic tells us that our only 
hope of progress lies in a faithful study of the build- 
ings of ancient Greece and Rome ; a second pins his 
faith to an equally faithful study of Gothic. Apart 
from his business ([ualities, Avith Avhich we are not 
noAv concerned, the architect is expected to be 
rather a scholarly antiquary than an artist. Yet 
AAdio AA’ould expect a modern poet to AATite alter- 
nately in the styles of Chaucer and of Pope, re- 
taining Avith care in each case the archaisms of his 
model ? Who Avould commission a portrait in the 
style of Vandyke ? We see from other arts that the 
alternath^e to historic “ correctness ” is not un- 
licensed eccentricity; yet from the architect is de- 
ii^anded alternately that strange quality of “ cor- 
rectness,” and that even stranger phenomenon, 
'' a neAV stvle.” 
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place. Ilie painter began for the first time to base 
his art on nature. The emotions he realised were 
now the emotions directly inspired bv nature his 
object was to .set tiiese down as e.yactlv as possi- 
ble. and tlius inevitably arose the schools of land- 
scape painting, now almost supreme in pictorial 
art. Ihe emotions which may be inspired by 
nature are, however, very varied: one man is in- 
spired by the intricacy, the delicacy of nature 
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another by broad masses of light and shade ; one 
will devote himself to the study of leaves and 
flowers, another to the realisation of all that cloud 
and sea mean to him. Thus have arisen the real- 
ists, the impressionists, and even the post-im- 
pressionists. This was the common aim of 
Whistler and of much Prerapha elite work, and 
thus we see that the difierence between the minu- 
test realist and a post-impressionist is not nearly so 
great as that between the work of either of them 
and the simplest mediseval drawing. The modern 
artist derives his feeling from nature. The medise- 
val from almost any other source of human feeling, 
almost never from nature, although freely using 
natural forms as material. The mediseval choice 
of subject is typical of almost all art up to the 
Renaissance. Human action and human feeling 
were the mainspring of mediseval art. Animals, 
birds, and beasts were man’s poor relations ; in- 
teresting in a lesser degree, they inspired him with 
grotesques, gargoyles, and bosses. In vegetables 
he was hardly interested. Mediseval foliage is as 
conventional as any acanthus scroll. Landscape 
he cared nothing about : it sometimes formed a 
background. 

Whilst recognising that all art is founded on 
emotion we must not be led by this belief to despise 
or to under-rate the power of intellect. A high in- 
tellectual training is necessary to the artist. His 
emotions must be trained by his intellect ; they 
must be curbed, restrained, and developed by in- 
tellect ; and only by intellect can he amass that 
store of material which is necessary to the realisa- 
tion of his completed work of art. We must also 
understand the quality of fine artistic emotion. It 
is not the mere untrammelled play of fancy or pas- 
sion. The emotion of our great artists is often 
ascetic, always highly tempered and refined. The 
results of untrained and unlicensed emotionalism 
are at the best bad art. The results of pure intellec- 
tualism may be great, but they are not art at all. 

This brings us to an important question — the 
place of ethical or moral ideas in art. We know 
that pure art has no connection with morals, as 
little as has pure science. The visions which rise 
in the artist’s mind are of all kinds, but just 
as his emotions are trained by intellect so they 
are trained by the ethical ideas of his time. A 
great artist will not externalise and fix every emo- 
tional idea which may arise in his mind. We none 
of us speak aloud every thought regardless of its 
suitability. We select from the mass of unformed 
thoughts some which we may develop and external- 
ise, and in this selection we must be largelyigoverned 
by the economic and moral conditions of life. Thus 
the moral judgment must always be of value in the 
criticism of a work of art. We may take as ex- 
amples those pictures which have been executed in 
which the leading motive is simply a love of 
cruelty. Pictures representing scenes of torture 
may be fine works of art and might so appear to 
beings devoid of human feeling. It were better 


that they had never been painted by men for men 
to look at, for there are some things which, though 
they might arouse noble emotions in a mind de- 
void of all save the artistic quahties, are not to be 
endured by artists who are men as well as artists, 
and the artist who is not also a man is a monster. 

Now for the appreciation of the art of past times 
we require some historical knowledge. To appreci- 
ate the art of our own day this is unnecessary, but 
the need for a broad sympathy is thereby rendered 
all the more important. Particularly in pictorial art 
the great variety of feelings which may be excited 
by nature renders an impartial judgment diffi- 
cult. We are apt to limit the emotions which we 
derive from nature, and to limit similarly our ap- 
preciations of art. A great artist such as Whistler 
experienced keen and delicate emotions before an 
evening sky. Visions of great beauty formed 
themselves in his mind, and were transferred to his 
' canvas. We, who look at his pictures, are privi- 
leged to enter into his thoughts so far as our more 
limited capacities will allow. We have a real 
communion with a great mind, and that at a 
moment when it was at its greatest, and the results 
for us are invaluable. To one who has studied 
Whistler, the shadows of evening, the dim sil- 
houettes against the dark blue sky of night, will 
for ever be something greater. Our minds have 
learned a new range of feeling and have indeed 
absorbed some of the greatness of Whistler. On 
the other hand, we shall find artists whose emotions 
are roused by delicate detail, who devote themselves 
to the exquisite delineation of natural objects. 
>Shall we scorn them because for them atmosphere 
has no charms ? I think not. A rose, even a 
couple of straws, may arouse feelings as delicate 
and as valuable as an evening sky. The old Dutch 
masters found a vent for their feelings in glass 
bottles and dead oysters ; and if we pass them by 
because of the lack of atmosphere we shall im- 
poverish our own feelings. Even an evening sky 
may excite difiereut feelings in different men, and 
if the feeling of the artist is one which is not that 
which we have been accustomed to associate witli 
such a scene, it is perhaps all the more necessary 
that we should learn to appreciate that feeling also. 
The Preraphaelites. for instance, painted nature 
with exquisite care — perhaps neglecting certain 
tones, certain values, but perhaps also gaining 
thereby other qualities. However, in all art which 
is definitely based on nature, a faithful rendering 
of some aspect of nature is evidently necessary. 
In portraiture, for instance, a good likeness is of 
first importance, and if the artist fails to attain to 
that, his picture is simply a misuse of material, 
however fine it may be in other respects. The 
sitter was his material and he has abused him. 

But much modern art is not based on nature. 
We may take as an instance the art of Blake. We 
are sometimes told that Blake suffered from a de- 
fective technical training. Did he ? It is im- 
possible to look at a page of Blake’s work without 
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feeling the deep emotion which stirs in every line ; 
the figures are full of strong, restrained passion, but 
they are not always anatomical. If we were to 
take one of Blake’s drawings, and, tracing carefully 
over it, were to correct the anatomy and reduce the 
proportions to a more exact accord with nature, we 
might produce a more scientifically correct result, 
but we should assuredly lose all that makes it 
artistically valuable. Blake’s technique was not 
defective, his drawing was not ignorant; it is indeed 
far wiser than most of us can ever attain to. Far 
from being kept back by ignorance, he was driven 
forward by artistic perception, and, judged by this 
standard, we must marvel at the accuracy of his 
drawing. It was an almost perfect instrument. 

I have taken two artists of very different charac- 
ter, so different that the distinction is easily marked 
and appreciated, but some such judgment of motive 
must be applied to every artist. Some live, as it 
were, on the borderland. Their art, founded on 
liuman emotion, still shows an appreciation of 
natural form and quality. Such men as Watts or 
Burne-Jones were not in chief students of nature, 
they were students of humanity and, though they 
often show much appreciation of natural form, 
their real claim is of a different nature. If we 
seek atmosphere in Burne-Jones’s work we shall be 
disappointed, atmosphere did not enter into Burne- 
Jones’s vision. If we seek tenderness and love, 
harmony and colour, we shall get our reward.- 

Nor is there any real difficulty in thus learning to 
appreciate styles of widely different character, in- 
deed some such effort is necessary if we would gain 
the greatest pleasure and benefit from life. All art 
must be approached in the right spirit. We must 
not approach poetry by way of grammar or archi- 
tecture through archspology. We must not ap- 
proach Blake through nature, or Whistler through 
human, life. 

We often hear a picture, particularly an his- 
torical picture, praised on account of its accuracy 
of detail, its verisimilitude, and the care with which 
every costume has been studied from museums, 
every face made to recall contemporary portraits. 
Now is this art ? It is, indeed, art of a peculiarly 
modern type, for it is art flooded and submerged bv 
intellect. In this it truly represents our present 
age. In fact, it is not 'art at all. It may be 
science, though even here, as the painter never saw 
the occurrence, it is bound to be inaccurate, and 
therefore only bad science. Sucb works depend 
fox their value on the human emotion felt and ex- 
pressed, and where such emotion is present accurate 
detail may go and not be missed. The mediseval 
artist boldly depicted monks and bishops as 
spectators of the Crucifixion; his work is often 
greater than that of the modern artist who paints 
his background in Jerusalem. The one painted an 
everlasting truth ; the other, too often, merely a 
tortured man. Verisimilitude, archeological and 
topographical accuracy are not necessary to art. 
They may be present in great art, but its greatness 


is not due to their presence. Holman Hunt, for 
instance, devoted years to the accumulation of 
accurate detail. Yet “ The Scapegoat ” or “ The 
Flight into Egypt ” are great pictures almost in 
spite of the Eastern background of the one and the 
accurate costuming of the other. Holman Hunt 
however considered that accurate detail was 
necessary to clothe his ideal, and whether we find 
pleasure in such detail or not, whether, indeed, we 
consider his detail always accurate, for he saw 
things with a peculiar vision, we need not let this 
blind us to the greater qualities of his work. 

I have already spoken of architecture, and of the 
value or otherwise of “ correctness ” in buildings. 
Similarly let us think of poetry. There is no art 
more incorrect to the facts of nature as regarded by 
science. Thus Keats in the “ Ode to the Nightin- 
gale ” : Haply the Queen Moon is on her Throne, 
clustered around by all her starry fays.” As as- 
tronomy this is hopeless, as art it is great, for 
Keats is using nature as she was used by the mediae- 
val artist, as material for the expression of human 
emotion — ^the emotion which he felt in a moon- 
light night. In ‘‘Hamlet” Polonius, when urging 
Laertes to set sail, says “ the wind sits in the 
shoulder of your sail,”a phrase not to be understood 
of a meteorologist but expressing with wonderful 
force the urgency of Polonius’s wishes. It is this 
touch of emotion and of imagination which is the 
essence of art. 

What I have tried to express to you does not 
mean that nature is to be despised, or that accuracy 
is a vice — very far from it, only that accuracy, in 
itself, is not an artistic virtue. It is only so in so 
far as it conveys and is part of the artist’s vision ; 
only that nature is not the sole motive and subject 
of art. It is only one motive, though a great one, 
amongst many. Art is concerned with all human 
life and will be content with nothing short of that. 

This introduces us to the claim of art for art’s 
sake, a saying which can be interpreted in various 
ways, for it is evident that the word “ art ” is used 
in two different meanings in the one sentence. If 
it means that art should be exercised from the 
desire for external expression of a deeply felt 
emotion, not for the sake of notoriety or gain, 
nothing could be more true. Often, however, it is 
taken to mean picture-painting for the sake of the 
observation of nature and confined to motives 
directly inspired by nature. Such a claim is im- 
possible. It is too narrow, for it excludes from art 
all architecture, all poetry, all drama, most mediae- 
val and classic art of any kind. It is not directly 
fatal to the artist, for great art may be created 
even in the narrowest of schools. It is absolutely 
fatal to the critic. He must understand and sym- 
pathise with varied styles and motives. 

Another point which we may shortly consider is 
the so-called limitation ” of art. We are told 
that our materials have limitations which we must 
not go beyond, that certain motives are suited to 
architecture, others to painting, others to sculp- 
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ture, and that these limitations must not be over- 
passed. This may have some truth in it, but it 
is looking at art upside down. We have seen that 
a work of art consists essentially of an inward 
vision formed in the mind of the artist and formed 
in the materials of his craft. Can these very 
materials then act as limitations ? Surely not, 
rather are they opportunities. When the architect 
conceives a building, his stones, his wood, his 
knowledge of technique rise together in his mind, 
moulded to the expression of his emotions. Were 
it not for the stone and the wood, were it not 
for his knowledge of how these can be used, he 
would be unable to form his vision at all and his 
art would not exist. How could the poet write 
without words ? There are, indeed, no limitations 
to art save the limitations of the artist’s mind ; the 
materials, the technique and the form are all instru- 
ments to be used by him to the utmost of his 
capacity, and his instruments are his opportunity, 
not his limitations. The artist’s conception of a 
statue is not limited by the fact that the statue is 
to be of bronze. The architect’s conception of a 
palace is not hmited by the fact that it is to be 
built of stone. It is created by these things- 
Did the sculptor not know the uses of bronze or the 
architect those of stone, they could not even begin 
to design a work of sculpture or of architecture. 

Yet, as ordinarily used, there is some truth in the 
saying. If the design is conceived, as it always 
should be, in its material, there can be no question 
of limitations. The case is difierent when a design 
is conceived in some other material. If, for in- 
stance, a building were conceived as a picture or as 
a prominent object in some landscape, if, in fact, it 
vrere conceived as a painter would naturally con- 
ceive it, the building would probably be impossible 
to construct and unsatisfactory if erected. Simi- 
larly the architect usually cannot visualise his 
buildings in water-colour ; his attempts to do so 
may be seen yearly on the walls of the Royal 
Academies, and, may I say it, they are not art. 
They are an attempt to realise in one material a 
design which was formed in another. These are 
extreme cases. What has given rise to the theory 
of the limitations of material seems to be a lesser 
case of the same kind. The artist sometimes does 
not seem to form his vision sufficiently clearly, his 
mind, accustomed to plaster, visualises in plaster 
what will be executed in wood ; and the result, of 
course, is plaster. It may be made of wood, but 
emotionally and artistically it is plaster. We can 
all find many such examples, buildings which are 
drawings or statues which are made of clay, 
though clothed in a suit of marble. They bear 
witness not to the limitations of art, but to the 
limitations of the artist’s power. 

Akin to this is the distinction between decora- 
tive art and other art — presumably undecorative. 
All art is one, its object is the transmission of an 
emotional image and thereby of the feelings which 
created that image. Poetry and music convey 


that image through the ear, for even when we 
read poetry we hear ourselves speak it. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting convey it 
through the eye. Such a classification is genuine, 
but how can we separate those arts whose appeal 
is made through the eye, save by the materials 
which they use ? Painting, architecture, and 
sculpture are separate, because they form them- 
selves in different materials. 

Yet painting, in special, is divided into decora- 
tive painting and, again I hesitate, undecorative 
painting ? Decorative painting, I gather, is 
marked by an absence of light and shade, a fre- 
quent archaism of drawing, and is, in general, an 
inferior article. Yet the paintings of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel or the frescoes of Fra 
Angelico in San Marco are amongst the finest works 
of human genius which the world has seen. The 
whole of the early Italian School was decorative. 
The sculptures of the Parthenon were designed as 
decoration and can only be understood as such. 
Indeed, the only art which is not decorative is in- 
tellectual art, and that is not art at all. The dis- 
tinction is impossible ; even pictorial art does not 
gain by being surronnded by a gold frame and by 
having no connection with its surroimdings. The 
artist’s opportunities are as great on a church wall 
as in a studio, indeed they may be greater, and no 
art suffers by its opportunities, even if we disguise 
them as limitations. 

Both in the creation and in the appreciation of 
all art the first essential is a clear internal vision. 
This is the true work of art ; the appreciation of it 
is true criticism. This includes all material, all 
technique, for technique beyond the vision is mere 
juggling. To attain this we must study and 
imderstand not merely our own art but all art ; we 
must not confine ourselves to the mere accumula- 
tion of material, the learning of tricks of draughts- 
manship, or the collection of archaeological and 
scientific facts ; we must train and develop our 
emotions. Material, technique, and knowledge are 
necessary ; without them we shall have nothing 
wherewith to form our works of art, and the greater 
our knowledge of technique, the fuller will be the 
works which are formed from it. The purpose of 
art is not the exhibition either of manual dex- 
terity or of knowledge, it is the expression of cer- 
tain human emotions and must be judged and 
appreciated by the quality of its feeling. And 
we must remember that the artist is a man 
sharing in the life and work of other men. His 
work is no mere luxury, it is a necessary part of 
human life. The artist is, not an alien or a hermit. 
He does not stand outside humanity. He is not 
peculiar. He is a man amongst other men, and his 
work has never been better expressed than it was 
by the Greek writer : We are here “ to make 
gentle the life of the world.” 

The writer demres to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Signor Benedetto Croce's ^d^sthetic,'* 


D 
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THE GENTLEMAN AND AECHITECT. 

OU have probably been used to consider that 
our generation is the first to give a really 
philosophic study to architecture. Other 
and earlier ages, you think, followed consciously 
or unconsciously rules, traditions, or examples, 
but ours alone has looked with wide intelligence on 
the whole scheme of architectural activity, ana- 
lysing, comparing, discerning : ours alone possesses 
the confident assurance which can say, with ail the 
world's experience behind it : Here is beauty and 
here is the way to it.*’ 

But you have forgotten the year 1755, and you 
have probably never heard of Mr. de Cordemoi. In 
1755 from a printer’s in Gray’s Inn, there dawned 
upon London that Essay on Architecture in which 
its True PrincijAes are exflaiited, and inrariahle 
Rides proposed, for directing the judgment and joiin- 
i}ig the taste of the gentlonan and the architect. Mr. 
de Cordemoi was not its author, he was the author’s 
forerunner. There is in this pubhcation no ex- 
pressed (though much implicit) evidence of its 
French origin. It is in fact a translation (if the 
word translation can be applied to a mere misfit of 
foreign clothing) of a treatise by the ''celebrated 
Pere Laugier.”* The person who decked the 
author’s words in a semblance of the English 
language may himself have been an architect or a 
gentleman or both ; but he was joyously deficient 
in knowledge of idiom and presumably was de- 
barred from contact with a dictionary, limitations 
which add infinitely to the pleasures of his 
publication. 

The need for the illumination which the work is 
to afford is set forth with simple ostentation. We 
have not as yet any ivorh which establishes in a solid 
manner the principles of Architecture, ichich mani- 
fests the true spirit of it, or which proposes rules 
proper to direct the tcdcnt and fix the taste it is 
not sufficient to Icnoiv how to work oidij, u'e ought to 
learn how to think. . . Architecture alone (of all the 
arts) has hitherto been abandoned to the caprice of 
Architects, which have given vs precepts of it without 
discernment. The ancients, it seems, including 
Vitruvius, all fall short of our expectations, and cdl 
the moderns except Mr. de Cordemoi only comment 
npon Vitruvius and follow him in all his wandeungs 
with cooifidence. I say Mr. de Cordemoi excepted : 
this authoi' more profound than the greatest part of 
others hath discovered the truth which was hid to 
them. 

I was ashamed of my ignorance, and still more 
ashamed to show it. But heavily disguised as a 
candidate for the Intermediate Examination I 

* There is in ray copy no iiulication \\hutc\t‘r of the 
original authors name; but a manii-ciipt note in the 
Institute copy ^nves the inform. ition. and adds that the 
writer, while concealin^r h\< name in the hist French 
edition, placed it on the title -pa^e ot the second, which 
synchronised with the London issue of the translation 

( 1755 ). — r. tv. 


ventured to make inquiries at No. 9 Conduit Street 
on Mr. de Cordemoi and his works. Somewhat 
to my relief I drew blank. 

The author, it seems, could not get even from 
Mr. de Cordemoi all that he required, but not dis- 
couraged he fathomed the abyss, until, as he 
believed, he discovered the bottom. He interrogated 
his soul, and all at once, he says, it has given to my 
eyes a great light. 

So much for preface — now for the bottom ” 
and the '* great light.*’ 

When we speak of the art of building, of the confused 
heaps of troublesome rubbish, of heaps of shapeless 
materials, dangerous scaffolds, a frightful cjame of 
machines, a multitude of ragged labourers : this is 
all that presents itself to the imagination of the 
vulgar — but all this, of course, is, as our author says, 
the mere?'i?u/; we have got to concern ourselves 
with deeper and higher mysteries, 

AYe accordingly glance at history and are not 
long in discovering that after the Greeks, to whom 
Architecture owes all that is perfect in it, SLXid cextam 
experiments of the Homans which served to show 
the ivhole universe that when perfection is arrived at 
there only remains to iniitate or decay, there followed 
a terrible disaster so veiled in obscurity of language 
that we barely recognise in it the identity of the 
Gothic periods. It was a new system of Architecture 
ivherein unskilful proportions, ornaments ridiculously 
connected and heaped together, presented stones as 
paper icork. unformed, ridiculous, and superfluous. 
This modern architecture hath been hut too long the 
delight of Europe. Most of our great churches are 
unfortunately destined to preserve the traces of it to 
the remotest posterity. But better days, as we know, 
followed : the Renaissance dawned, though not so 
named by the w’riter. We have had. he says, our 
Michael Angelos, our Bramanti, and our Vigniolis 
(sic). They and others like them abandoned the 
ridiculous geugaivs of the Goths and Arabians, and 
substituted in their room manly and elegant appear- 
ances of the Done, Ionic, and Corinthian. 

M e seem to be getting on somewhat incon- 
sistently, for if after Greece there was nothing left 
but imitation or decay it is difficult to account for 
the writer s bliss in the Vigniolis ] but his only mis- 
giving at this point is lest he should be despised as 
a mere amateur. Don't say, he cries, that not being 
of their profession I cannot speak of it with sufficient 
knoidedge. ^ It is assuredly the most vain of diffi- 
culties. We daily judge of tragedies without having 
ever made verses. 

So we have an appeal to the primitive house, a 
sort of analysis of simple wood construction, the 
column, the beam, the rafter. It is a dull chapter 
unrelieycd by the sallies of the translator ^ve 
vherc he conveys the information that there is 
lemaimiiir in France a very fine monument of the 

ZTse*'’ 

This {iretty compliment on the part of the men 
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of Nimes is no doubt intended to reciprocate our 
politeness in calling it the maison carree/’ 

The author's method of holding up the pure 
theory of beauty is, throughout his book, to take 
the main features of Classic architecture one by 
one and expose to opprobrium the practices which 
he considers to be faults. He starts with columns, 
which he truly observes should be upright and 
round. Its diminution (which for a variety the 
translator calls diynunition^ a word which I have 
hitherto only heard in the mouths of light-and-air 
experts) should, he says, he from the bottom to the 
toj>, and the column should hear directly 07i the 
pavement. 

The first defect is when instead of detaching the 
columns they hold them engaged to the wall. This is 
a nasty rap for the men of Nimes and the engaged 
columns of their square house, but the author does 
not notice the inconsistency except by admitting 
that the shameful yiecessity of attached columns 
should only be employed discreetly and in an 
impossibility of doing better. The second defect is 
in place of round pillars to employ square pilasters. 
At pilasters he fairly seethes with indignation : 
the pilaster is a thing I cannot hear with. This 
aversion was born ivith me (poor little baby !) — 
and the reason he gives is delightful. There is in 
them lively and commodious stops that obstruct the 
view; their surfaces without the roundings give 
a fiat air to the whole order . . . 7ce ought to look 
upon them as a low innovation. Other strictures 
on column design follow, including an unmerited 
attack on flutings which is hardly consonant with 
the reverend writer's admiration of all things 
Greek. Even rustic columns are, he thinks, less 
vicious than the fluted. A good many modern 
critics will agree with his attack on the former. 
The rustic columns are hut a capricious imagination. 

It is 7iot an entire column that 07ie sees ; they are 
different cut pieces of columns heaped one upon 
another in an imejqual ynodel. Of twisted columns 
he has yet harder words to say : they are in truth 
in architecture what in human bodies is called a leg 
broken in wrestling. Do not let us run into the 
counterfeit hrillant, it only proves the want of genius. 

Pedestals are an abomination to him. He attri- 
butes their use to parsimony. They would have 
columns there : it would hove cost too much to have 
them of a model great enough to ynake them bear im- 
mediately upon the pavement, from thence arose the 
necessity of pedestals. 

Entablatures next come under scrutinv : he 
falls foul of the Koman arcade motive, thinking 
that it provides an unworthy support to the archi- 
trave which should be self-supporting:, and he goes 
on to attack the entablature which breaks " 
round the column or pilaster. A deep-seated 
objection to the Whitehall front of the Treasury 
buildings places me in complete sympathy wnth the 
author on this point. 

Pediments he would confine altogether to the 


legitimate terminations of main roofs. Other 
applications of these features he humorously 
describes as preposterous impediments ! He allows 
them as covering the portal of a church, but is down 
on curved pediments as being against nature. 
Broken pediments are, as you w^ould expect, 
detestable ... of all frenzies the ynost consummate. 

Orders one above the other he allows as being 
a license that is authorised by necessity, but to the 
lower orders he denies all that carries in it the 
representation or idea of a roof. I do pretend that 
we should retrench of the mferior order all parts of 
the entablature that is called frise and. cornish, in 
fact, nothing is allowed to the lower orders but the 
mere architrave. 

He forbids altogether the carrying of a great 
order through two or more stories and has no 
patience with attics. Nothing is more unformed and 
ynore defective than this attic. 

It is to the translator that we owe the special 
horrors of the following phenomenon : I was showed 
one day a lobby, fixed upon three arches, supported in 
the air in the foryn of a tail-piece. They told me, 
See here, what a bold piece is this. 

At lavSt our purist's objection to anything but 
mere colunm and beam design breaks down. He 
admits that an edifice of detached colimins which 
bear an entablature is not habitable. The necessity 
of preserving oneself from the injuries of the air, and 
ynany other ynotives still more interesting (including, 

I suppose, decency) oblige us to fill up the spaces 
between the columns. This sanction of walls leads 
him on to doors and windows, for which he re- 
commends square as opposed to semicircular heads. 
Such heads produce spandrils — not that he calls 
them spandrils, having instead recourse to a cir- 
cumlocution which occupies half a page. But of 
these spandrils, he says that These sort of irregular 
spaces . . . oblige you to place therein low orna- 
ments for which one can give no other reason than 
that they have been placed there to cover a defect. 

Hitherto, I quote again, / have run through all 
the necessary parts of architecture and I have not 
met a mch in my road. What then in effect is a 
inch ^ ... I cannot believe that good sense can be 
pleased with looking on a statue placed in a window 
cut as a hollow tower. My antipathy to niches is 
invincible, and fill they have shown me the principle 
ojid yiecessity of it I shall lay violent hands upon all 
those who shall present them. 

I have now offered enough samples from this 
work of mystery, imagination and humour ” to 
cause a moderate run on the Institute copy, but I 
cannot put down my pen without assuring my 
readers that there is in store for them another 
blow to our modern self-sufficiency. 

Town-planning at least is a modern movement. 
Not a bit of it. Hear old Cordemoi, to be sure, 
does not appear to have dealt in it, but the Rev. 
Father has a whole chapter upon the subject and 
upon the embellishment of gardens. 
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Reading beneath the veil of the translator’s 
inventions I gather that Pere Laugier has a good 
deal of sense in his views of urban propriety. 

You will laugh, no doubt, over his aspirations 
for a great square foivted into many streets as a 
goose-foot, and there is amusement to be found in 
his complaint against the field-gates that at this 
day make the gates of Paris the first object that 
fresents itself to the entering traveller are some had 
fallisadoes raised, some ill, some tvell, upon cross 
pieces of wood, roiding upon two old hinges and 
favked tciih two or three heaps of dung. But below 
the mask of garbled English there is a genuine 
enthusiasm for the giand style in street schemes, 
and there are some really excellent rules laid down 
as to the proper relations of uniformity and in- 
dividuality in the designing of long groups of street 
houses. Many of the good Abbe's longings have 
in his own Paris come true. 

And so farewell, strange little book ; farewell 
reverend and ambitious author : farewell nameless, 
shameless translator, and thank you kindly for the 
abounding, zealous inefiiciency which decorates 
the very index with such cheery jewels as Chapel 
Holy, vicious cartridges, and Corps of Lodgings. 

Paul Wateehouse [F.]. 


BOME IMPORTANT CASES UNDER THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

T he recent successful attempt of the Practice 
Committee, by means of the series of Papers 
on “ The Newer Responsibilities of Archi- 
tects/' to emphasise the importance of several 
recent legal decisions, and inridentalJy to curdle 
the blood of timid members of the profession, has 
incurred the critickm that theie are no newer 
responsibilities. All that is reqiiiied, it is said, is 
for architects to know the larious branches of 
their work which come within the scope of the 
term professional practice/’ and to exercise 
reasonable care in regard thereto. Probably the 
critics are technically right, but if architects have 
no newer responsibilities, it will he admitted by 
everyone that, liv reason of the increased com- 
plexity of tlieir work, their responsibilities aie 
much greater than they weie a generation ago. 

While there is at present no recognised text- 
book dealing with the subject of professional 
practice as a whole, there is no lack of authoritative 
works dealing with the principal sub-divisions of 
this subject, such as the law of contracts, the 
building lavr, and the law and practice in regaid 
to easements of light and air &c. The averaie 
practitioner, however, can liardly be expected 
to study each one of these several brandies of liis 
work to such an extent as to be thoroughly familiar 
with the case law. And yet it is impoVsible for 
him to have a proper acquaintance with several 
important branches of professional practice with- 


out a knowledge of some of the most important 
cases decided by the Courts. This is particularly 
so in the case of the special requirements governing 
the erection of buildings in London. It is there- 
fore thought that some service may be done by 
inviting attention in the columns of the Johri^al 
to a few of the most important cases that have 
been decided under the London Building Acts. 

Everyone who practises in London is bound to 
have regard to the provisions of Part VIII. of the 
London Building Act, 1894, in regard to party 
structures. But it is not sufficient to know 
merely the statute law in regard to the subject. 
There are one or two important cases, a knowledge 
of which is essential to a proper understanding of 
the requirements. 

Few buildings are erected in tbe central districts 
of London in regard to which party structure 
notices have not to he served. On the average 
building site there are usually at least two partv 
structures in respect of which notices must be 
served. It was for many ye'ars an uncertain 
question whether, in the common case of a party 
structure forming part of a building subject to 
several leasehold or other interests, it was necessary 
for the building owner to serve a notice on the 
several owners, or only on the owner in possession. 
For the last five or six years, however, there has 
been a case governing this question. The case, 
which may he considered to be more far reaching 
in its effect than any other case decided under the 
London Building Acts, is that of Crosby v. Alham- 
bra Co. [Law Reports (1907) 1 Ch. 295]. The 
circumstances in this case were as follows : — The 
plaintiffs Crosby were the lessees for a term of over 
ninety years of a building adjoining the Alhambra 
Theatre, which building for the wffiole of its extent 
on the side next the Alhambra was in the occupa- 
tion of the London County Council under a twenty- 
one years' lease. On the Alhambra Co. desiring to 
execute certain works to the party structure be- 
tween the two premises, a party structure notice 
was served on the London County Council, but 
no such notice was served on the plaintiffs. They 
were in consequence unaware of the intention to 
execute the works until such were actually in pro- 
gress, when they forthwith applied for and obtained 
an injunction pending the hearing of the case. 

It was contended on behalf of the Alhambra Co 
that the Act was complied with if a notice was 
served on the owner in possession. It was argued 
for the plaintiffs that it was necessary for a notice 
to be served on every person coming witliin the 
definitjon of owner. This definition as niven in 

Section 5 {29),of the London Building Act3s94, is 
as follows ' The expression < owner ’ shall apply 
to every person in possession or receipt either of the 
whole or of any part of the rents or profits of any 
land or tenement pr in the occupation of anv land or 
tenement otherwise than as a tenant from year to 
year or for any less term or as a tenant at will.” 
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The Court decided in favoui* of the plaintiffs. Mr. 
Justice Neville stated in his judgment that all 
persons coining within the foregoing definition of 
owner must be served, with the exception that, 
where some interest in premises is held by several 
persons as tenants in common or joint tenants, 
service on one of such tenants will probably be 
sufficient. 

It follows from this case that the architect 
acting for the building owner should most certainly 
advise his client that, if a party wall is affected by 
any proposed work, or if it is intended to build 
within ten feet of, and at a lower level than, an 
adjoining building, it is necessary to serve notices 
on every person having an interest in the adjoining 
building other than that of a tenant from year to 
year, or of a tenant at will. Of course the service 
of several notices is likely to involve the building 
owner in some httle expense — a notice usually 
results in an award, and there is hardly an award 
made which does not contain a clause providing for 
the payment by the building owner of the fees of 
the adjoining owner’s surveyor. But, in the face of 
this case of Crosby v. Alhambra Co,, an architect 
will be most unwise if he omits to inform bis 
client of the obligation imposed by statute of 
serving notices on all adjoining owners. It is 
admitted that it hitherto has not been the general 
practice to serve party structure notices in this 
comparatively broadcast manner. Many people 
still place reliance on the service of a single notice 
addressed to ‘‘ the owner ” on the premises. But 
this comparatively recent case clearly shows that, 
if there is more than one interest in the property 
concerned, a person who persists in such a policy 
incurs the serious risk of his work being stopped 
by an injunction obtained by an adjoining owner 
who has failed to receive his statutory notice. 

Another important case under Part VIII. of the 
London Building Act, 1894, concerns the question 
of compensation. A close study of this part of the 
Act will show that in the majority of cases the 
liability of a building owner who, in executing 
works to a party structure, has affected the pre- 
mises of an adjoining owner, is limited to making 
good all damage. In the case of Adams v. Maryle- 
hone Borough Council [Law Reports (1907) 2 K.B. 
822] where a party wall had been raised under 
section 88 of the Act, it was held by the Court of 
Appeal that the surveyors responsible for the 
award in this case had acted rightly in refusing to 
give compensation for loss of trade, as there was 
no provision for compensation in the section. 
The Lords Justices, however, made it clear that 
when works are carried out under certain pro- 
visions of the Act, compensation can be awarded 
for, among other things, loss of trade. These pro- 
visions are section 87, sub-section 6 ; section 93, 
sub-section 3 ; and section 95, sub-section 2 (b) ; in 
each of which cases it will be noted that provision 
for compensation is specifically made. It will 


also appear from this case that the amount of the 
compensation can be assessed by the surveyors. 
Consequently, where the work executed comes 
within the scope of either of the three foregoing 
provisions, the surveyor to the adjoining owner 
should obtain the insertion of a clause in the award 
providing for the payment of compensation in 
respect of the work executed under such provisions, 
and also providing that the amount of the compen- 
sation is to be determined by tbe surveyors. 

There is in regard to party walls a further point 
of very considerable importance both under 
Part VIII. and other provisions of the London 
Building Act, 1894. Is a wall which is a party 
wall for the lower portion of its height, a party 
wall throughout the whole of its height, ox is it an 
external wall above the level at which it ceases to 
separate two buildings ? There are two important 
cases which affect this point. In Drury v. Army 
and Navy Auxiliary Co, [Law Reports (1896) 
2 Q.B. 271] it was held by the High Court that 
in the case of a “ party wall ” separating two 
divisions of a building of the warehouse class, 
one of which divisions was of a greater height 
than the other, the wall ceased to be a party wail 
above a height of three feet from the roof of the 
lower division. The inclusion of this height of 
three feet in the portion considered as a party wall 
was of course due to the fact that the building was 
subject to the provision requiring the carrying up 
of the party wall to a height of three feet above the 
roof. In the quite recent case of London, Gloucester- 
shire and North Hants Dairy Co, v. Morley and 
Lanceley [Law Reports (1911) 2 K.B. 257] it was 
held by the High Court that a wall which separated 
two buildings of unequal height, and had by user 
become a party wall in its lower portion, ceased 
to be a party wall in its upper portion where it did 
not separate the two buildings, or come within the 
scope of the provision as to the carrying up of 
party walls above tbe roof. 

These two cases afford food for reflection, and 
taken together, cannot but have considerable 
influence on the administration of the Building 
Acts, and on the general building practice in 
London. But it should be noted that neither of 
these two decisions specifically covers the most 
common case of all — a wall which is a party wall 
by reason of the fact that it stands to a greater 
extent than the projection of the footings on lands 
of different owners.” 

Although there have been numerous cases 
decided in regard to questions of the general line 
of buildings in London streets, there is no case of 
such a nature that it wanunts special mention 
in this article. The law on this question has not, 
in broad principle, been affected by any decision. 
Speaking in general terms, it is not permissible 
except with tbe consent of the County Council, 
or except when dealing with the exact site of a 
previously existing lawful biiilding, to erect a 
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building in advance of the general line of buildings. 
The line is determined by the Superintending 
Architect, but there is the right of appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal against his decision. Cases 
involving most important questions hasre ad- 
mittedly been decided, but they only concern the 
architect indirectly, as cases which the Super- 
intending Architect and Tribunal of Appeal must 
take into consideration when determining the 
general line. 

As regards, however, the provisions of section 13 
of the 1891 Act, which control the erection of 
buildings within the prescribed distance, there is an 
important case with which every member of the 
profession in London should be acquainted. The 
case is that of London County Coimcil v. Patman 
and F other inr/hfrm (67 Justice of the Peace, 285) 
which was decided in 1903. It was held in this 
case that, in the re-erection of buildings within 
the prescribed distance, the plan of the old build- 
ings required to be certified by the District 
Surveyor was a plan showing only the ground area 
of the site and building. The importance of this 
decision lies in the fact that, as the certified plan 
which governs the erection of the new buildings 
has been held to be a ground plan only, the height 
of the new buildings is not limited by the height 
of the old buildings but issubject only to the general 
provisions of the Act. This case should be distin- 
guished from that of Paijnter v. ira^sou [Law 
Keports (1898) 2 Q.B. 31] decided under section 43 
of the 1894 Act, where it was held that the plans 
required under such section, which is one of those 
dealing with open space about buildings, must 
be plans and sections showing the whole extent of 
the building. 

Throughout the first portion of the 1894 Build- 
ing Act there are several sections which contain 
special requirements in regard to dwelling houses 
to he inhabited or adapted to be inhabited by 
persons of the working class.” It is important, 
tlierefore, to know what is meant by the term 

working class.” Much may be learnt on this 
point from a study of two important cases, L.C.O. 
V. Daris (77 Law Times Reports, 693) and Crow v. 
Dari<i (89 Law Times Reports, 407 ; and 91 Law 
Times Reports, 88). It will be seen from these 
cases that the term working class is not to be con- 
sidered as applying indiscriminately to persons 
earning their living by manual labour, hut as used 
in the Buihling Act, applies only to persons who, 
in the v'ords of ^Ir. Justice Channel i in the first of 
these two cases, ordinarily live in such a state 
and condition of life that overcrowding is likely 
to take place.'’ 

The number and size of the advertisement signs 
in London streets seem perpetually on the increase, 
and it is not infrequently said that the Council are 
to blame for allowing so many signs to be ejected. 
Few persons apparently are aware how very slight 


is the jurisdiction of the County Council in regard 
to such structures. There are quite a string of 
decided cases bearing on this subject. In C^urq 
Hotel V. L.C.G. (81 Law Times Reports, 450) it was 
held that an iron shelter projecting from a building, 
and fixed to the building in such a way as to become 
part of it, could not be erected without the consent 
of the County Council. The structure in this case 
was, of course, of a much more substantial char- 
acter than an ordinary sign, and there is no question 
as to the effectiveness of the Council’s control in 
regard to structures of this Icind. But as regards 
ordinary signs fixed to a building in such a way as 
not to form part of it, but to be in the nature of 
excrescences, it would appear that the Council 
have no power in regard to such structures under 
sections 22 and 73 of the 1894 Act. The Council 
have unsuccessfully contested three successive 
cases in regard to structures of this kind. These 
cases are Hull v. Ij.C,C, [Law Reports (1901) 

1 K.B. 580], L.C,C. V. Illuminated Advertisements 
Co. [Law Reports (1904) 2 K.B. 886], and L.C.C. v. 
^cheuzik [Law Reports (1905) 2 K.B. 695]. The 
only way in which ordinary small signs can appar- 
ently be dealt with under the present law is by 
means of by-laws made by the Council under 
section 164 of the 1894 Act, and administered by 
the several Borough Councils and the West- 
minster City Council. But no such by-law’s have 
been made. For an understanding of what degree 
of fixity, &c. will render a structure a part of a 
building, reference must be made to the actual law 
reports of the foregoing cases. It will be helpful 
in this connection to read also the reports of 
L.C.C. v. Hancock and James [Law Reports (1907) 

2 K.B. 45] and Hex v. Denman and L.C.C. (96 Law 
Times Reports, 672), in the latter of which two 
cases the High Court upheld the decision of a 
magistrate who had made an order for the removal 
of a large advertisement structure. 

All this is probably very dull reading. It is 
impossible to treat a subject of this kind in an 
interesting manner. Also no claim is made for 
any oricinality. All the cases mentioned have 
of course been referred to elsewhere ; many of 
them are reported in that excellent publication 

of Messrs. Arthur Crow and A. F. Jenkin the 

Arcldtexis' Law Reports. But although most 
persons practising in London wull accept the pro- 
position that at least the existence of these cases 
should be within their knowledge, they will hardly 
devote their leisure moments to wading throut^h 
the ordinary law^ reports. It is hoped, therefore, 
that a selection of the most important reports thus 
presented in tabloid form, and skilfully inter- 
mixed— this is a hint to the Editor— with other 
more interesting material, may receive a little 
attention from the London leaders of the Journal. 

Horace Cubitt [M.]. 
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liEVIEWS. 

M. HEBEARD^S RESTORATION OF THE 
PALACE OF DIOCLETIAN. 

Spalato. Le Palais de Diode ticn. lieleves et Pest aura- 
Lous Einest Hebrard. Texfe 2 mr Jacques Zeiller, 
Preface par Chatles Diehl et Appendice par Gustave 
Je<iuier. Fo. Pans 1912. ICh. Massin, 51 rue des 
Ecoles, Paris,} 

A Copy of this work has just been presented to 
the Library of the Institute by M. Ernest Hebrard, 
M. Hebrard carried off the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1904, and selected for his final “ Envoi ” the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. The drawings 
illustrating the volume were exhibited in 1910, 
when the “ MWaille d'honneur of the Salon was 
accorded to their author. They formed also, last 
year, one of the most important contributions to 
the Exhibition in Rome during the International 
Congress, and were accompanied by a large model, 
of which photographs are given in the volume. 

With the exception of a folio volume by an Austrian 
architect, Prof. G. Niemann, published two years 
ago, this work of M. Hebrard's is the first complete 
survey of the Palace since Robert Adam brought 
out his well-known work in 17 64. In order to as- 
sist him in his task, Adam secured the services of a 
French architect, Clerisseau, Grand Prix of 1746, 
and of two draughtsmen ; but for various causes 
he was only able to spend five weeks in Spalato. 
On the other hand, M. Hebrard paid no fewer than 
seven visits between 1908 and 1910, in some cases of 
two months each, so that he was able to pursue his 
investigations much farther than Adam. Some 
idea of the magnitude of his task may be judged 
from the plan given by Hebrard of the “ Etat 
actuel/’ Plate III., from which it will be seen that, 
with the exception of the entrance vestibule, the 
outer wall of the greater part of the crypto-porticus 
and a fragment at the south-west corner of the 
Palace of what are supposed to have been the 
baths, nothing remained above ground of the re- 
sidential portion of the Palace. Fortunately it 
happened that the whole of the basement story of 
the original Palace had been vaulted, and the 
greater part of the walls carrying these vaults and 
the vaults themselves still remained in situ. The 
difficulties which had to be encountered in order 
to get access to and measure them were very great ; 
in one or two cases the basement had been utilised 
as cellars for the shops or houses above, but in 
the greater number portions were filled with bones, 
having been used as ossuaries ; others had become 
drains, and in many cases the basement was filled 
with rubbish of every kind, rising sometimes up 
to the vault. Robert Adam in the five weeks 
he spent there was quite unable to pursue these 
investigations,* and, with the exception of a small 

* In proof of this there is an interesting drawing on 
page 17 of M. Hebrard’s work, by Clerisseau, who accom- 


portion of the basement at the north-west end of 
the Palace, all his measurements were confined to 
the walls and other buildings of whole structure 
still existing above ground. His conjectural re- 
storation of the Palace proper, therefore, is purely 
imaginary, and when compared with M. Hebrard's 
it will be seen that the great halls and reception 
rooms are not in accordance with the walls in the 
basement as set forth in M. Hebrard's measure- 
ments. 

The first chapter introducing the subject, the 
text of which is written by M. Zeiller, refers to all 
the authors who have written accounts of Spalato 
from the earliest times to the present day, the 
most important being that of Robert Adam, from 
whose work some reproductions are made in the 
text. 

Chapters II. and III. deal with the walls, the 
entrance gates, and the whole of the northern half 
of the town. The illustrations do not differ materi- 
ally from Adam's work, except that in the century 
and a half which has passed since his visit some of 
the architectural features have disappeared ; in the 
Golden Gateway, for instance, the shafts carrying 
the decorative arcade above the doorway are miss- 
ing. In the account, however, of the gatewavs 
a description is given, with illustrations, of the 
changes made in them in later times about which 
little is said in Adam's work. In the main street 
leading from the Golden or North Gate to the cross 
street between the two other gates (east and west) 
M. Hebrard introduces columns instead of piers, 
which correspond better with the usual colonnaded 
streets of Roman architecture. With the exception 
of one or two piers or fragments of wall nothing 
remains of the blocks on either side of this street ; 
in one of these M. Hebrard puts the quarters of the 
Imperial Guard , and in the other the stables, bakeries, 
and other dependencies. To a certain extent the 
same destruction has taken place in the two courts 
beyond the main cross street, but, fortunately, the 
central street leading to the Palace, the Temple of 
Jupiter in the west court, and the Mausoleum of 
Diocletian in the east court are fairly well pre- 
served, so that the conjectural restorations by M. 
Hebrard are virtually the same as those given in 
Adam's work. The temple in the west court used 
to be called the Temple of ^Esculapius, but is now 
recognised as a Temple of Jupiter, and, having been 
converted into a baptistery, is, with the exception of 
its portico, in perfect preservation, and M. Hebrard 's 
photographs of the interior (p. 105) showing the cof- 
fered burial vault, and of the exterior (p. 107) show- 
ing the segmental vault, are of great value. f With the 

panied Adam, in which the baths at the west end are 
shown. This is enclosed in an outline on which is written 
“ Partie souterraine.” This is more exact than Adam’s 
drawin^^, and corresponds better with M. Hebrard’s 
researches. 

t M. Hebrard in the model, and also in the magnihcent 
bird's-eye view of the whole I'aiace (Plate II ), shows a tile 
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exception of tlie Pantheon and the Temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine in Rome, this is the only Roman 
vaulted temple of which the vault is preserved ; of 
the Temple of Neptune in Rome only a part of one 
side of the vault remains, and of the Baths of 
Diana at Nismes part of the vault. In his conjec- 
tural restoration of the roof on the portico of the 
Mausoleum of Diocletian, no^Y the Duomo of Spalato, 
M. Hebrard is not so happy. Both M. Hebrard and 
Professor Niemann would seem to have assumed 
that the whole portico was covered wdth a pent- 
roof of tiles. The absence of any projecting string- 
course above this roof to throw off the rain stream- 
ing down the walls proves almost to a certainty 
that this pent-roof was no part of the original de- 
sign, and in this respect both Adam and Cassas, 
who show a flat roof with a blocking course or 
cJieneau above the cornice, are more correct. In 
the west front of the mausoleum there was originally 
a portico consisting of two rows of columns, four 
in each row ; this was destroyed v, hen the Great 
Campanile was built in the thirteenth century. 
There is clear evidence of itsexistence, however, and 
in this respect the plans of Adam, Cassas, Hebrard 
and Niemann agree, but its relation to the portico 
round the mausoleum is speculative. On page T8 
M. Hebrard gives a section showdng the comice of 
the central body of this portico (the actual remains 
are shown in Plate XI. of the Porte duMausolee''), 
and above this he conjectures a segmental barrel 
vault, for which there is no evidence. If he had 
contented himself with a horizontal stone roof, the 
height would not have exceeded that of the block- 
ing course shown in Adam. As it is, he is obliged to 
raise a small attic story to mask the roof as shown 
on page T2. This has led to a complicated arrange- 
ment which will be best understood by referring to 
Plate XII. It is true that M. Hebrard has done 
his best to avoid interfering with the semicircular 
wdndow which lighted the interior of the mauso- 
leum, and of which there is a good drawin^^ 
(Plate XLVIII.) in Cassas.* It is possible that 
M. Hebrard was misled by the conjectural restora- 
tion of Prof. Xiemann, who calmly introduces a 
pediment over the whole portico and blocks up 
the semicircular window, the only source by which 
the interior was lighted. The architect of the 
Palace is not likely to have provided a window 
and then blocked it up with a pediment. This 
pentile roof had already gone in Adam’s time, as 
may be seen from his drawings ; the evidence of 
its existence is only known by the sinkings in the 
wall to receive the timbers, and it is quite possible 

root over tbp stone vuiiit, but the side elevation on pages 
and 107 suggests that there wa> no ^pace left foi ”uch a 
cohering It may however have been protected by sheets of 
lead or copper. 

* Im/opc ct hKtoiupic <Jc VLstne ct la 

Dalmatie, par L. F. Ca-^sas A J. Lavallee. 


that it only dated from the thirteenth century 
when the Campanile was built. 

Coming now to the Palace proper containing the 
habitation of the Emperor and his suite, the state 
reception-rooms, dining-rooms, guest-rooms, baths, 
&c., which covered an area of about 80,000 square 
feet, it is necessary first to explain that the level of 
the ground on the south side was considerably 
lower than that of the town, so that under the 
whole of the Palace proper there was a basement 
varying from 20 to 23 feet, floor to floor ; part of this 
height was obtained by a flight of seven steps 
(measuring about 4.6) up to the vestibule. It has 
already been pointed out that with this exception of 
the vestibule, the south wall of the crypt o-porticus, 
and a fragment of the bath, nothing remains of the 
Palace above ground, so that M. Hebrard’s conjec- 
tural restoration of the Palace (Plate YI.) is based on 
the lines of the basement walls below. M. Hebrard in 
his plan of ‘‘ Petat actuel,” Plate III., has indicated 
in black all the walls existing above ground, and in 
outline the walls existing and measured of the base- 
ment story, so that comparing this plan with the 
restored plan, one is able to judge how closely he 
has adhered to the actual facts as discovered in his 
minute researches. Roughly speaking, he would 
seem to have been able to recover about three- 


quarters of the whole of the basement plan. The 
most complete account of the researches made is 
given by M. Zeiller in Chapter IV., with plans and 
sections by M. Hebrard in the text, so that one is 
able to follow to the fullest the results set forth, 
lor the conjectural restoration of the principal 
floor M, Hebrard has had to trust to his intimate 
acquaintance with the architecture of Diocletian’s 
time, as also with that which preceded it. And in 
this respect he has been able to avail himself of the 
magnificent series of restorations of Roman archi- 
tecture by the Grand Prix students, by Blouet on 
the Thermse of Cara call a, Deglane on the Palaces 
of the Palatine, and by Paulin on the Thermse of 
Diocletian, to mention only the more remarkable 
of the seiies. By far the most interesting portion 
of M. Hebrard' s discoveries is to be found in the 
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that of the floors above were lighted. These courts 
as will be seen on the restored plan (Plate VI)’ 
run between the crypto-porticus or long alley on 
the south and various offices on the north side. 
As already stated, all the rooms in the basement 
were vaulted, butM. Hebrard noticed that in the 
narrow alleys or passages some of the walls rose 
up to the level of the principal floor, without 
any indication of a vault ; he concluded therefore 
that these wails were the external walls of courts 
and this conclusion was confirmed by the existence 
of windows which dem-e their light from these 
courts. _ This is virtually a new discovery, for al- 
though m the Therm® of Caracalla and Diocletian 
it has been known that there were internal courts, 
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tliefce were generally nearly square on plan, but 
two of the courts in M. Hebrnrd's plan are 106 feet 
long by about 8-10 feet in width only ; the 
^Yalls being about 60 feet high from the basement 
to cornice. Such courts would not probably now 
bo passed by the London County Council, but as 
they nin from north to south the sun at its meri- 
dian would at all events once a day penetrate to 
the bottom. These courts are well shown in the 
section Plate XVI., and the fullest confirmation of 
tlieir existence is to be found in Prof. Xiemann’s 
lira wings. The two architects worked indepen- 
dently, Prof. Niemann from 1904-1907 and M. 
Hebrard from 1906-1910, but they arrived at the' 
same results, as may be seen by comparison of their 
plans. A second revelation is to be found in a 
series of chambers on either side of the tablinum 
or central hall to which the name of “ Ospitali 
is given by M. Hebrard. Separated from the 
cellars under the tablinum by a narrow court on 
either side, he found a series of six rooms or vaults, 
eac'h Avith its windoAV and entered from a side 
passage ; the rooms above these on two floors, 
twenty-four in number, M. Hebrard considers 
were the guest-rooms. The rooms measured 20 feet 
bv 16 feet, larger than any of the bedrooms in 
Pompeii, and moreover each had its window, which 
was not the case there. In the section Plate XVI. 
is shown the way in which light was admitted to the 
larger halls over those of lesser height (a system 
known to ns by Blouet's Therin^e of Cara call a), 
and also from the peristyles. The decoration of the 
walls and vaults shown in this section is of great 
beauty and possibly would have surprised Diocle- 
tian himself, as the Roman artists in the provinces 
were not equal to those who were employed in 
Rome ; but it is l)ased on the paintings found in 
Rome and Pompeii. and, for the vaults and ceilings, 
on those of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli and numerous 
ton\bs in Romo. 

So far as the conjectural restoration is concerned 
M. Hebrard’s drawings speak for themselves with- 
out any further description; they are al) in accord- 
ance with the magnificent series of restorations 
which have enrinated from the brilliant researches 
of Grand Prix students, and the recognition of their 
value by the award of the “ Modaille d'honneur 
of the Salon of 1910 to M. Hebrard must have given 
him the greatest satisfaction and compensated him 
for the years he has dcA’oted to their delineation 
and the arduoii.'- work involved in the measurement 
of the various buddings. 

8o far ]M. Hebrard’s drawings and M. Zeiller’s 
description only have been dealt with, but the 
work just published goes farther than thi^ : the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalato has alwavs been 
the theme of much speculation asto the source from 
which the characteristic features were derived. 
To the purist it has always been regarded as a 
debased example of Roman architecture ; but its 


decadence formed a period of transition to Byzan- 
tine architecture on the one side and Lombard 
architecture on the other. It is natural therefore 
that a profound scholar like M. Zeiller and a skilled 
archaeologist like M. Hebrard should take cogni- 
zance of this ; consequently the seventh chapter is 
dermted to “ The Palace of Diocletian in the His- 
tory of Art, the influences to which it was subjected 
and those which it exercised on later styles.’’ It has 
long been recognised that in its architectural de- 
tails there are peculiar characteristics which are 
not found in Rome, and this has been ascribed to 
the natural decadence of a style when developed 
so far from the architectural centre. The two 
most important derdations from Roman customs, 
are — (A) the arch spanning the central inter- 
columniation of the vestibule of the Palace, and 
(B) the mouldings and decoration of the relieving 
arch over the doorway of the Golden Gateway, 
whereas in Rome, though recognised as a con- 
structional feature, the relieving arch was kept 
flush with the wall. (A) The Marquis de A^ogiie^s 
work on Central Syria, published in the ’sixties, 
showed that in the Roman archway at Damascus 
(Plate 2), the date of which is not known, an arch 
spanned the central intercolumniation, and that 
in the Prsetorium of Mousmieh there was a similar 
feature. Since then other examples haA^e been 
discovered at A til, where there are tAvo temples 
with arches in the centre of the portico, built bv 
Antoninus Pius in 151 a.p., the date being gwen in 
an inscription on the base of one of the columns. 
Other examples of smaller dimensions are found 
in the niches on either side of the entrance door- 
way of the Prsetorium at Mousmieh and of the 
Basilica at Chagga (Plate 15, de Vogiie), It follows 
therefore that it was an oriental feature dating 
at least a century and a half earlier than the 
example at >Spalato. (B) The mouldings and 
decoration of the relieAung arch over a doorway 
are found in a synagogue ascribed to the second 

century at Kefr Birim , twenty Tour miles east of Jean 
d’Acre in Syria.* Similar mouldings exist round a 
velieAung arch of the Medina Gateway at Antioch, 
illustrated in the Vojjage Pitioresque de la Syrie, 
PJicenicie, Palestine et Basse Efpjpie, par L. f'. 
Cassas, Plate \ L, A ol. L Three other instances 
of the arch spanning an intercolumniation exist 
on the south front of the Palace, and are shown in 
Plate VH. in M. Hebrard ’s work. 

Other examples of Oriental influence are shown 
in the photograph of the pilaster capital of the 
Temple of Jupiter, Plate XV., and in M. Hebrard^s 
drawings m the text, pages 62, 65, 83, and 85, all of 
which suggest the work of Greek ai fists and are 
quite difleient in style from the representations in 
Adam s work , on pages 151—153 are illustrations 


*See % 237, Anderson and Spiers’ Architechire of 
Greece and Borne . * 
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Capital and Base of Peristyle Column 


of mason's marks from various parts of 
the Palace, which are Greek characters. 
All this evidence has led to the conclu- 
sion put forward by Professor Strvgowpki 
in Orient Oder Rome, that Diocletian 
imported workmen from the Palace at 
Antioch, which, commenced by Gallien, 
was completed by Diocletian, to carry 
out at all events the decorative portion 
of his Palace at Spalato, though Stry-* 
gowski maintains that the plan of the 
whole Palace was based on Antioch.* On 
page 161 M. Zeillex refers to the construc- 
tion of the cupola of the mausoleum of 
which a drawing is given on page 89 ; this 
he considers to be oriental in its execu- 
tion. In this he may be correct, but he 
is slightly in error when he states that 
the dome of the Pantheon in Rome was 
built on centering. According to M. 
Chedanne, up to the level of the fourth 
range of coffers the vault was built in 
horizontal courses ; above that, where 
the diameter was reduced to 80 feet, 
centering was probably employed to build 
the arches, in which respect it corre- 
sponds to the range of arches in the 
cupola of the mausoleum. The destruc- 
tion of the greater part of the Palace 
within the walls had led M. Zeiller to add 
a chapter on the history of the Palace 
which is of the greatest interest and 
value. 

In conclusion, whilst congratulating 
M. Hebrard on the very fine series of 
drawings he has made illustrating the 
remains of the Palace, and M.* Zeiller on 
his very clear and admirable text, the 
presentation of the volume whii li M. 
Hebrard has just made sliould be of great 
value to those students who, having been 
fortunate in carrying off the Travelling 
Studentships of the New British School 
at Rome, desire to devote a portion of 
their two years to the serious study of 
some one building or group of buildings. 
New discoveries are constantly being 
made, so that it is not necessary to go 
again over the ground which has already 
been traversed by Grand Prix students ; 
and, although the period of their student- 
ship is less tbin that of their French con- 
freres, they might be reminded that 
Robert Adam, with the assistance of 
Clerisseau and two draughtsmen, man- 

* The drawings in Cassus’ Sync (Plates VII. 
and X., Vol. I ) bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. 
but they are of later date, the walls there shown 
being, according to Procopius, part of the forti- 
tications built by Justinian m the sixth century. 
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aged to make a survey in five weeks at Spalato, 
resulting in the volume he published in 17 64, and 
that in the New British School at Rome they will 
not only have the advice of other artists and 
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archaeologists, but studios in which they can set 
out the results of all their measurements instead of 
attempting the work in the bedroom of an hotel as 
hitherto. 

R. Phem-: Spiers, F.S.A. 


Books Received. 

An Account of Meditcval Figure-Sculpture in England. With 
855 Photographs. By Edward S. Prior, M.A., F.S.A. [F,], 
Slade Professor of Fine Art m the University of Cambridge; 
and Arthur Gardner, 3I.A., F.S.A. 4o. Cantab. 1912. 
Three guineas net. [Cambridge University Press, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.] 

A Short Critical History of Architecture. By H. Heathcote 
Statham [F.], Author of “ Modern Architecture,” &c. 8o. 
Lond. 1912. 10s. net. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holbom, 
W.C J 

English and Welsh Cathedrals. By Thomas Dinham Atkinson, 
Architect. With 20 illustrations in colour by Walter Dexter, 
B.B.A., 20 in monotone, and 48 plans. 8o, Lond. 1912. 
10s. Gd, net. [Methuen A Co , 36 Essex Street, W.C.] 

The Cheap Cottage and Small House : A Manual of 
Economical Building. By J. Gordon Allen [J.]. With over 
100 illustrations. 2nd ed. la. 8o. Letchworth, 1912 I 5 . Gd. 
and 2s Gd. [Garden City Press Limited, Letchworth.] 

Portfolio of Measured Drawings, issued by the School of 
Architecture in connection with the Victoria University, 
the Municipal School of Technology, and the Municipal 
School of Art, Manchester. Part I. The Hall 1 ’ th* Wood, 
Bolton, Fo. Manchester, 1912. ^Municipal School of Art, 
Manchester.] 

Nothing Gained by Overcrowding : How the Garden City 
Type of Development may Benefit both Owner and 
Occupier. By Raymond Unwin [F.]. Sm. 4o. Price 3d. 
[Garden Cities and Towm Planning Association, S Gray's 
Inn Place, W.C ]. 


■ The Opening General Meetings : The Drummond 

Stewart Collection of Drawings. 

A large and representative body of members 
^ and many distinguished guests assembled at the 
^ Institute at the First General Meeting of the 
Session to do honour to the President, who was 
taking the Chair that evening for the first time 
since his accession to the Presidential office. 
Among the company on the front benches were 
the EarlJof^Plymouth, P.C. [Hon. A.], Sir Aston 
^ Webb, C.B., C.V.O., R.A. [F.], Sir Thomas 
Brock, K.C.B., R.A. [Hon, A.], Sir Ernest George, 
A.R.A. [F.], Sir Alfred East, A. R.A. [Hon. A.]^ Sir 

■ Henry Miers, Principal of the University of 
London ; Col. Sir Herbert Jekyll, K.C.]\r.G. ; 
Sir Henry Howorth, K.C.I.E., D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
Dr. Unwin, F.R.S. [H.A.\ President of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers ; the Hon. E. G. 
Strutt, President of the Surveyors’ Institution ; 
Mr. Lionel Earle, C.B., C.M.G., Secretary to the 
Office of Works ; iVfr. L. A. Selby Bigge, C.B., 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Education ; 
Mr. E. K. Chambers, of the Board of Education ; 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A, [F.\ and Mr. Basil 
Champneys, the current year’s Royal Gold 
Medallist. Most of those named had been 
guests of the Council at dinner that evening. On 
the walls of the Meeting-room were exhibited a 
series of old Italian and French architectural 
drawings and designs by G. P. Panini, G. G. and 
F. G. Bibiena, Pietro Righini, G. M. Oppenord, 
Hubert Robert, Vincenzo Re, Cornelius Schut, 
J. N. Servandoni, Mauro Tesi, Charles Le Brun, 
Nicolas Poussin, J. C. de La Fosse, Puget, and 
others. These masterly old drawings, set off to 
advantage in broad white mounts specially pre- 
pared for the occasion, made an exceedingly effec- 
tive display and attracted a good deal of attention. 
Some of them had been brought to the notice of 
members in Mr. Harrison Townsend’s Paper read 
last Session [Journal, 27th April 19121, and 
^veral appear among the illustrations in the 
President s new book, jh'clutectifTcil Hvcuving and 
Drcwglitsmen. The dra\yings, which number alto- 
gether 119 sheets, came into the possession of the 
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Institute over seventy-four years ago, Laving been 
presented by Sir James Drummond Stewart through 
Sir Charles Barry. A passage from the letter 
which accompanied the gift was read by the Presi- 
dent and will be found printed with his remarks 
on the subject at the conclusion of the speeches on 
the vote of thanks, p. 10. The President’s 
Address, which occupied nearly three-quarters of 
an hour in delivery, met with the manifest ap- 
proval of the Meeting ; there was long-continued 
applanse at the close, and the vote of thanks was 
passed with enthusiasm. 

Reinstatement of Member. 

The Council have reinstated as an Associate 
of the Royal Institute Mr. John Edward Dixon 
Spain, of 19 Hanover Square, AY. 

Designs of Public Buildings ; Regent Street Quadrant. 

In the House of Commons recently, Mr. King 
asked the Prime Minister whether his attention 
had been called to the criticism usually directed 
to designs accepted and plans adopted for public 
buildings and other undertakings by His Majesty’s 
Office of AYorks ; and whether, in order to give 
pubhc confidence in the work of that depart- 
ment and to ensure the best value, taste, and 
style in all future public works, he was prepared 
to introduce some method of securing the best 
possible advice and general approval, either by 
appointing a representative consultative com- 
mittee or otherwise. The Prime Minister, in reply, 
said that the First Commissioner was responsible 
for the designs of all public buildings, the erection 
of which devolved upon his department, and he 
was satisfied that, so far as ordinary buildings were 
concerned, no useful purpose would be served by 
the appointment of a consultative committee such 
as that suggested. The First Commissioner felt 
that he could rely with confidence upon the experi- 
ence of his trained staff. In the case of exceptional 
buildings, such as the AV^ar Office and the new 
Public Offices, it had been the practice to seek the 
assistance of architects of eminence outside the 
department. 

Air, Fell asked the representative of the First 
Commissioner of AA^orks if he would state what are 
the questions submitted to the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider ithe proposed rebuilding of 
Regent Street and the Quadrant", and if it was 
made a condition of the rebuilding that the height 
of buildings to be erected shall not exceed that of 
the present structures, so that the sunshine and 
light and air of the street shall not be interfered 
with. Mr. Benn said the terms of reference were as 
follows : — To consider the design to be adopted 
for completing the rebuilding of the Quadrant, 
Regent Street, due regard being had to aesthetic 
considerations, commercial requirements, and the 
interests of the land revenues of the Crown.” The 
point raised in the last part of the question would 
no doubt be considered by the Committee. 


Heating and Ventilation Experiments at Cambridge. 

The Rev. John B. Lock, Fellow and Bursar of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, to whom 
the Institute is indebted for a valuable Paper from 
the layman’s point of view on the Planning of 
Collegiate Buildings [Journal R.I.B.A., 21st May 
1904], had an interesting letter in The Times last 
week describing some experiments in heating and 
ventilation carried out in buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Various systems of ventilation have been tried (he 
says)— plenum systems, vacuum systems, and plenum 
and vacuum combined — with the result that it seems 
clear that a crowded room should not depend on the 
heat of the air sent into it for its warmth, but that the 
fresh air supplied for breathing should be cooler than 
the air in the room and that the room itself should be 
warmed by other means. 

Our large examination hall (106 feet long by 51 feet 
wide) seats about 1,000 persons (there is only one small 
gallery, which may be left out of account). Radiators 
heated by hot water are placed in the hall near the 
walls at the floor level. Fresh air is introduced into 
the hall by an inlet fan through two rows of gratings 
placed all along the two longer sides of the hall at the 
height of 8 feet or 9 feet above floor-level. In the 
ceiling along the central line are seven large openings 
through which air is drawn out of the hail by an out- 
let fan. The fresh air sent into the hall can be sent 
direct from the outer air, or it can be passed through 
a heating chamber containing coils of hot-water pipes. 
Thus fresh air of any desired temperature down to that 
of the outer air can be pumped into the hall, and by 
means of the radiators in the hall the temperature of 
the hall itself can be maintained at any desired level. 

The result of two years’ observation seems to have 
established the fact that the cooler the fresh air sent 
in the pleasanter is the atmosphere of the hail, and 
that when the hall is full it is diflicult to send in air 
cool enough, even when the outside temperature is as 
low as 40 degrees. Arrangements, however, are being 
considered by which it will be possible to cool the in- 
coming air by passing it over ice. What happens seems 
to be this : The air on the floor of the hall up to the 
height of the necks of the occupants has little move- 
ment and remains warm and practically unchanged, 
while the cold air coming in with a steady and almost 
imperceptible flow on both sides of the hall at the 
height of 9 feet spreads itself over the hall, and, being 
relatively heavier than the warmer air in the room, 
slowly falls to the level of the faces of the audience. 
It is then breathed, and being thereby made warmer, 
and therefore lighter than before, it rises up through 
the heavy incoming air, and is drawn away through 
the outlets in the ceiling. The result is that while the 
bodies of the occupants of the room remain comfort- 
ably warm the air they breathe is cool and fresh and 
the feeling of oppression so common in rooms warmed 
by hot air is altogether absent. 

The ventilation of the second examination hall has 
recently been rearranged on these lines with similar 
results. In this case no provision has been made for 
warming the incoming air, nor is it now intended to 
make such provision, but it is proposed to put trays 
for the reception of ice in the place of electric heaters, 
which at first it was thought might be necessary. 

There is one other small point. One of our labora- 
tories is warmed by fresh air, which is heated by being 
passed over pipes heated by steam; others are simi- 
larly supplied with fresh air warmed by hot- water 
pipes. Ill the first case the oppression and discomfort 
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i& bUth that suine uf <nu’ i>rutefesurb have stopped up 
the ducts by which tlie waim air is supplied, preferring 
to work in the cold vithtjut the warmed fresh air. 
This discomfort is not so noticeable when the air is 
passed over hot-w^ater pipes at a much lower tempera- 
ture than that of steam. In fact, the passing of air 
over hot pipes, especially if the pipes are of the tem- 
perature of steam, seems to render it unpalatable. 

These results seem to suggest that the main reason 
why the atmosphere of the House of Commons is so 
relaxing is that the pure air which is so liberally passed 
through the room is supplied at too high a tempera- 
ture. and that matters are aggravated by the air 
having been warmed by being passed over pipes at the 
temperature of steam. In tact, although the air is 
d'Uihtle.'rS jmre, it seems not to be fresh, but has been 
c( Hiked and has lost its invigorating qualities. If cold 
an is to be supplied, it is obvious that it must not be 
delivered through gratings in the floor, but through 
a multitude of small gratings at a suitable height in the 
walls. 

Lectures on Concrete. 

A course of six Educational Lectures on Con- 
crete : its Pi'operties and Manufacture is to be 
given by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson. Secretary of the 
Coircrete Institute, at 5.30 p.m. on Tuesdays. 
12th, 19th, and 26th November, and 3rd, 10th, and 
17th December 1912. The Lectures, which will 
be delivered in the Lecture Hall of the Concrete 
Institute at Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Load, Westminster (close to Victoria Station), will 
be of about an hour’s duration, and illustrated by 
diagrams, photographs, specimens, and apparatus. 
Admission will lie free by ticket obtainable from 
the Secietaiy of the Concrete Institute. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH TIMBER. 

A Conference was held on the 20tli February 
last, jxt the Surveyois* Institution, between the 
repiescntatives of tlie Englisli Foiestrv Association 
and tiu^ delegates of the K.I.B.A. who had been 
ap[)oi!ited }>y the Council of that body, viz. — 
Messrs. Max Clarke, Finest Flint, A. E, 3Iunbv, 
and W. Wonnacott. Lord Clinton was in the 
Chair, and was supported by Lord Hastings, 
Col. 3Iostyn, S. H. Cowj)er Coles, Arthur Arnold, 
and 31. C. Duchesne, Hon. Sec. of the Association. 

In the course of his introductory remarks, Lord 
Clinton commented on the poor demand for English 
timber, esjiecially for constructional work, in spite 
of the fact that all authorities agreed that for 
tensile strength, durability, and other good 
(pialities, much of the Englisli timber was un- 
equalled, and this especially referred to English 
oak. For such purposes as panelling English oak 
was certainly the most valuable, as could be judged 
from examples to be seen in existing liouses. It 
was impo.^sible for him to refer to all the English 
timbers, but in neaily every instance they compared 
very favourably vith foreign varieties. Idiere 
was a great deal of misappreliension a.^ to the 
quality and sizes of English timber available, and it 
was part of their policy to remove thfc*e niisappre- 


bensions, so that English timber might at least re- 
ceive fair treatment. 3Iany of the existing con- 
ditions which operated against a more extended 
use of English timber could be remedied, and it was 
also part of their policy to assist architects and 
consumers in obtaining proper supplies of English 
timber of the quality and sizes that they required. 
He hoped in the future that they would be able to 
obtain these supplies much more readily than had 
been the case in the past. The Association was 
in touch with timber growers all over the country, 
and they knew that large supplies of timber did 
exist, and he would value the opinion of the archi- 
tects present as to how these supphes could be 
made more remunerative to the producer and more 
satisfactory to the architect and consumer of 
timber. He was certain that architects would 
be in sympathy with these proposals and he 
appealed to them for their hearty co-operation. 

31r. 31. C. Duchesne, Hon. Secretary of the 
EngHsh Forestry Association, spoke of the 
supplies of English oak, native Scotch fir, larch, 
elm and other English timbers, and enumerated 
the special benefits that timber grown in this 
country possessed, in comparison with foreign 
varieties. He enumerated several instances to 
illustrate these points and mentioned the case of 
an owner within forty miles of London who was 
felling 1,000 fine oak trees per annum for several 
years to come. These trees should be worth a 
high price for such purposes as panelling &e., but 
owing to the poor demand for English oak tlie 
timber was being used for purposes comparatively 
inferior, and naturally realised a price far below 
its proper intrinsic value. Native Scotch fir was 
another case in point, and of which large supplies 
of good quality existed. It was quite incorrect 
to suggest that good native Scotch fir timber could 
not be obtained or tliat it was inferior to tlie 
inq^orted timber. In fact all authorities agreed 
that for duralnlity and tensile strength the native 
timber was supeihjr to the foreign. English 
timber received scarcely fair treatment at the 
hands of some of the timber trade, and he feared 
that those interested in the foreign timber tiade 
often drew very unfair comparisons lietween Eng- 
lish and imported timber and in some instances 
showed very inferior examples of Englisli timber 
to compare with the foreign timber which they 
Avislied to push. The conversion and seasoning 
of English timber were points that would recei^'e 
much more attention in the future Avith a view 
of remedying some of the objections that were 
raised, and he aaus certain many of tlie.se difficulties 
could be surmounted. The Association Avas obtain- 
ing mformatiou as to supplies of timlier, and as it 
AAould be adAisable not to attempt to moA’e too 
fast at first they would value tlie vieAvs of those 
present to the best methods of takim- the initial 
steps. 

Ml. Ernest Flint was of o]iiniou tliat in order 
to enal)le timber groweis to conqiete Avith the 
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foreign produce, more regard should be paid to the 
rime and manner of felling and preparing the timber 
and of putting it on the market. With the modern 
advances in tanning processes one could now dis- 
regard the value of the oak bark as this had 
fallen tremendously. This formerly led to the 
inactice of felling in the spring when the tree was 
full of sap and the bark could therefore be more 
easily removed, whereas timber cut in the autumn 
ahorded better stuff for building purposes and 
was more easily and better seasoned. 

Mr. Flint asked to see a specimen of say Finns 
sylvestris grown at home, as a sample of what could 
be produced and which was sought to be placed 
on the market ; that imported from abroad has 
been too quickly grown, is too open in the grain, 
and not suitable for joiners' work. Respecting 
larch, though it was said to be liable to disease, he 
was aware that it could be obtained of good quality 
and large in scantling if properly grown, and should 
not he used if it was found to be converted from 
small stuff, 

A\ ith regard to all English-grown timber of wliat- 
evor varietv architects would first want to know 
where supplies could be obtained, and he suggested 
that the prominent timber merchants should be 
consulted. 

^Ir. Max Clarke elicited the information that 
the English Forestry Association had been in 
existence for only a year, one of its objects being 
to collect information on the existing supplies of 
English timber. Speaking of the difficulty found 
by arcliitects he pointed to the restricted use of 
timber at the present day, owing to the advent of 
steel and modern methods of construction, timber 
hardly being required at all in public or monu- 
mental buildings or Government offices. Contrac- 
tors told him they were totally unable to obtain 
English oak, and if they could it would be un- 
seasoned, not of such good figure as the foreign, 
and if used would warp and shrink badly. The 
builder invariably preferred foreign oak for de- 
corative purposes and therefore did not keep a 
stock of well-seasoned English oak. If clients 
were prepared to pay the enhanced price conse- 
quent on the use of home supplies and in order to 
obtain ‘more durable and beautiful qualities the 
architects would endeavour to assist, and they 
would certainly be more satisfied at the result. He 
related his experiences in the use of panelling, 
observing that it was nowadays all a question 
of speed of work an^l time of completion. 

He asked for information as to what could be 
obtained from home-grown stocks : where could 
one get tie-beams of say 45 feet length of 14 indies 
by C inches ? The merchants’ catalogues and the 
text books gave no information of the nature re- 
quired, and he assumed there was therefore no 
stock of English timber on the market. Jferchants 
were after all but mere middlemen, they usually 
had no plant for the conversion of timber. 


Decorative firms were often found unscrupulous 
in their methods, and architects should endeavour 
to combat this by using their influence in favour 
of English ornamental woods, as the difference 
to the decorator was practically nil. 

Elm he had found invariably twisted in a re- 
markable manner, and instanced what had been 
observed at the Gidea Park exhibition in one 
house where the joinery was wholly of elm. 

Teak was now fast supplanting English oak in 
buildings where only small scantlings were required 
as in curbs and sills ; the oak is often found to 
behave badly under various trying conditions. 

He advised the fullest publicity of the move- 
ment, and this should be in a well-organised manner, 
and an appeal made through the building press 
and leading dailies. It would even be advisable 
to have a London office, and to advertise tlie work 
of the Forestry Association. 

Mr. Munby advocated promoting a better know- 
ledge of forestry, and a study of the Continental 
methods of planting. He feared the high railway 
rates were an insuperable obstacle, and no reduc- 
tion of cost could be expected while the prefer- 
ential tariff existed in favour of foreign shipments, 
to the entire exclusion of the home-grown produce, 
even if it existed in large quantities. 

In conclusion Lord Clinton thanked the arcliitects 
present for their views which would be extremely 
useful, and he expressed the hope that a further 
conference might take place between them in the 
near future. 

Appended is the Agenda Paper which was before 
the Conference. 

W. WONXACOTT, 

Digby L. Solomox, 

Hon. -Secretaries Science Standing C<.niinitfcc, 
AOEXDA. 

1. Discuss: 

(r/) Reasons for restricted use of English timber in 
contracts. 

[b) Steps for extended use of EnijlUh timber in 

contract s. 

(c) ^lethods of ovcH oming ditlicuUics, cs[>ccially as to 

(1) Supplies of Eu<:lish timber. 

(2) Supplies of sfa.sontd ditto. 

(3) Securing large ^tocUs at depots. 

2. DEciiss time and means for initiatinii steps. 

3. Discuss the use of 

{a) English Oafe for girders, principals, roofs and 
g(meral constructional work. 

Ditto interior fittings (fee., including staiicases, 
doors, panelling &c. 

Ditto wood block llooring. 

Ditto gates and fencing. 

Ditto shingle rooting. 

Ditto any other purposes. 

(/>) EuLdish Elm for doors and interior work ami 
fittings. 

Ditto floorboards, &c. 

Ditto any other purposes, 

(r) Native Scotch Fir for joists and principals. 

Ditto -window and interior fittings &c. 

Ditto weather boarding &c. 

Ditto any other purposes. 
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(f/) Native Larch for fencing posts and rails. 
Ditto entrance gates &g. 

Ditto any other purposes. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final Examination : Alternative Problems 
in Design. 

Subject IV. — A Senate House for a 3Ioderx 
University [Journal, 29th June 1912]. — The 
Board o£ Architectural Education have approved 
the desit^us sent in by the following candidates 
under the new regulations : — E. E. Both well, 
A. 1). Clare, H. A. bod, E. Duckett, E. Gee, E. 
Prestwick, E. H. Gibson, K. Glover. 


MINUTES. I. 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912-13, held Monday, 4th November 1912, 
at 8-30 p-ni. — Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., President, in the Chair; 48 Fellows {including 
20 members of the Council), 44 Associates (including 
2 members of the Council), 21 Licentiates, 3 Hon. 
Associates, and numerous visitoi\s— the Minutes of the 
Aleeting held 24th June 1912, having been already 
published, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following sjentlemen attending for the first time 
since thou election were formally admitted by the 
President, viz. : Charles Cowles- Voysey, Assoclotf' ; 
Alhett Thornersou. Frank Boulter Adams. Hevnert 
Rofjinald Saxty, Thomas Percival Tinslay, Cecil 
Aubrey XIa^oy, Alan Leslie Belcher, Frederick Julian 

Wa'i^, hfitffoit. 

The Secretary announced that the following candi- 
date^. being f(nind eligible under the Charter and By- 
laws. had been mtmiiiated for election in the various 
(‘lassos : As FELLOWS (20) : Lionel Upperton Grace 
iJ-h William Ilowe Greene [A.] (St. -Tohn’s, New-- 
foundland), Arthur Henry Hind [-L]. Timothy 
Hon nor ‘’A.]. Victor Daniel Horshur^h TA.], John 
.Tamos Joi'^^ [A-]. FTanklin Kaye Kendall FA.], Frank 
IJshm'in [ C], AVan Edward Munbv, 1\I. A. Cantab. fA-]. 
.Tanio-^ r.unphell Roid [A.], Profe.>sf)r Charles Herbert 


Reilly, ALA. Cantab. [A.]; and the following Licen- 
tiates who have passed the examination qualifying 
for the Fellow’ship : Courtenay Alelville Crickmer, 
Charles Ernest Elcock, William Haywood, Owen Cary 
Little, Arthur Campbell Alartin, Oswald Partridge 
Alilne, Sydney Joseph Tatchell, John Watson, Frede- 
rick AVilley. As ASSOCIATES (52) : Albert George 
Westerman Allen, New^stead Adams Allen, P.A.S.I., 
Herbert Joseph Axten, Francis Renton Barry, jun., 
Thomas Paul Baiisor, Thomas Penberthy Bennett, John 
Archibald Bessant, Sohrab Keikhosru Bhedw'ar, Alfred 
Booth, Herbert John Brownlee, Gordon Brock Bridg- 
man, John Alford Cheston, David Shearer Cullen, Ken- 
neth Dalgleish, Gerald Alorton Dunn, Charles Glynn 
Evans, Oliver Gaunt, Thomas Gilchrist Gilmonr, 
Harold Goldstraw\ John William Green, John Culy 
Harvey, Percy Estcourt Holland, Ernest Hardy 
Honeyburne, Rowland John Hughes, John William 
Kay, Joseph Robinson Maughan, David James Moir, 
Frederick William Aloore, Robert George Muir, Frede- 
rick Evelyn Openshaw, Wilfrid Scott er Ow’Qn, John 
Page, B. A. Cantab., Geoffrey Eastcott Pearse Pearse, 
Travers Pickmere, Thomas Campbell Pope, William 
Stewart Putw^ain, Robert George Roberts, John Charles 
Robinson, Stanley Philip Schooling, Eric Wilfrid 
Boning Scott, William Walter Scott-AIoncrieff, Thomas 
Retford Somerford, Willie Rowland Spurr, Ralph 
Stokoe, Eric John Sutcliffe, Vasudeo Ramchandra Tal- 
valker, Geoffrey Ronald Gilbertson Topham, Philip 
Edw^ard Webb, John Lucas Warry, Walter George 
Whincop, Llew^ellyn Edwdn Williams, John Hubert 
Worthington. As HON. CORRESPONDING MEAI- 
BER ; Stanislas Louis Bernier (Paris). 

The Secretary announced that the Council, in the 
exercise of their discretion under By-law 78, had 
ad nitted the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association 
of Architects to alliance with the Royal Institute. 

The President having delivered the'^Opening Address 
of the Session, a vote of thanks, moved by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, and seconded by Sir Aston 
Webb. C.B., C-V-O., R.A. [/'\], was passed to him by 
acclamation and briefly responded to. 

The President called attention to a collection of 
oii^inal drawings and designs by Bibiena and others 
exhibited in the Aleeting-room, which had been pre- 
sented to the Institute, through Sir Charles Barry, by 
Sir .Tames Drummond Stewart in 1838. 

The pnjceedings then closed, and the Aleeting sepa- 
rated at 9.45 p.m. 


By direction of the Council 
as approved by tlie Council on 

Brpcncldurc. 

TraU'.tf'tion-j . 

Exhilution-’ 
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Dinner .... 

Meetini-'^ .... 

E^Tra t'-i'tariOf nii'l Iran-litus. 
Advvrri'iM-,'’ 

Handbook 

Stamp- ari \ iv ttv Ca-h 
Bad:»p- and Wallet- 
R*^portiiia 
De^Lni for Po-frr , 
i^tationery ; 

Intere-t on Orer drift , 
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Town Planning Conference 1910, 

Town Planning Conference 1910 
Hh December 1911. is published for the information of members : 
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BATH : A COMPAEATIVE STUDY. 

By J. L. Ball, Director of the School of Architecture, Birmingham. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i8th November 1912. 

T hose who have much experience in directing the work of students will understand the 
difficulty of arousing in them a clear apprehension of the sensuous element in archi- 
tecture, of that architectonic quality, which is neither pictorial, nor sculptural, nor 
rhythmic, nor perhaps altogether structural. Each art has its own special phase of beauty, 
incommunicable in the forms of any other; and, for the student, a clear recognition of the 
order of impressions which is peculiar to his art, which in fact defines it, is the first step in 
aesthetic culture. To discriminate then, in every species of architecture, the essential archi- 
tectonic element, to disentangle this element from others, to compare the various expressions 
of it, — here, one may say, lies the true business of the student. And this central secret of 
architecture can be penetrated only through a certain intimacy, by personal contact with the 
actual works of architecture. In painting, the pictorial element; in poetry, the element of 
rhythm ; in architecture, the architectonic element ; the sensuous element peculiar to any art, 
is learned by direct experience, and cannot be felt through the medium of any representation. 
The supreme teacher of architecture is architecture itself. Models, verbal description, drawings, 
photographs, — things valuable enough, as everyone knows, in their way, — are useless here. For 
the essential properties of architecture are properties of solids; — hardness, weight, texture, 
density, mass, actual size, definite materials placed in a definite order, fixed contours, immutable 
outlines. Of all such qualities the complex result is apprehended only by the senses, by sight 
and touch ; it is indescribable in words, as the scent of a flower or the peculiar quality of a wine 
is indescribable. Photographs, and even drawings, of architecture, stereotyping as they do a 
given moment, a single phase, are no true presentment of it ; for a great work of architecture 
has a kind of personality, fluctuating with mood and circumstance, and can be realised only 
by those who ramble about its arcades, and pass in and out of the doorw’ays, and who watch for 
its expression, not at high noon only, but in the twilight and in the morning. As, in the 
Arabian tale, the precious drugs concealed in the handle of the bat transmitted their virtue to 
him who held it, so in architecture, virtue exhales from the antique walls and stones. 

The law then, the universal lawA is that art addresses itself primarily to the senses, and 
only through the senses to the understanding and the imaginative reason. What is really 
important to the student is — not to get together a sort of mental compendium of architecture 
from representations of it, — but to use all representations, books, photographs, drawings, to 
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sustain and reinforce the impressions ^Yhich he himself has received from personal contact with 
works of architecture. No doubt this principle is generally understood, but a more precise 
recognition of it might save us from some mistakes; from the mistake, — may I say it? — of 
expecting students in the elementary stage, in the first year or two of their course, to form 
ideas of some foreign and remote and highly specialised kind of architecture, — Greek let us 
say, — of which they have not seen, nor are likely to see, even the fragments. To draw models 
in the abstract may perhaps be a discipline, but it is not the discipline of architecture. 

In the hope, therefore, of encouraging students in the pursuit of this personal intimacy 
with existing works of architecture, I propose this evening to offer some brief comment on 
Bath, and incidentally? Wells; cities well known, easy of access, at no great distance apart, 
possessing between them a fine series of architecture of different schools, the diversity of which 
invites fruitful comparison. For those who are no longer students, who are immersed in the 
practice of our profession, and to whom Bath and Wells and anything I may have to say 
about them will be but as a thrice-told tale, I wish patience, and pleasant memories, as for a 
short time we wander in thought through those familiar streets. 


It is as a Eoman sanatorium , — Aquae Solis , — that Bath emerges from the region of fable. 
The remains of the Boman baths, — a small fragment only of the Thermae which, with Temples 
and Gymnasia, once covered, so antiquaries tell us, more than seven acres, — are nevertheless 
the most considerable relics of Eoman architecture in Britain ; and to the student of that archi- 
tecture, striving to piece together his odds and ends of knowledge,— to bring all into focus, — 
most valuable. Indeed to come upon these remains, not under a southern sky, but in our own 
pastoral Somerset, is to receive a fresh impression of Eoman power and fortune. It is surely 
with no ordinary emotions that we see and touch the very w^alls, the very columns, which were 
built in remote Britain in the second century. From these vestigia, these large foot-prints, 
the stature, even the features, of Hercules may be inferred : we perceive the strength of the 
giant, and the coarseness. And so, wandering amidst ruined walls and fallen columns, among 
the fragments of sculptured stone now sheltered in Brydon’s graceful peristyle, all that we 
know, or have heard, of Eoman architecture seems to acquire an instant reality; its strong 
lineaments, at once stern and ornate, self-reliant and luxurious, grow more distinct. Let us 
for a few minutes consider some aspects of the image that it presents. 

It is not easy to explain the spell which Eoman architecture casts over us, its defects are 
so obvious, its virtues less obvious. How different, we say, is this from the Greek! how 
inferior its spirit to the Greek spirit. 


.uiia ana inscrutably calm. 


bmh IS the result of bracketing together schools of architecture by superficial resemblance, 
and Ignoring the deeper influence ot temperament. The temperament of Eoman architecture 
IS not Dorian, is not loman IS not even Connthian, it is Composite or Eoman. The mixture of 
diverse elements, of conflie mg ideas, is characteristic of it. That curious ambiguity of the 
I,onians.-you cannot call it indecision.-vvhich meets us in other departments, meets us here 
also. Jus as their altais smoked indifferently to the Syrian Astarte and to the Gen us rf 
Caisi r, so 00 in their arehitecturc there is a divided allegiance, a crude eclecticism ■ it throws 
toge her all sorts of incongruous elements, it odds the Ionic to the Corinthian, and compromises 
the 1 ntel with the arch, it mixes Greek simplicity with the pomp of Asia and i sXeTnd 
grandiose at the same moment. In truth what the Eoiiians were always bokffirfor ^s not 

t'f: to‘:s.m Sptsr ■” “ 

tend to make it more flexible, more adaptable to all uses. ' Fo; the L^TmtTrthite'ctate7pt 
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down from its lofty isolation as an art sacred to the temple and the palace, and becomes in 
a certain sense popular. 

The coarseness, too, of Eoman architecture is not an accident but an essential of it, a 
masculine grossness and predominance, which also has a place in art. For this hardihood, 
this coarseness of fibre in it, is not a negative quality only, as implying no more than the 
absence of refinement, it is an energy, a faculty ; so that while Eoman architecture was often 
clumsy and unimaginative it w^as never puerile or trifling; this fortuna Tirilis kept it free from 
the effeminacy which spoiled so much work of the Kenaissance, and especially kept it true to a 
grand tradition of scale ; — Eoman architects, for instance, never forgetting the dignity of the 
Order, never degrading it to a toy, as some later architects of Bath did, notably in the Circus. 
And coarseness here has such an intimate and immediate connection with endurance that it 
becomes really a sort of exaggerated emphasis of strength. Strength in all forms was the true 
divinity of the Eomans, their genius was for construction, they thought and worked always for 
eternal durability. Here, in Bath, violence and the hand of time have not obliterated, nor 
much impaired, their massive basements. What stone-wwk is this which, alone of all the 
masonry in Bath, shows no evidence of decay? What is the secret of this concrete, this 
mortar, made without Portland cement, yet still hard and impenetrable as rock? The con- 
spicuous durability of Eoman architecture makes most later work seem temporary in the 
comparison, and adds pathos to its ruin. 

Nevertheless, by reason of its idealism, this robust heterogeneous architecture has left its 
large impress on the world for all time. And one feels that the ideals of the Eoman people 
centred very much in the city ; the ideal life with them w^as the urban life. Poets indeed 
might celebrate rural joy^s, as poets are wont, but to the true sons of Eomulus the life of cities 
was the best. They loved the secure seat, the interests of the temples, of the forum, of the 
theatre, of the baths. And this instinct of theirs moulded and coloured their conception of 
architecture, so that they thought of it not principally as domestic, in the modern sense, nor 
as religious, but as civic ; as the heritage of Eoman citizenship and the emblem of Eoman order, 
as the decorum and piety of civil life. Therefore they founded cities, and laid them out with 
a wise prevision, and adorned them with noble monuments. They did not wait until a hundred 
thousand people had congested themselves in squalid alleys, and then begin to talk about 
town-planning. 

But we may not stay an}^ longer in this strange and silent and fascinating place. As we 
stand here on Eoman pavements, amid the ruin of so much greatness, while the electric cars 
are sounding in the street above us, the awful gulf of eighteen centuries seems to close up, and 
we join hands, for a moment, with the Masters of the World. 

For a city which is the seat of an ancient bishopric the mediaeval record in Bath is scanty. 
It might almost seem as though, in the quaint partnership of the twD cities, the illustration 
of the Gothic phase of architecture had been left to Wells. Not the cathedral only, but the 
wFole aspect of Wells, preserves the spirit of the middle ages. In those narrow streets of 
gabled houses, the little market-place, the gateways and closes, the cathedral with palace and 
college, — all clustering together there among the wooded Mendips, — in all these things, and 
in the ecclesiastical air of the place, and in a certain neat compactness which it has, and in 
the gossip and leisure of little town life, there still lives for us something of the true atmo- 
sphere of mediaeval art. But nothing of this atmosphere exists in Bath, where the Abbey 
church stands alone, in a sort of priestly isolation, the last w^ord of Gothic art in a city of the 
Eenaissance. 

Bath Abbeys was begun in 1499, replacing earlier structures, was partly ruined at the 
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Dissolution, and partly rebuilt between 1597 and 1016. Thus it belongs entirely to the 
decadence of Gothic architecture, and has for us something of the mournful interest of a 
survival; as of one who, having outlived his contemporaries and friends, yet lingers, a stranger 
in a changed world. For by the middle of the sixteenth century the drama of mediaeval art 
was played out. That architecture which meets us at Wells cathedral in the flush and anima- 
tion of a wonderful youth, with the air of spring about it, we find at Bath Abbey in the last 
stage of a no less wonderful decline ; beautiful still, with the beauty appropriate to winter. For 
indeed periods of decadence and death have their appointed place in the great cycle of art, 
just as periods of youth and prime have ; each is necessary, each comes with its own special 
order of impressions, its own special gifts for the imagination. In Landor’s majestic words : 
“Everything hath its use; Life to teach us the contempt of Death, Death the contempt of 
Life.” And so, in Wells cathedral. — in that vivid and dramatic west front of which, since 
Mr. Prior and Mr. Lethaby have spoken of it, nothing remains to be said, — in Wells cathedral 
throughout, not the sculpture only, but every line of the architecture, is intense with life; life 
triumphant, life contemning death. But in Bath, in this city of pagan memories, it is the 
pagan sentiment which finds expression in the last words of Gothic art. Everybody knows 
those strange representations of the Dance, or Triumph, of Death, which one meets here and 
there in the painting and sculpture of the later middle ages, grotesque works, full of a haunting 
sense of the weariness and futility of life, of the greatness of death. Bath Abbey recalls such 
works, for here we find architecture expressing, in its grave monumental way, the same ideas. 
In these rigid attenuated forms, from which fire and passion and energy have departed, we see 
the composure, the high indifference, of death. 

And. quite in accord with this, there is in Bath Abbey a curious felicity and smoothness 
of technique. The vaults are the best of fan-vaults, the proportions, at least of the interior, 
faultless. We feel that the end is achieved; the fancy, the invention, the experiment, of three 
centuries of (iothic art. seemingly inexhaustible, have come by inevitable steps to this, and 
terminate here, in this chill perfection. 


The Boman city, the media-val city, of Bath are gone, or survive only in the profoundly 
interesting fragments which we have been considering. But the famous Renaissance city of 
the eighteenth century has a different claim on our regard. — it exists. We still walk*the 
streets, still pass in and out of the buildings, which are associated with a crowd of brilliant and 
attractive people, and with creatures of the imagination hardlv less real The Assemblv 
Booms, the Pump Room. Milsom Street, the Parade, the Crescent, are much the same to-daV 
as when Miss Burney-s. and Miss Austen's, and Sheridan's, lively personages plaved their 
parts on the background of this architecture ; itself almost a branch of literature, with qualities 
o t e intellect rather than of the emotions: but nevertheless possessing, quite apart from its 
historical associations, and from the literary fragrance which clings to it, a real charm and 
distinction. And in speaking of the eighteenth century architecture of Bath.— need I sav 
It in this room and to this audience?— I include also the work of Brydon in the nineteenth ; 
for, be the tmn of his genius and by his faculty of identifying himself with his subject. Brvdon 
rivalled, perhaps excelled, his predecessors, and shares their fame. 

M hat then is the precise value to us of the particular phase of the Renaissance which Bath 
presents. The^question is important, for no architecture has been more absurdly praised or 
more absurdly blamed, and it merits neither extreme. “ That beautiful citv.”^says a cele- 
brated historian speaking of Bath. “ which charms even eyes familiar with ihe masterpSes 
of Bramante and Palladio, '—do not we recognise in such a sentence tho n tudsierpieces 
On the otKer h.n„ theve l„.ve l«n criHoAo, H.e high«l cnl/r 
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indeed for all the different schools of the Eenaissance, a profound dislike, and have covered 
them with intolerant scorn. Such wholesale condemnation is to be regretted, its tendency is 
gross and illiberal, and it fosters the common notion that art is a controversy of personal likes 
and dislikes, and subject to those ethical laws which apply to conduct. What should attract us 
in art, what we ought to look for in it, what alone makes it really valuable to us, is the promise 
of life. For our moments pass quickly, the individual life is circumscribed, much of it is lost 
in routine, in lethargy, in stereot}q)ed emotions. Art comes to us with the promise of an 
enlarged, a fuller, a more various life, — more intense moments, multiplied sympathies. It 
offers us experiences, situations, modes of activity and thought, which altogether transcend the 
narrow individual lot ; so that, by its magic, we live in a thousand lives, and share strange 
experiences, and walk in untrodden ways. And so, leaving generahties, we may conceive of 
architecture, not as expressing this or that set of powerful ideas, but as reflecting certain broad 
and luminous aspects of life, some more imposing, others less, but all in their degree valuable 
to us as part of the general heritage of culture ; and its success will depend much more on the 
manner of the presentation than on the actual worth of the aspect presented. For life is 
extremely complex, it is not made up entirely of heroic or exalted moods, and art may very well 
occupy itself with aspects of life which, though not the noblest, are nevertheless not ignoble. 
Here, in Bath, the Eenaissance of the eighteenth century has no claim to creative genius, we 
must not look in it for the expression of great ideas, the pride of dominion, the ecstasy of the 
religious life; nor for passion, nor for myster}^- its virtues are all social, domestic. It is the 
architecture of an age which was quick and critical, but not very imaginative or profound. It 
represents, it is even part of, the learned culture of its age : a culture singularly cool, unim- 
passioned and fastidious; devoted, in literature and art, to a certain classic ideal of form; 
pursuing an ideal correctness even in trivial things. — in an epigram, in the details of a room; — 
a culture which valued formula and hated eccentricity. It is the architecture of fine manners 
and courtly phrases, the reflection of a sparkling and highly finished existence passed amid 
much dancing and music; the classical sentiment of the age pervades it, the Dorian mood “ of 
flutes and soft recorders.” 

All art, by the law of its nature, must be, in a sense, romantic ; and all art that has reached 
full attainment is, in a sense, classic. In the eighteenth century the word “classic” was 
taken in a more restricted meaning, yet, even in that meaning, one may say that there will 
always be a certain order of minds to which the classic ideal in art will appeal ; minds attracted 
more by the one perfect expression, the one perfect outline, than by the careless opulence of 
romantic genius. On the other hand, those of us who are conscious of being most strongly 
drawn by the romantic element in art have all the greater need of the sedate and clarifying 
influence of the classic ideal. For the faults to which romantic art, even great romantic art, 
is prone, — profusion, excess, lack of discipline, — are precisely the faults which the classic ideal, 
by its lucidity and its restraint, exists to chasten. “ Something of the severe,” says Landor, 
“ hath always been appertaining to order and to grace : and the beauty that is not too liberal 
is sought the most ardently and loved the longest.” Eestraint, severity, the resolute exclusion 
from one's work of the superfluous, the crude first idea, — what a secret of style is there ! For 
the severity of the classic ideal is not a negative quality, not an easy avoidance, not a refuge for 
intellectual poverty; it is formative, architectonic, — the concentration and economy of power. 

So then in this Eenaissance city of the eighteenth century the spirit of Eoman decorum is 
revived; its streets and open places, and the order of its public and private edifices, were civic 
interests : and we have an architecture austere and sober, devoted to the classic ideal, and with 
little of the romantic in its mood. And yet with all this, and with much of grace and interest, 
there are mingled in this architecture some characteristic defects; defects which must be 
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understood if we are to appreciate its real merit. A certain sterility marks it, as though some 
hidden influence were obstructing its development. The century offered a clear field to the 
classical Eenaissance, yet when we compare the architecture of 1800 with that of 1700 we 
perceive little progi'ess or variety. On the whole there is a sleepy conformity to type, and if 
any considerable variation is essayed the variation proves degenerate ; the constitutional defect 
of eighteenth century Eenaissance being, in fact, a defect of variability. You remember how, 
in that wonderful book The Origin of Species, the great naturalist dwells upon what he calls 
the principle of Variation, the tendencj' in all animals and plants to exhibit variations from the 
normal. — "sports.” as the florists say; — and you remember too how he shows that this varia- 
bility differs in different species, some possessing it in a high degree, while in others the power 
of variation is slight. Well, something like this law of organic life holds good in architecture 
too, and of course in the other arts. In all architecture there is the tendency to variation, 
but the degree of variability differs extremely in different schools. Gothic architecture. Wells 
cathedral for example, shows a variability, a readiness to " sport,” which is really astonishing, 
we can imagine it capable of variation almost without limit. Other schools of architecture 
are variable in different degrees, and here in Bath, in the classical Eenaissance of the 
eighteenth century, we reach the extreme of a low degree of variability. 

The theory on which the classical Eenaissance was based may perhaps go far to explain 
this defect in it. the theory that the progress of architecture depends on following, with scholarly 
attention, a perfect model : — the perfect model here being the Eome of the Augustan age. Is 
there not in this an obvious confusion of thought? The perfect model is for the study, not for 
practice. Let it be agreed that Eoinan architecture of the first century is perfect, its being so 
makes it unfit to be a model for actual practice, since perfection admits of no development. It 
is a commonplace of philosophy that whatever is absolute cannot also be infinite : the two attri- 
butes, the absolute and the infinite, are mutually exclusive. Architecture then which is 
absolute, that is to say, finished, perfected, cannot be infinite.— unfinished, awaiting develop- 
ment. Cannot in fact be capable of essential variation; you may imitate it with scrupulous 
exactness, you cannot improve what is already perfect. And so we arrive at the general 
maxim that, as architecture approaches perfection its variability decreases, and with that its 
usefulness as a model for practice decreases also. Thus the early schools of the Eenaissance, 
and the French school of the nineteenth century, show considerable powers of variation ; but 
in both cases the variability is owing to imperfections, to the presence of elements quite foreign 
to the classical model : in the early schools it is owing to the local architecture with which the 
classical model was blended.— and partly to an imperfect knowledge of the model itself-— 
while French architecture of the last century laid all the world under contribution, and is 
variable bv reason of its eclecticism. 


But, though the classical Eenaissance is limited in this way, it possesses another attribute 
w 1C IS often mistaken for variability; an attribute, as we have already noticed, of Eoman 
architecture too but which becomes more prominent in the Eenaissance amid more complex 
conditions ot life.— I mean adaptability. There is hardly any kind of building to which 
Eenaissance architecture has not proved adaptable, from the greatest to the least from the 
baB,l.ea of St Peter to . ho ™«11 ho„s« end ehope ,-hich we here in the streeVrf Bat 
And th,s It of adepteb.hty is chareeteristie, for it is the serviceableness of an archi- 

tecture whose temperament is somewhat detached and cold, which is distinguished bv no very 
strong .d.osyncrasv, W hen we come to compare this architecture of mild and rathe'r homeh 
senhments w,th the arclutecture of passion and genius.-with Wells cathedral and oXe 
ar h, lecture tn generah-the value of adaptability becomes very evident. Gothic archilector 
wath all ,t, abound, np vanab.hty. its intense and flame-like imagination, is whol v wilhorf 
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adaptability. Do we doubt this? Do we need to remind ourselves of the disaster of the last 
century, — the effort, supported by so much enthusiasm, to adapt the solemn architecture of the 
religious ideal to commonplace and secular uses? 

The various currents of thought and feeling which seek for expression in the architecture 
of an age are held, as it were, and directed, by the elements of strength and weakness, — by 
the limiting facts, — of the architecture itself; and the more we come to recognise these 
elements, these limiting facts, in the classical Eenaissance of the eighteenth century, the better 
able are we to appreciate the qualities it offers us; its finesse; its delicate variations on the 
prescribed theme ; and most of all its expression, its unique expression, of the amenities of 
domestic life. Domestic architecture, — architecture, that is to say, in which a definite senti- 
ment of domesticity, of homeliness, is expressed, — belongs in a quite special sense to the 
Renaissance. Mediseval architecture had no place, in the epic solemnity of its mood, for a 
domestic quality, the little domestic architecture that remains to us from the Gothic period is 
significant of a somewhat arid and cheerless ideal. We must dismiss as improbable the 
alluring thought of a lost domestic architecture of the middle ages; what we really find at 
Wells, for instance, is the fortified castle of the Bishop, — a military stronghold, — the Vicars^ 
Close , — a house of celibate vicars-choral of the cathedral, — works of interest indeed ! but of an 
interest not properly domestic. It is only as we reach the end of the mediaeval period, in the 
fifteenth century, that we come upon an architecture potentially domestic in feeling; and in 
the fifteenth century, long before the forms of architecture had changed, the Eenaissance was 
already influencing its spirit. From the beginning onward one may say that the function of 
the Renaissance, the work for which it was reserved, was to bring the influence of architecture 
into the home of the plain citizen, to give in terms of architecture an expression of the 
domestic ideal. And so in these larger and smaller houses of Bath, — and in how many other 
places! — and especially perhaps in the interiors, we have not only the finished thought of 
eighteenth century architecture but the true measure of its originality; for it was just here, 
where the Roman model failed them, that the artists of the time became various and inventive. 
The cultured simplicity of these interiors, — these dainty parlours and staircases, — is admirable : 
and one is conscious sometimes of an almost feminine quality in the delicate proportions and 
cameo-like reliefs. 

But it is time to turn away from this eighteenth century architecture of Bath, about which 
there still lingers the charm of an old-world refinement. No architecture has been more 
severely criticised, and doubtless it has its faults. Let us rather seek to emulate its virtues, 
its antique decorum, its frugalitj" of ornament, its civility , — the subordination of personal whim 
to a civic interest. 


VOTE OF THANKS FOR THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. MOWBRAY GREEN [F.], in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Ball, said he had treated his 
subject in a very broad and masterly way. How- 
ever much he might differ from Mr. Ball in his 
details ox as to his conclusions, he could sincerely 
agree with his general proposition, that the work 
of the Renaissance was to give to the plain man 
some idea of architecture in his domestic life. ^Ir. 
Ball had treated his subject so broadly that it was 
a little difficult to summarise a reply ; he would 


therefore deal with some side issues which the 
Paper suggested to him. The essence of the sub- 
ject seemed to lie in the expressions ‘‘ adaptable ’’ 
and “ variable as used by Mr. Ball, and applied 
cbieffy to Roman architecture. It was, he thought, 
with the adaptability of the Renaissance that they 
should be, in this particular subject of Bath, 
mainly concerned. Of course they were little 
pleased at the wholesale sweeping away of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century houses, which. 
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it would be remembered, were beautifully por- 
trayed round the margins of Gilmore’s map made 
at the end of the seventeenth century. But, given 
a clear field for classic Renaissance, he held that 
the outstanding feature of Bath was that it pre- 
sented an example of the way in which the develop- 
ment of a city was carried out with foresight and 
skill, which was amply justified by results. It was 
then practically the Roman city upon which the 
work of succeeding generations had been built up, 
and, with the exception of one or two continuations 
outside the walls, it measured only four hundred 
yards from wall to wall. He mentioned that in 
order to give some idea of the small extent of 
the city at that time ; and that was the point 
which should be driven home in arriving at a just 
estimate of the value of the buildings as seen to- 
day. It was true that from the end of the seven- 
teenth century up to 1725, the local men had 
tried to break through the traditions of the earlier 
ages, and they really introduced a comparatively 
fiie, broad treatment in their frontages. The type 
of Renaissance which they used may have been 
very debased, but it was a very interesting type. 
But no method of rebuilding the city had been 
definitely adopted. It needed a master mind, 
bold enough to foresee and lay down great lines of 
development which could be carried out, humanly 
speaking, without change. Hence — and this was 
lus special point — for a period of fifty years down 
to 1775 the ideal was faithfully followed, until the 
advent of Baldwin and the particular features of 
the Adam Brothers with a corresponding decora- 
tive treatment,— on that point he differed a 
little from Mr. Ball, who stated that the architec- 
ture w’^as without much change from end to end of 
the century. But it was just the establishment 
of this ideal w^hich did so much for Bath. They 
could afford, he thought, to pass by Mr. BalFs criti- 
cism of a dull conformity to type.’' But there was 
another important point touched upon in Mr. Ball’s 
paper — viz. the question of scale. Mr. Ball was 
not alone in his thought that the buildings of Bath 
were without scale, that they lacked the true 
dignity of scale. Incidentally," Mr. Ball spoke of 
the degrading of the order in the Circus, that it w^as 
triple, and used with accompanying small parts. 
But, as w^ould be seen in the Colosseum, the 
Romans themselves w^ere not a verse to doing 
somewhat similar things. Was not the true 
question of scale explained by the desire of the 
designers to conform to the surroundings of the 
place ? The city w^as bounded on the south side 
by Beechen Cliff, and on the north side by Lans- 
down ; and it w^as only up the southern slopes 
of Lansdown that the city could develop to any 
great extent. It w^as true it might have 
developed east and west, but had it done so it 
w^ould have been at the expense of severance from 
the city itself ; and, as ^li\ Ball truly pointed out, 
this was an age w'hen the civic life appealed more 


than anything to those who lived in it. Of the fine 
scale in the laying out of the streets and squares 
there w^as ample evidence. Queen Square, for 
instance, was 300 feet from house to house. North 
Parade had a footway of fifteen feet, and a total 
width of fifty feet. South Parade had a footway of 
thirty-two feet, and a total width of seventy feet. 
The Crescent had a total wddth of fifty-two feet, 
irrespective of the fine lawn in front of it. The 
extraordinary thing was that as the century pro- 
gressed the scale became bigger and bigger, imtil 
in Pulteney Street and in the estate on the other 
side of the river the streets were laid out on 
the most enormous scale, following on Robert 
Adam’s designs, which were to be found in the 
Soane Museum. Pulteney Street measured 100 
feet from house to house, and eighty feet from 
pavement to pavement — the wddth of Regent Street 
— and it was 1100 feet long. The scale was so 
immense that by the time one reached Sydney 
Place, unless one had a plan before one, it was 
impossible to discover w^hat the meaning of the 
builders w^as. To have overloaded Bath wdth 
buildings on a large scale, how'ever, would have 
given to it an air of depression. In fact, Bath 
must not be judged by other places. It was a 
small place without possibility of great develop- 
ment, and it had its environment ; and to that 
environment the eighteenth- century builders did 
remarkable justice. 

Mr. L. MARCH PHILLIPS, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he had never heard a lecture 
which struck him as being more in accordance wdth 
the needs of this age than the one they had just 
listened to. Though he felt diffident in raising 
them, there were one or two points on which he 
was not fully in accord with the views put forward 
by Mr. Ball. Mr. Ball had said that the Roman 
Renaissance was the ideal which inspired Bath ; 
and he spoke of the city of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by which the spirit of Roman decorum was 
revived. It seemed to him that the Renaissance 
in Europe w^as composed all along of two streams 
or threads. There was the Roman Renaissance, 
and also the Greek Renaissance wdth it ; and very 
often in Italy, and in France, and in this country 
in the eighteenth century there occurred forms 
of classical Renaissance which were not Roman at 
all, wffiich Romans would not have S3mipathised 
w ith, for they w^ere purely Greek in feeling. There 
was, he thought, a process of sifting going on all 
through the Renaissance— sometimes Greek ele- 
ments prevailing, sometimes Roman elements. 
Some architects were pledged to one, and some 
to the other. One would not hesitate, perhaps 
to say that 3Lchael Angelo himself, “ great bar- 
barian ” as he was, was Roman, but that Bramante 
was Greek. Again one would say that Wren was 
Roman, and that Adam was Greek. All through 
Georgian w ork it seemed to him that there was a 
notable restramt and consciousness of the value of 
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smooth surfaces. This could be seen not only in 
architecture, but in old silver work, in old 
Sheffield work, in Sheraton sideboards, and so on. 
In these were apparent artistic ideals which were 
not Eoman, and which depended on a restraint 
which the Romans had not much sympathy with. 
He thought that the share which Greece had in 
the Renaissance ought to be distinguished from 
the share which Rome had. But apart from such 
points of criticism, what he felt about the lecture 
was that it made the subject so humanly interest- 
ing. He wished that lectures and writings of this 
kind could be distributed among the ordinary 
public ; architecture would then become what it 
ought to be, a humanly fascinating subject. They 
must all feel that architecture at present was, to a 
grave extent, cut ofi from life ; and this meant 
not only the loss to Life of a subject of extra- 
ordinary interest vividly interpretative of past 
nations and past races, but also it meant the loss 
of an ideal and an incentive to the working classes 
of the people. The President had referred to 
architecture as the Mistress Art. But it was 
something more than that, it was the Mistress 
Industry, for it combined and centred in itself 
a vast share of the industry of the country. 
If they separated architecture from life, they 
would have a craftsmanship and an artisanship 
which were more or less mechanical and wanting in 
dignity, and wanting also in happiness and a con- 
sciousness of their own worth. If, on the other 
hand, they united architecture again with life, 
they would dignify life again, and dignify labour 
as well. That, he thought, was the need of 
architecture, to be reunited to life, and they 
were tending in that direction, but in order that 
they might do so successfully it was necessary that 
the whole subject of architecture should be suffused 
and penetrated with the kind of ideas which Mr. 
Ball had put forward in his lecture. They must 
regard architecture as the expression of the 
individuality of past races, Roman, Greek, and 
others, because if they could get to think of archi- 
tecture as the expression of the life of past people, 
they would then be able, and would have the wish, 
to make it the expression of their own lives also. 

Mr. W. R. LETHABY [F.] said he should like 
to express his great pleasure and delight at Mr. 
Ball’s excellent paper. It was an extremely able 
paper, one from which he would not lightly differ, — 
and therefore he would not diSer from it at all. 
Bath was a wonderful city, perhaps the only city 
in England that had any architectural weight. 
What struck him during the delightful week he had 
spent there early in the year was the fear that it 
might be a little bit running down. He wondered 
whether they sufficiently valued Bath as a national 
asset. We had so many things that were too good 
for us ; we could not live up to them. Here in 
London the best things were thrown away. Euston 
Station, for instance; it was so good, in its way, that 


we did not know how to make use of it. The 
Central Hall was almost a waste place, the work 
was done in shanties. The same kind of fear struck 
him about Bath. And what he should Kke to 
suggest — though he feared these wild suggestions 
were not of any use — was whether it was possible 
to set about doing something towards a better 
appreciation and maintenance of Bath. It seemed 
to him to be a place that cried aloud for some 
national recognition ; it was a place which might 
be made a Western University town. Think of 
planting a university at Bristol when Bath was 
close by ! He wondered what the' Greeks would 
have thought of it. He himself would as soon 
think of planting a \miversity in Wolverhampton. 
The wonderful buildings of Bath seemed to be 
ready for something of the sort. Prior Park was 
one of the most astoxmding things in England. 
It was a great monument, and he was shocked to 
see how it individually was getting shabby. One 
scarcely knew what use to make of it ; it was too 
big for us, too fine ; but if some cry could go out 
for help, would it not be possible to get an effort 
made for its preservation ? Some Agricultural 
College, or something of that kind, for the West 
of England might be possible. There must surely 
come a time when some sort of decentralisation 
would take place. He hoped, if that did occur, 
that Bath would have its chance before its beauty 
had passed away. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. [F.l, said 
that Mr. Ball’s paper had no doubt opened up a 
good many avenues. He (the speaker) was in- 
clined to think that architecture did not influence 
their lives quite as much as they imagined. It 
seemed to him that every age had its own particu- 
lar architecture, and that architecture did truly 
express the feeling or the culture of that particular 
period. If that were so, it was the life and culture 
of the period which influenced the architecture, 
rather than the architecture influencing the life. 
Take Greek architecture, which had been referred 
to as being a standard of perfection ; it was, he 
imagined, the standard of perfection only in so 
far as it absolutely and accurately represented the 
culture of the period. If the culture were altered, 
the architecture must be altered accordingly. We 
of the present day were not a particularly cultured 
lot ; we were not as sincere as we might be, and, 
as a consequence, our architecture was not as 
perfect as it otherwise would be. Bad as our 
architecture was to-day, he believed it did really 
represent very correctly our unfortunate low 
standard of civilisation ! Xo doubt if we could 
go back to those pristine ages when Bath was 
built, we should find ourselves living up to a 
higher standard than any of us attempted to live 
up to to-day. If architecture be taken in its broad 
sense as being an expression of culture, Gothic 
architecture was an expression of faith. MTien 
faith was strongest in the country. Gothic archi- 
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lecture was iu its highest form. But when the 
faith of the country flagged, Gothic architecture 
failed. To that extent, he found himself a little at 
variance vdth Mr. Ball, simply on the point that 
architecture did express the civilisation of the 
country. Architecture did not elevate us, but we 
elevated architecture when we attained to any 
higher standard of thought, culture, or scholar- 
ship. 

The president said that in the few remarks 
he had to offer he should be inclined to work back- 
wards, beginning with the last speaker, Mr. 
Hubbard, who he thought hit the nail on the 
head when he said oiu' architecture represented 
what we were worth. He was afraid that was 
the case, yet he did not feel so despondent about 
it as Mr. Hubbard seemed to be. The condition of 
modern architecture was not wholly bad, he 
thought, for there were distinct signs of progress 
and vitality about it. Mr. March Phiilipps had 
made some interesting remarks, but he (the 
speaker) could not entirely follow his criticism. 
Mr. Phiilipps had said that throughout the Re- 
naissance there was a stream of Roman Renais- 
sance and a stream of Greek ; but technically the 
Greek Revival had only occurred within the last 
hundred years. What, he thought, Mr. Phiilipps 
really meant was, that some architects went for 
the Roman manner, and others aimed at the 
refinements and subtleties of architecture. But 
that was not so much the difference between Greek 
and Roman, as one which would always hold 
and prevail amongst artists ; some men stopped 
at the big, bold effect, while others were not 
content with that, but were fastidious and 
severe on themselves. Mr. Mowbray Green, as 
they should expect from him, made a very spirited 
and eloquent defence of Bath, and stood up for 
the city on which he had uTitten so well in his 
charming book. And he pointed out one or two 
matters in Mr. Ball's paper on which he (the 
speaker) was rather inclined to agree with him. He 
would deal with that presently, but he must first 
say how delighted he had been with Mr. Ball's, 
paper. After all the dryasdust text-books they 
had to wrestle with, it was very refreshing to find a 
lecturer coming among them and trying^ to pene- 
trate into the inner meaning of architecture, be- 
cause that was what Mr. Bali had attempted. 
Those among them who had endeavoured to put 
into terms their feelings and their enthusiasms about 
great buildings knew how difficult it was ; they 
were brought up short at once if they tried to 
convey to others their impressions with regard to 
these buildings. He thought Mr. Ball had done 
this in a most delightful manner. Still, he would 
venture to make one or two criticisms on what 
Mr. Ball had said. In regard to Roman archi- 
tecture, he thought Mr. Ball took a sound histori- 


cal view, and pointed out to them what he (the 
s])eaker) was glad to see was being realised, that 
Roman architecture was very far from being a mere 
pastiche of Greek architecture. In some respects it 
was inferior, but in others it was finer ; and we 
should never forget that Roman architecture was 
the foundation of modern architecture, and the 
finest training for the young architect was still the 
study of the architecture of Rome. He did not 
think Mr. Ball had done justice to Bath as a great 
city and a great conception. They must recollect 
that at the time Ralph Allen set to 'work with 
Wood, no such thing had been done in England, 
The foresight and sagacity with w^hich the town 
was laid out was something extraordinary ; he 
certainly thought there was genius in it. Mr. 
Ball dei ed genius to Bath, but he might perhaps 
be inchned to extend that a little, because Bath 
was not only the best thing of the kind which 
had ever been done in England, but it was a city 
which could hold its own with great continental 
cities, with such a city as Nancy^, which was a 
sort of locus classic us of civic design. We should 
not underrate what we have in our own country 
in that regard. With regard to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he did not think Mr. BaU had done justice to 
all the undercurrents in that century. Mr. Ball 
seemed to regard it as a formal and prim affair ; 
hut it was not so historically, because deep in the 
eighteenth century were the roots of the Romantic 
movement, and we know that it ended in the 
tremendous catastrophe of 1790 and that cycle of 
events. So it was not sound in history always to 
describe the eighteenth century as a somewhat 
mechanical affair. There were passions deep down 
there waiting to find their way out, as there always 
would be in any civilised community. *To re- 
turn to Mr. Ball's admirable paper, it was one to 
which he should like to direct the attention of all 
their students, because the author had tried to 
penetrate through the screen of facts ; but he felt 
sure that Mr. Ball would agree with him, that all 
students, before they could penetrate to these deep 
motives in the background, must know and study 
the facts. The lesson of Mr. Ball’s paper was that 
above and beyond all these facts was a mysterious 
and elusive spirit which they should try to seize, if 
they were to understand the meaning of architec- 
ture. 

The vote of thanks having been put to the 
meeting was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. BALL, in acknowledging the vote, said that 
as the President had let him oft’ so lightly, the best 
defence he could make would be to sav nothin<^ * 
he certainly should not like to dispute any point of 
the kind with the President. In no paper of 
reasonable length could one get into all the nooks 
and corners of a period, and he admitted that there 
vere lacuna? which should be filled in. 





THE LIGHTI^^G OF PICTUEE GALLERIES AND ItUSEUMS. 

By S- Hurst Seager [E.], Christchurch, N.Z. 


T he lighting of picture galleries and museums 
is a problem which has been before the archi- 
tectural profession since the early part of the 
nineteenth century. It is a problem of such uni- 
versal public interest, that it is hard to reahse that 
we appear to be as far from a true solution as in 
the earliest days. Anybody would very naturally 
think that if we require a gallery perfect in every 
way, we have only to go note-book in hand to the 
European centres of art, and copy exactly the 
form of gallery suited to our requirements. Let 
me at once state that we should he grievously 
disappointed. There is not a single European 
picture gallery that I am acquainted with that 
approaches perfection — some are atrociously bad, 
some are fairly lighted in parts, but not a single 
one is free from defects which should have been 
avoided. In 1907 and 1908 I went note-book in 
hand to aU the principal British, French, Italian, 
and some of the German galleries, and am therefore 
in a position to support the statement made b}^ Mr. 
A. W. Weissman, the architect to the City Museum, 
Amsterdam, in a paper read before the E.I.B.A. in 
1907. He said : Before designing my gallery, 

I determined to visit the European galleries, but 
I could not find a room which was entirely satis- 
factory. I therefore had to try for myself.” 

The question came prominently before the public 
as long ago as 1853. At that time it was proposed 
to enlarge or rebuild the English National Gallery. 
The Gallery had been built by Wilkin. It was 
completed in 1838, and the opinion expressed by a 
writer in that year, quoted in a leading article of 
the Builder^ has been endorsed from time to time 
ever since by those who have been anxious to see 
our national collection worthily housed. 

In short,” he writes, “judging from the profound 
deficiency evinced in the present National Gallery, and 
considering the distinguished names that were con- 
nected with the examination and approval of the 
designs for that building, it would be difficult indeed 
to imagine that either British statesmen or English 
architects have any enlarged or sound idea about the 
requirements of a National Gallery, beyond its mere 
name.” 

The article in The Builder concludes with these 
words ; 

“We sincerely hope that, when the matter comes 
before Parliament, men of all parties and political 
opinions will unite their endeavours to make such 
arrangements as may obtain for us a structure com- 
pletely adapted for the purpose, and worthy of the age 
and country : not a building good enough, but the best 
possible; scientifically correct, structurally perfect, 
and architecturally magnificent.” 


This was written in 1853, in the early days of pic 
ture galleries and museums. It was then seventeen 
years since the National GaUery had been opened, 
and only twenty years since the opening of the 
first public picture gallery — the Alt Pinacothek 
at Munich. In this year Buskin wrote to the 
Times as follows — 

“We are about to build a new National Gallery: 
may it not be arranged so that the pictures we place 
therein may at once be safe and visible ? 

I know that this has never yet been done in any 
gallery in Europe, for the European public have never 
yet reflected that a picture which was worth buying 
was also worth seeing. Some time or other they will 
assuredly awake to the perception of this wonderful 
truth, and it would be some credit to our English 
common sense if we were the first to act upon it. 

“ I say that a picture which is worth buying is also 
worth seeing — that is, worth so much room of ground 
and wall as shall enable us to see it to the best advan- 
tage. It is not commonly so understood. Nations, 
like individuals, buy their pictures in mere ostentation, 
and are content, so that their possessions are acknow- 
ledged, that they should be hung in any dark or out-of- 
the-way corners which their frames will fit. Or, at 
best, the popular idea of a National Gallery is that of 
a magnificent palace, whose w^alls must be decorated 
with coloured panels, every one of which shall cost 
£1,000, and be discernible, through a telescope, for the 
work of a mighty hand. I have no doubt that in a few 
years more there will be a change of feeling in this 
matter, and that men will begin to perceive, what is 
indeed the truth, that every noble picture is a manu- 
script book, of which only one copy exists, or ever can 
exist; that a National Gallery is a great library, of 
which the books must be read upon their shelves; that 
every manuscript ought, therefore, to be placed where 
it can be read most easily; and that the style of the 
architecture and the effect of the saloons are matters of 
no importance whatsoever, but that our solicitude 
ought to begin and end in the two imperative require- 
ments — that every picture in the gallery should be per- 
fectly seen and perfectly safe ; that none should be 
thrust up, or down, or aside, to make room for more 
important ones; that all should be in a good light, all 
on a level with the eye, and ail secure from damp, cold, 
impurity of atmosphere, and every other avoidable 
cause of deterioration.” 

Modern examples show that it is as necessary 
to impress these views to-day as it was at the time 
they were written. Unfortunately they have 
hitherto had but little weight with those entrusted 
with the design and care of our galleries and 
museums, for although our National Gallery was 
proved so deficient, nothing was done, and the 
original portion of the building remains to-day 
with all the defects complained of fifty- eight years 
ago. In 1876, E. M, Barry added a new wing which 
followed the old method of top-lighting, but with 
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the addition of an inner ceiling light. In these 
rooms such irritating reflections were found to be 
produced from a white marble border placed round 
the floor, that the border had to be removed. 

Within the last year, further new rooms have 
been added. It would have been thought that 
with the experience gained from failures in the 
past and the advanced knowledge of the laws of 
light, we should at last have had a gallery quite 
free from defects — that the editorial plea of 1853 
for a building “ scientifically correct, structurally 
perfect, and architecturally magnificent/' would 
be granted. It was not to be, for so scientifically 
incorrect are they, that they were no sooner opened 
to the pubhc than a wail of lamentation went up 
from all classes, expressed very forcibly and freely 
in the Times and other papers. It was stated in 
various terms that the method of lighting was 
so bad that it was impossible to view the pictures 
with any degree of pleasure. The reflections 
were in every case so pronounced that the picture 
itself could not be properly seen from any point 
of view. All the pictures in the National Gallery 
are glazed, but I hope to show that it is possible 
to so arrange the lighting, that no inconvenience 
whatever is experienced from the reflecting surface. 
It is possible for pictures to be seen perfectly when 
glazed if only the laws of light are properly under- 
stood and acted upon. That they should not have 
been in such a work is remarkable, especially in 
view of the fact that the rooms were built to 
contain the great masterpieces of the world, for 
which enormous prices were paid. 

It may be thought that this is an isolated instance 
among modern buildings — unfortunately it is not. 
The National Portrait Gallery, erected in recent 
years for the especial purpose of exhibiting the 
interesting collection of portraits of England's 
eminent men and women, is a lamentable failure. 
Some of the galleries are so dark that it is with 
ditflculty one can see at all. Some are side-lighted 
in such a way that the reflections are overpowering. 
I spent some time with the attendants manipulating 
the window blinds in the endeavour to arrange them 
so that the pictures could be properly seen. AVe 
found it impossible. 

The most recent English Museum building is the 
new portion of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
We have only to look at a photograph of one of 
the galleries, published in the Architectural Revieiv 
of July 1909, to see that again precedent has 
been followed instead of principles, with the result 
that Kaphael's celebrated cartoons, or other glazed 
exhibits on the walls, have become in the greater 
part, as can be easily seen in the photograph, 
merely reflections of the architectural features of 
the interior. Here, as in all other cases, the 
defect arises from allowing a flood of light to fall 
from the centre of the ceiling so that the spectators 
are much more brilliantly lighted than the pictures. 
This was the principle classicists consider was 
adopted for the Parthenon. It was the principle 


adopted in the first picture gallery at Munich, and 
it has been thoughtlessly followed ever since. 
Thoughtlessly, for it can at once be seen that if the 
spectators are in a bright light and the reflecting 
surface of the glazed pictures in a subdued one, 
it is impossible to prevent painful reflections 
occurring. In addition to the galleries I have 
personally studied, I have examined the plans of 
very many others, and find this mistaken method 
is almost without exception followed. 

Attention has always been directed to the size 
and form of the central ceiling light, and many 
methods have been claimed to be the best for 
ascertaining the exact relation the opening should 
bear to the size of the room. As the principle of 
having a top or ceiling lights is wrong, the rooms 
are, of course, all defective, and vary only in degree. 
Captain Fowke, who designed the galleries at the 
South Kensington Museum to contain the cele- 
brated Sheepshanks collection, is perhaps re- 
sponsible largely for the continued copying of bad 
precedents, for in the Builder of 1853 he pro- 
poses to consider the question scientifically, and to 
show by diagrams that the ceiling light he proposed 
would have such proportions and such relations 
to the picture surfaces, that the pictures would be 
well lighted and quite free from reflections. His 
diagrams show that he has only taken into con- 
sideration the reflections of the ceiling light itself 
in the picture, quite ignoring the fact that if a 
flood of light falls into the centre of the room, aU 
objects illuminated there by the top light become 
themselves sources, not of direct, but of reflected 
light, and it is the reflections of these objects that 
cause the greatest trouble. Every picture gaUery 
gives instances of this. It must be bad indeed if 
the reflected image of the skylight is seen in the 
picture, but there is not a single gallery I am 
acquainted with, whether by personal inspection 
or by illustration, which is free from reflected 
images of the spectators and all objects within the 
well lighted area. How bad reflections can be in 
buildings specially designed as galleries or museums 
is shown by a photo taken in the Museum at Cairo. 
It is in a top-lighted room with shallow glass cases 
lining the walls. It wp absolutely impossible 
to see the exhibits. I tried in every way to get a 
photo free from reflections, but finally took one in 
which the reflected images— including the image 
of the photographer and his camera — quite over- 
power the contents of the eases (fig. 1). Yet of 
such reflections as these Captain Fowke takes no 
heed, and consequently his gallerv, purporting to be 
on exact scientific principles, is as unscientific as 
those which preceded and those which follow. 
In my examinations of galleries I used a photo- 
meter a meter for taking the exact exposure for 
negatives by noting the length of time a piece of 
sensitised paper takes to reach a certain depth of 
coloui . I found by this means that in every gallery 
having central ceiling lights or roof light in the 
slopes of the roof, vrhatever their proportion and 
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however they varied in detail, all illuminated the 
central portion of the room much better than the 
walls on which the pictures were hung.* 

Not only are irritating reflections thus created, 
but in all cases the pictures appear to be much less 
lighted than they are by reason of the contrast 
between the strong hght in which the spectator 
stands and the subdued light on the walls. An 
extreme illustration of this eflect is seen in standing 
outside a building and looking into door or window 
openings — the interior, by contrast, appears to be 
quite dark ; on entering of course it is found to be 
an illusion, for the reason given under Law 4, that 
the interior is in fact well flghted. In many cases 
of bad lighting this contrast between the well- 



Fig. 1. 


lighted floor and the ill lighted walls is removed by 
subduing and diffusing the light from the sky- 
lights by means of inner translucent ceiling flghts — 
that is with ground glass which scatters the rays 
of hght in all directions. This method is adopted, 
as I have said, in some of the rooms of the National 
Gallery and in Sydney, and it can at once be seen 
that this is not a desirable expedient. It does 
not get rid of the original evil, for the reflections are 
still there, although in a modifled form, and, while 
the pictures can be better seen than before, they 
are in fact not so well flghted, and the whole gallery 
is gloomy and depressing. 

Not only do the large majority of pictures suffer 
by reason of their ineffective lighting, but many 

* The sensitised paper of course gives the actinic value 
of the light, but where white glass is used the actinic value 
and the visual value would correspond. 


suffer considerably by being placed in positions 
for which they were never intended. It is, we 
must remember, only of late years that pictures 
have been painted in the hope that they will be 
bought either for private collections or for galleries . 
The great masterpieces were painted under com- 
mission to flu some particular place. The condi- 
tions of hghting were known beforehand, and the 
picture painted to suit them. 

It is the striving for a brilhantly hghted room 
from the architect's point of view, apart from the 
consideration of the special purpose to which the 
building is to be applied, tjiat has led to the reten- 
tion of the usual forms of ceiling or skylight, and 
the total disregard of the special arrangements 
needed for the effective lighting of the pictures. 
An excellent illustration of these two points of 
view is afforded by two notices of the new rooms 
at the National Gallery in the April 1911 number of 
the Architectural Review, The architectural critic, 
in describing the new work, says that the rooms 
“ are brilhantly lighted,” while an editorial note 
in the same issue has to acknowledge, apparently 
reluctantly, that the complaints made of ill- 
arranged hghting, and consequent reflections, are 
just, and says “ that although it is not true, as 
some correspondents stated, that it is absolutely 
impossible to see the pictures at all, still the re- 
flections do exist to a most annoying extent.” 

On the one side we have the architects rejoicing 
that a brilhantly hghted room has been erected, 
on the other side the painters and picture lovers 
complaining that this brilliantly lighted architec- 
tural erection is in fact an architectonic inutility, 
in that it quite fails in the very purpose for which 
alone it was erected “ the excellence of every 
art must consist in the complete accomplishment 
of its purpose,” is the legend cut in the entrance 
archway of the new Victoria and Albert Museum 
which leads to the gallery already referred to. In 
this connection Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema may 
be quoted. In bis speech at the reading of Mr. 
Weissman’s paper, he said : “ The best result is 

obtained, I believe, where the glass is in the sides 
of the ceiling, lighting the opposite walls only. . . . 
With top hghting, the floor is lighted, the pictures 
themselves are not.” 

This is the principle of lighting Mr. Fergusson 
believes was adopted for the Parthenon — a belief 
very widely supported. It is a more rational 
method, and is one that has been adopted in several 
gallei’ies, certainly with - only moderate success. 
Perfect success cannot be achieved by this principle, 
but failure has occurred because, as I hope to show, 
the methods adopted in carrying out the principle 
indicate that the principle was not clearl}^ under- 
stood. The plea for this method of hghting was 
made in 1907, yet in spite of this we have in 1912 
the new galleries designed on the old principle, 
leading to the same unfortunate result. 

I have said enough to show clearly that all are 
agreed that the usual type of picture gallery. 
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whetKer lantern -lighted, skylighted, or side -lighted, 
is either a partial or total failure as such, and that 
if we want to possess a picture gallery which shall 
be truly worthy of the name, we must disregard 
precedent entirely, and be guided solely by the 
principles which should govern the problem. 
Fortunately, the principles are few and simple, 
so few and so simple that it is astonishing they 
should ever have been disregarded. 

L The angle of reflectioyi of a ray of light is equal 


by the superimposing of a reflected image in a 
different focal plane from that of the picture. 
An experiment has made this perfectly clear. 
Fig. 2 shows photos taken of two similar plans, 
one placed within glass and the other placed on a 
wall behind the camera, and illuminated so that 
its reflection is clearly seen in the reflecting dark 
surface of the glass. In the first photo the camera 
was focussed on the plan within the glass, which is 
seen to be quite sharp, while the reflected plan 
above it is merely a blurr. In the second 




photo the camera was focussed on the 
reflected plan, which is now sharp (but 
distorted on account of the unevenness of. 
the glass) while the glass-covered plan is 
considerably blurred. Thus it is proved that 
the reflection is far wdthin the picture, it 
is in fact as far within it as the illumi- 
nated object is in front of it, and the 
size of the reflected object is in direct 
inverse proportion to the distance of the 
object from the picture. The reflection 
and the picture cannot therefore be clearly 
seen at the same moment, and there is a 
continual struggle and strain upon the eye 
in the endeavour to rivet the focus on the 
picture. It may be said that the eye is 
continually adapting itself to varying focal 
lengths in viewing the objects around us. 
This is true, and it can do so without 
strain because in no instance is one focal 


Fig. 2 

to the angle of incidence, that is to say that the angle 
at which a ray meets a refecting surface ivill be the 
angle at v:hicli rt leaie< if. If, therefore, those rays 
of light entering from the skylight fall on a glazed 
picture and make with its surface an angle of say 
45°, the reflected ray from the picture to the floor 
will also have an angle of 45", and so for any other 
angle. If we stand in such a way that these re- 
flected rays fall upon the eye, we shall see, not the 
picture, but a reflected image of the skylicrfit. 

In some galleries this occurs with pictures hung 
high up on the side wall, and is of frequent occur- 
rence in the end walls even when the pictures are 
hung on the line ’’ or just above it. It occurs 
in the end walls of nearly all oblong galleries, as 
in our own galleries. 

I have spoken of ‘‘ painful reflections advisedly, 
for I am convinced that the reason people get so 
extremely tired and suffer from headaches'^ after 
but a brief study of pictures or exhibits is on 
account of the straining of the muscles of the eye 
when looking at pictures or show-cases which reflect 
images of illuminated objects. We must all have 
been conscious of the strain, but we perhaps have 
not realised that it does not result merely from the 
confusion of the picture by the superimposing of 
images by reflection on the same focal plane, Ibut 


length superimposed upon another, as it 
is in the case of pictures with reflecting 
surfaces. The exact position and size of 
the reflection in the picture can at once be 
determined by means of a diagram (fig. 3) showing 
a representation of the size and position of the 
illuminated object within or beyond the picture. 
Lines drawn from the extremities of the repre- 
position of the eye of the spectator 
will, if they pass through the picture, show the size 
and position of the reflected object in it. This 
diagram is drawn on the assumption that the 
picture or reflecting surface lies in a vertical plane, 
and the position of the representation is found 
by drawing lines perpendicular to it through the 
object and setting off the distance of the object 
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from it. If the plane of the picture is not vertical, 
then the position of the representation will be 
found in exactly the same way — that is, by drawing 
hues from the object perpendicular to the plane of 
the picture, whatever the angle of the plane may 
be, as shown in the diagrams fig. 4. From this it 



FIG ^ 


will be seen that if a picture is slightly tilted 
back the reflections will only be seen if the spec- 
tator is raised above the normal height, and that 
if it is tilted forward only when below it. The exact 
point at which reflections will be seen are in 
each case accurately determined. It will be seen 
that by this system we can determine not only the 
position and size of reflections in any reflecting 
surface from any point of view, but we can also 
determine the required position of the fights, in 
order to prevent any reflections being seen from 
the point of view found to be most suitable for 
viewing the picture. 

The lines drawn from the eye to the representa- 
tion of the window must pass through the plane 
in which the picture lies either above or below, 
or in a side-lighted room at the side of the picture — 
never through it. (See fig. 7.) 

2. Any illuminated object becomes in itself a 
source of light, and its image is reflected, as above 
stated in Law 1, in proportion to the relative illu- 
mination of the obiect and the reflecting surface. 
That is to say, if a glazed picture is very dimly 
lighted and any object in front of it well lighted, 
then the reflected image will overpower the picture. 
If, on the other hand, the picture is well lighted 
and the objects in front of it dimly lighted, then 
the reflection, although there, will be scarcely 
apparent— so weak, in fact, that the enjoyment of 
the picture will not be interfered with. This can 
be easily proved by all in the following way : — 
First, place a glazed picture close to one side of a 
window and at right angles to it, and then stand 
close to the other side of the window. Both picture 
and spectator will in this %vay be equally illu- 
minated, and the picture and reflected image will 
be striving for mastery. Second, move the picture 
back into the shade of the wall, and let the spec- 
tator remain illuminated as in the first case, and 
it will be seen that the reflected image is power- 
fully dominant. Third, now bring the picture into 
the first position, move back into the shade of the 
wall on the other side of the window, and it will 


be seen that the reflected image has nearly, if not 
quite, disappeared. 

As I have already stated, it is these reflected 
images of illuminated objects in a gallery which 
cause the greatest trouble, and yet it is these 
which have not hitherto been guarded against. 
They are in nearly all galleries most annoy- 
ing, for if you approach the picture from the 
left at any angle, it reflects the right wall. 
If you approach it on a line at right angles — 
that is, directly in front of it — the wall 
behind you and you yourself are reflected ; 
while if you view the picture at any angle 
from the right, the left wall is reflected, 
together, in each case, with all illuminated 
objects. 

could not possibly occur — as 
'x-wC proved by our experiment — if in every case 
care were taken for the picture to be illu- 
minated much more brightly than the spectators or 
objects in the room. This soimds so simple that it 
is, I can readily believe, extremely hard to realise 
that this law has not been at once acted upon by any 
one when designing a gallery for the exhibition of 
pictures. 

I have pointed out that with the usual top fight 
the floor is more brightly lighted than the walls. 
It thus becomes a source of reflected fight, and its 
reflected mage will be seen in all glazed pictures 
on the fine.” 

A polished or fight coloured floor capable of 
reflecting fight — as for instance the white marble 
used in the floors of the additions to the National 
Gallery — should for this reason be avoided, and 
the floor covered with some dark light-absorbing 
material. 

In the experiment made with the picture at the 
side of the window, it will be noted that the re- 
flected image is always more powerful in the dark 
parts of the picture, and will often be very pro- 
nounced there, while in the light parts it may 
almost disappear, and if it has a white mount it 
may in that quite disappear. This leads us there- 
fore to the statement of another law, viz. : — 

3. That the darker in tone the reflecting surface, 
ike more powerful will be the reflected image. From 
this we learn that the darker the picture the 
greater must be the contrast between the fighting 
of the picture and the fighting of the room. Dark 
pictures, to be effectively seen, must be in the high- 
est possible light, while light-tone pictures may 
be placed in a subdued fight with less risk from 
reflected images. Therefore it is possible to mini- 
mise the ill effects of an imperfectly lighted room 
by acting on this rule when hanging" the picture. 

4. Light diminishes inversely as the square of the 
distance from its source. The same law applies 
to heat, and an illustration of the effect of a fire 
will perhaps be more convincing. Close to a fire 
you know the heat is intense enough to scorch ; 
four feet away, the square of the distance being 
sixteen, we get by our law only one sixteenth of 
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the heat of the fire ; at eight feet, the square 
being sixty-four, we only get one sixty -fourth 
of the heat, showing, of course, in passing, the 
wastefulness of our open-fire radiant heat system. 
I have taken this illustration because our suscepti- 
bility to heat is constant, and we can by our 
feelings readily a 2 )preciate the truth of the law. 
Fortunately for us, our eyes have a wonderful 
system by which the amount of light admitted 
is regulated. You know the iris contracts in 
a bright light and expands in a dull one, so 
that by this very beautiful arrangement the 
number of bright rays of light which would enter 
the eye is reduced, and the number of dull rays 
increased, so that whether we stand in a very 
bright fight or a very dull one a normal effect is 
produced. You will remember that if the contrast 
is great — as it is if you suddenly step from bright 
sunlight into a dark room — nothing can be seen till 


Side-lighted rooms, as usually designed, are 
extremely unsatisfactory, and will be as long as 
architects consider the position and proportion 
of the windows in relation to the exterior instead 
of considering them solely in relation to the 
lighting of pictures. The idea of classical pro- 
portion and pleasing fenestration in accord with 
antique standards must be abandoned, and the 
problem solved from the standpoint of scientific 
correctness demanded by our early Victorian 
writer. He had a true idea of the importance of 
the elements for complete success in the designing 
of galleries, for you remember he placed scientific 
correctness first after this “ structural perfection,” 
and only after the requirements of these two were 
satisfied did he ask for architectural magnifi- 
cence.” In most of the buildings containing side- 
lighted rooms the sequence of thought has been 
reversed. Windows of the usual form have been 


the iris has accommodated itself to the altered 
circumstances, and the same is true if we pass 
quickly from a dark room into sunlight. This plan 
of Nature’s for keeping the amount of fight which 
enters the eye as far as possible constant, makes it 
difl&cult for us to realise the truth of this law as 
applied to fight, but those of us who have photo- 
graphed plans or large drawings in a room with side 
fight know how quickly the light diminishes. We 
find that if the plan is even only two feet wide the 
value of the fight on the one side is so different 
from that on the other that with a correct exposure 
for the central part, over-exposure will occur next 
the window and imder-exposure on the side of the 
plan next the room. The camera has discovered 
that the law exists as stated. 

This law has an important bearing upon the 
fighting of picture galleries, for it teaches us that 
the higher we make our top- lighted 
rooms, the duller, the more gloomy 
the rooms will be. We arrive in this 
way— as at the Pinacothek at Munich, 
which is forty-five feet high — at the 
same effect as we have seen to be 
produced by shutting ofi the rays 
from the skylight by translucent 
inner glass. But this law has its 
most important bearing upon side- 
lighted rooms. In a top-lighted room 
the value of the fight is the same 
in any one horizontal plane, so that 
the pictures along that plane are 
all either brightly or dimly lighted. 

Except, therefore, m the case of very 
large pictures occupying a consider- 
able part of the vertical wall sur- 
face, the pictures will be fairly evenly lighted. 
In a side-lighted room, on the contrary, the light 
is equal in vertical planes and diminishes rapidly 
along any horizontal line on the side w^alls, but 
vnll be evenly dull or evenly bright on the wall 
facing the window in proportion to the distance 
between them. 


placed low down in the wall, with the result that 
on the back wall the reflections are extreme, and 
it is only by reason of the spectator blocking the 
direct rays of light and thus placing the pictures in 
shadow, that they can be seen at aU. The back 
wall forms, in fact, as bad a position for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures as could be devised. The side walls, 
if not too long, are well lighted for small pictures. 
Those near the window are brightly lighted, but 
none are free from reflections, for here, as in the 
case of top-lighted rooms, the spectators are stand- 
ing in the best-illuminated space. 

5. Rays of light, if unim^^ed, radiate from their 
source equally in all directions, so that if we imagine 
a ball of light in the centre of a sphere, the whole 
of the inner surface of the sphere will be equally 
lighted, and as the diameter of the sphere is 
increased so will the light falling on its surface 
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be diminished. If the light is on one side of a rect- 
angular room, the lighting of the walls will be 
uneven because different parts of their surfaces lie 
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f ‘daylight, this law holds good only 
within the angle made by the reveals of the open- 
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ings. That is to say, that if we cut a hole of any 
form either in the walls or ceihng of a room, the 
limit of the rays of light passing through it will 
extend only up to a line drawn from the outer edge 
of one side to the inner edge of the other. The 
space beyond this will be in shadow, and will be 
hghted only by reflected hght from the surfaces 
of the floor and ceiling. This can easily be proved 
at any window opening. The same law will be 
found to hold good whatever angle the opening 
makes with the horizon. So that given any open- 
ing in walls, ceiling or roof, we can at once deter- 
mine what portion of the room will be lighted by 
direct rays of light and what by reflected hght, 
and we should not make the mistake so often seen 
of skyhghts put in in such a way that the walls on 
which the pictures are placed are wholly lighted 
by reflection. 

6. Dark colours absorb light while pale colours and 
polished surfaces reflect it , — This law must be kept 
in mind in designing picture galleries, for we must 
aim at having no reflected Hghts to interfere with 
the direct lighting of the picture. We must there- 
fore have dark neutral colours on both walls and 
floors. 

We have now enumerated the laws which must 
be understood and abided by if we are to solve 
satisfactorily the problem of designing picture 
galleries and museums. I have already stated 
partly the deductions to be drawn from these laws, 
but now let me summarise them before showing 
how they may be carried out in practice. 

1. To avoid reflections in the pictures from the 
source of light, the angles made by the lines from 
the source of light to the picture must be greater 
or less than the angles made by lines drawn from 
the picture to the eye of the spectator when 
standing in the most suitable position for viewing 
the picture. 

Note . — As this position will vary according to 
the size of the picture, it follows that the hghting 
suitable for large pictures requiring a distant point 
of view may be quite unsuitable for a small picture 
requiring a close point of view. 

2. To avoid seeing in the pictures reflected images 
of spectators and objects in the room, the spectator 
and objects must be in a subdued reflected light, 
in marked contrast to the direct lighting which 
must fall on the pictures. 

3. The darker the pictures the more brilliant 
must be the hghting upon them and the greater 
the contrast between the direct lighting of the 
pictures and the reflected Hghting of the room. 

4. In order to obtain a brilhant Hght on the 
pictures, the pictures must be as close to the source 
of Hght as the other conditions will permit, and 
the lighting must not be obscured by secondar} 
ceiling Hghts or glazing. 

5- The pictures must be within the space formed 
by Hues passing through the inner and opposite 
outer edges of the Hght opening. 

6. The rays of direct and reflected Hght which 


fall on the walls and floors must be absorbed by 
dark colourings. 

I have hitherto referred only to glazed pictures, 
because they form the crucial test as to whether or 
not the gallery is successfully Hghted. It is true 
that unglazed pictures can be seen, and fairly well 
seen, even under conditions in which it would be 
impossible to see glazed pictures. But although 
they can thus be seen without the annoyance of 
reflected images, still they can be seen to far greater 
advantage under the conditions absolutely impera- 
tive for glazed pictures. For although no reflected 
images would be seen, Hght would be reflected 
from the surface of the pictures, sometimes appear- 
ing as bright patches of Hght and sometimes as 
spots of bright Hght in the uneven surfaces of the 
brush-work. In both cases false effects are pro- 
duced which rob the picture of its true value. I 
do not therefore agree with the writer in the 
Architectural Review who, with reference to the new 
rooms of the National Gallery, said that it is only 
when glazed pictures are to be exhibited that it is 
necessary to take special precautions in lighting ; 
that if the pictures in the National Gallery had 
not been glazed, no complaints would have been 
heard. Certainly no complaints would have been 
heard, but it is a poor ideal in this or any other 
sphere of human activity which demands only that 
a work shall be no worse than what we are accus- 
tomed to. Such was not the ideal of the writer I 
have quoted, who asks that we may obtain “ not 
a building good enough, but the best possible.’’ 

Let us now see what attempts have been made 
to reach the ideal of perfect lighting, and then 
what form our galleries should have in order to 
fulfil the requirements laid down. 

At Munich I was interested to see the principle 
of shading the spectators adopted. A ceiling was 
formed over the central part of the gallery, leaving 
a space of about eight or nine feet all round to allow 
the Hght from the skylights to fall on the pictures. 
The arrangement, it was said, was not new, and it 
is stated in the leader already referred to “ that 
it was appHed in a room in Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, London, built for the exhibition of West’s 
pictures ; and Messrs. Papworth, in their work, 
Museums, Libraries, and Picture Galleries ” (I have 
not had an opportunity of seeing it), '' describe a 
gallery built for Mr. Allnutt, of Clapham Common, 
between 1829 and 1833, where the lighting is on 
the same principle. Sir Charles Eastlake, who 
considers that the window or source of Hght by 
which a picture is seen, and the picture itself, 
ought not both to come within the range of 
vision at the same time, thought very highly of 
such an arrangement.” Although the pictures 
could be well seen at Munich, the effect was not 
as successful as it should be, for two reasons, 
first because, the skyHghts being high, only a 
very diminished light fell on the pictures, and, 
secondly, the gallery was too wide, thus leaving 
too large a space in deep shadow. Still, the expend 

H 
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ment was very interesting and contains the germ 
which, if properly developed, would lead to success. 
If later designers had only realised this, instead of 
abandoning the idea in favour of the brilhantly 
top-lighted rooms, we should long ago have had 
examples which might well be followed. 

The gallery in which the greatest amount of 
success has been reached for individual pictures is 
the Dore Gallery in London. It is, of course, only 
a small place, not larger than many artists’ studios, 
but by means of dark floor covering and arrange- 
ment of dark divisional and wall curtains, each 
picture is separately seen, splendidly lighted by 
direct light from a hidden source. You can see no 
windows, no skylights, but the most brilliant 
light is that falling on the pictures. This is as it 
should be. There is, it is true, no structural 
perfection or architectural magnificence, but 
the lighting is certainly scientifically correct, and 
we cannot too often insist upon this as being the 
first consideration. These are the only two 
instances I know of where successful departure has 
been made from the usual type. An American 
Commission lately travelled over Europe to study 
its picture galleries with a view to the erection of 
one in America. They came to the conclusion, 
I believe, that an Italian palace makes the most 
satisfactory gallery. That there is a delightful charm 
about these old palaces I readily admit, but they 
axe very far from perfect as picture galleries. They 
were designed as homes for the Italian princes and 
nobles, and as such were adorned with pictures 
some well, some ill lighted. In this they are no 
worse than many of the wSpecially designed 
galleries, so that it is easy to believe that a verdict 
might be given in their favour. 

Passing from a large modern gallerv^ with all the 
pictures spread out along “ the line ’’ and looking 
woefully insignificant in relation to the size of the 
room, as in the City Museum, Amsterdam, it is 
unquestionably pleasant to turn to the suites 
of medium -sized and small rooms in which the 
pictures in Italy are placed, as, for instance, in the 
Uffizi and Pitti Palaces at Florence, the Barberini 
and Vatican at Rome. In all these so conscious 
are we that the palaces are only being used for 
their present purpose as a matter of expediency 
that the critical faculty lies dormant ; we enjoy the 
pictures as well as the circumstances will permit 
us, and are thankful. The majority of pictures 
are well seen in strong side hght. The gems of the 
collection are so arranged, being hinged to the wall 
on the side next the window, that they can be 
placed at any suitable angle. This is an excellent 
method of impro\dng the lighting of the picture. 
A diagram (fig. 6) shows that if the picture is 
brought out to an angle of about 30° with the wall, 
it would receive about two thirds more light than 
when lying flat against it. Of course this is only 
an expedient for overcoming defective lighting, as 
also is the method of inclining the whole of the 
side walls of side-lighted rooms, as is seen in the 


Gallery at Amsterdam and many other places. 
The pictures, it is true, are better lighted than 
when the walls are at right angle to the plane 
of the windows, but the arrangement is defective 
inasmuch as the back wall is still badly lighted, 
and none of the side pictures can be viewed with- 
out interfering with the view of other spectators. 
Angles are the most inconvenient places for seeing 
pictures, and by the small side-lighted room 
method we get a maximum of inconvenient 
positions. 

l^ote, — Moreover, the space for viewing th© 
picture free from the reflection is restricted to the 
space between the window and R. If the picture 
is flat against the wall the space is extended to R. 

r 



Fig, 6. — Plan. 

A method of lighting more scientific than the top 
ceiling light is that of the lantern light— that is, 
lighting by means of a row of vertical windows in 
each side of the central part of the roof, the roof 
covering of this central part being raised above 
the ^indows. In this way the light from each row 
of windows is thrown on to the opposite wall, with 
the result — if the angles have been properly 
studied — that the pictures are well lighted. This 
form of light can be seen in our own Exhibition 
Gallery, but here the fatal mistake has been made of 
glazing the central part of the roof also ; a flood of 
light thus falls on the central part of the room, 
which is far better lighted than the walls, with the 
result that reflections are painfully dominant. The 
billiard room of the Canterbury Club, on the other 
hand, is lighted with a lantern light with a solid 
ceiling, the result being that the billiard tables, for 
which the room was designed, stand in the worst 
lighted part of the room, while the mediocre 
pictures wHch hang on the walls are exceUently 
lighted. But this method, even when properly 
carried out, although an improvement on the top- 
lighting, IS not entirely successful, for the central 
portion of the room is still too well lighted to 
prevent reflections, and the windows too far away 
from the pictures to light them brightly. For 
1 mus e remembered that it is the windows in 
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the riglit-liaad side of the roof that by this method rally perfect, and as architecturally magnificent as 
light the pictures on the left-hand wall, and vice the funds will permit or the taste and skill of the 
versa. To be perfectly successful, therefore, the designer dictate. 

lighting must be so arranged that the windows on The depth of the bay from the corridor to the 
the right of the roof throw their fullest light on the wall should be about 16 feet, so that the correct 
pictures on the right wall, those on the left on the position for the seats may be within it. It will be 
left wall . This can be efiected 
by adopting what I have 
called the top side-light sys- 
tem. It may be carried out 
in various ways. I sbow one 
in which the width of the roof 
of the gallery is divided into 
three parts, the central part 
to have a fiat or curved solid 
ceiHng, while the side portions 
would be covered with a 

pitched roof with skylights in j cross section 

the inner slopes adjoining the diagram top siQr-iiCHTTO 

central flat portion (diagram 

%• ")• 

This arrangement would allow the light to fall found that 30° is the most suitable angle of vision for 
with full brilliancy on the outer walls, leaving the viewing a picture, and this gives about double the 
central portion in shadow. This central portion width of the picture as the best distance to see it 
should therefore be formed as a wide corridor, and from. Few pictures are more than 8 feet wide, so 
the outer portions be divided by partitions into wide that a depth of 16 feet would suit the majority of 
bays. The partitions should extend to the roof of the largest pictures. For smaller pictures the 
the bays so that the lighting in each bay may be seats would be brought proportionately nearer or 
independent. The ends of the partitions next the depth of the bay diminished, and for larger 
the corridor would also be excellently lighted, and pictures the depth of the bay would be increased, 
the pictures hxmg there could be weU seen on passing The very great advantage of an undisturbed view 
along tbe corridor, as also could all tbe pictures on of the pictures from the seats must appeal to all, 
the outer walls, without entering the bays. By while the possibility of seeing all the pictures 
the division of the gallerv into bays a large amount without blocking the view of those who are seated 
of extra well-lighted wall space is provided. The makes this arrangement one that should be followed 
length of the bay would be determined by the limit in all galleries. It will be seen from the diagram 
imposed by the law of reflections. They may be of the section, fig. 7, that the light falling on the 
narrower than this limit but not wider. Only one spectator when seated within the bay is four- tenths 
picture should be hung on the partition wall. If less than the light falling on the pictures, so that re- 
others were hung near the outer wall spectators flections of the spectators and illuminated objects 
would have to pass into the well -lighted area to see would be impossible ; and it will be seen that as the 
them, and reflections from illuminated objects spectator approaches tbe picture into the well- 
would result. Moreover, spectators would thus lighted area for a close examination of its parts only 
interfere with the view of those seated. Pictures his back becomes illuminated, and reflections even 
should never be crowded together, and this then cannot occur. In a gallery of the usual type, 
system provides double the amount of well lighted as seen in the sections given, it is the face of the 
and suitable wall space than that provided by a spectator that is always more strongly illuminated 
rectangular room of the usual form. Pictures than the picture. 

which in an ordinary room of equal area would have I have said that this system of top side-lighting 

been placed frame to frame could here be displayed may be carried out in various ways. It is appli- 
freely, and with vastly increased convenience and cable to all usual forms of rooms. There are many 
artistic effect. ’Seats should be placed just within instances in which a gallery for meetings &c. is 
the bays at tbe correct distance from the pictures the first consideration and the exhibition of 
so that those wishing to study the pictures care- pictures a secondary one. Hitherto the pictures 
fully would, while seated, not be interfered with have been the only sufferers from this dual purpose, 
by those wishing to get merely a general survey of There is no need for sacrifice for either purpose. A 
the gallery. The great fault in all galleries now is large assembly room can be brilliantly lighted, and 
that the seats are placed in the centre and the yet be made quite suitable for pictures, as shown by 
corridor or thoroughfare is between the pictures my diagram, fig, 8. There is no need that there 
and the seats. The arrangements here sketched, should be a violent contrast between the brilliantly 
while being strictly in accord with the principles of lighted walls and the central part of the room, 
lighting we have laid down, may be made structu- It need never be gloomy. All that must be 
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demanded is that the brightest light shall fall on 
the walls. The diminished direct light from the 
top side-hght, and the reflected light from the 
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wall surfaces, will ensure a brilliancy of effect 
throughout. 1 designed a Municipal Assembly 
Hall on this principle some years ago. 

It is of course desirable and generally demanded 
that museums and picture-galleries shall be used 
for no other purpose than the display of exhibits 
or pictures, and in that case the arrangement I have 
suggested is, I think, the best. It is as suitable for 
museums as for picture-galleries, for the laws which 
apply to glazed pictures apply with equal force to 
glazed show cases. Here again, if the principles 
are understood, ail the cases of exhibits can be 
placed in relation to the light in such a way that 
there shall be no chance of their being converted 
into distracting mirrors. In our own museum and 
picture-gallery there are, I regret to say, examples 
of every kind of defective lighting, and I am not 
sure that we can regard the knowledge that they 
are no worse than similar institutions elsewhere as 
any consolation. I have referred to the defects 
of European galleries, and the museums are in 
nearly all cases equally bad. The most annoying 
effect of all is perhaps to be seen when horizontal 
glass specimen-cases are placed in a strongly top- 
lighted room. As long ago as 1883 I remember 
trying to study the minerals in such cases in the 
Natural History Museum of London. I met with 
but little success in this, but gained a deeply 
impressed knowledge of the details of the skvlight. 
It is a magnificent building for which I have always 
had the greatest admiration, but I thought then, 
and think more firmly now, how much it is to be 
regretted that in a building of such architectural 
importance the first essential of the design should 
have been so neglected. Horizontal cases should 
be placed in brilliantly side-lighted rooms having 
windows on both sides. The cases should be at 
right angles to the windows and opposite to them. 

Where side-lighting is used for vertical cases, 
they also should be placed in the same position 
and have glazed ends and tops. In both instances 
the spectator would therefore be standing in the 
shade of the wall between the cases, and the 
exhibits be well lighted. 

A clear understanding of the simple principles 


laid down is what is required for success. Anyone 
having this knowledge can put every design to an 
immediate test. There is no need to travel to 
see them — no need for wandering 
Commissions. If a design is either 
conceived or executed in accord with 
the laws of light, it is good ; if not, 
it must of necessity be bad, and no 
expression of opinion about it will 
make it otherwise. Fortunately there 
are not any conditions which are hkely 
to modify the actions of the laws of 
light. They will always act under 
every condition exactly as stated. The 
lighting of galleries is therefore, so far 
from being a difficult problem, one of 
the most simple an architect has to 
deal with. Very different is it with acoustics. In 
this science there are so many qualifying conditions 
almost impossible to determine, that while we are 
able to design a building in accord with the laws of 
sound, and thus ensure that it shall not be acous- 
tically bad, still absolute success can never be pre- 
determined. This is proved in the manufacture 
of viohns. Two violins may be made with the 
same kind of wood and exactly similar in every 
respect, yet one may prove to be of incalculable 
value for its tone and the other valueless. The 
acoustic properties of rooms may vary in the same 
way, but not to the same degree. 

In deahng with the laws of light nothing less 
than absolute perfection should be demanded in 
all cases, for if the Hghting of our buildings is found 
defective in any respect, then the fault lies wholly 
in ourselves. There is not in any case the slightest 
excuse to be found for any degree of failure. 

Knowledge of the laws, and the careful applica- 
tion of them, will enable us to fulfil after the lapse 
of years the editorial hope for a building which 
shall be “ scientifically correct,” and with the 
architectural skill in rational design which modern 
study has created we may confidently expect that 
such a building wflli also be ‘‘ structui’aliy perfect ” 
and as “ architecturally magnificent ” as the 
circumstances demand and the funds allow. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have received, and 
read with much interest, the paper, published in 
the Journal for 13th April 191:^, by Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall, to whom we are much indebted for 
bringing together so many examples and opinions 
on the subject. 1 hav^e studied it anrl the dis- 
cussion carefully in order to see what agreement 
our fellow architects in England have amved at. 
By analysis of the expression of opinion of Mr. Hail 
the opinion of the autliorities quoted bv him and 
of those who spoke at the meetintr, \t will be 
seen that we appear to be as far off anv a<n‘ee- 
ment as we were in 1907 when Mr. Weissman 
read a paper on the same subject. 

On the question of lighting— the portion of the 
subject to which I have devoted my paper-^there 
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seems to be hopeless disagreement even on matters 
of fact. Mr. Hall speaks very highly and quotes 
many opinions in support of side-hghting, and 
seems to infer that top-fighting is only adopted to 
enable greater wall space to be obtained, for he 
says : “ The top-hght in some form is so general 
and the convenience of being able to get a great 
amount of wall space for hanging on a limited site 
is so great that this system would always recom- 
mend itself for picture-galleries,’' so that we have 
here two reasons given for its continued adoption, 
namely, that it has been so often done before, and 
that it enables us to get a great amount of wall 
space. Yet a little further on he speaks with 
approval of top-lighted galleries on account of 
tfieir excellence, and mentions those at Dulwich 
in these words : Another form giving excellent 

results in an oblong gallery is a semi-circular or 
segmental roof with sloping side-lights divided 
by a flat plaster ceiling, or, in a square gallery, a 
centre skylight similarly divided by a flat ceiling, 
as in the Dulwich Gallery.” He quotes an article 
in the Times which says : “ Sir John Soane's 

method of lighting” (that is, the lantern-light shown 
in the sections) “ is niggardly in a climate like ours. 
The difference between good and bad lighting is 
seen the moment we enter tlie new room.” This 
opinion by the Times with reference to these rooms 
is exactly the opinion expressed by the Architec- 
tural ^mewwith reference to the new rooms in the 
National Gallery which have been so strongly 
condemned. These rooms which Mr. Hall puts 
before us as examples to follow must of necessity 
be condemned, as they would produce, as can be 
seen by the sections, painful reflections in any 
glazed surfaces on the walls. 

This is what inevitably must happen in every 
brilliantly but improperly lighted room. In the 
sections (fig. 16, page 401) of the Dulwich Picture- 
Gallery Mr. Hall has drawn lines at 45° on each 
section. In the left-hand section showing the 
new gallery they are drawn for the purpose of 
arbitrarily fixing the height of the skylight, and 
these lines are used in this and in the other sections 
for showing the amount of fight which would fall 
upon the pictures from the lantern and ceiling 
lights. This is extremely misleading, as there is 
no reason whatever for attaching any greater 
importance to rays of light at 45° than at any 
other angle. Kays of light will pass through an 
opening glazed or unglazed at every angle. The 
gi’eatest number of rays or beams of light will 
naturally pass through at right angles to tlie open- 
ing, and that portion of either wall or floor on which 
the beams fall will be the most brilliantly Lighted, as 
shown by my diagram fig. 5. The number of beams 
will diminish as the angle with the opening in- 
creases. I have re-drawn the section of the 
Dulwich Gallery, fig, 9, and it will be seen that 
the greatest amount of light in this as in every 
other central top-lighted room, whatever the 
arrangement of the fights, falls upon the floor and 


not upon the walls. The central flat solid ceiling 
referred to as forming a special feature in this 
gallery is of no value for the purpose of dimmish 
ing the fight in the centre of the room. The 
diagram, fig. 9, shows that with the skylights at 
that angle the space below the flat ceiling where 
the spectators would be standing is the most 
brilliantly lighted part of the room, for the reason 
that the rays of fight from both sk}"lights are 



directed towards it. This effect Mr. Hall himself 
has condemned in a previous part of his paper, and 
quoted as I had done the late Sir L. Alma-Tadema 
in support of his contention. Here again the 
brilliantly lighted room has been praised apart from 
anv consideration of the lighting being suitable for 
lighting the pictures for the display of which the 
gallery was erected. The method adopted by Sir 
John Soane is certainly a much more scientific 
one than that shown in the new galleries. But the 
fault as sliown in the section of Sir John's gallery 
is that the lantern fights are too high so that the 
best illuminated part of the wall is close to the top 
of it as shown by the fines I have placed on the re- 
drawn section, fig. 10, It will be seen by the 
illustration on which I have drawn a new^ floor fine, 
XX, that the lantern light could be lowered six 
feet without any inconvenience resulting from the 
reflections of the fight, and the pictures would in 
this case be fairly well lighted and reflections 
diminished but not obliterated. They would be 
much better lighted if the lantern lights were in- 
clined as seen in the Waterloo Gallery at Windsor, 

... ... 

Mr. Weissman's opinion that the fighting m 

the National Gallery is extremely well managed,” 
quoted by Mr. Hall, is perhaps another instance of 
visitors wishing to be polite to their hosts, a prac- 
tice which a German visitor to the Town Planning 
Conference so strongly condemned. He could not 
otherwise have praised this nor given unqualified 
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praise to the lighting of the Tate Gallery. Both 
were severely and rightly criticised during the dis- 
cussion. In the Watts Room at the Tate Gallery 
I particularly remember it was absolutely impossi- 
ble to see the picture placed at the end of the room 
by reason of the reflections of the skylight upon it. 



This is only what a little thought would lead us to 
•expect. In both Mr. AVeissman’s anfl Air. Hall’s 
papers only the cross sections and therefore only 
the lighting of the oictures on the side walls of the 
oblong rooms are considered, following in this the 
example of Captain Fowke. The lighting of the 
pictures on the important end walls is disregarded, 



Fig. 11. 


with the result that they reflect not only the objects 
in the “ well-lighted ’’ room in common with those 
on the side wall, but reflect as well the raiure of 
ceiling lights. If a longitudinal section were drawn 
it would at once be seen that the skylights distant 
from the wall must of necessity be whoilv’ reflected 
in the pictures. This could be obviated bv placinc^ 
a screen or suspending a curtain across the room 


from the roof to the level of the top of the walls a 
suitable distance from the wall. 

The interior and section of the Alappin Art 
Gallery shown on pages 4^5 and 406 are extremely 
interesting. These were new to me (the one pub- 
lished in the Builder, 18th October 1886, referred 
to in my paper, is^ I presume, the original design 
which Air. Hall states was not carried into execu- 
tion). The scheme shows a closer a'pproximation 
than any others to the principles I have evolved 
and expressed in my paper, but the gallery cannot 
be wholly successful for three reasons : First, the 
outer skylight is too far distant and would reduce 
the amount of light falling on the pictures. This 
would be still further reduced by the translucent 
level ceihng light. AATth such an arrangement 
there can be no brilliancy of efiect. Second, the 
level ceiling light would illuminate the spectator, 
when standing at the entrance to the bay, as 
brightly as the pictures. The Gallery of Honour 
in the Ryks Aluseum fails for the same reasons. 
Third, the distance between the columns of the 
nave and the wall on which the pictures are hung 
is too short for the reasons given in my paper. A 
reference to section, fig. 7, will show how I consider 
these faults may be overcome. 

The necessity for a much deeper study of the 
question from a scientific standpoint is clearly 
shown by the contradictory opinions expressed 
not only by the authorities quoted in Air. Hall’s 
paper but also by those taking part in the discus- 
sion. These expressions of opinion would lead us 
to believe that the subject is a hopeless one. I 
trust I have succeeded in showing the direction in 
which our studies must lie if any advance towards 
success is to be achieved. 


It would be of the greatest value if plans and 
sections of existing galleries were made showino* 
the exact position and size of window and sky^ 
lights and stating the kind of glass used. The re- 
lative amount and value of the light on the walls 
and floor of the rooms should be ascertained by 
means of photo-printing paper metre. 

Note . — The AA'ynnes metre is the one I used, and 
if all observers used this land the results could be 
compared. The relative value can be immediately 
seen by the depth of colour the paper reaches in 
diflerent parts of the room in a given time. This is 
as stated in my paper, the method I adopted in 
studying the European galleries, but time did not 
permit me to make the study as accurate or as full 
as it should be made. The value of the exterior 
fight should also be noted. 


a. Here, 

and the resuh.s of e.xperiments with different kinds 
of glazing and if others Avill make exact observa- 
tions of galleries elsewhere we should have a collec- 
tion of scientifically acquired data of existing 
examples among which there will be no room fo? 
differences of opinion, and the proof of the laws of 

Sltermind 




DEATH OE MR. NORMAL SHAW, R.A. 


THE LATE MR. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 

The annonrLcement of the death of Mr. Norman 
Shaw in Tuesday’s paper . must have come as a 
shock to all artists in this country. It had been 
known to his friends for some time that Mr. Shaw 
had been in failing health, but the gallant spirit 
with which he met his illness made it hard to 
realise that the end was at hand. It is the close 
of a great career in the fullness of age and honour. 

We are yet too near to attempt to appraise the 
quality of his work, the extent of his influence on 
the development of Enghsh architecture. By the 
ready consent of aU, he had long been looked up to 
as the leading spirit in English architecture, perhaps 
the most remarkable English architect since the 
days of Sir AVilham Chambers ; it will be for the 
historian, later on, to attempt to define more 
clearly his position in English art. But all who 
ever came into contact with Norman Shaw will 
remember his most fascinating personality, his 
genuine and chivalrous friendship, his kindness to 
younger men, and the extraordinary influence that 
he had in stimulating them to a high and worthy 
conception of the art of architecture. I first made 
Mr. Shaw’s acquaintance as a student in the R.A. 
School thirty years ago. The subject set by him 
as visitor was a pedestal for an equestrian statue. 
On this I was labouring bhndly when Mr. Shaw 
came round to criticise my design. In a few casual 
remarks, half humorous, half serious, he unlocked 
the gate of a new world of ideas, and completely 
altered my outlook on architecture. So always, 
any who came to him for advice went away with a 
sounder and a more sober estimate of their own 
achievements, and yet cheered on to persevere and 
pursue their own ideal. 

Norman Shaw was an artist, absolute and in- 
grained. To scholarship and learning he made 
no claim, but he possessed a mind of rare distinc- 
tion, a shrewdness and clarity of intelligence that 
illuminated the darkest corner of any difficulty, 
made everything seem defightfully simple and easy, 
and did in fact suggest the way out to those less 
favoured than himself with resource and quick 
imagination. A man who disclaimed any powers 
as an orator or writer, he was in fact an admirable 
speaker, and few men have ever written more 
charming and characteristic letters. He handled 
every subject with an inimitable lightness of touch, 
letting his humour play on it, yet never losing sight 
of the essential purpose of his writing. To borrow 
a term from horsemanship, he had beautiful hands. 

There has been a singular completeness about 
the career of this most distinguished architect. An 
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artist, and always an artist, he was indifferent to 
honours (I believe I am right in saying that he 
declined a baronetcy). He was equally indifferent 
to society in the technical sense. His whole power 
was concentrated on the art that he loved and to 
which he dedicated his life : and from the ideals 
that he formed in early life he never swerved. It 
has been a fine life : finely conceived and finely 
lived. 


Eegixald Blomfield. 

Fr<>(j}ialy Hampstead . 

"IWi Xov. 11)12. 


Richard Norman Shaw was born in Edinburgh 
in 1831, and received his general education in that 
city. He served his articles with William Burn, 
and on coming to London entered the Royal 
Academy Schools, where he obtained the Gold 
Medal in 1853 and the travelling studentship in the 
following year. In 1860 he became an Associate 
of the Royal Institute, but resigned his member 
ship in 1868. After acting as assistant, first in the 
office of Anthony Salvin and afterwards with 
George Edmund Street, R.A., he was for some^ 
time associated in practice with W. Eden Nesfield. 
He was elected an Associate of the Academy in 
1872 and a full Academician in 1877. In 1858 he 
had published his folio book Architectural Sketches 
from the Continent, a series of exceedingly fine 
drawings from cathedrals and other ancient build- 
ings, drawn on stone by himself. To quote the 
interesting memoir in the Times of last Tuesday : 

No one who knew Norman )Shaw mainly by his later 
work would, on a mere inspection of these drawings, 
connect them with his name. It was only a year after 
their publication that a building, under the name of 
New Zealand Chambers, showed its frontage in Leaden- 
hall Street, and gave the first outward indication of the 
real Norman Shaw. By the practitioners of architec- 
ture of the ordinary types. Classic or Gothic, it was re- 
ceived with a kind of bewilderment. They had never 
seen anything like it before. In the ground story 
symmetry of arrangement was discarded in a quite in- 
decorous manner. Above the ground story four great 
brick piers went straight up, between which the 
wooden window-bays were played with, and a curved- 
out cornice with elaborate surface decoration in plaster 
projected over the piers. The details were suggested 
by late English classic — what was afterwards to be 
called “ Queen Anne work ; and yet as a whole it was 
essentially Gothic in feeling, and showed that the archi- 
tect had not been sketching mediaeval work for nothing. 
Instead of a wall with windows in it, it was like the 
nave wall of a late Gothic cathedral, a series of but- 
tresses which formed the structural portion, and be- 
tween which the space could be treated as one pleased. 
This front, not very large, did much to fix its author's 
reputation, for it was one of the most startling out- 
breaks of architectural originality of which there is 
record in modern London architecture, and showed 
that its author was an architect 'who had his owm way 
of handling materials, and who had. moreover, grasped 
the fact that architectural expression depends largely 
upon the treatment of structure, and not on the scenic 
addition of features supposed to be architectural. 
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It was, however, his domestic work that brought 
him prominently into note, and for many years the 
most interesting exhibits in the Architectural Room 
at the Royal Academy were the fine bold pen-hne 
drawings from his own hand of one or other of his 
picturesque houses in town or country. Among 
the finest of the latter may be mentioned Cragside, 
in iXorthum])er]and, built for Lord Armstrong; 
DawpooL in Cheshire : Chesters, in Northumber- 
land ; and Adcote, in Shropshire. Lowther Lodge, 
designed in 1874 ; Swan House, Chelsea, in 1877 ; 
houses in Cadogan Square in 1878, the corner 
house. 170 Queen's Gate, and his designs for the 
Piccadilly Hotel and the rebuilding of the Regent 
Street Quadrant, in 1906, are among the most 
striking examples of his London work. To 
quote the Times again : ‘'In the large block of 
mansions close to the Albert Hall, where no great 
expenditure on architectural efiect could be allowed, 
he nevertheless managed to give variety and some 
architectural expression by recessing portions of the 
exterior wall and grouping some of the windows 
under arches ; the device is simple and inexpensive, 
but it has its effect/' 

Among ecclesiastical works, probably his designs 
for St. Michael's Church, Bournemouth, and St. 
Margaret's, Ilkley, are the best known. He also 
designed a good many public or semi-public build- 
ings, such as the Alliance Assurance Office at the 
corner of St. James's Street and Pall Mall, the 
Central Offices of the Metropolitan Police, and 
Parr's Bank, Liverpool, New Scotland Yard, the 
most notable and the most generally admired of 
all, was made the occasion for a political attack on 
the then Chief Commissioner of Works. Sir William 
Harcourt’s reference to it in the House of Commons 
that among new public buildings " the most recent 
is the least decent " ])ro\^oked an instant and warm 
defence of the building by Jlr. Walter Cave, Mr. 
Walter Crane, and Sir Wm. Richmond ; and later 
Mr. Shaw was gratified hy the publication of a 
common letter of protest and high approval from 
a large number of architects and otliei* artists. 

Of late years his advice had been sought by the 
Government and by the London County Council 
on various matters connected with London archi- 
tecture. The question of the rebuilding of the 
Regent Street Quadrant, on which he was con- 
sulted by the Department of 'Woods and Forests, 
has already been mentioned. He also worked 
out the plan of a large scheme for the remodelling 
of Piccadilly Circus as a more extended place in 
rectangular form.* It is hoped, for the credit of 
London, that this scheme may ultimately be carried 
out. He assisted the London County Council in 
adjudicating on the merits of the tentative designs 
submitted by the group of selected architects for 
the architectural treatment of Kingsway and Aid- 


* Illustrated in the Transnct'ums the Town Planning 

Conference, p. 750. 


wych, and refused any fee for the work, saving that 
he was only too happy to assist a public body 
desirous to improve the architecture of London. 
Unhappily nothing came of the competition and 
the scheme has fallen through. 

Mr. Shaw was joint editor with Mr. T. G-. 
Jackson, R.A., of the series of Essays on the Quali- 
fications and Training of Aichitects, published in 
1892 under the general title Architecture : a 
Profession or an Art." His own contribution to 
the volume dealt with " The Fallacy that the 
Architect who makes Design his first Considera- 
tion must be Unpractical." It is, perhaps, open 
to doubt whether such fallacy ever existed ; but 
most people will agree with Mr. Shaw's contention 
that " A true architect is far more likely to be a 
practical man, than a practical man to be a true 
architect." 

3Ir. Shaw passed away on Sunday the 17th 
November, after a long illness. The funeral ser- 
vice took place on Thursday at Hampstead Parish 
Church and the interment in the adjoining church- 
yard. Among those present at the funeral ceremony 
w^exe Six E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. [H.F.], Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A. [F.], Sir Wm. Goscombe John, R.A. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. Mr. T. G. 

Jackson, R.A., Sir, Ernest George, A.R.A. [F.], 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. [F.], Mr. Leonard 
Stokes [F.], Dr. Burnet, A.R.S.A,, Mr. Gerald 
Horsley [F.], Mr. W. R. Lethaby [F.]. Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney [F.], Mr. Halsey Ricardo [F.], Mr. 
Edward Warren [F.], Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], 
Deputy Mayor of Hampstead, several other mem- 
bers of the Institute, and Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
Secretary. 


Publishers' Announcements. 


The Cambridge University Press announce that they 
will publish very shortly Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture, by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. This work, 
which will be in two volumes will contain an account of 
the development in Eastern and Northern Europe of 
Post -Roman architecture from the fourth to the 
twelfth century, with more than 300 illustrations 
mostly from the author's sketches. It is attempted 
not merely to describe the architecture, but to explain 
it by the social and political history of the time. The 
description of the churches at Constantinople and 
Salonica, which will have a special interest at the 
present moment, is foiloued by an account of Italo- 
Byzantme work at Ravenna and in the Exarchate 
and of the Romanesque style of Germany, France and 
England. ' 


...TJ-i . 




y 4 . M rv « , — m a lew aavs Xlr. 

L._ A. bhuffiey s long. promised work on The English 
Fireplace ami its Acce,,orieB from the Earliest Times 
to the \ ineleentk C entur,/. He will also issue OU Houses 
and Village Buildings m East Anglia, by Basil Oliver 
“ ni 1 ■'■'olume of bis well-knovra 

ill^ f volumes will be fully 

of reproductions of photographs 

of the most interest examples, accompanied by numer- 
ous sketches and measured drawings. 
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CHEOKICLE, 

Preservation of Ancient Monuments : Recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee. 

The Joint Select Committee of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons on the Ancient 
Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Bill 
(House of Lords), the Ancient Monuments Protec- 
tion Bill (House of Lords), and the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection (No, 2) Bill (House of Lords) 
have issued their report. The Committee express 
the opinion that the Ancient Monuments Con- 
solidation and Amendment Bill (House of Lords) 
should alone be allowed to proceed. They recom- 
mend that all monuments placed under the Com- 
missioners of Works, or the council of a county or 
county borough, or the equivalent authorities in 
Scotland under Part II., and all monuments com- 
ing under Part III., should, under ordinary con- 
ditions, be exempt from any liabihties for probate 
or death duties. The machinery provided for the 
protection of ancient monuments is said to be too 
cumbrous, and the Committee recommend that a 
more rapid procedure be adopted. In any case 
provision should be made in cases of emergency, 
especially when Parliament is not sitting, that 
prompt action should be taken. Again, in the 
case of an ancient monument declared by the Com- 
missioners of Works, on the recommendation of 
the Advisory Board, to be a monument of national 
importance, after an opportunity has been given to 
the owner to be heard, the consent of the Com- 
missioners of Works should be obtained before any 
structural alterations are taken. All such monu- 
ments should be exempt from probate and death 
duties. The Committee consider it most impor- 
tant that churches now used for public worship 
should be protected in the preservation of their 
architectural and historic interest, especially when 
faculties axe applied for in order to restore, alter, or 
repair them. The hope is expressed that the 
Bench of Bishops may take this matter under early 
consideration with a view to .taking collective 
action. It is suggested, however, that, in all cases 
where a faculty is asked for, a public advertisement 
in the principal papers of the diocese should be 
published, with a notice that the plans may be 


examined in the Diocesan Chancery, and a reason- 
able interval should be allowed for criticisms to be 
sent to the Chancellor. Whenever serious criti- 
cisms are made the Chancellor should secure the 
advice of a small committee — say three competent 
arcliitects of repute — and due regard should be had 
to their report, such report and the final form of the 
faculty being made public. Although the Com- 
mittee's recommendations as to churches only 
apply to England and Wales, they think that suit- 
able provision in accordance with Scotch law should 
be made to protect historic ecclesiastical buildings 
of Scotland. Cathedral churches should be placed 
in a different category and should not be exempted 
from the operation of the particular clause The 
Committee are strongly of opinion that such mov- 
able property as plate and other articles of his- 
torical and artistic interest as belong to a municipal 
corporation or to the Established Church should be 
subject to similar protection. In conclusion, the 
Committee suggest that a separate advisory board 
should be appointed for Scotland and for Wales, 
and that sufficient inspectors be appointed to visit 
periodically and to report on the condition of 
ancient monuments in their districts. The Com- 
mittee also express a strong opinion that a special 
department in the Office of Works should be organ- 
ised. 

Old Cottages, Woodlands’ Farm, Guildford. 

The Records Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of architectural students to the contents of 
the following letter addressed to the Secretary of 
the Institute from the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings : — • 

11 Xoveniber 1912. 

Dear Sir, — This Society has been trying to save 
from demolition the above-named very interesting 
old cottages, which are the property of the Guild- 
ford Town Council. The Council has, however, 
decided to pull them down, and, on hearing this, my 
Committee wrote to the Town Clerk suggesting 
that drawings and photographs should be made 
of the fine old oak staircase &c., so that a record 
might be kept. The Town Clerk (Mr. A. D. 
Jenkins) informs me that there is no objection 
to this, and my Committee wishes me to ask if 
you could bring the matter to the notice of your 
students in the hope that one of them might be 
ready to make measured drawings of the place. 
The Town Clerk asks to be informed when anyone 
goes, and, writing on the 2nd instant, says ; 
“We shall not be pulling down the cottages for a 
month at any rate.'' — Yours faithfully. 

A. R. Powys, Secretary. 

Stafford House. 

Sir William Lever, Bart. [Hon. F.], has pur- 
chased Stafford House from the Duke of Suther- 
land, with the intention, it is said, of devoting it to 
some public or national purpose, Stafford House. 

I 
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which stands next to St. James's Palace and facing 
the Green Park, occupies partly the site of the 
library built by Caroline, wife of George II., and 
partly that of Godolphin House. The house was 
built for the Duke of York, the second son of 
George III., according to the designs of Benjamin 
Wyatt. The Crown lease was sold to the Duke of 
Sutherland in ISJI for £72,000. Sir Charles Barry 
was the architect of the upper story, which was 
added by the Duke of Sutherland, and Barry was 
also responsible for the modelling of the interior. 
The staircase is a very fine one, and the great din- 
ing-room has been described as “ worthy of Ver- 
sailles.” The Sutherland Gallery is a magnificent 
room 136 feet long by 32 feet wide. 

The San Francisco Exhibition. 

Mr. W. D. Caroe, P.S.A. writes to The Times 
from San Francisco under date 1st November : — 

Having been afforded the oppoitunity of examining 
in detail the scheme and plans for the great Exhibition 
projected here for 1915, and having visited the site, 
some notes written from the spot upon the subject may 
not be unacceptable. A preliminary competition was 
held before the site was finally selected, and that now 
•chosen could hardly be surpassed, with its water front 
upon the renowned fairway known as the Golden Gate. 

The general scheme of buildings is already approved, 
subject only to the working out of minor details. It 
has the novelty of being conceived in courts rather than 
independent blocks, and bids fair to be really monu- 
mental in character. If adequate in achievement, it 
promises to surpass any exhibition hitherto attempted, 
not even excepting Chicago. Architects will be inter- 
ested to know that vhat has justly been called the 

giiigorbiead ’ of exhibition design, known so well by 
all of us, is being stiidojusly avoided, and a classic 
dignity sought in its place, and certainly achieved on 
paper in the designs I have seen. 

The means of carrying such a scheme, upon a 
colossal scale, to a successful conclusion are peculiar to 
this country. One learnt with amazement that 
Jol,(iOO.O(}r) (not dollars) w'as guaranteed by the citizens 
at the first niofjting of the pro]ect, and that ten times 
that amount is likely to lie at their disposal before the 
actual (Ujiistruetion begins, every State in the Union 
and tfie Federal lh)veniinent itself being eonti ibutors. 

Tiuie is. however, the keenest de.^ire expressed to 
make the occasion international, and specially that 
Great Britain should come forward in a manner worthy 
of lier po.-ition in the wundcl of commerce and the arts. 
Several admirable suggestions have been made to me 
as to the form w'hich a British architectural court or 
pavilion might appropriately take, but it is obviously 
{•reiniture to entt'r into .such details. 

Sheffield as an ArcHtectural City. 

Some iute’ ■i. ;'' '' ; relating to the 

architectural ■: y •: ■■ ^'leffield were made 

by Mr. W. S. Purchon [A,] in a lecture on Beauty 
in Architecture.” delivered to a large audience at 
'Sheffield University last Saturday. The lecture 
was one of a series of “ popular ” lectures open 
free to the public. ^Ir. Purchon, who illustrated 
his subject with some of the finest exam])les of 
architecture, dealt exhaustively with the impor- 


tant qualities to be observed in architecture, 
such as unity of com]>osition, points of con- 
centration, symmetry, proportion, and scale, re- 
straint of ornament, and sculpture, the use of 
materials, and the necessity for buildings to be true 
and genuine and suitable to , their environment. 
What should be their relationsbip to architecture, 
he asked ; was it something about which they 
should read, or travel long distances to see ? Was 
it not rather that which they, as dwellers in a city, 
should see all about them, in their public buildings, 
shops, factories, and even in their homes ? It 
might perhaps be difficult to hght the lamp of 
beauty in the pecuhar atmospheric conditions 
which prevailed in a manufacturing city. But he 
had heard it suggested that the atmosphere of 
Sheffield could be improved, and he should not be 
surprised to find that that was not beyond their 
skill in these days of engineering efficiency. Would 
it not be worth much to them if Sheffield was really 
a beautiful city — a city free from shams and ugli- 
ness ; a city in which all the streets and buildings 
were pleasant to the eye and mind ? Was it an 
impossible ideal for Sheffield to become a beautiful 
city ? It was not impossible. It needed, chiefly 
on the part of the people, a great love of, and a great 
desire for the beautiful. When they as a people 
^vere as interested in the beauty of their buildings 
as they were in sport they would not tolerate ugly 
cities, and street improvements would no longer be 
considered only as problems concerned with traffic 
and the provision of sewers and water mains. The 
builder of a private house would remember that 
it was not only for the comfort of himself and his 
family, but that it was something which would give 
either offence or pleasure to countless passers by. 
That state of things was slowly but surely coming. 
Aheady people were becoming interested in such 
questions as town-planning and the provision of 
garden cities, and incidentally in beautiful buildings. 


ana tne r'UDiic. 

It has often been insisted on in tliis Journal 
that in none of tlio arts is a correct judi’iiient on the 
part of tiie public more necessary than in that of 
architecture. The suggestion was made here a 
few years ago [Journal, 2G tSept. 11)08] that the 
daily paper, by the occasional admission into its 
columns of competent criticism of architectural 
work, might be a powerful au.xiliarv in awakenin<» 
public interest in the architecture of our cities. It 
i.s comforting to think that there is a po.ssibi]itv of 
the daily press coming round to this view 'Mr 
Harold Begbie writes in the Westminster Gazette ■— 
The only art which is of daily concern to mankind, 
which IS also m the estimation of some the supreme art 
of human genius, suhers an almost complete neglect in 

not-eU ' e.xist to tell ns what 

hn A ■ ‘ead, 'ihat poet we should ignore, 

a^k abnut° "'hat pictures we should 

naner ^ department of the news- 
paper do we find a criticism of architecture tellimr us 
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what houses we should live in and what cities we 
should build. . . , The subject is one which the public 
never considers because it is never presented. 

This neglect by the newspaper is of very consider- 
able seriousness. It means that there is no public 
opinion behind the good architect, no education in the 
public mind as to what is good architecture, no public 
indignation against the bad architect and the bad 
builder. It means that the art which of all arts can 
do the most injury to the greatest number is left with- 
out the least restriction of public opinion to be degraded 
in the hands of ignorance and greed. Painters may 
produce stupid or vulgar pictures without injury to the 
eyes of refinement ; novelists may publish vapid or tire- 
some stories without damaging the soul of understand- 
ing; musicians may compose ridiculous or blatant 
songs without offending the ears of taste; from all these 
things — even without critics to warn us — we can escape 
very easily and live in goodly ignorance of their exist- 
ence. But a bad architect by one bad building may 
make a whole city foolish and laughable, or, what is 
certainly much worse, he may entirely ruin a country- 
side of rare and exquisite beauty. . . . 

One has only to go about the country for a few weeks 
to perceive the dreadful danger of this public apathy. 
In spite of a new and noble spirit among the younger 
architects of the day, in spite of the many beautiful 
houses which are now being built by these gifted and 
earnest men all over England, one sees that the tri- 
umphant march of the bad architect, wnth his cheap 
red bricks and his cheap slates, or the ignorant archi'- 
tect, with his unrestful and self-conscious effort to be 
interesting or impressive, is in no wise challenged or 
impeded. 

One is inclined to wonder w^hether posterity 'will not 
ask us wdiy we made such a tremendous pother even 
about the Insurance Bill and the Bill for Irish self- 
goveniraent, and said not a word, raised not a finger, 
to hinder the irreparable destruction of our lovely hills. 

The motor-car is bringing home to the minds of men 
the frightful extent of this ruin. There is scarcely a 
town in the w^hole land the approaches of which are 
not as dull, as repellent, and as mournful as the slums 
of old cities. To escape from London into the country 
means that a man must run the gauntlet of misery and 
vulgarity, of shabbiness and impudence, for several 
miles; and to enter almost any beautiful old city in 
the country means that he must make his w^ay through 
destitution and priggishness, through squalor and 
ostentation, for a dreary and depressing league or two. 

The one question which concerns us is how' w'e may 
best arrest this deadly movement of devastation. 

Hy proposal is that iiew'spapers should .«iomewhat clip 
the Icarian wungs of their music critics, their dramatic 
critics, and their art critics : should tell the public that 
musicians, play w* rights, and painters are nut of daily 
importance : and that in place of all this diurnal criti- 
cism (if the second-rate and the negligible, they should 
devote their passion for better things to the art of 
architecture. 

The Indian Master Builder. 

Annual Report on Architectural IPo/A; in India 
for 1912-1913, by Mr. John Begg [^.1. Consulting 
Architect to the Government of India, affords a 
valuable and very interesting exposition of matters 
architectural in the various Provinces of India. 
The work is divided into two parts. Fart 1 con- 
sisting of a General Review by Mr. John Beug. and 
Part 2 of details of works carried out under the 


direction of the various Consulting Architects^ 
supplemented with full-page plans and photographic 
reproductions of some of the chief works. Among 
the latter may be mentioned the New Secretariat, 
Calcutta (architects, Messrs. J, Ransome and John 
Begg) ; extensions to the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Mr. H. A. Crouch, architect) : Calcutta Medical 
College, Poona Agricultural College, and Govern- 
ment Press, Dacca (Mr. John Begg) ; the Thi'one for 
His Imperial Majesty, the Tata Memorial, and the 
Government House, Bombay (Mr. G. Wittet, 
architect) ; New Council Chamber, extension to 
P.W.D. Secretariat, and the Coconada Chamber 
of Commerce, Madras (Mr. W. H. Xicholls, archi- 
tect) ; Medical College, Lucknow, and Daly 
College, Indore (Colonel Sir S. Jacob. K.C.I.E.^ 
architect) ; Muir College, Allahabad (Mr. F. 0. 
Oertel, architect). 

Mr. Begg has something to say about the 
employment of native talent in the design of bidid- 
ings for the new capital of India. Under the 
heading '' The Indian Master Builder,"' he says : — 

A curious question of the greatest interest to archi- 
tects in India, and particularly to those in Government 
service, has been raised by a correspondent in The 
Tinir^. This gentleman’s contention was that the 
“ Indian master builders.” wdiom he represents as a 
race of traditional artists hitherto undiscovered by us, 
were the most suitable men for Government to employ 
on the design of buildings for India, and his plea was 
to the effect that these men should be sought out and 
employed on the buildings of new Delhi. He further 
contends that our policy in India has been such as to 
tend to the extinction of this race of artists, and in- 
sinuates that if we do not produce some of them in 
answer to his challenge it wdll prove either our Philis- 
tine objections to true art, or else that we actually 
have succeeded in killing out “ the master builder.’" 
He has taken his stand in such a position that whether 
we produce a master builder or not he wdll claim victory 
either W'ay. 

Xow' if it should prove to be true that native Indian 
architectural art has died under our rule, I think it is 
very doubtful w^hether we should be blamed for it. 
Only art with little vitality could be killed by Govern- 
ment’s letting it alone, wdiich is all we are accused of 
doing. It must be unworthy to live if it cannot survive 
the w'ant of direct Government patronage. Xo great 
art anywhere lias had Government patronage. In- 
dividual patrons may have been members of Govern- 
ment^ — kings and emperors even— but it is owing to 
their own personal qualities, and their own private 
purses, or else their autocratic access to State moneys, 
that they have been effectual patrons. Does The 
Tittif^'' correspondent suggest that we should have em- 
ployed public funds to bolster up the moribund art? 

I fear the Finance Department w'ould have had a w'ord 
to say about that. Surely Government’s duty with re- 
gard to Public Works is limited to supjilying legitimate 
buildings in a sound, economical, and business-like 
manner. All this means that the buildings must be 
w'ell and artistically designed, in the truest sense; but 
it does not mean that public money should be expended 
in providing artificial props to an art that has not 
sutficient life in it to survive wdthout such official aid. 
Indeed, art is so tender and elusive a thing that I fear 
such a hot-house system wmuld only have hastened its 
death, or. what amounts to the same thing, would have- 
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turned it into something ^hich is not art. British 
officials as individuals have not been so wealthy as to 
justify their indulging in that sport of kings,” the 
patronage of architecture. They have had other 
matters than art to attend to, and it does not appear 
that they have attended to them badly. However, in 
the official architects who are now being steadily, if 
slowly, drafted into the service of the Public Works 
Department, we have a class of official who is chosen 
for artistic qualifications, and I am not without hope 
that under their guidance Indian art may yet be built 
up anew. But, as it will be living art and not dead 
antiquananism, it does not follow that it will please 
everybody when it is built up anew. 

The Tif/ir-t’ correspondent (to whose views I should 
not have given so much space but for the fact that they 
have attracted wide attention, and, I believe, have 
occasioned some misapprehension in India) has lately 
moderated his plea. He asserts that certain official 
experts have declared the master builder to be a fig- 
ment of his imagination, with the inference that tlie 
wish is father to the thought. I hasten to say that the 
architects of the Public Works Department are not of 
the numbers of such. Whom have we had to depend 
on for the carrying out of our work but Indian master 
builders and craftsmen ? If there are more of these to 
be found and of better quality, we shall be only too 
glad to hear of it; and if there are higher uses to which 
they can be put, w^e shall be only too happy to employ 
them. Our bitterest complaint is of the poor quality 
of the class of assistance w^e are given in the countrv, 
both in our drawdng offices and on the works. 

Our critic’s further plea is that the architecture of 
Delhi should be “Oriental in character or intention.” 
No one can object to that, though I would remark that 
it conveys a different meaning from the antiquarianism 
wffiich seemed to be revealed by his former letter. I 
would put it that— leaving the"^ term ‘‘style” out of 
account, for that, as ordinarily used, is but a mode of 
archaeological classification — the architecture of new 
Delhi should be “ in keeping wdth ” the old in so far as 
that is possible while it is also in keeping with modern 
official life. Xo produce such a result w^e shall require 
the best and most sympathetic eftorts on the part of the 
architects, and the assistance of the best draughtsmen 
and craftsmen wffioni the country produces. 

There i.s one unfortunate circumstance of our build- 
ing administration w'hich I am surprised our critic has 
not alluded to — I mean tlie fact of the capture of cer- 
tain of the building trades of Bengal by the Chinese. 
It is hard to think how this can be changed, but every- 
one w'ho would see the crafts of India on a sound foot- 
ing must wash it to be changed. They are fine w'ork- 
men, tlie.^e Chinese, but it is difficult to see that their 
pre>ence is not helping to drive more nails into the 
cnttin <if Indian craftsmanship. 

Defective Roofing^-Tiles. 

The Science Standing Committee invite members 
■of the H.l.B.A. and others interested to forward 
particulars of instances of defective roofing- tiles 
which have come to their notice. It is desirable 
where possible that such particulars should be 
accompanied wdth samples of such defective tiles, 
with anv remarks upon the nature of the defects 
and their cause, also giving information as to the 
make of the tile, lc. hand-made or otherwise, 
with its place of origin, and any remarks upon the 
nature of the material from which the tiles were 
made. 


Waterproof Concrete. 

Some tests carried out by the United States 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Standards 
on Portland cement in order to determine its per- 
meability to water show that the concrete is less 
permeable in the case of mixtures rich- in cement, 
and that the permeability increases with age. 
The permeability, however, is not dependent 
entirely on the quantity of cement used, but is 
also affected by the ratio of coarse to fine aggre- 
gate employed, for concrete made with a sand 
containing a large percentage of fine materials was 
less permeable than that made Avdth larger par- 
ticles. In general the experiments have shown 
that Portland cement mortar and concrete may 
be made practically waterproof at any hydrostatic 
head up to 40 feet without the use of any inte.gral ’’ 
waterproofing materials, of which about 40 dif- 
ferent kinds, purchased in the open market, were 
tested. But in order to obtain such impermeable 
concrete considerable care should be exercised in 
selecting good materials as aggregates and in pro- 
portioning them in such a way as to obtain a 
dense mixture which shall he sufficiently wet to 
enable it to be puddled and to allow the particles 
to flow in position without being tamped. The 
addition of waterproof compounds does not com- 
pensate for lean mixtures, for poor materials, or 
for inefficient mixing, nor do they have much 
effect on permeability. ISTone of the compounds 
reduced the absorption materially before the 
samples were dried by heating at 212 deg. F., but 
some did decrease the absorption after the samples 
were so dried. None seriously affected the com- 
pressive or tensile strength in the quantities used in 
the tests, but the addition of inert void fillers up 
to 20 percent, of the volume of the cement increased 
the compressive strength. 

The A. A. Conversazione. 

A special feature of the Architectural Association 
Conversazione, held on Thursday the 21st, was the 
Exhibition of Prints and Drawings of Old and New 
London which had been arranged in conjunction 
with the London Society. As it is understf)od 
that this collection, with a large number of other 
drawings &c. lent for the occasion, will be on view 
for a few days longer, members who were not 
present on Thursday would do well to call and see 
them. The London Society Exhibition was in 
three sections, dealing with ‘(1) the Piiver Thames 
and its approaches ; (2) St. Jameses Park and the 
Mall ; (3) Regent Street. Illustrations of schemes 
for the improvement of London were included. 
The Conversazione was, as usual, adinirablv 
organised, ami with the music and exhiliits and the 
meeting of irieiids a very ai^reealde evening was 
passed b\ the numerous company present. The 
<iuests were received hy the President Mr. Gerald 
Horsley, and Mrs. IforsJev. 
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The Architects' and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

The membership of this Society now amounts 
to about 1,600, a strong representative committee 
has been appointed, and it is confidently antici- 
pated that the Society will be in every way a 
success. As already announced, the President 
H.I.B.A. has consented to act as President of the 
Society for the first year, and it is hoped that next 
year the President of the Surveyors’ Institution 
will accept the position, the idea being that in 
future the office should be held alternately by the 
Presidents of the two bodies. The total cost of 
organising the Society has amounted to £200, an 
expense incurred affiiost entirely for printing, 
postage, and circularising. The committee, con- 
sidering it undesirable that the Society should 
start encumbered with debt, have approached the 
institutions concerned with a proposal that the 
debt should be cleared off by the R.I.B.A. and the 
Surveyors’ Institution contributing £80 each, and 
the Architectural Association and the Society of 
Architects £20 each. These amounts were arrived 
at by taking into consideration the membership 
of the respective bodies. It is understood that this 
arrangement has been agreed to, and the Council 
of the Institute at their meeting last Monday voted 
the Institute’s contribution of £80. The Council 
of the Architectural Association have granted for 
the first year the use of an office rent free, with per- 
mission to hold meetings in the A. A, rooms. 

The Use of English Timber : A Correction. 

In the report of Mr. Ernest Flint’s remarks at 
the Conference of the Science Standing Committee 
with the English Forestry Association, pubhshed in 
the last number of the Journal, a correction is 
required in the opening sentence of the second 
paragraph on page 31 so as to read : Mr. Flint 
asked to see a specimen of, say, Finns sylvestris 
grown at home, as a sample of what could be pro- 
duced and was sought to be placed on the market. 
He pointed out that English-grown timber, unlike 
that imported from abroad, is too quickly grown, 
was consequently too open in the grain, and was 
therefore not suitable for joiners’ w^ork.” 

The Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. 

In the obituary notice of Mr. W. F. Lnsworth 
which appeared in the Journal for 19th October 
mention should have been made of the fact that 
Mr, Edward J. Dodushun [F.], of Leeds, was 
associated with Mr. Unsworth in his first success 
in the competition for the Shakespeare 3Iemorial 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 

New Councillors of the City of Westminster. 

The following members of the Institute have been 
elected Councillors for the City of Westminster : — 
Messrs. George A. Hall [F.], Howdey Sim [A.], 
Leonard Stokes [F.], and Wilham Woodward [F .]. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final : Testimonies of Study : Subject V. 

The designs submitted in Subject Y. by the 
students mentioned below who are entering for the 
Final Examination have been approved by the 
Board of Architectural Education : — 

(a) Design for Art Gallery. — H. Charlton 
Bradshaw^ J. Carey, A. D. Clare, G. Davidson, 
A. E. Davidson, X. S. Dixon, W, E. Foale, E. Gee, 
F. Jenkins, T, T. Jenkins, S. Stevenson Jones, 
F. 0. Lawrence, B. A, Miller, N. Bewboult, A. N. 
Shibley, S. Soper, A. Thomson, W. H. Thompson, 
A. Wilson. 

( h ) Design foe a Village Church. — H. E. 
Atchison, P. D. Bennett, AUan L. Freaker, H. J. 
Higgs, Robert 31. Love, E. A. L. 3Iartyn, F. James 
31aynard, A. Xisbet, A. J. Sparrow. 

The Statutory Examinations : Building Surveying. 
An Examination of candidates for the Office of 
District Surv^eyor under the London Building Act 
(held by the Institute ‘pursuant to section 140 of 
the Act) and of Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities took place on the 24th and 25th Octo- 
ber. Seven candidates attended (six for the Dis- 
trict Surveyors’ and one for the Building Sur- 
veyors’ Examination), and the following four 
passed and have been granted Certificates of Com- 
petency to act as District Surveyors in London, 
viz. : — ‘ 

Sidney Walter Bensted [J.], Hossdene, Gloucester 
Boad, Kingston Hill, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Benjamin Chaikin [Licentiate], 47 White Lion Street, 
Norton Folgate, N.E. 

John Dovaston [.4.], 14 Made ley Road, EaUng, W. 
Lawrence Alexander Da\t:d Siuner [A.], 7 Adam 

Street, Strand, W.C. 


OBITUARY. 

The late George Enoch Grayson. 

George Enoch Grayson, of Egerton Park, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshire, who died on the Tth November 
at the age of seventy- eight, was elected a F ellow 
of the Institute in 1886, and had served on the 
Council and on the Practice Standing Committee. 
He was a past President of the Liverpool Society 
of Architects. 3Ir. John Woolfall [F.], of Liver- 
pool, has kindly contributed the follo\\dng notes 
of his career — 

3Ir. Grayson started his apprenticeship about 
1852 under 3Ir. Sayle, an architect, partner in the 
firm of Haigh &: Co., builders, Liverpool. An active 
and keen business man, whatever calling he had 
adopted he would have pushed it to success. He 
was a Churchman in religion, but took no active 
part in politics. He was best known in his native 
city by his extensive practice, which reached very 
large dimensions, and the following list compiled 
from memory will give some insight into the 
variety of the work he was engaged in, which was 
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as complex as it has ever been the lot of one man 
to grasp and cany out. 

Churches : Ditton, Lancashire ; St. Silas, 
Toxteth ; Emanuel and St. Ambrose, Liverpool; 
Allert on Memorial Cliiirch: AVoolton Parish Church; 

St, Mary's, Liscard, and M'allasey Cemetery and 
Chapels ; St. Faith's, Crosby. 

Office Blocks in Liverpool : Scottish Provident, 
Scottish Equitable, Queen Insurance and Arcade, 
British & Foreign Marine Insurance, Standard 
Marine, Edinburgh Lite Assurance Co., 14 Castle 
Street, 28 Castle Street ; Leylands Bank Buildings, 
Victoria Chambei's, Castle Street ; Old Castle Build- 
ings, Preesons Bow ; Alexandra Buildings, James 
Street ; Bedcross Chambers, Bedcross Street ; Union 
Bank Buildings, Fenwick Street: Head Office 'or 
Bank of Liverpool ; Victoria Street Branch for 
same Bank ; Union Bank, Bold Street Branch ; 
i^ark Boad Savings Bank ; and Scotland Boad 
Savings Bank. 

Ilis public buildings include the Mersey Tunnel 
Stations at James Street. Liverpool, and Hamilton 
S({uare, and Central, Birkenhead ; the enormous 
Grain Storage at Bootle, the Annexe at the Bain- 
hili Asvlum for lOCM) patients; Cold Storage and 
Ice-prodiicinu Morks, Williamson Square : Works 
for Messrs. Allen k Co., steamship owners : AVare- 
house on the Thames for Carron Co. ; ferry 
approaches and biiildimis connected with the 
Seacombe Ferry, Cheslnre : buildings and ferry 
approaclies to tlie Nortli Sliore Hour mills ; 
and buildings and ferry approaches to Me.ssrs. 
Blackledge, Cieator Aloor (jffices and Market ; 
Concert Hall, Liscard: anti City Liberal Club, 
Wal brook, London. 

Sfliools : Emmanuel Cliuivh School, St. Peter's, 
Sackville Street : several for the Liverpool School 
Board : and additions to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 

Some of the principal residence'^ carried out by 
liim are Bidston Court, Thornton Ala nor, Whit wick 
AI anor. House hu* Sir Reginald Hardy, rebuilding 
Irton Hall, (Aunberland, Kilhow, Cumberland, and 
others around Liverpool almost innumerable. 

When tt) all this is added su]-\ eys, valuations, 
alterations, and additions to existing buildings of all 
kinds it will be generally agreed that it makes 
a total worthy of a busy life. 

Charles Henry Rew, wlio died on the 4th Octo- 
ber, at Great Berkhamsted. wliere he had 
practised for nearly thirty years, was elected a 
Fellow of the Institute in IhO.A. He was born in 
Exeter in 1812 and came of an old Devonshire 
family. He served his articles with the late 
Thomas Wiiitaker, Architect and County Surveyor 
in Exeter, and subsequently entered tlie office of 
the Town Surveyor of Brighton, the late P. C. 
Lockwood, and was with him when the drainage 
scheme of Brighton was carried out. Leaving 
Brighton he was for some years in the office of the 
late George Edmund Street, R.A.. and worked on 
the Law Courts, Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin, 


Bristol Cathedral, and other well-known ecclesias- 
tical buildings. He afterwards practised for a 
time in London and in 1884 removed to Great 
Berkhamsted. Many important local buildings 
were carried out from his designs, among them 
the Chapel at Berkhamsted School, the Science- 
School, and other extensions to the School build- 
ings. He also designed the Homes of Saint 
Barnabas, East Grinstead, the Swimming Bath 
at St. Paul's School, Hammersmith, a number 
of houses, and interior work for various Hert 
fordshire churches. Latterly, in conjunction with 
his son, Mr. Xoel Rew (Licentiate), he designed the 
Dean A Hall, new Junior School and Sanatorium 
for Berkhamsted School, the Smith Dorrien 
Memorial at Berkhamsted, and All Saints Church, 
Berkhamsted. 

Votes of Condolence. 

At the General Meeting last Alonday Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, Vice-President, who is acting as 
Hon. Secretary during the illness of Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, announced the long list of losses which the 
Institute has suffered by death since the closing 
meeting of last session [see p. 64]. Obituary 
notices of most of them have already appeared in 
the Journal. 

On the motion of Mr. Dawber the following 
resolution relating to the late Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema was passed by the Aleeting : ‘‘ That the 
Royal Institute of British Architects do place on 
record its profound sorrow for the loss it has 
sustained by the death of its distinguished and 
highly esteemed Hon. Fellow, Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, OAL, B.A., and do offer an expression of 
sincere sympathy and condolence to his family 
in their sad bereavement.” 

Air. Dawber also asked the Aleeting to pass a 
vote of condolence with the family of Air. Sydnev 
Sniirke, whose generous contributions to the In- 
stitute Library, extending over inanv vears, had 
always been most gratefully appreciated. Also that 
a similar vote be passed to the family of Air. George 
Enoch Grayson, wlio might be considered the 
doyen of Liverpool architects, and who, after some 
fifty years of strenuous work, retired from practice 
on the last day of 1900. Air. Grayson was a Past 
President of the Liverpool Arcliitectural Society 
and had served on tlie Council and on the Practice 
Standing Committee of the Institute. Air. Dawber 
said he felt sure the .sympathies of the Institute 
would be extended to his son. Air. Hastwell 
Giatson. vho was a member of their present 
Council. Finally, lie asked that a vote of con- 
(ffilence be passed to the sister of the late Mr. 
Edward I Anson. Air. I Anson, who was a son 
* f their past Presidents, was a great friend 

of the Bo\al Institute, and came of a lon<^ and 
distinguished line of architects. No fewer” than 
three generations, of which he was the third, had 
occupied and cairied on their practice in the same 
office m the City. 
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LEGAL. 

Atc\ itect's Responsibilities : Supervision of Buildings : 

Damag^es for Defective Work. 

MACBETH V. BEARDMORE. 

Through the instrumentality of the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee, Messrs. Fraser & Ross, Solicitors, of 
Inverness, have kindly favoured the Institute with a 
copy of the judgment delivered by Mr. J. P. Grant, 
Sheriff Substitute, in the case of Macbeth v. Beard- 
more, heard at Inverness in the month of May last. 
The Practice Committee consider the case of such im- 
portance to the profession generally that a ’ record of 
the decision should be preserved in the Journal for 
the information of members. The facts are sufficiently 
brought out in the learned Sheriff’s judgment, which, 
omitting portions not material for the present purpose, 
is as follows : — 

The Pursuer in this case, an architect (who is now 
represented by his Executrix), sues for the balance of 
his professional fees for work done for the Defender. 
It was admitted at the proof that the amount of re- 
muneration claimed was correctly stated, provided that 
the Pursuer had properly and efficiently executed his 
duties as architect. That is the issue between the 
parties, and the onus is on the Defender to prove that 
the Pursuer failed to properly execute these duties. 
There is also a claim for outlays which does not appear 
to me to be disputed. 

The Pursuer was employed in the usual way to draw 
plans and specifications for the proposed work to be 
executed for the Defender, a surveyor being employed 
to draw up the schedules of quantities : but this does 
not exhaust the Pursuer’s duties on the scale of re- 
muneration allowed (5 per cent.) ; he was also charged 
with^the duty of superintending the building opera- 
tions; upon his certificate the contractors were paid; 
and his final certificate implied that the contractors 
had fulfilled their contracts wuth the employer. >So 
much is settled by the cases quoted below', and wuas 
admitted by every witness in the case w'ho was an 
architect and examined on the point. 

The first question, then, that arises is what wms the 
contract in relation to w'hich the Pursuer had this duty 
of superintendence ? There is a building contract in 
probative form between the Defender and the various 
tradesmen. No. 9 of Process; and that document in- 
corporates by references a specification by the Pursuer 
as architect. No. lU of Process, and the Inched ule of 
Measurements, No. 11 of Process, by the witness, Mr. 
Henry, a surveyor. The contract was not signed for 
tw'o or three month.s after the W'ork had begun ; but 
the work had been begun upon signed offers by the 
respective tradesmen, wffiich also referred to both the 
specification and the schedule- It does not seem to 
me to be material that the actual w^ritten contract w'as 
not signed before the work commenced : it in no w ay 
altered, eitlier to extend or diminish, the obligations of 
the tradesmen; whether under the offer and accept- 
ance or under the contract, they were equally bound 
to execute their work in conformity with both the 
specification and the schedule. Just the same ques- 
tions arise whether under the offer and acceptance or 
under the written contract. In fact, the written con- 
tract was the homologation of the offer and acceptance, 
with the addition of further stipulations in regard to 
time and other matters which do not affect the issue in 
this case. It is true that the offers refer to schedule 
“ rates ” only without specific reference to the notes 
prefixed to the schedule, but to ascertain the schedule 
rates it w'as necessary to refer to the schedule, and the 
notes are part of that schedule. The contract is in 


waiting, w’hether in one or other or both of these it 
does not matter which, and I cannot look beyond the 
writing to discover it. 

Taking, then, the w'ritten contract, as contained m 
Nos. 9, 10, and 11 of Process, the duty of the Pursuer 
as architect was to see that the Defender as his em- 
ployer got wffiat he had contracted for. The law is 
clear, vide Steel v. Young, S.C., 1907, p. 360, Ramsay 
V. Brand, 25, Rettie, 1912, and Jamieson v. Simon, 
1 Fraser, 1911. An architect has no power to sanc- 
tion deviations from the contract in anything that 
matters without the consent of his client, even to make 
a better job; doubtless in practice an architect often 
does, and trusts to his client’s subsequent ratification 
of his experience and knowdedge ; but he does so at his 
own risk. In unforeseen and unprovided-for contin- 
gencies the architect may have a wdder discretion, e.g, 
he might substitute the next best for w'hat it is abso- 
lutely impossible to procure ; but he is there primarily 
to see that his client gets his bargain and nothing 
more or less. 

Taking the contract in the present case, in the archi- 
tect’s Specification of Works he has provided for the 
mason w'ork that “ all stones for the dressings to be 
from a Morayshire quarry approved of by the archi- 
tect, and all stones must be of sound, hard, durable 
wdiite rock of uniform colour, and entirely free from 
all blemishes, such as iron stains, clay pits, and 
pebbles.” In the surveyor’s schedule in the notes it is 
provided that “ freestone for dressings to be taken from 
New' ton or Covesea Quarries of the best liver rock free 
from defects of every kind and all stones to be laid 
on their natural or quarry bed.” 

Now, it is to be observed tliat in these two separate 
sets of directions to the mason there is nothing m 
the one in the least contradictory of the other. Cove- 
sea, the stone selected by the architect, is a Moray- 
shire quarry; ‘'free from defects of every kind” in- 
cludes the condition that it “ be entirely free from all 
blemishes such as iron stains, clay pits, or pebbles.” 
The specification only mentions “ white rock of uniform 
colour;” the schedule only “liver rock,” but the evi- 
dence show's that liver rock can be w’hite rock of 
uniform colour; and, lastly, only the schedule requires 
that stones be laid on their natural or quarry beds. 
The schedule and specification can be read together 
wdthout any contradiction, or even difficulty, though 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, is the more precise. 

It w'as argued, however, that the contract that the 
Pursuer had to supervise w'as that set forth in the 
specification alone ; that what w as contained in ^he 
schedule he had no knuwdedge of or responsibility for. 
In so far as the schedule is a Schedule of Measure- 
ments only, I could believe that the surveyor alone w'as 
responsible ; but if the schedule is incorporated in the 
contract between the employer and the tradesman, it 
comes, ipso facto, wdthin the architect’s cognisance, 
because he is charged with the duty of seeing that con- 
tract carried out : and if the surveyor has added 
general conditions to his Schedule of Quantities, as in 
this case. I cannot see how the architect can avoid 
responsibility for them. Other questions might be 
raised if the specification and schedule w'ere irrecon- 
cilable ; but here they are not. Nevertheless, assum- 
ing that the architect is there to see the contract carried 
out and that his final certificate means that in his 
opinion it has been carried out, I cannot but hold that 
he is bound to inform himself of wffiat the contract is. 
In this case the Pursuer knew that a formal building 
contract w'as contemplated; it w'as sent to his office to 
be executed by the contractors ; he could have informed 
himself of its contents on that occasion; or asked to be 
furnished with a copy, which he never did. 

There can be no question, on the evidence, that the 
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contract for the mason work on the combined specifica- 
tion and schedule was not properly carried out. The 
stones were not of uniform white colour, and many of 
them were nut placed on tlieir natural or quarry beds ; 
and to remedy these deviations by replacing these 
stones would take a large sum of money; but that is 

the defender's demand 

On this view I have to assess the damage due to the 
Defender only for the mason work being disconform 
to the contract. He has elected to take his remedy in 
the form of damages, which (as regards the mason 
work) he assesses at the sum of £1,502 16 Qd. sterling 
in Xo. 125 of Process, but restricts to £750 (as regards 
the mason work) in his defence. From this sum due 
a deduction must first be made for stones that have 
since disclosed imperfections not apparent at the time 
of building, which the Pursuer has had no opportunity 
of putting right. The Defender’s complaints seem to 
have taken a long time to formulate in their present 
shape ; but that may be reasonably accounted for by 
his requiring expert advice. At first he complained of 
the colour of the stones only and of their porosity. As 
regards the colour, I cannot doubt the weight of the 
evidence that Covesea stone usually weathers to a 
lighter shade: but still there are now strongly coloured 
stones in the building which are disconform to the 
specification. As to the porosity of sound Covesea 
stone, 1 accent the unanimous verdict of the architects 
who habitually use it, that it is one of the most im- 
pervious freestones in use ; and the weight of the 
evidence shows that the leaks in Flichity House at the 
tower, the billiard-room, and other places complained 
of were due to defective pointing of joints, and not to 
the porosity of the stone, and could have been recti- 
fied by the Pursuer if he had been allowed to do so out 
of the unpaid balance of the mason contract, as also 
could the replacement of visibly defective stones, which 
was his reasonable offer to settle the matter. The 
objection to the stones being “ on cant ” was not before 
him at that stage. Finally, I cannot impute any blame 
to the Pursuer for neglecting to visit the work in 
progress; there was a resident clerk of works, vho 
regularly reported, and in these circumstances I think 
his visits were frequent enough according to the prac- 
tice of the profession. Neither am I prepared to enter- 
tain the claim for £5(X1 damages for depreciation, be- 
cause I think that if the Defender had allowed the 
Pur.sner to overhaul the work in reasonable time the 
job would have been, for practical purposes, a good one. 

I have therefore fixed a sum which represents only 
the damages due on account of some stones being 
darker in colour than the Defender was entitled to 
expect, and of a considerable number being on cant 
instead of on their natural or quarry beds, disregard- 
ing the claims for alleged porosity which I hold did 
not exist, or for defective pointing, or for individual 
stones which show a tendency to decay, for these the 
Pursuer offered to put right. The colour is doubtless 
a disappointment to the Defender; he was entitled to 
expect freestone of a uniform colour that could reason- 
ably be called white, but he has not got it: and he was 
equally entitled not to have any stone on cant : thoimh, 
on the evidence. I doubt whether his house is any the 
worse for this deviation from the contract. The De- 
fender has changed his position materially since he 
first made his claim. He has failed to a large extent 
in his claim as on record — for e.\ ample, as to the car- 
penter work and the porosity of Covesea stone. The 
Pursuer's only fault was that he gave too wide a 
latitude to the matter of colour, and allowed the free- 
stone to be placed on cant, not. as I think, to the De- 
Lmd^^r's disadvantage, but without liis sanction. Tn 


assessing the damage I allow for what I think it would 
cost to make good these deviations. I take into con- 
sideration that there is a balance of fees due to the 
Pursuer; that it is not a case where the requisite 
repairs are necessary for the use or convenience of the 
building, as in the case of Jamieson v. Simon, quoted 
above, and that the Pursuer was not allowed to make 
good the ordinary imperfections that might be ex- 
pected to disclose themselves, for that is the cause of 
any damage the Defender may have suffered from 
water coming into his house, wdiich the colour or 
position of the stones had nothing to do with. I there- 
fore think the sum of £200 sterling, in addition to the 
balance of fees unpaid, is as much as he can reasonably 
claim. In the whole circumstances, I do not think I 
should award expenses to either side. 


MINUTES. 11. 


At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912-13, held Monday, 18th November 1912, at 
8 p.m. — Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair; 17 Fellows (including 9 mem- 
bers of the Council, 24 Associates (including 1 member 
of the Council), 14 Licentiates, and numerous visitors — 
the Minutes of the Meeting held 4th November 1912, 
having been published in the Journal, were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-Piesident, acting in the 
absence of the Hon. Secretary, formally announced the 
decease of the following members : Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A., Hon. Associate, elected 1877, 
Hon. Fellow 1901, Poyal fJold Medallist 1906; Sydney 
Smirke, Fellow, elected 1888; Thomas Arnold, 
ciate, elected 1867, Fellow 1904, placed on list of Re- 
tired Fellows 1904; George Tunstal Redmayne, A 550 - 
ciate elected 1872, Fellow 1877, Retired Fellow 1902; 
Henry Hall, AssorAate elected 1872, Fellow 1887 ; John 
Thomas Bressey, Fellow, elected 1877 ; George Friend, 
Fellow, elected 1888; William Frederick Unsworth, 
Associate elected 1882, Fellow 1891; Francis Edward 
Masey, Fellow, elected 1901; Edward Blakeway 
I’Anson, Fellow, elected 1880; George Enoch Gravson 
Fellou', elected 1886; Charles Henry Rew, Fellow 
elected 1905; John S. Paul, Associate, elected 1886. 

On the motion of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, it was 


Resolved, that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects do place on record its profound sorrow for the 
loss it has sustained by the death of its dis- 
tinguished and highly esteemed Hon. Fellow Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A., and do offer 
an expression of sincere sympathy and condolence 
to his family in their sad bereavement 


V oies 01 conaoience were also passed to the nearest 
relatives of the late Mr. Sydney Smirke Mr G E 
Grayson, and Mr. Edward FAnsun. 

The Secretary announced the results of the Statutory 
Examinations held by the Institute in October ^ 
The folloy-rng attending for the first til sTnce their 
election, were formally admitted hr the President 
Ml,™ Aahu, si,5. 


Arcnitecture, having read a Paper entitled “ bX A 

M,'rSi1 £ .Xt.ii;;*'"' ‘■"■‘i'l'i*. ™ p.i"o 

rau-d^t oT/p.m"'' Meeting sepa- 




Fig. 1. — Yilla Sacchetti, Rome. 

THE PEINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN DESIGNING AND LAYING OUT 
TOWNS TREATED FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL STANDPOINT. 

By T. Hakold Hughes, A.R.C.A.Lond.(Arch.) [A.], E.I.B.A. Essay Medallist 1912. 

Essay submitted under the Motto “ Redundancy/^ awarded the Royal Institute Silver Medal and 

Twenty-five Guineas, 1912. 

APPEO ACHING THE PEOBLEM. 

I. The Architectural Ideal. 

T he architectural standpoint in designing and laying out cities and towns is that 
point of view which demands the subordination of many component parts to the 
production of an harmonious and united wEole, which shall not only satisfy all 
utilitarian requirements but contribute to the mental and moral welfare of mankind. 
Practical problems must be so solved as to appeal to our sense of beauty. Such necessities 
as water supply, schemes of drainage, or the transmission of power will, within broad limits, 
exercise no influence on the ultimate effect of the city ; but lines of transportation, the alloca- 
tion of the various quarters, the distribution of park lands, public buildings, and monuments, 
and the lay-out of streets and squares will all be designed to assist in the realisation of some 
great artistic scheme. 

Town planning is an art with a far-reaching influence. The painting or statue placed in 
the art gallery or in the dwellings of the wealthy is seen by few ; but the town planner, whose 
canvas is the hill and the plain, can by his creation of the city beautiful give pleasure day by 
day, and affect the lives of many not only for the present but for generations to come. 

To whom must we look for the creation of the beautiful towm? The mind accustomed to the 
design of buildings, to the grasp of an entire problem, to the harmonious relation of many 
details fitly proportioned to their object, alive to the value of the axial line and vista, knowing 
how and where to concentrate interest, able to accentuate and subordinate parts, this mind — 
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the mind of the architect — is the one to design the town such as I would define it. How must 
the problem be approached? No great work of art can be achieved without some high ideal, to 
attain which the artist constantly must strive. Some great thought must be embodied in every 
design, every detail must be attuned to some great ruling principle, and in a large comprehensive 
scheme the designer must seize upon every opportunity of enforcing the dominant idea. 

The town must be conceived as a whole, and must be the work of one whose high ideals 
and imagination can rise above the host of details which beset the designer of such a vast and 
complex problem. The planner of towns must be a dreamer steeped in ideals and freeing at 
the outset his mind from all petty details. He must create around him by his thoughts a 
favourable environment, and so conceive the broad lines of his scheme. By a wise study of the 
past, recognising its limitations and its ideals, he can stimulate his imagination and gain an 
insight into the qualities required to create the city beautiful. Knowledge of the ruling prin- 
ciples, and aided by these, an attempt to re-create in his mind, from their ruins, the cities of 
long ago, will be of the utmost value ; and may he not, in this respect, glean something from 
painters who could depict the glories of the past in such scenes as the Landing of Cleopatra, or 
i)ido and Carthage? 


II. Lessons of the Past. 

(a) Greek. 

Was it well-considered planning and the grouping of buildings and accessories into one 
great architectural scheme, or beautiful buildings superbly placed, which contributed to the effect 
of a Greek city? I think the latter. Selinonte, influenced by the work of Hippodamus, in 
whom we see the highest attainments in Greek planning, owes its beauty to its elevated position 
above the water and to the sense of unity in the design of its buildings — as a town plan it is a 
failure. From the great period of the fifth century b.c. to the time of Alexander there was an 
increasing desire for clear reasoned thought and an attempt to render some fine conception in 
the city plan in place of chance haphazard gi'owth ; but that perfect unity and subordination of 
all details to one great idea so beautifully shown in their individual buildings was never attained. 
Though attempts are made to obtain the best effects within the limits imposed, the necessitv of 
fortifications, and the insistence on the preservation of sacred spots, precluded the adoption of 
any unified architectural scheme. At no other period can a more complete understanding of 
the site and its resources be seen. Art and Nature are happily wedded, as shown in the maani- 
hcent disposition of their buildings on some prominent site or in the theatre cut out of'the 

slopes of the hill ; and at Pergamos, Athens, and elsewhere, the value of broad level lines on a 
hilly and divensified site is apparent. s u a 

I he liuddnigs on the Acropolis. Athens, though not planned in direct relation one to the 
other were so placed on the rock as to give the appearance of one great ensemble as seen from 
the city beloiv the outward and visible sign of that which dominated their lives. The Propvliea 
traced from the early Cretan palace to Mnesicles’ superb edifice at \thens show« -i ,1 f’ 
obtain a dignified first impression and a portal worthy of the precincts to which P 
Public gymnasia and stadia were brought more into architectural relation witl P ac'tess. 

to o„r of doolio, ,v.th rocro.t.on g,om„l,, IhoSt"^ 

ploys an .mportanl part in life. The .Igom. placed i„ „lati„., to the two m hf™ ' 
the town, shows an appreciation of the importance of tbe vip a i tu ^ streets of 

buildings round it shows the value attached to the formation of somfclifmx ini 
effect, however, more magnificently obtained bv the placin- of tic ^ 

an eminence, giving to the whole composition a sense of unPv 1-1" * ^^ommating temples on 

however distant and irregularly scatteLl alliL c'"", smallest houses, 

a general .sense of balance is felt and an interesting sky-line maintained '' ^ 
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(b) Roman, 

In the study of Eoman Civic Art it is the great scale and big way of approaching problems 
which strike one most forcibly. Possessed of more power and fewer restrictions than the 
Greeks, they did not hesitate to cut away the side of a hill or to fill in a valley to suit their 
magnificent plans. Eegular and symmetrical schemes were adopted, the chess-board system 
being more or less customary — the two main streets of the towm set at right angles to one 
another regulating the lay-out of the remainder of the city plan; but effective planning is 
limited more or less to the public buildings and markets, the residential parts being unresolved. 

The value, then, of Eoman study to us must centre chiefly on the Pora and their surround- 
ings. Placed usually at the intersection of the two chief streets, they occupy central positions, 
but, hidden within the angles formed by the two ways, they partake more of the nature of 
enclosed spaces and shed none of their glory on the adjacent streets. The surroundings of 
the Fora (now' no longer market places), with their colonnades and porticoes, all contribute to 
the total effect of magnificence and speak eloquently of the civic pomp and splendour of Eoman 
public life, something of which might with advantage be infused into our own. 

The importance attached to unity and regularity of planning and to the vista is shown in 
the grouping of the Fora in Eome, which are so placed that they are not only complete in 
themselves but are in architectural relation to those already built ; moreover, in the great 
Fora of the Eternal City the important principle that public buildings must be well placed, 
if they are to have their full architectural value, is exemplified. Great care is taken to mask all 
irregularities~in the colonnaded streets of Palmyra, set axially with the temples at each end, 
any deviation from the straight line is overcome by a skilful adjustment of triumphal arches. 

Delightful emphasis was given to the junction of cross roads, and an added importance to 
the axial lines by the placing of large pylons or four-way arches at the points of intersection. 
The Triumphal Arch to the Forum of Trajan, the Hexagonal Hall to the Temples of Baalbec, 
or the steps and mighty crescent forming the entrance to the Palace of Augustus on the Palatine 
Hill, all show the same desire to create a magnificent first impression. 

In the placing of civic ornament much may be learnt from the Eomans. Their use of 
statuary placed on pedestals in the Fora in relation to the w'hole design, or on corbels attached 
to the columns, the lines of the drapery thus contrasting wdth the formal architecture, is far 
nobler than our haphazard methods of dealing with such objects at the present time. 

The monumental character of Eoman w'ork is the result of a close adhesion to three great 
principles: (1) Symmetry; (2j the maintenance of the axial line, and (3) the establishment 
of some central feature and subordination of accessory parts. These principles, so W'ell shown 
in their great Therm® wdth their beautifully grouped halls, directly or indirectly must assert 
themselves in any successful city scheme. 

In the hemicycle with its great possibilities, the Eomans added the curve to the straight 
line of the Greeks to be fully developed in the Eenaissance. 

(c) MediccvaL 

In all great periods of art a desire for symmetry and regularity is observable, at one time 
more pronounced than at another. In the Middle Ages, plans of towms, when laid out de novo, 
were regular and symmetrical whenever the nature of the site w'ould permit. The majority of 
examples, how'ever, have developed the irregular forms they take owing to determining lines of 
fortifications and a gradual unregulated growth ; under these conditions then they cannot have 
the value for study for a modern city, wiiich should not be laid out to afford material for the 
water-colour artist ! It is possible to admire and love the marvellous effects of these old towns 
without wishing to reproduce them in the twentieth century. They are the products of a time 
w^hen to do the right thing came naturally, and each man, with a great tradition behind him. 
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unconsciously built so that his work took its place beautifully as a unit in the whole, and effects 
were obtained for which it would be absurd, under modern conditions, to strive. 

Lessons, however, may be learned from mediawal work. The walls of fortification enclosing 
the old towns, and clearly defining them from the country around, show the value a definite 
boundary would be to our modern cities, instead of the straggling outskirts so often a dis- 
figurement. The clustering of the town around some great towering church or cathedral, a 
dominating mass, like the x\cropolis at Athens, gives a sense of unity to the whole ; whilst 
countless examples show that perfect geometrical regularity on paper is not always necessary, 
for little deviations from the square are with difficulty measured by the eye. From the market 
place we can learn the value of the quiet, restful effects obtained by a judicious arrangement of 
street entrances, giving an unbroken frame of buildings, and with it that sense of seclusion so 
suitable for a square in a busy commercial centre (an effect which may be obtained without 
meandering streets but in a rectilineal system with streets entering “ en bras de turbine 
Such an arcaded market place as that of Montpazier would make, in principle, an excellent 
model for our shopping centres : and we can learn something too for our residential quarters, 
where, removed from the centre of the city, the need of formality being less, a judicious varia- 
tion in the building lines of the street gives a pleasing and welcome variety. 


id) Renaissance. 

With the revival of Classic architecture in the fifteenth century in Italy, and with it earnest 
study of the great buildings of the Romans, appeared the revival of the “ grand manner ” in 
planning, and that fine sense of breadth and scale in architecture so closely associated with 
the name of ancient Rome. The regularity and symmetry of the buildings soon spread to 
gardens, streets, and places which were laid out at that time and in conjunction with them. 
The setting of buildings and arrangement of their sites and the practice of formal gardening 
developed a desire for larger fields to conquer, and plans of cities and towns were schemed 
showing a desire to consider the problem in the light of a complete harmonious whole. A 


masterly grasp of the possibilities, a largeness of conception, and a power and a courage to 
handle civic design on a scale such as never before had been attempted now becomes apparent. 

The desire to shed the glory of important buildings upon their surroundings by placing 
them on some prominent point to which many roads converge, large open spaces or forecourts 
tc buildings to enable their designs to be properly appreciated, magnificent vistas, a pre- 
dominance of geometrical forms, and a linking up of many features into one connected design 
are all characteristics to be seen in the plan of any Renaissance town. ^ 

The Italian villas of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (largely the works of men who 
were painters before architects!) are excellent examples of the grand manner " in architec 
tiire. ^ A realisation of the possibilities of the site, of the value of dignified approaches, of noble 
terracing, of vistas, of formally laid out gardens in excellent relation to the buildint^s these 
and Tuaii} other qualities which defy analysis are to be seen in such desi^ms as the S-ier-boff; 
[fig. IJ. Madama, Aldobrandini. or the D'Este. ^Kchetti 

But ill other countries besides Italy, eountries to which the Eenaissance spread there 
a so may he studied noiy. works. In France, perhaps more than anywhere else, can be seen 
tne finest examples of the harmonious desi-n of huildines and sites— of i ' 

essential part of the architecture. The sites usually flat, prolonc^ed vista's Tfi.. 
spaces and beautiful broad effects of water, yuaiss. and foliage, are points'in wbic! 
excelled. No other people have shown such a magnificent sense of breadth and 
be seen m such creations as the wardens of Chantillv or Versailles l' n, p 
the first time, we see the city planned as an artistic whole. A fine concentio n 
realisation, and every detail is subordinated to the one central idea ^ ^ 
could pick up the threads of a lo>t tradition! ^hat we again 
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III. IXFLVENCES OP To-DAY. 

All good art must live — it must 
reflect the age \ve live in. Full re- 
cognition must be given to all the 
practical considerations which affect 
civic art, for town planning is not an 
art plus a science, but demands that 
all modern utilitarian requirements 
and scientific problems be accepted 
and expressed in beautiful forms. 
Our retrospective glance at the cities 
of the past shows the results of forces 
entirely different from those at work 
to-day, and the habits and customs 
of the people who inhabited them 
are clearly written in their plans. 
It follows, then, that we must con- 
sider every tendency of modern 
life, science, and invention which 
will directly or indirectly affect our 
design and reflect the twentieth 
century. 

Determining factors will be 
found in the railway and transit 
systems in general. The speed of 
traffic almost as much as its bulk will 
regulate the width of roads, and 
faster transit facilities will be desir- 
able in the future. Motor and 
other rapid modes of locomotion 
necessitate long, straight streets, 
the avoidance of awkward turns, and 
the provision of open points of inter- 
section together with means of easy 
supervision and direction. Modern 
city life with its stress demands that 
office quarters be as free as possible 
from traffic; and, as shopping streets 
and centres must always entail 
blockage in the traffic, for such quar- 
ters as these duplicated streets may 
be the only solution. 

Class distinction, ‘‘fashionable 
quarters,” or socialistic tendencies 
will all leave their mark on plans. 
Fconomic problems, the cost of 
living, the desire of the workman to 
have easy or cheap access to his 
W’ork, the tendency to avoid domestic 



Fig. 2.— Luxembourg Gardens 
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problems and live in flats and hotels, and many other such present-day influences will have a 
marked effect on the city, and, properly grasped, will help in the production of a living plan 
suited to the needs of the population of to-day and to-morrow. 

Scientific progress must leave its mark. The tendency to concentrate in the production 
of power at large central stations will affect the aspect of the city, and newer methods of transit 
both by land and air must be considered. May it not be something of a fetish that in the 
days of such undertakings as the Suez and Panama Canals we should let our designs be 
regulated by every little undulation of the site, perhaps to the detriment of a broad, straight- 
forward scheme? 

ATTAINMENT OF THE IDEAL. 

The General Town Plan. 

(a) The Individuality of the Totcn, 

To portray the town's individuality and to express its character must be the first com 
sideration and constant endeavour of the designer. He must consider the life of its people, 
the use of the city, be it collegiate, legislative, or commercial, the materials to be used, the 
vegetation that will thrive, and, greatest of all powers to give individuality, the configuration 
of the site, considerations which, by a clear acknowledgment and expression in his design, will 
give to the city its distinctive character and clearly reflect the life and history of its dwellers. 

(h) The Site in General. 

A glance at those cities which stand out pre-eminently as the most beautiful in the world 
will prove that, in each instance, th'^ nature of the site has entirely governed the general lay- 
out. and will show how natural features have been turned to the greatest advantage ; but w^hereas 
in tht‘ cities of the past military considerations have usually governed the selection of the site, 
we. more or less within limits, may select one for its lesthetic possibilities. Full knowledge of 
the site must precede the formation of any scheme for its covering — no greater mistake can be 
niad(^ than to approach the problem with some preconceived idea of a type of plan formal ’’ 
or “ informal ” which the designer wishes to j)roduce. Originality, it should be remembered, 
will arist^ from a close adherence to the demands of the site. 

Tile mountain, valley, plain, or river will all determine the form of plan [fig. 4]. whilst 
every feature of the site, w’oods, ponds, or clumps of trees must be taken into consideration 
and turned to good effect. The lake will suggest a water frontage and the public buildings 
placed in conjunction with it [fig. 8J. The river, perhaps, will have the strongest influence in 
the development of the city site, and the possibilities of great sweeping curves to its embank- 
ments. or the splendid position for public buildings, lining each side, should not be overlooked. 
The bridges should be carefully placed, since they will govern the setting out of the str(‘ets on 
eacli side, and care must he taken in the placing of the industrial quarters that they mav not in 
time unduly spoil the riverside development. If the river runs at the foot of some precipitous 
hill, as does the Wear at Durham, a magnificent site is afforded for the building, ecclesiastical 
or civic, which is to dominate the whole city plan. 

The hillside or summit will afford the most commanding position for the chief public 
buildings of the city. If the former, its dark covering of trees and foliage will demand a careful 
silhouette to the buildings grouped upon its slopes, and if these be of a public nature the effect 
must not be spoilt by allowing the town to develop behind them. If the hill or mountain side 
be steep many opportunities may occur for noble terracing and sheer cliffs of wall The resi 
dential quarter will naturally require high ground, which should not. however wHh 

the spot selected for the civic centre. * ^ 

Not only will the nature of the site itself determine the general lines of the desi-n, hut 
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also prominent features of the surrounding country, \iews of distant mountains, hills, or 
water, or any beautiful prospect, should be linked up with the city. Avenues, open spaces, 
and the forecourts to important buildings must be schemed to obtain a view of the distant 
country, the formal city buildings forming a foil and setting to the landscape. 

Every part of the site having been given the fullest consideration, and all its possibilities 
grasped, the planner, always thinking in three dimensions, may outline his scheme. 


(c) The Suh- dll' is ion of the Site. 

Practical considerations such as prevailing winds, rainfall, geological formation, &c., 
accounted for. we may begin to dispose of the various quarters which will go to make up the 
city plan. 

The city may be sub-divided into three areas : (1) The Civic and Commercial, conveniently 
considered together: (2) the Residential; and (3) the Industrial. Reasons of convenience and 
health may dictate that these areas must, within certain limits, be separately placed and 
grouped and determine the relative positions they should occupy. Our architectural stand- 
point demands more — it demands that, though separated (and each requiring a different treat- 
ment and some effect of centralisation in itself), they shall retain their positions as units in a 
complete whole, and be in relation to one another whether viewed from the mountain-top or 
public square. The following are ways by which this may be obtained : (1) The subordination 
of the minor parts and accentuation of the chief, giving a greater vigour and sense of complete- 
ness to the whole. (2) Main radial avenues between the heart of the city and its outskirts 
[fig. 4], which should, at their termination both in the centre and in the area they serve, have 
some prominent and well-fixed focal point, to give a sense of connection to city and suburb. 
(3) Ring roads maintaining their width and character throughout. (4) Great formal sweeps of 
dwellings in the residential quarters, perhaps terraced high on some hill like the seats of a 
Greek theatre, and having the chords of their curves in definite relation to the centre, whilst. 


whenever possible, straight streets, however short, may be planned with their axes radiating 
from the important buildings in the heart of the town. ^5) Scale obtained by the adoption of a 
similar unit for both town and outskirts. There is no reason for the level lines of classical 
cornices in the civic centre to give way entirely to spires and medicTval gables in the environs. 

Of great importance are the problems of the disconnection of the various areas, and the 
transition from one quarter and class of building to another. No definite rules can be laid down 
since each site will require a different solution. By treating the main avenues connectim^ the 
areas for part of their length as park-ways, not only would the park system be continued from 
the open outskirts to the more closely built upon commercial part, but the transition from one 
class of building to another would become less noticeable. :\[ore effective, perhaps, would be 
ring avenues of ample width connecting up a series of open spaces. 

^ybere the residential area is in close contact with the commercial, the office buildim.- 
should not give way immediately to the detached villa standing in its own grounds Flats oJ 
tenements would form a more agreeable transition from the city block to the suburban 
dwelhngs-yet in any attempt to attain pleasing transition from one area to another meat 
care must be taken not to give too disconnected an appearance to the whole ' " ^ 

Assuming the positions to the various areas alreadv allocated each individn.i 
considered. Something of the principles governiim the lav out of the u i 1 
to end. nren. eneh „.„nl have sLe centre of er^tk or leitnorl .te "" 

points of erapliasis shonM he provide.! roiin.l which the plan mav L m P 
void, of masses of hiiildiiiss and masses of foliaee earefnjjv cinsideml ' 7"'^"’" “'"1 “"'I 

nltimate effect of each ,„artcr and of the ivholi « ,]! oreat assist in the 

1. The Coe and rommerei,,, .trco.-Somethino o, a climav is re„.ired in the whole 
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city design, and this “ climax,’' if the city be a political one, will be formed by the Government 
buildings [fig. 4]; if collegiate, perhaps by the university; usually it will be formed by the 
civic centre of the city itself [fig. 3]. The preliminary consideration of the site will have shown 
the most suitable position for this centre ; an elevated spot, the mountain side, or water front- 
age, or a combination of these, being selected as the most important and prominent place; 
round it the civic and commercial area wfill be formed. 



Fig 5 — Gbouping of Government Buildings on a Hill- side. 


Dignity should be the key-note in the lay-out of this quarter, and a greater degree of 
formality obtain here than in any other part. A more spacious distribution of the various 
parts, of roads, buildings, and open places, and a greater breadth of treatment, not only in the 
design of the individual buildings, but in the proportions of streets and forecourts, should 
pervade; and, in general, architectural magnificence will demand a more generous treatment 
than mere utility requires. From this quarter the greater number of avenues will radiate ; its 
general shape and lay-out. then, should be so devised that its more prominent buildings may 

L 
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be seen from as many points as possible and cast their radiance over the greatest area 
practicable. It will be the organic centre of the whole, and should be so disposed as to leave 
no doubt in the mind of the visitor, arriving by rail. road, or water, as to which is the heart 
of the city. If circumstances dictate that the civic quarter be placed at one end. then, in its 
relation to the other quarters, it should occupy some such position as does the Bchloss and 
surrounding buildings to Karlsruhe [fig. 3]. 

Ample space should be reserv’^ed for the civic buildings, which, with their surroundings, 
should embody the pride of the citizens, for such centres as those of education, amusement, 
and shopping, and for the general commercial and office quarters; and if the various important 
buildings of the different centres be linked together by broad avenues, the value of each and 
of the total effect will be greatly enhanced. 

2. The Residential Quarter, — A more homely, restful character will be proper to this 
quarter, and a much greater use of foliage, together with the smaller and more disconnected 
type of building, wdll prevent this part, on however much higher ground, competing wdth the 
civic centre. In this, as in other areas, a centre point to the design is desirable. Bound this 
subsidiary centre, wKich should be spaciously laid out in conjunction with the great avenues 
coming from the city, churches, branch libraries, shops, &c.. will be built, and from it avenues 
should radiate to the various parts of the area. Other points of interest in the plan may be 
formed at the junction of main roads, where groups of shops, a church, or a school mav be 
placed to give further emphasis to the plan, wKilst recreation grounds will, in the poorer 
quarters, similarly provide points of interest. The main avenues should be laid out in a 
simple and direct manner; they may l)e of great width and planned with centre plots of 
grass and trees, forming promenades. Variety may l)e obtained by broad terracing, by 
plateaux, and by great formal curves, having, when possible, relation to the centre of the 
area or the cliief civic centre itself. 

Great care will be required in plotting the streets when the site is hilly. A street carried 
straight up an incline will, if the houses be built fronting it. result in broken, restless masses. 
It would be better in such cases to make the streets run on level lines on the hill-side, 
giving the long, unbroken roof-lines so suitable to such a quarter. If the road to ascend the hill 
winds to right and to left, delightful effects may be obtained if direct access by foot be given by 
long, easy flights of steps, ahvays providing some spot of interest at the summit. 

Endless rows of small houses in the poorer quarters must be avoided. Houses should 
show* some method of concentration and be grouped together in the streets or round open 
squares or spaces, as any appearance of dotting the buildings separately about the site, each 
with its little garden. w*ould be ruinous to the effect as a w'hole. 

^ Street junctions offer interesting problems in design; the houses must be so spaced and 
designed as to form interesting vistas to the incoming streets and to prevent anv unpleasant 

effects from unconsidered “ side elevations.” * i v 


3. The Industrial Quarter. — The treatment of this quarter will be the most difficult for 
its future development cannot be easily foreseen. It will, in its general disposition be 
governed by railway lines and sidings, rivers or canals. It follows then that in 'the 
careful placins of railways and waterways in the first place much can he done to ensure some 
ordered pn-owth Tins area, just as any other, should express its character in its streets^ 
places, and its Inuhhnps. Civic ornament will find no place here. Lai-r-e and inmnrt VJk ‘.UA 
ins. .,„.h sny. ...Hnns, „„„ p,C , " IT ‘“p h ^ 

and here, as elsewhere, a pood street system will count for much Lchitpr.tn,nl 
n,n.t. in thn nv™„„, siv. ,v„,- to tl.o .«|.,iro„...„t. of |,o„v, Iroffi; IT, , , -n'"" 0™“ 

thorn shnnlit ho of stropo .™tl simplo cliaiartfr. Open spare, rmiet to‘,1 , '"“'‘’"'S® 

.paces, quiet and restful in appearance. 
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(d) The Approaches. 

The problem of the first impression is one which the architect is constantly called upon to 
solve in the planning of his buildings, recognising how much it will count in the beholder’s 
appreciation of his whole design. How much more important, then, must be the approach to 
the city and the impression given by it ! It may be by water, rail, or road. Whatever the 
means, the first view should be as beautiful and impressive as it is possible to be, and should 
embrace the chief buildings and points of attraction which the city may possess [figs. 3 
and 4] . 


The Approach hy Water . — In our country this may be from the sea or river. Water 
in relation to a town has great possibilities, and in the approach from the sea, the harbour 
should be brought into direct relation to the heart of the town presenting the most imposing 
buildings, and the docks and warehouses treated in a more dignified and orderly fashion 
than usually obtains. Many cities may possess a river approach. Here again, if possible, a 
vista should be opened out from the docks to the civic centre, and the river-side given as 
attractive an appearance as possible. If the sides of the river are embanked the buildings 
should not be placed too closely to the river-side, but set some way back to give full value to 
the wide sweeps of river-side road, though, at intervals, some building, a customs house or 
dock office, may with great effect rise sheer from the water’s edge. 

The /lp 2 )roac/i hy Rail . — The station, a noble building, the entrance portal to the modern 
city, should be placed in proximity to the best quarter, and from it should radiate 
avenues to the various centres, terminating in vistas of some important buildings [fig. 3]. 
Where possible, the chief avenue should lead directly, on the axis of the station, 
to the town’s civic centre, framed in by a monumental arch or imposing pylons. In 
front of the station there should be a large open space, and the building itself must be some- 
what recessed from the point of the traffic's greatest density. This open space should be laid 
out in a generous fashion, and planted with grass and foliage [fig. 6] . Something of the city’s 
character might here be expressed, by the chief industries of the place forming the subject 
for sculptural ornament, and. recessed from the whirl of the traffic, a statue of some prominent 
citizen who may have brought fame to the town might well be placed. Ample provision for 
cab ranks and car shelters must be made so that they detract as little as ])ossib]e from the 
general effect. The passage of the railway lines through the city must be devised to present 
as pleasant a picture as possible to the traveller, and, when they must necessarily run through 
districts fully built upon, it would be wise to plant the sides with trees, and in every case some 
reasonable space should be left between the rails and buildings. 


The Approach hy Road . — All main avenues will be designed to open out a vista of some 
important building which will add interest to the approach by road [fig, 4]. MTm roads 
connecting the city with the neighbouring towns should be wide and imposing, great piers 
or pylons should be built on the boundary line, which could serve the purpose of distance- 
indicating posts, and on the outside of these a less formal treatment of trees. hed<^es and 
footpaths will all serve to mark more distinctly the transition from country to town. 

The whole city should be designed to present a beautiful mass and outline as seen from 
afar, and some attempt should be made to define its boundaries, such definition not necessarily 
being incompatible with the provision for expansion. Wide ring avenues belts of park land 
or fields misht help to attain this, whilst streets laid out in the outskirts should lie so desi-ned 
and the building's so placed as to pive a closed-in appearance to their outer ends-crable ends 
curbstones, and macadam too often rub shoulders with -rass and trees ' R^evoud the 
boundaries too strapphnp houses must be banned: inconvenient as they are to schemes of 
drainage and lighting, they are still more objectionable as eyesores. ' scheme., ot 
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{e) The Main Acenues. 

From the architectural standpoint these are of twofold value : (1) As determining the 
development of the scheme, and (2) for their intrinsic beauty. 

1. The main traffic lines will always be the chief factors in regulating the growth and 
expansion of the city, forming as they do the backbone or structure of the city plan. They 
must then, within such latitude as practical considerations and the configuration of the site 
allow, be laid out to give a broad, simple, and dignified scheme, helping to give a sense of 
connectedness and unity to the various parts and areas [fig. 4J, and to accentuate the physical 
centre of the plan. These main avenues will naturally by their connection with the outljdng 
main roads help to link up country and town, an object, however, more effectively obtained 
by laying out streets so that they have as vistas some distant mountain, hill, or other beautiful 
prospect, linking up Nature and Art — whilst the formal lines of architecture will give a 
delightful setting to the view. 

2. The avenues should be broad, not alone for traffic facilities, but as befitting the 
great scale on which an important town should be built, and an air of stateliness may properly 
be given to them. Buildings forming vistas to these great avenues must be of such size as to 
provide satisfactory terminations and not be dwarfed by them. Care must be taken that the 
road levels be continuous, either flat or inclined, dips and cuiwes being avoided as destroying 
the effects of the avenue itself and in many cases obscuring the terminal vista. 

Formal planting of trees and shrubs will make these avenues pleasant promenades as well 
as traffic routes, and fountains and monuments placed to form focal points to by-streets will give 
additional points of interest, helping to break up too lengthy a vista. Trees planted in the 
avenues must have definite proportion in height and width to the street and buildings, and 
when strips of turf are planted in conjunction with them in the centre or side the plots should 
be simple and unostentatious in design. By the use of trees, shrubs, and grass, by fountains 
and monuments, and with good proportion between the height of buildings and width of 
roadway and well-schemed vistas, interest in the avenue itself should be maintained. 

Ring avenues with their constant change of direction and vista afford a delightful contrast 
to the straight street. At their intersection with the main avenues large open spaces are 
necessary : here triumphal arches and great pylons may be placed, and suitable sites contrived 
for important public buildings. 


...AllCyLllf lU II 


The position of the various areas — residential, commercial, and industrial settled -ind the 

approaches and traffic lines laid down, the next step will be to provide focal points and spots 
of emphasis giving the necessary architectural expression to the plan [figs. 3 and 4^ These 
points will be supplied by the various centres which practical as well as lesthetic considerations 
imider desirab e. civic centres centres of education and recreation, of commerce and shopping 
Such centres should be^trea ed in a generous manner, indicative of the wealth and importance of 
the tovii, being formed as they will by its chief buildings, whilst in their treatmenfL cm * 
of then- function and relative importance in the life of the inhabitants should be expres^d 
Centres may be formed in connection with park areas, in connection with w-ih!, n, en 
heait ot the city, when they may be grouped in some ^reat ])road street or ronnd ’ ^ 

or group of open squares ; whatever the site they should be so treated -is to add^'' ^ t 
dignity as possible to the neighbouring streets and - places'- T],,. tS ^ V'" 
increased, and greater importance given to each individual centre bv • i„ , 

one to the other, with spacious avenues, and in their rel-itive nr,’ t’ ^ hnkm^ up, 

balance of etfect is necessary. the whole plan a 

1. 77ic Ciric Ceutre.-The point for this centre, which must be the chief and predominate 
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over the whole city, was selected on the first consideration of the site, since to a certain extent 
it governed the setting out of the main avenues and the general disposition of the quarters, and 
in laying out the civic and commercial area it was so placed as to be seen from as many points 
as possible that all might feel it to be the ''hub of the city and city life. This centre will 
include such buildings as the Town Hall, Law Courts, Public Offices, &c., and round it offices, 
both public and private (such as legal), will naturally congregate, and provision for them in 
1 elation to the chief buildings must be made from the first, assisting as they will in the archi- 
tectural treatment of the whole centre. The arrangement of the streets and open places in 
connection with it should be spacious, and they should be so placed and proportioned as to 
express something of the ‘'pomp and splendour ” of the town. This portion of the city will 
afford the best positions for public statuary. 

2. Educational Centre . — This centre, including such buildings as museums, art galleries, 
libraries, and colleges, will, especially if it include a university, form one of the largest. If 
such be the case, a compromise must be effected here ; museums and libraries must be near to 
the heart of the city, to the people, whilst a university wall require a more secluded spot, and 
ample space for plajing fields — even then it may be broxight architecturally into touch with 
the remainder by opening out a vista of it from the square round wffiich the museums, libraries, 
technical colleges, &c., are grouped. If it be brought actually into conjunction wdth the other 
buildings, the large open “ campus such as wdll then be necessitated will add greatly to the 
breadth and dignity of the whole and form a noble setting. The necessary residences might 
be linked together and form interesting features in the scheme. A quiet and dignified effect 
should be striven for, and an artistic lay-out, well-designed buildings, and good sculpture, 
happily combined, will have an educational value in themselves. 

3. Recreative Centre . — This centre, the centre especially of sports and pastimes, offers 
endless opportunities. Stadia, playing fields, swdmming ponds, and playgrounds can be 
arranged to form a magnificent composition of architecture and formal gardening on a large 
scale. Physical exercise, occupying as it does so much of our modern life, might be provided 
for more on such lines as those of ancient Borne, the baths of Titus, with their surroundings, 
forming a better model than the present-day park playgrounds, playing fields, and scattered 
baths. This centre will probably form part of the park system, the most healthy spot being 
naturally chosen, and an effort should be made to form such an architectural whole of buildings, 
grounds, and surroundings, that, whilst the body is being exercised, the educational influences 
of an artistic environment may be felt. 

4. Shopping Centre . — Shops will naturally be formed along the most frequented routes, 
but the establishment of a market in one spot wdll lead to the congregation of shops around, 
and this might form the chief centre. At such spots as this, and wherever any considerable 
number of shops will be formed together, an attempt to obtain orderly and artistic grouping 
should be made, and whilst a sense of quiet and enclosure is desirable the whole must have 
some architectural expression and value in the plan. Too wide a spacing of the streets and 
“ places” will defeat the object of the centre, but great effects might be obtained by the 
frequent use of colonnades and covered ways, such as those of the Eue de Eivoli, and arcades 
linking street to street and place to place will in themselves afford excellent opportunities for 
architectural treatment. 

5. Commercial Centres. — The stress of business and the bulk of the traffic will demand 
that here everything be spacious and reticent in design. Sculpture and ornament should be 
reserved for less distracting spots. This centre, for which Wren’s city centre in his scheme for 
rebuilding London is an excellent model, will contain such a building as an exchange, round 
which other public or semi-public buildings, banks, and offices will be arranged. These must 
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all be grouped in an orderly and architectural manner; a centre square, with the lofty office 
buildings surrounding it, offers great opportunities for a dignified treatment of an essentially 
twentieth-century problem. 

6. Minor Centres . — These can be effectively devised for small towns and residential 
quarters, giving the architectural emphasis which may be there required. Small centres, such 
as of hospitals or theatres > massing together buildings devoted to the same purpose, will all help 
to give variety to the plan and break up any too large areas of regular streets and buildings. 


ig) Parks. 

The existing system of dotting about ' ‘ natural parks ' ’ unrelated to one another is bad. 
The park system should at all times provide a 'sight of its glories ; all parks must be so placed 
that they may help to adorn the city, and that their benefits may alw^ays be felt. The 
tendency therefore should be to provide a number of gardens and parks — not dotted about, but 
connected together into one big system by wide boulevards and strips of park-way linking up the 
open spaces and providing walks and drives about the town. 

Land should be reserved for park-ways on the outskirts of the city, thus spreading 
the value of the system further afield. Such strips of park-way carried out on radial lines will 
give delightful effects by the contrast of building and cool green trees [fig. 4], and greatly 
enhance the appearance of the city by creating interesting ‘‘ voids ’’ in the city’s mass of 
buildings, giving a more open and dignified appearance and affording a pleasant setting to 
any building or buildings which may be placed in conjunction with them. Under such condi- 
tions they should be so planned that their value may be felt over as large an area as possible. 

City parks will, perhaps, be placed to separate the commercial areas from the residential, 
or the resident from the industrial. The nearer to the heart of the city the park is, the more 
formal must be its character, though the principle to be observed in the lay-out of a park wall, 
of course, depend upon its use. It may be primarily for children, or perhaps a means of 
education, containing a vivarium, aquarium, botanical or zoological gardens. It may, again, be 
used as a recreation ground with tennis, football, and other fields, when it will form part of the 
recreation centre ; or perhaps it may be used for music or a parade, as the Bois de la Cambre 
or Hyde Bark are used, tliough for such purposes as drives a wide ring avenue or boulevard would 
be much more effective. Parks, in addition to those suggested within the town and of a different 
type, may be required in large manufacturing districts when the country is far away and 
inaccessd)le to the poorer classes. These parks, large in size, should naturally contain as 
many beautiful features as possible, running streams, hills and dales, and have in addition good 
views of the surrounding country. No attempt must be made to make unpromising sites took 
naturally romantic, and. when Nature is not especially beautiful, for man to trv to""^* design ” 
her is false and impossible of attainment. ‘ ^ 


In designing the parks a sense of spaciousness and scale should be observed throughout 
the general plan being laid out on simple broad lines, with quiet masses of foliage and iinbrokon 
stretches of grass. On no account must any attempt be made to bring little scraps of countrv 
into the town, and the best t>-pes to select as models for our parks would be such examples as 
Kensington Gardens, Hampton Court Gardens, or the Tuileries. When there are nn r 

architectural lines a sense of formality and an easily grasped geometrical lav-out become al! 
the more necessary. • an 


These parks will afford excellent situations for monuments and sculpture tn , v,' n r r 
perhaps planted in great hemicycles. will form a delightful backi^round ^ ^ ^ Miage, 

The a., 

important one. .. park laid out on eimple formal lines aill „s„al,v aasilv fall ZtTl 
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some great avenue run directly up to the park gates, a satisfactory termination to it must be 
provided, and it would be wise to continue the avenue, in no way cut up, for a short distance 
into the park, to terminate in some feature such as a monument, which may also form a focal 
point to w’hich the park avenues may converge. White stone terraces and balustrades, &c., 
will all help to “ carry through ” the architecture of the city into the park. 

Ahstas of groves, woods and parks should be planned for the open places and groups of 
public buildings, whereby both will gain by the contrast of Nature and Art and more dignified 
view-points will be obtained for the buildings. 

(h) Streets in GeneraL 

The various areas and centres of the town's activity located, the large avenues and 
boulevards laid down, and the position of parks and approaches determined, the development 
of the city plan will be completed by the lines of the various streets. The disposition of these 
will have an important ultimate effect on the plan and can do much to accentuate the ruling 
idea which has so far governed the design. The setting out should be simple and direct, and 
every line should have a purpose in, and definite relation to, the whole scheme. 

Streets, where possible, should converge on to points of interest and show to best advan- 
tage the prominent buildings, an effect which streets radiating from some centre will give, 
providing a splendid series of vistas. Again, some streets in distant parts may be laid out in 
relation to the chief city centre itself, so giving greater unity to the plan. A grid-iron " treat- 
ment of the whole city must be avoided, but efforts must be made in laying down the lines of 
the streets to form good building plots and to avoid sites difficult to deal with. 

The gradient of the street will materially affect its appearance — a long street will appear 
less monotonous if on an incline than if perfectly level. Changes in section, longitudinally, of 
the roads must be carefully considered, they may cut off the view of the terminal vista and 
have a disagreeable effect ; the levels of the roads also must be taken into account in the design 
of the buildings lining it to obtain a pleasant treatment of the sky-lines. The streets should 
always be of a width and character suitable to the district they serve. In the main traffic 
lines the amount of traffic will determine their ^size, but some definite proportion should be 
given to the minor streets, both as regards length to width, or width to the height of buildings. 
The former cannot be easily regulated, and for the latter no hard-and-fast rules can be laid 
down, but, generally speaking, it will be found that they should either be definitely wide — the 
widtli ])eing not much less than twice the height of building — or, when necessary, definitely 
narrow, high buildings being less suited to broad streets than to those of restricted width. 
Wiien no vista is provided it becomes all the more important that the street be well propor- 
tioned and of interest in itself. 

Long straight streets may become monotonous, however imposing the vista : in such cases 
their too extended appearance may be broken by fountains or monuments, not so large as to 
«poil the value of the terminal vista, and placed to accentuate the intersection of another 
street, whicli intersection may also be widened out to increase the value of the break. The 
widening out of the minor streets at their junction with the main avenues will, by displacing a 
certain part of the perspective, create interesting breaks, an effect which may be also obtained 
by sets-back in the building lines, giving sites for more important buildings, and an oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of foliage. 

Whilst straight streets offer the most dignified approaches to architectural monuments, 
opportunities should be taken to plan great formal curv^es, and crescents and quadrants may 
be with advantage used. Such arcs of circles will give right-angled junctions with streets 
planned on a radial system, an effect which may be also obtained by bending the two ends of 
the street to an obtuse angle with the centre. This type of street and the curves will, 
well treated, afford excellent closed street pictures,'' effects which will be all the more 

M 
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valuable as a contrast to the wide, open avenues. When two points have to be joined together, 
if the line connecting them forms awkward angles with the places around these points, the 
ends may be curved with good effect, and thus afford regular junctions. 

The junctions of streets require careful management; merely canting the angles of the 
buildings does not give a sufi&eiently dignified treatment. It would be better that they should 
be widened out, to form circuses or other shapes, and thus give better sites for buildings and 
opportunities for their successful treatment. Streets intersecting at various angles should be 
avoided, since they form sites difficult to treat satisfactorily, and careful proportioning between 
the width of streets and the buildings between them is always necessary. An attempt should 
be made to provide a satisfactory vista to each incoming street. 

Care must be taken to avoid spoiling any feeling of breadth and continuity by bringing 
too many cross streets into another street, and when brought in they should be reasonably 
spaced apart to leave good building blocks between. 



Fig. 8. — The Wateb Frontage to a Public Building 


Footpaths should be broad and carefully proportioned to the width of road. They need 
not be paved for their full width ; when trees are planted strips of grass or of gravel may 
be laid down, and in the former the tram-lines could be made to run. 

In the heart of the city important centres with their public buildings may be linked 
together by wide streets giving a continuous impression of spaciousness and increasing greatly 
the value of each individual centre. . Such streets might be primarily “ show ’’ streets and be 
of great width, with gardens and statuary in their centre and amply planted with trees 

In the residential areas difficulties will arise in laying down the lines of streets, for these 
districts will usually be on hilly ground giving new problems in street plotting. Here lines 
that may appear to be formal on paper will not necessarilv be so in realitv Lon^r lines of 
buildings should not attempt to “ climb the hill ^ but should be made to run on one ?evel and 
the effect of the sky-line considered. Broad terracing would here be an effective solution 
In the width of streets in residential parts a greater latitude will be allowable. Streets 
which are not thoroughfares, but serve only groups of houses, need not be wider thnn w'll 
allow two vehicles to pass though the distance apart of the houses will be 
Gardens to houses which face important roads must be treated bv the town 

bro«<l and aimple manner, making the strips of garden form part oT he r'oadlv 
in effect, the only suh-division being a stone curb, low wall or hedge. ^ roadway 

[To be continued,'] 
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i 



Photo bj- Latehmore, before the restoration in 1878. 

St. IppoIiYts, Herts. 


T he fabric of this church presents a good 
typical example of the growth of an English 
village church. It afiords a fair illustration 
of the main lines on which so many of our 
mediaeval churches have expanded by stages into 
their present form. In this instance, each stage 
of the growth happens to have taken place without 
actual obliteration of the main outlines of the 
previously existing structure. Hence it is possible 
for us to read here, with more ease than in many 
instances, the course of the building through the 
four centuries or so that it covered in arriving at 
its present form. 

In the vast majority of instances our parish 
church structures have grown from one of two 
t^es of original fabric, viz. : (1) that of the 

simple nave-and-chancel plan, and (2) that of the 
central-tower plan, i.e., having a tower planted in 
the middle, between nave and chancel — sometimes 
flanked by transepts, sometimes not. This central- 
tower plan gave us most of our larger churches, in- 
cluding abbey-churches and cathedrals. In our own 
district we may see standing examples of thecentral- 

* Read in the Church before the East Herts Archao- 
logical Society, on their 44th excursion, 29th August 1912. 


tower plan, of early form, at Pirton and at Weston. 
Of the simple nave-and-chancel plan we may point 
to Letch worth Church as an example remaining to 
this day only slightly expanded, and to Minsden 
Chapel as an unexpanded but comparatively late 
specimen of the type. Here, at Ippolyts, we have 
an instance of this simple plan first built and then 
expanded by the addition, from time to time, of a 
western tower and of side-aisles to the nave, by an 
eastward elongation of the chancel, and finally by 
the throwing out of porches from the aisles, one to 
the north and another to the south. At this stage 
the development of the building was arrested. No 
side-chapels came to be built alongside the chancel, 
in the form of aisles, and no clerestory was ever 
thrown up on the nave or chancel walls ; as did 
happen often enough — for example, at St. Mary's, 
Hitchin, and at St. Nicholas’, Stevenage, to name 
two instances in this neighbourhood. 

Still, as it is, St. Ippolyts Church remains the 
furthest developed of the six old churches nearest 
to Hitchin (as I had occasion to note in a brief 
account, given some fourteen years ago, of the 
churches of Letchworth, Willian, Great Wymond- 
ley, Little Wymondley, Ickleford and Ippolyts). 
How it happened that one church expanded more 
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fully than another may })e a subject worth con- 
sideration by archseologicai inquirers, for herein, 
surely, lies some local history. Considering what 
its church-fabric must have been to a village in the 
days of cliurcli- building, we may fairly regard the 
extent and manner of structural development in 
the fabric as some index of the prosperity of the 
parish as time went on, some evidence of the means 
and aspirations of the parishioners. Here we find 
a church -fa brie steadily growing from century to 
century, whilst others round about if not remain- 
ing unenlarged, at any rate expanded at slower 
pace and to a more limited extent. During some 
four centuiies. Letch worth only lengthened its 
chancel and threw out a porch ; Great Wymond- 


the end of the eleventh century. To this building- 
time the nave is assigned in the Inventory of 
Historical Monuments in Herts, issued by the 
Eoyal Commission on Historical Monuments in 
England : and I venture to indicate on my plan, 
as a continuous work with this nave, the south wall 
of the chancel for about half its length, seeing that 
the internal angle, formed by the outer face of this 
wall with that of the adjoining east wall of the nave, 
is clearly all of one build, constructed as it is on 
both these faces of what look hke Roman bricks 
reused. Several of the original external angle 
quoin-stones of the nave remain in position at this, 
its south-east angle. On its north-west angle 
original quoin-stones in position also show ; and 



ley, Little Wyiiioiidley. and M illian seem to liave 
each afforded a western bell- tower and ]jerha])s a 
porch in tlie fifteenth century, while Ickleford, like 
Ippolyts, had got its tower apj)arent]y in the 
thirteenth century, and a porch followed in the hf- 
teenth. By way of graphic explanation of the 
growth of St. Ippolyt.'^ Church. I show a plan of tlie 
building based on one made some fourteen years 
ago by Mr. Geoffry Lucas, from measurements we 
took together. This plan I have now revised and 
hatched to distinguish, as nearly as I can. the work 
of each century as it came into the general fabric. 
In it we may o))serve that the original nave and 
chancel still in great pai't exist as the nucleus of 
the whole building. This stem, upon which all 
the rest ha.s been grafted and grown from tune to 
time, must be regarded as work of a date towaiTl> 




f . aiimu are 

Visible, Though out of their place. The north-east 
angle got ubhteiated by the foiirteenth-centurv 
rood-staircase. These (pioin-stones are all of 
tufa, a rou^uli, poruus stone, capable of bem</ 
sfpiared. The employincnt of tlii.s .stone is in 
itirelf all indication of euily date for the cvorlc It 
appears also in the splayed juiiih.s and arch of a, 
blocked-up Mindoic. shouiny intemallv on the 
south side of the nave, evidently one of the oriirinal 
su e cvindous. ^Juf, j, 

churches of fins neiyhliourhood and in the under- 
wvL- ‘f/y at We..tniiu.ster Abbey, a 

1 "f • *'* y attributed to the Confessor, 

uiit now avsirrjied to c. J0‘j0-ll00. 

s;t oriymal chancel at 

jipo y ,s to 'e about half that of the chancel as 
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existing, and conjecture that the buttress now 
spaced about half-way along the southern wall- 
face really marks the eastern limit of the chancel 
at its first building. This buttress is composed 
largely of blocks of tufa, possibly quoin-stones from 
this south-east angle reused by the fourteenth- 
century masons when they came to lengthen the 
chancel. But. before noticing the fourteenth- 
century work. I have to suggest, with ail deference, 
in face of the Koyal Commission’s Inventory, that 
the first expansion from the original nave-and- 
chancel plan of this church took place westwards, 
in the form of the existing tower. The Inventory 
states that this tower was built immediately after 
the nave aisles came to be thrown out, in the 
fourteenth century. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
regarding the body of this tower as a thirteenth- 
century work, and therefore built before the aisles. 
Almost certainly it is not contemporary with these, 
for their respective arches are differently designed 
and the tooling on their arch-stones differs in direc- 
tion, running as it does with the moulding in the 
case of the tower and across the moulding in the 
aisle arcades. The present plastered-up condition 
of the tower-arch piers and imposts obscures the 
question a little. With the tower goes the font, 
apparently. It looks as though, having a nave of 
short proportion, the parishioners had set about 
enlarging their church by lengthening it westward, 
and after that expanded it laterally by throwing 
out first the south aisle, a narrow^ one, and then the 
north aisle of wdder span. At this same time, too, 
they prolonged their chancel eastw^ard, to about 
twice its initial length. 

The approximate date of these aisle and chancel 
extensions is plainly enough marked, by the general 
design and details of the work, as lying within the 
first half of the fourteenth century, /.c., before the 
Black Death (1348-9). The Herts Inventory 
names c. 1320 for the chancel extension. The 
south aisle w^ork can hardly be later than this, and 
the corresponding addition on the north side of the 
nave must have followed pretty closely, their ar- 
cades agreeing in design. These arcades w^ere 
formed, not, as w'as so often done, by pulling dowm 
all the side w^alls of the aisleless nave and building- 
piers and arches in their place, but by just piercing 
openings in the standing walling and then neatly 
trimming up these gaps with the wrought masonry 
We see, in the form of arches of tw'o orders, the 
sub-order being carried at the springing by corbels 
finely carved as heads. 

The main body of the church w as now' complete, 
the work remaining to be done, in the following 
century, consisting only of the tw’o external 
porches, the angle buttresses of the tow'er along 
with its w'hole upper stage, and the enlarged chancel 
arch, including its oak rood-screen. Of the 
accompanying rood-stairs the upper doorw'ay, now^ 
blocked, which opened on to the rood-gallery, show s 
itself of fifteenth-century date, and the low'er door- 


way, no longer visible, appears with a similar four- 
centred head in a photograph by Mr. Latchmore, 
taken before 1878 ; but it W'ould seem that the stone 
staircase itself, built on the north-east angle of the 
eleventh-century nave, must be as early as the four- 
teenth-century north arcade, seeing that by its posi- 
tion it has evidently governed the planning of this 
arcade further towards the w'est than the corre- 
sponding south arcade. In the fifteenth centurv 
also certain of the wdndow'-openings got enlarged 
and changed in their design, as so commonly 
happened in our old churches. That the tower 
buttresses are additions to an earlier body of tower 
building is clear, the difference in the mortar used 
in these two works being one piece of evidence that 
they are not contemporary. As to the probable span 
of the earlier chancel arch, one can only conjecture 
that this may have been made about equal to the 
amount of abutment of solid walling left on either 
side of it, to the north and to the south, as w^e see 
in the nearly contemporary instance at Norton. 

The Boyal Commission’s Inventory perpetuates 
a nineteenth-century legend that, wdien the church 
was restored, in 1878, the width of the north aisle 
w'as increased from 6 feet to 9 feet. Apart from the 
evidence of early photographs, this fiction is sufii- 
ciently disposed of by the fact that the fourteenth- 
century doorw ay in the north w^all has not had its 
w'ell-moulded outer jambs and arch rebuilt, nor 
has the fifteenth-century porch beyond it been 
altered in position. What one finds by measure- 
ment is that the external face of the north w^all of 
the aisle has been advanced about three inches, not 
three feet. The same authority gives the span of 
the chancel as 22 feet, w^hereas it measures barely 
13 feet ; and the tow'er staircase is assigned to the 
south- w'est angle instead of to the north-west. 

To review' tlie wdiole course of the building- 
stoiy, w'e find still in position a small and simple 
edifice consisting just of nave and chancel, both of 
short proportion, built by the close of the eleventh 
century in flint rubble wdth squared angle- quoins 
of tufa. Quite conceivably these stones, some of 
wdiich W'e can view' yet on their beds, might ha^e 
been set by masons w lio bad w'itnessed the Norman 
Conquest. Their building seems to have served its 
pui'pose until tlie thirteentli-centnry, w'hen, as I 
venture to believe, it W'as lengthened w'estw'ard by 
the addition of the tow'er. Certainly in the first 
half of the fourteenth century the church was 
lengthened eastw'ard in its chancel, and expanded 
laterally by the throw'ing out of side aisles to the 
nave. The porches follow'ed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the tower w'as then finished as w’e see it, 
w'ith the exception of its lead-covered finial or 
spirelet, w'hich w'as sliaped as it is in the year 1630, 
just W'hen the troubles between King and Parlia- 
ment w'ere draw ing to a head. The plumber dated 
this work in letters of lead, having capped his spire- 
let wdth a simple cross. 

Bensloic Lane, Hitchin. 
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EEYIEWS. 

OUR CATHEDRALS. 

The Cathedrals of England and '[Vales. By Francis 
Bond. M.A.O.ron. [Hon. ^.1- 8o. Lcnid. 1912. Price 
7s. {\d. net. \B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn^ W.C.] 

The thorough character of the books on the 
architecture of the Middle Ages by Mr. Francis 
Bond, causes one to approach his descriptions of 
the Cathedral Churches of England and Wales 
with much confidence. In a form handy for re- 
ference, he gives an admirable description of the 
growth of each building, tracing for us not only 
what actually happened, but surmising wfith no 
common insight the operating causes of each work 
undertaken. Herein he brings out the great charm 
which attaches to the study of our native architec- 
ture, its growing, as it were, under the eyes of the 
student. It was this that roused the enthusiasm 
of the architects of the Gothic Bevival, who felt 
that they were studying the steps by which their 
predecessors had attained to greatness, were learn- 
ing a progressive art, and preparing themselves 
to supply Wyants as they arise and not merely 
studying precedents or compiling copy-books. 

The book interprets its title fiterally. The 
English Cathedrals of to-day appear in alpha- 
betical order, and the Welsh follow. On the one 
hand, the essentially parochial buildings w^hich 
have become the seats of modern bishoprics appear, 
while one feels on the other something of a void 
left by the absence of such noble buildings of the 
very first class as Westminster and Beverley. 

There is a clear statement of the circumstances 
under which each building attained to Cathedral 
rank, which removes all mystery as to why such 
venerable sees as Canterbury and Rochester should 
have Cathedrals of the new^ foundation.’’ 

One admirable feature is that all the ground 
plans are given to the same scale — 100 feet to the 
inch — and these plans become suggestive of the 
history of the sees. Compare the great mass of 
Lincoln, wfith a diocese extending from the Humber 
to the Thames at Dorchester, and the Cathedral at 
Chichester serving only the single county of 
Sussex. The dark solid plan of Durham suggests 
the Prince Bishop set on a rock to rule the Northern 
border, armed alike with the swords spiritual and 
civil. This historical suggestion is the more re- 
markable as the general scale of the buildings was, 
as a rule, fixed early in the age of Cathedral build- 
ing, at the end of the eleventh or early in the 
twelfth century. The border Cathedral of Carlisle 
was begun on a scale such as may be found com- 
monly in Scotland, and, as to its transepts and the 
existing portion of its nave, so remains ; but in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a choir on a 
magnificent scale, with a most beautiful east wfindow' 
with flowing tracery, was added, giving rank to the 
cathedral as an architectural monument. 

The plans of Wells. Exeter, and Lichfield surprise 


by their comparative smallness, but the buildings 
themselves demonstrate how little architectural 
value depends on mere size. The rich valleys of 
Somersetshire found their architectural expression 
in the sculpture of Wells and the beauty and com- 
pleteness of the buildings surrounding its Cathedral. 

Mr. Bond’s illustrations are admirable, and well 
‘selected as far as they go, but naturally require 
supplementing by any who would follow their guide 
through the description of each Cathedral. 

The author’s plan is to take us through each 
stage of building, beginning, as the more general 
rule, with an early nave in the eastern bays of 
w hich the canons or monks had their stalls, tran- 
septs with one or more absidal chapels to the east, 
and a large central apse in prolongation of the nave. 

Three special reasons are pointed out for the 
alteration and elongation of the church eastward ; 
first, the desire for more internal light than the 
heavy early architecture afforded ; the need of a 
processional path round the east of the church 
behind the high altar; and the necessity of pro- 
viding additional chapels and side altars, as the 
foundations of the establishments were enlarged. 

It is in giving reliable detail to enable one to 
follow out these enlargements that the main value 
and charm of the book consists. The study is, of 
course, profitable and pleasant in proportion to 
one’s knowledge of the particular building. 

One other reason for enlargement must be given. 
The provision of the shrine for the relics of the 
saint connected wfith the Cathedral and diocese, 
and provision for the worshippers thereat. The 
eastern end of Canterbury well illustrates this, 
for there w’^as the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, the 
most popular and, we may probably add, the most 
profitable saint in Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Where the history can be simply told in a few 
sentences, as at Salisbury, Mr. Bond becomes 
critical but by no means less interesting. 

It is specially interesting to observe the views 
of one so steeped in the knowledge of Gothic 
architecture on St. Paul sin London, He does not 
spare the flying buttresses and screen w^alls of 
the aisles ; in fact, he illustrates them. On the 
main cornice running round the interior and shut- 
ting off the clerestory he is severe, but he spares the 
pilasters beneath it wdth their hea\y Corinthian 
l^pitals, which any thoughtful student of the new 
Roman Cathedral at Westminster must wdsh aw^ay. 

I he exterior, in common wnth the rest of us, he 
thoroughly appreciates. In fact, the relative 
pcces.s of the inside and outside of the vast build- 
ing lyith Its solid plan, suggests that while the 
ecc esiastics of the seventeenth century were a 
little uncertain what to do with so vast an interior. 

e general public had no doubt that they wanted 
a majestic structure to gather the many churches 

u ‘ir '^“der its wings. Al- 
oug the chickens have grown larger, the mother 
hen i.s still efficient. 
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One is inclined to think that Mr, Bond hardly 
does justice to Pearson’s Truro. Though it be on 
archaeological hues, it may well be supposed that 
this met the views of the donors. Neither the 
size of the town nor the circumstances of the 
county called for such a modern departure as is 
being attempted at Liverpool, a work shown by the* 
plan to be far in excess of our largest minsters. 

The Cathedrals of Wales terminate the book, 
and last of all comes St. David’s, the one ancient 
Cathedral of importance which I have not seen. 
To this we are told ‘‘ every architectural pilgrim 
will resort.” It is a far cry to St. David’s, and 
I am getting old. 

Lacy AV. Ridge. 


SEEVIAN ART. 


DARELY have the emotions of a people found 
more forcible, more vivid, more passionate ex- 
pression in the work of its artists than was the case 
with Servia in the pavilion designed by a Servian 
architect, assisted by a band of painters and sculp- 
tors of the various Balkan States, at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Rome last year. Reflected 
in the work of these artists were the pent-up feel- 
ings of a people into whose soul had burnt five 
hundred years of Turkish oppression. The story 
was told of their sufferings, of their aspirations, of 
their craving for freedom, and of their determina- 
tion at any cost to rise one day and crush their 
oppressor and come into possession of their 
fatherland again. The purpose of the artists and 
the manner of its fulfilment are described in a 
very interesting way by a writer in a recent issue 
of the Manchester Guardian : — 


The unforgettable thing in that exhibition was the 
strange grey building which rose sheer as a fortress or 
a desert tomb from the grass and flowers and pleasure- 
walks of the exhibition. This was the Servian pavilion. 
Mounting its steep steps, you were in a different air 
and time, and aware of a different spirit. You entered 
a loggia formed of mourning caryatides, down which 
a sphinx, human save in the wings, stared watchfully 
and expectantly. Looking between the figures of the 
loggia you saw groups of wddows, whose mourning 
and hopelessness were expressed in gestures with a 
primitive directness and force that came as a shock 
to most visitors. The loggia led to a small domed hall, 
in which was a gigantic statue of the hero Marko Krai- 
jevic, the Servian Siegfried, on his snorting horse. 
Round the walls in tall panels were torsos of Turks, and 
above was a rhythmic frieze of mingled figures of Serbs 
and Turks fighting. On either side of the hall were 
arched gateways, and inside the arches were grotesque 
heads of Turks set in panels, two deep all the way round. 
You descended steps supported by crouching figures that 
seemed to symbolise the Serbs in captivity — gaunt, worn 
men wdth beards, their hands, palm downward, extended 
flat, a sign of subjection and of insufferable strain. 

In the outer rooms were paintings illustrating the 
Saga of Marko, culminating in a cartoon, with some- 
thing of the stark imagery of the sculptor, showing 
“ Marko dividing the Empire.*' There was an extra- 


ordinary fury and purpose in every part of this strange 
building that moved one like the sight of blood and 
the call of trumpets. The contents of the pavilion 
^vere described as “ fragments of the Temple of Kos- 
sovo,’* the name of the fatal field where the Servian 
nation went down, to remain in subjection for five 
hundred years. 

The pavilion was designed by Professor Bagalovic, 
of Belgrade. The idea of the fragments of the 
Temple of Kossovo ” was that of Mestrovic, who de- 
signed most of the sculpture and gave his imprint to 
the rest, Toma Rosandic, Nico Bodrozic, and D. Penic 
being his chief collaborators. Mestrovic is a Servian, 
but the group of sculptors and painters gathiered 
around him are Croats, Montenegrins, Bosnians, and 
Dalmatians, Under the name of Servia are re- 
assembled in this movement of art the kindred forces 
of these different States and communities that once 
were parts of the Servian Empire that fell to pieces 
at the death of Douschan on the field of Kossovo, just 
as several of them now are joining arms against their 
old conqueror in Macedonia. That national jealousies 
did not prevent these artists from working together 
under the flag of Servia and under Mestrovic’s leader- 
ship in Rome in 1911 is surely a great augury for future 
brotherhood when the war is over and frontiers are to 
be redrawn. It is a national effort, inspired by a single 
fury of national hate and aspiration which is without 
parallel in modern art. The memories of their com- 
mon past, with its humiliations and sorrows kept alive 
by the constant incoming of fugitives from the Turkish 
oppression in Macedonia, are here seen not' only to have 
made possible their federation, but to have inspired 
their art. Mourning women, desperate heroes, advanc- 
ing Turks, moving stealthily, their head lowered under 
a guarding arm, their right hand behind them with the 
ready sword, conveying a strangely sinister apparition ; 
Turks’ heads forming a grinning garland to a doorway ; 
crouching figures under great weights staring desper- 
ately into the future or borne down by their oppression 
— ail these give an impression that the mind of an 
imaginative people moving in half-barbaric terms at a 
dilated moment of their destiny was unveiled before us. 

Ivan Mestrovic, to whose genius we owe the idea 
and the main part of these “ fragments of the Temple 
of Kossovo,” was for years a shepherd on his father’s 
mountain farm. His inspiration was the folk-song and 
poetry of the country, and something of the starkness 
and grandeur and terrible silhouettes of the wild hills 
seems to remain in his work. His subject was the 
death and resurrection of the Servian race. One 
legend especially haunted him — the legend of the hero 
Marko Krai jevic, who lies, like King Arthur, in the 
heart of the mountains, guarded by national spirits, 
with his sword planted in the rock beside him, waiting 
for the day of revenge. . . . And now the triumphant 
army has ridden through old Servia into Uskub, where 
their great Emperor Douschan was crowned. 

It is a safe prophecy that in Mestrovic we see the 
most organic force as well as one of the most subtle 
craftsmen ascending in modern sculpture. In Marko 
we find a painter with a power of design equal to this 
gigantic thing, and among the other sculptors and 
painters we find a glow of sincerity and passion that 
has wrung from their material more than their skill 
had perhaps the right to demand. But in their works 
the manner by which the effect is produced is what one 
last comes to think about. It is the burning spirit 
that lives within it and seems to throb and gesture 
through these forms as a tempest. 

Here we find that rare thing in modern times, art, 
at the service of a profound national emotion, fore- 
running a mighty and terrible crusade. 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., 1th December 1912. 

CHEONICLE. 

Use of Letters “ R.I.B.A."' : Action in High Court 
Injunction. 

Ro\al Institl'Te of British Architects i\ Reynolds. 

This was an action for an injunction to restrain 
the defendant, Mr. Harry H. Reynolds, of Birming- 
ham, from using in connection with his business 
as an architect the letters “ R.I.B.A.*' in such a 
manner as to lead the public to ])eheve that he was 
a member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

The case was heard before Mr. Justice Warring- 
ton in the Chancery Division of the High Court on 
the lotii November, and as a result a perpetual 
injunction has iieen granted in the following 
terms ~ 

” Upon Motiim for an Injunction this day made 
unto this Court foi* the Plaintitfs and upon hearing 
(\)unsel for tlie Defendants and upon reading the 
Writ of Summons issued in this Action on 1 2th 
November 1912 and the Plaintifis and the Defen- 
dant by their Counsel consenting that this Motion 
should be treated as a Motion for Judgment and 
eon.senting to this Judgment This Court doth 
Order and Adjudge tliat the Defendant Harrv 
Horatio Reynolds he perpetually restrained from 
using in connection with tlie hu^ines.^j of an Archi- 
tect or Surveyor or otherwise at all the description 
or letters R.I.B.A. after his name either alone or m 
comhmation with any otlier letter or word or any 
other description or letters and from earrving on 
business in such manner .is to tend to lepresent or 
lead to the belief that he is a menihei' of or that he 
or his business is in any way coiuiected with the 
Plaintiff Institute And it is oidered that the 
Defendant Harry Horatio Reynolds (h) pav to the 
Plaintilfs their co.sts of this Action such costs to be 
taxed by the Taxing Master in ca^e the parties 
differ.” 



THE BLSINES8 iMEETINCJ. 2nd December. 

The late Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 

At the opening of the prf)ceedings at tlie tjeiieral 
Meeting of the Institute last Monday. Mr. H. (niv 
Dawder, a dtl reusing tlie Meeting from the place of 


the Hon. Secretary, said it would not be fitting 
that the occasion should pass without reference to 
the melancholy event which had taken place since 
they last met in that room — viz., the death of that 
great architect Mr. Norman Shaw. So much had 
been said about him in the professional journals 
<ind in the public Press that it was unnecessary 
for him to dilate upon his remarkable powers as an 
architect. They would all agree that Mr. Shaw 
was one of the pioneers of English architecture ; he 
had done more for their art, and especially for 
domestic architecture, than any architect in Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Mr. Sha^v had not always 
identified himself with the policy of the Institute, 
but they had the sincerest admiration for his work 
and they all deplored his loss as a great arcliitect. 

On the motion of Mr. Daw'ber the Meeting re- 
solved that the regrets of the Institute for the loss 
their art had sustained be entered on the Minutes 
of the Meeting, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to his relatives on 
behalf of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The Conduct of the Examinations : Mr. Middleton’s 
Questions. 

At the same Meeting, the following notice was 
on the agenda in the name of .Air. (I. A. T. Aliddle- 
ton I’H.l ; — 

To inquire 

1. AVhether it is true that while Testimonies of 
Study for the Intermediate Examination had to he 
submitted by 28th September, those candidates 
wdio Avere relegated Avere only informed bv letter 
dated 8th November and posted so as to reach 
even London residents late on 9th NoA^embor, Avhen 
they we re required to furnish alternative drawings 
by the morning of 15th November ; and. if so, 
whether in the opinion of the Examiners this is 
reasonable. 

2. Whether the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion is aAvare that there are rumours of laxitA' in 
permitting candidate.s to leave the room tem- 
porarily during the progress of the examinations, 
and in alloAAung communications to pass between 
the candidates. 

3. AVhether. at the Final Examination, the fact 
that a candidate is young is of itself prejudicial to 
his chance of success. 


The Chairman {Air. Erne-i Newuon, A.R A 
VicP-PrPildent) having called upon Air. Aliddleton*" ’’ 
Mr, M«t. G.MiBcrr [J.], to a pojnt of o’r.ler 

uith reference to the fir.st <jiie.vtion, asked if it was 
within the province of tlie K.xaniiiieri, to oxiiress anv 
view at all upon tlie point, that it was a matter 

With Avhich they had not lung to Jo 

The Chairman ,.ai<l that"it Ma.s desirable that the 
.piestion should be an.sue.vd, and if ,t met with the 

fhTr rf*"’ ^'M-'-'-'hosed. a.s Chairman oi 

the Boaid of Aichitertiuvd Education, to give the 
ansuei- Inmself, The le.timonies of Study accord^ 
ing to the regulations „f tlie Institute, were either 


taken tir rt‘jetted. hut 
which a candidate wa'j 


titute, were either 
a < u>t(>m had growni up by 
as an act of grace, an 
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opportunity of re-drawing any sheets which, in the 
opinion of the committee which examined these Testi- 
monies, did not come up to the standard. There were 
a large number of drawings to be gone through, and 
it was impossible to examine them the moment they 
came in and to give the candidate this benefit imme- 
diately. But the candidate was informed as soon as 
possible that certain sheets should be re-drawn and 
sent in, so as to give him an opportunity of sitting 
for the examination. 

Mr. Middleton said he understood that. But there 
were some who thought with him that it T-vould be 
better to accept or reject the drawings, and not to 
give the opportunity of submitting fresh drawings. 
To give, as w^as the case in one instance in the recent 
examination, only four days for the preparation of 
four sheets certainly seemed unreasonable, and the 
Board apparently admitted this themselves, because 
upon the candidate's complaining of the short notice 
he w^as given a few extra days. If time w'ere allowed 
at all, it should be sufficiently long to enable the 
candidate to do fair justice to his work. He did not 
know whether the Examiners quite understood the 
circumstances under which some of the drawings were 
prepared. Many of the candidates commenced their 
Testimonies of Study quite a year before sending them 
in, and they finished them gradually one by one. When 
the time came for sending them in, they would find, 
perhaps, that those which they had prepared a year 
before were below their present standard, and they 
relied upon being given the opportunity, in accordance 
wuth the present custom, of re-drawing unsatisfactory 
sheets. They submitted them in the expectation that 
if any were rejected they would have time to prepare 
fresh drawings of the required standard. But if they 
were not allow^ed sufficient time, how could they 
possibly do it ? He hoped that if this custom were to 
be kept up, candidates would be allowred sufficient time 
to do the wmrk. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that most of the candi- 
dates whose wrork wras returned managed to find time to 
produce very much better drawings than those which 
had been rejected; and he thought that if the matter 
were pressed too closely it would eventuate in this act 
of grace being discontinued, and the candidate would 
then lose the chance of re-drawing his sheets and sit- 
ting for the next examination. He hoped Mr. Middle- 
ton would consider that. 

Mr. Middleton, putting his next question, said that 
in this case again it was impossible for him to 
mention names, but he had heard of laxity, and not 
only in one particular case. At the last Final Exami- 
nation, and at a preceding one last year, ^Yhile during 
the Design paper nothing could be gained by a candi- 
date’s leaving the room — and very few did, if any — 
yet during the subsequent papers, when anyone who 
had notes in his pockets might have gained by con- 
sulting them, certain candidates went out paper after 
paper. Then, again, the desks were a great deal too 
close; candidates could see very easily indeed what 
was being done at neighbouring desks. Again, words 
could be passed betw’een them. He should say that 
there were too few moderators ; they could not possibly 
see everything that was going on. This last week he 
had heard that in two or three cases actual letters or 
notes were allowed to be delivered to the candidates 
without being opened by the moderator first, as he 
believed was always the custom in such cases. If 
there were any truth in these rumours, it would show 
that the whole conduct of the Examinations required 
stiffening up. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Middleton’s question 
was something in the nature of a serious charge. After 


all, rumour was not generally conspicuous for its 
accuracy, and this amounted to a charge of laxity 
against the moderators. In the circumstances, if any 
moderators were present he would ask them to speak. 

Mr. W. H. Burt [A,] said that if Mr. Middleton 
had any evidence to bring forward of cheating at the 
examinations, it was his duty to formulate a case and 
bring it before the Board of Education. He himself 
had on several occasions acted as moderator, and he 
was quite sure that no one had cheated in the examina- 
tion room while he was present; and as for notes being 
passed, it was absurd. Most of the candidates came 
up from the public schools, and public-school men had 
public-school morals. Though they might crib in class 
at preparation, to cheat at an examination was con- 
sidered a most heinous offence in public school life, and 
he was convinced in his own mind that Mr, Middle- 
ton’s accusations were groundless. 

Mr. K. GtAmmell [A.] said he had had the honour 
to act as moderator in the old days when the examina- 
tions were held at the Embankment Hall, and the only 
complaint he had to make was that some of the candi- 
dates rather resented his ruling that they should not 
smoke during their work. With regard to the accusa- 
tions of cheating, he failed to see how the acts referred 
to could be of the slightest avail to anybody in the 
examination, because they had to come before the 
examiners personally for their oral examination, and 
the examiners would not be easily humbugged by any 
man who had made an illicit use of notes. He sug- 
gested that Mr. Middleton had lent too ready an ear 
to complaints of perhaps disappointed candidates, who 
may have been relegated in certain subjects. He 
could not help thinking that if he had known the 
actual facts he would not have brought these charges. 

Mr. T. C. Yates [A.] said he had acted as mode- 
rator, but he had never seen one candidate speak to 
another, and neither had a candidate ever asked to 
leave the room while he was in charge. If a candidate 
had not understood a question, he would come to the 
moderator himself in order to have the point mcide 
clear. 

Mr. G. Ernest Neild [F.] said it was a good many 
years since he had acted as moderator, and at that 
time he had seen nothing at all which was wrong. He 
was sure, however, that Mr. Middleton had brought 
this matter forward with the best intention. 

Mr. A. R. CoNDER [A.] said he had acted as mode- 
rator on four occasions. He had never seen candidates 
cornmunicating with one another, and he had not 
noticed that they left the room for improper purposes. 
He thought Mr. Middleton’s remarks would be of 
much greater value if he named particular instances, 
instead of making a general statement and general 
charges. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt [F.] said it was probably not 
possible in the circumstances for Mr. Middleton to 
bring absolute evidence, and therefore it was a pity that 
the matter was brought up to be discussed in that room. 

The Chairman said he quite associated himself with 
the moderators who had said they were certain Mr. 
Middleton had brought this matter forward in good 
faith, and he should like to ask Mr. Middleton 
whether he was satisfied with the statements made by 
moderators. His inquiry was “Whether the Board of 
Architectural Education is aware that there are 
rumours of laxity in permitting candidates to leave the 
room temporarily during the progress of the examina- 
tions, and in allowing communications to pass between 
the candidates ? ” As Chairman of the Board, he 
answered that question in the negative. 

Mr. Middleton said he was only asking for informa- 
tion, but he did hope that, particularly when both 

N 
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rooms were full, there ^vollld be two moderators in- 
stead of one in the future. It was too much to expect 
that one moderator could look after all those candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Allant Graham [F.] said that these were only 
runiDurs : they could therefore give them the value 
which usually attached to rumours. He had himself 
acted as moderator, and had kept his eyes open all over 
the room : he was quite sure no man could go through 
that examination by cheating, because he would not 
have the knowledge to apply if he snatched anything m 
that way. .... 

Mr. Middleton, bringing forward his third inquiry, 
said that this again was something which had_ got 
about among the candidates, and he should like it to 
be fully denied in that room. It was for that reason 
that he had put it on the paper. The case he had in 
his mind was of a candidate who was now an Associate, 

he could give his name without prejudice to him, 
if necessarv. He was a young man who was sent 
back, in Design only, about a year ago or a little 
more. Whether he was rightly or wrongly sent back 
he could not tell, as he had not seen the design. It 
was possible that, like other clever young men, he 
did excellent work occasionally, but occasionally also 
did bad work. He came up six months afterwards, 
and the Examiner’s remark at the Oral was, “ Oh, I 
remember you : you did very well, but I thought you 
were young, and that another six months would not 
do yoii any harm.” That gave the impression that the 
mere fact of his being young had caused his being sent 
back ; that he had .satisfied the Examiners, but was 
con.'^idered too young to pa^^s. That sort of thing was 
not right, and if it was possible it should })e denied, 
[t may have boon that the Examiner said something 
which was misinterpreted. Anyhow, it had got about, 
and young men were kickiTig against it. 

Tite (’H\inM\x replied that the Board had no know- 
ledge of ca>^-s of that sort. If any .^pe<“i^ic case 
occurred, and any «'andidate felt aggi'ieved, the ])roper 
(•(tursr would be to l)ring tlie matter before the Board. 
'lO that the matter f onld be inquired into. He hoped 
that an-'V ored tlie question sufficiently. 

Mr. M'm WfxjDWAUD [/’.] said that the dithculty in 
thi> partieular < ase, and iti all sucli cases, waas this: 
That in ordet to make the meeting thoroughly under- 
-'teind the ground f>f the conqilaint the name of the 
(juli\idual Ikj had made the < ommunication slionlrl 
be LTisen. But he (juite undtu’^tnod that it would not 
he dt'-irable, and ]ierhaps the candidate liimsclf would 
not desnv that liis name shonhl be specifically mtm- 
tinned. He suggn->ted to ^fr. Midilleton— and the 
f’hairman had already anticipated what lie was about 
to .s.iv tliat ill all such <'ases he, or anyone eBe who 
hoard of .'Specific cases of the nature mentioned that 
ovening, ."hould addre^-s a confidential letter to the 
(’hail man of the Board, and lie was ptufeetly certain 
that tliat eommuniration would he treated in a ju’oper 
manner by that gentleman. The (’hairman would then 
he able to aiisver the specific allegations, and would 
not have to deal with general aecnsatinns such as Mr. 
Middleton harl made. He had known iMr. ^fiddleton 
for many year.s, and he knew that he was quite in- 
capable of making a suggestion of tins kind unless 
some conimimi( ation had first been made to him. The 
name of the individual concerned was absolutely neces- 
sary if the matter were to be inquired into properly, 
and he should be given an opportunity of supporting 
his statement. He would then have the advantage of 
a word with the Chairman, which would settle all these 
questions. 

Mr. J. Andrew Miniy [.-i.'j writes- ^*1 also have 
acted as moderator on .several oct asiniis ; and whiKt I 


would not say that ‘cribbing’ by students under ex- 
amination was impossible, I do say that that is prac- 
tically impossible under any moderator of average 
sharpness. As to students going out of the room during 
the examination, I cannot recall a single instance of a 
student asking for permission, or being out of the room 
for any purpose w’hatever, during the progress of a 
paper.’" 


Architects tendering for Designs : Mr. Angel’s 
Motion. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Robt. J. Angel [M.], 
in accordance with notice, brought before the 
Institute the question of architects tendering for 
the preparation of designs, &c., of buildings, and 
in particular an instance of certain architects who 
submitted tenders to the Wigan Education 
Authority for designs, &c., and quantities for the 
erection of a High School for Girls. 

IMr. Anoel said that in bringing this matter to their 
notice he should like the ^Meeting to know- that he held 
no brief for any particular architect or any number 
of architects. His information, in the first place, was 
derived from a piaragraph in 77ie Architect, and how 
it came into print was as follow^s—he should mention 
that he had derived the information from the Minutes 
of the Wigan Council, which he had procured for the 
jnirpose : The Education Committee of the Borough 
of Wigan appointed an architect, and when the matter 
came up for confirmation at the meeting of the Council 
itself, the architects of Wigan— about half a dozen of 
them, he believed— wrote a letter to the Council asking 
them, instead of appointing an architect, to put up 
the buildings to competition. He referred to this 
matter because in the debate which took yilace after- 
wards at the Council they declared that they had in- 
stituted a competition — but this turned out to be not 
quite of the kind which the Institute understood by 
the w'ord. The result was that an advertisement w^as 
put in the local newspaper, the opening portion of 
which ran: “ A])plications are invited from architect.s 
practising in the County Borough of Wigan for the 
office of Architect for the proposed new' Girl.s’ Higli 
School. Applications, endorsed ‘ Architect,’ giving 
particulars as to qualifications. ex]»erience. and stating 
remuneration, to be .sent to the undersigned not later 
than” a certain date, and so on. In response to the 
advertisement, the Committee received tenders, par- 
ticulars of which w'ere given in the Minutes as follow's : 
“ The follow'ing tenders in connection w'ith the office of 
architect for the ])roposed new Girls' High School, in 
accordance w'ith the terms of the adveitisemeut. were 
opened.’’ He wmild omit the names of the an*hitects, 
and give only the tenders. The fii>t (pioted “5 per 
(ent. on the cost of the buildings. IJ, y,r>r cent, for 

(|uantitios." The se( ond “5 pei cent, on the cost of 
the hiiildings, per cent. ff>i quantities.’’ The 

next the same terni^ as the fir.^t. The next one an 
•‘inoluMve fee i.f 5 ]if.r rent,, mad,- up as follows 
per cent, for drawincrs. &r,. p/m U per cent for 
quantities.” The next in order tendered the same as 
the first one. 'Oie la.st one uas ”3 per cent, on the 
n- per cent, for nuantitie.s.” 
This led to what thev at the InMitnte would consider 
to be a breach of the rule that an architect should 
charge so much arcordin- to the .scale laid down in the 
Institute Schedule of Ciiavges To his mind two grave 
things m connection with this matter had to be con- 
sidered. Thf fir>t wa> that tin? Corporation placed 
architects 11 , , on tin. .same footing as thev would a 
builder, by inviting him to tender. It was not .so- 
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louch that they should get the names of competent 
arehiteA-s. as that they should get these prices, because 
it was mentioned in a local paper that they could save 
£150 by employing 2\lr. So-and-So, This latter gentle- 
man was rightly ruled out by the Council, the majority 
of whom voted for the architect whose charge was 
5 per cent, and l-C He had put the facts before the 
Institute, and he would conclude by moving that the 
question be referred to the Practice Committee to con- 
sider and, if necessary, report upon. The President, 
fo whom he had mentioned the matter, suggested that 
he should adopt this course. It was unnecessary for 
him to point out that when architecture w^as put on the 
basis of pounds, shillings, and pence, the question of art 
would go to the wall immediately. One reason for his 
bringing the matter foiwvard was that one of the archi- 
tects who tendered was a Fellow of the Institute, an- 
other was an Associate, and three of them were Licen- 
tiates. He therefore moved that the matter be referred 
to the Practice Committee, and he wmuld hand over 
to them the various papers he had collected for his 
purposes. 

The Ch.4IRMAX said he thought the course suggested 
was quite the proper one, that it should be referred 
to the Practice Committee to be considered and 
thrashed out. 

Hr. G. H.\stwell Grayson, M.A.Cantab. [P.], 
seconded. There was a great tendency, he said, on 
the part of many of the small municipalities in Lanca- 
shire to bargain about everything. They were com- 
paratively small men, w^ho had had very little education, 
who were accustomed to bargain about everything, and 
they could not help carrying their bargaining into pro- 
fessional wmrk. They had no idea of professional 
eti(|uette, and it required dinning into them on every 
occasion. He hoped the Practice Committee would be 
.ible to do them some good. 

Mr. Frederic R. Farrow' [^".] said he thought that 
when this matter came before the Practice Committee it 
should be brought before them with the full facts. The 
Fellow of the Institute w^ho was appointed as architect 
w'a ,'5 appointed first of all before any question of a com- 
petition was raised. After he had been appointed 
by the Sub-Committee, certain other architects wrote 
this letter and suggested a competition. Of course, 
they all reprobated the idea of architects tendering 
for work; that was contrary to their best instincts; but 
it would have been very hard on this gentleman who 
had been appointed if, because it was against the 
principle of the Institute, he had withheld his name, 
and allow'ed men in the town w’ho w'ere not members 
of the Institute, and not btuind by their feelings about 
attemfhing to obtain this work, to nbtaiu it by a side- 
wind. That point should be brought before the Prac- 
tice Committee when they were considering the mattei. 
It was worth noticing that all the architects who ten- 
dered, with one exception, tendered on quite reason- 
able professional lines; they wanted 5 per cent., the 
recognised fee, and they all asked for per cent, fur 
<iuantities, with tlie e.xception of one, w'ho asked I 4 per 
cent. He did not know' wdiether they were the charges 
of the Quantity Surveyors' Association for schools, 
but he himself had built many schools, and he kiunv 
that I 2 ' per cent, was considered by quantity surveyors 
a fair remuneration. So none of the architects wdio 
tendered attempted to under-cut, with the exception 
of one. And the firm wdio did under-cut the others 
w'as among those w'ho signed the letter trying to upset 
the architect who originally had got the job. He had 
no objection to the matter being considered by the 
Practice Committee, but they ought to liave the full 
facts before them. When it came before the Borough 
Council there w’ere a number, as wms generally the case 


w'ith these small bodies, who made a great point of 
the low charge at wdiich other men were willing to do 
the work. The strong point of those w'ho upheld the 
recommendation that the architect w'ho -was originally 
appointed should have the \vork w’as that he had done 
the largest amount of school w'ork and was most ex- 
perienced. The decision of the Council, therefore, 
ultimately, was thoroughly sound ; it w^as given to the 
man who, in their opinion, had had most experience 
and w'as best cjualified, although his charges were 
higher than some of those wdxo tried to under-cut him. 
He thought that in this case, although technically a 
Fellow' of the Institute had tendered, he w'as quite 
justified in so doing, and, seeing the class of people 
with whom he had to deal, nothing unprofessional had 
taken place. 

Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton [/h] suggested that 
the Practice Committee should place themselves in 
communication wdth the Liverpool ISociety of Archi- 
tects, W'ho, being on the spot, might be able to give 
assistance on the matter. 

Mr. Angel said that the only question he wanted the 
Practice Committee to consider w'as, first of all, the act 
of a corporation, or any other body or individual, in 
asking for tenders from architects. The whole prin- 
ciple W'as at stake, for presently it would come down 
to the local greengrocer asking architects to tender for 
the design of a shop he w'anted to erect. The second 
thing W'as that members of the Institute ought not to 
tender to anyone, or say publicly what their charges 
w'ouid be for erecting a building. He knew' well that 
a very fine line could be drawm. A man intending to 
build, and not knowing anything about it. might w'rite 
to an architect asking wdiat his charges would be. The 
information would be useful upon which to base his 
estimates for the building, so that he might cut his coat 
according to his cloth. But architects should object to 
his issuing a public tender. He (Mr. Angel) was abso- 
lutely disinterested in bringing this matter forward, 
for he served a public authority and did not practise 
himself. He had no axe to grind, and therefore could 
speak more freely than some others present. Suppos- 
ing his Council invited tenders for the erection of 
artisans’ dw'ellings he should be inundated with ques- 
tions, “ Why didn’t you advice your Council differ- 
ently ? ” It W'as as w'l’ong for a Council to ask fiir 
tenders as it was for members of the In.stitute to 
tender. He agreed with what Mr. Farrow' said, and 
w^as glad that the original architect w'as appointed. 
He thought it was very wrong indeed for the other 
hve firms to have tried to cut that gentleman out ; in 
fact, it (‘ame under one of the points on page 14 of 
the Kdlrndar, under the rules of professional conduct, 
that no member shall attempt to supplant another 
architect w'hen he has been appointed. Those wdio 
W'ere members of the Institute ought to be censured 
for so doing. But that w'as a matter he wished to 
keep out of. and he wanted the Praitice Committee to 
keep nut of it. It was solely the question of tender- 
ing. There w'ere six rules of professional etiquette 
laid down for them, and he should like to see a seventli 
added: “Xo architect, a member of the Institute, 
shall tender for the erection of any building.” 

The Chairman : That will be a matter for the Prac- 
tice Standing Committee. The request is divided into 
two part.s : The first is that the Practice Committee 
should pronounce on the rightness or w'rongness of a 
corporation or any other body inviting tenders: and, 
secondly, on any architect tendering in response to the 
invitation. That is the matter you w'ish put before 
the Committee? 

Mr. Angel assented. 

Mr. W. Henry White [F.] said that it w'as a very 
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opportune moment for Mr. Angel to have brought this 
matter forward, because they were considering the 
revision of the Scale of Charges. With regard to 
small shopkeepers inviting tenders, it was not an un- 
known thing in the provinces. Provincial men would 
support him when he said that it was not at all un- 
usual for small local men to go to several architects 
and practically put them into competition. If they 
could do something, by a strong recommendation in the 
Journal, that it was considered not in accordance with 
the principles of the Institute that members should 
tender, except by saying that their charges would be 
based on the Institute Schedule, it would be w’ell. 

The motion, having been put to the Meeting, was 
carried unanimously, and the proceedings then ter- 
minated. 

Professional Advertisement. 

The following letter has been addressed from the 
Institute to the Councils of the Allied Societies in 
the United Kingdom : — 

2n(J December 1912. 

Dear Sir, — The Council of the Koval Institute 
of British Architects have directed me to ask you 
to be good enough to call the attention of your 
Council to the following Resolution which appears 
on page 13 of the R.I.B.A. Kalendar : — “ That it is 
undesirable for architects to exhibit their names on 
boards or hoardings in front of buildings in course 
of construction,” and to say that they will be glad 
if your Council will kindly take steps to bring this 
Resolution to the notice of the members of your 
Society. A similar request is being transmitted to 
the Councils of all tlie Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom. — I am, dear Sir, Yours truly, 

Ian MacAlister, Secreiarij. 

Christchurch Priory. 

To reassure any who may have felt alarm for the 
integrity of this beautiful old church in conse- 
quence of the charges made by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings in their letter 
headed Vandalism at Christchurch Priorv ” 
yihe Timcfi, 21st November], Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., in The Times of the 5th, gives the following 
summary of the work carried out under his 
direction : — 

The north transept was blocked by an ugly and 
useless gallery where nobody ever sat, and which, had 
it been used, would have been a death trap in case of 
panic. The floor below was filled with shabby deal 
pewing. concealing the beautiful arches of the 
chantries on the eastern side, and the Xorman wall 
arcading on the western, which was barbarously muti- 
lated in (»rder to receive a dado of deal. The floor was 
broken up and roughly boarded, and the walls were cut 
to receive the gallery supports. The gallery has now 
been removed, as well as the deal pewing; the chantries 
are once more restored to \iew; the walls have been 
mended, the floors made good, and new steps of stone 
and new seats of oak have been provided. Some ancient 
tiles which were discovered under the modern deal 
floors, though much broken and very imperfect, have 
been or are now being relaid. 

The angle pier of the chantries was badly split, much 
of the stonework was crushed, and it had been cut 
into by the beams of the gallery. Its condition was 
dangerous, and its repair iiivolveA a difficult and deli- 


cate operation, w'hich caused me some anxiety. It has, 
how^ever, been secured by new bonding stones and new 
masonry in place of what was crushed. 

The use of some old colonnettes that were found in 
the crypt to replace the missing shafts of the Norman 
arcading was made by the foreman while I was abroad. 
I should not have allowed it, and I proposed to have 
them removed, but under the circumstances the vicar 
and committee have decided that this is unnecessary. 

Other instances of vandalism are hinted at but not 
cited, and are left to your readers’ imagination. All 
the work done to the fabric during the past few years 
has been of the nature of structural repair. The 
fourteenth century timber roof which exists above the 
plaster groining of the nave has been secured instead 
of being removed, as had formerly been intended. The 
tow’er has had the loose parapets and pinnacles re- 
paired, and the masonry cleaned from plants which had 
done serious damage, a great deal of the facing-stone 
being forced more than an inch out of the wall. The 
south nave wall has been underpinned, and the slating 
repaired throughout. The groining of the Lady Chapel 
had suffered by the expansion of the ironwork wdth 
which it was put together, and the great springing 
stones were burst and on the point of slipping, which 
would have brought the whole vault to ruin. They 
have been carefully repaired, the ironwork has been 
removed, and the whole of this beautiful ceiling is 
made sound and secure. Lastly, the remarkable reredos 
in the choir, which was injured in the same way by 
its iron cramps, has been carefully repaired and made 
safe without removing any of the "original stone. 

This is I believe a faithful account of our vandalism. 
M hat we have done to earn this name your readers 
will now be able to judge. The vandals were more 
given to destruction than to restoration, and all our 
work on the fabric has been of the nature of needful 
repair. Not a single old stone at Christchurch has 
been touched unnecessarily. The gain to the interior 
of the church by reopening the transept, and exposing 
once more to view the beautiful Xorman and Early 
English w'ork, which for more than a hundred years 
has been hidden by sordid deal carpentry, must be 
admitted by every one who knew the churcV in its old 
state and revisits it now; vhile to oliject to the struc- 
tural repairs above described can only be described as 
captious and unreasonable. 


viciona ana Aioerr museum : Recent Acquisitions. 

Some important acquisitions have recently been 
made in the Department of Woodwork in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Three of them are 
additions to the collection of mediinval woodwork 
The earliest is a French casket of the fourteenth 
century, stated to have come from the Church of 
the Holy Trmifv at Eu in Normandy The 
casket, winch was presented to the Jfuseum by 
Mr. Murray- 3 arks, ,s of oak. yilt, and elaborately 
carved with trotliic tracery, the mounts hein- of 
gilt copper, and the interior painted with Ihe 
Coronation of the \ irgm and the symbols of the 
four Evangelists (exhibited in Room 51). 4 pair 

“"V r'," “i’'" 

tne ostiich feathers which form part of the decora- 
tion probably represent the badge of Arthur Prince 
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of Wales, eldest son of Henry VII . This was 
found recently in a farmhouse at Burwarton, 
Shropshire, and was presented by 3Ir. Robert 
Mond, F.S.A., through the National Art-Collections 
Fund (Room 6). 

A fine piece of panelling, bearing the date 1516, 
has been purchased from a house known as Becking- 
ham Hall, at Tolleshunt Major, Essex (Room 52). 
It is elaborately carved with decorations in the 
style of the Renaissance, among which are the 
Royal Arms as borne by Henry VIII. and those of 
Stephen Beckingham. The old Hall at Becking- 
ham, from which the panelling originally came, 
was built by Richard Beckingham on an estate 
granted to him by Henry VIII. in 1543. 

The Museum collection of painted wooden 
roundels (also in Room 52), which were in use in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times, has been en- 
riched by a very uncommon set consisting of twelve 
pieces enclosed in a turned case, each painted in 
silver and gold on black, with figures wearing 
costumes of the period of James I. 

An important example of early English lacquer 
is shown in Room 55. This is a cabinet of the 
period of Charles II., mounted with brass and 
decorated with raised lacquer in gold and colours 
on a black ground. The carved stand is silvered ; 
this is an unusual feature, gilt being more usually 
employed for such a purpose. In the same room 
is a Queen Anne writing cabinet, stated to have 
belonged to Dean Swift : it is veneered with 
walnut and decorated with fine marquetry-work, 
and is fitted with glazed doors above and with a 
secretaire below. This cabinet is figured in 
Macquoid's HiHorif of English Furniture. 

A gap in the historical sequence of English 
panelled interiors has been filled by the presenta- 
tion from the National Art-Collections Fund, 
assisted by a body of subscribers, of a panelled 
room of about 1730, removed from No. 26 Hatton 
Garden. The panelling is of pine, with elaborately 
carved mantelpiece, doorways and recesses. It 
is exhibited in Room 56. 

A fine example of English painted satin-wood in 
the form of an urn-shaped knife box is placed in 
Room 57. 

The Principles of Ventilation. 

The true relationship between fresh air and 
physical fitness has still to be defined. A writer in 
The Times in an endeavour to throw new light on 
an old problem says : — 

The cult of the open bedroom window has become 
something of a fad, and you may see in recently 
built houses windows so constructed that every pane 
will open by some fanciful device or other. There 
is no harm in it, but the multiplication of unnecessary 
openings shows that, as usual, the object has been lost 
sight of and the open window has become an end 
in itself. 

That conclusion is confirmed by the pursuit of stuff!* 
ness in other directions. Great ingenuity is expended 
on producing a warm equable atmosphere by methods 


of heating and of introducing air in such a way that 
it shall be imperceptible. We have contrivances 
devised to produce what Mr. Leonard Hill calls “a 
deadly uniformly heated air,’* and to exclude percep- 
tible movement and change of temperature. It is 
against these conditions that Mr. Hill protests ; they 
are the very conditions we find most insupportable on 
a close summer’s day, producing languor and lassi- 
tude. 

“Life,” says Mr. Hill, is “the reaction of the living 
substance to the ceaseless play of the environment.” 
All its manifestations may be regarded as a response 
to some external stimulus. The stimuli which awaken 
energy are other forms of energy beating on the trans- 
former. When they cease to beat torpor ensues, and 
an essential character of their activity is change. 

This principle explains the lack of energy ex- 
perienced in a still, close, equable atmosphere, and the 
contrasted vigour excited by the opposite conditions, 
by movement of the air, changes in temperature, and 
other atmospheric influences. 

The organism does not want to be always stimu- 
lated ; it needs rest, too, and when stimulation goes 
on too long or is carried too far it becomes exhausted. 
For rest the opposite conditions are required— shelter, 
warmth, quiet, absence of movement — the conditions 
that favour torpidity. The healthy life consists in a 
judicious blend or alternation of the two. 

The Old General Post Office. 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons 
last Monday, Mr. Wedgwood Benn said that the 
front of the old General Post Office could not un- 
fortunately be used in the new building. The 
First Commissioner was very willing, how^ever, to 

consider any suitj.:-'-- : : "’■“its purchase 

and re-erection. N- i'i u-- V'.- ■ ■ ; and Albert 
Museum, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the King Edward Memorial Committee, nor the 
London County Council were in a position to 
accept it although it had been offered to them. 

London University Site. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn, replying to another ques- 
tion, said that the Government was under no 
promise to find a new site for the London Uni- 
versity, and it was not intended to use part of the 
Botanic Gardens for the purpose. The area of 
land taken from the enclosures and added to the 
public part of Regent’s Park during the last 
twenty years was two and a half acres. 

At the Baillie Gallery. 

Those who have regard for architecture in 
association with our English landscape may find 
to their liking a small exhibition, open until 
24th December, of drawings by Mr. F. L. Griggs, 
at the Baillie Gallery, Bruton Street, W. As a 
delineator of subjects in which architecture largely 
figures, in the form of old houses, castles, or 
churches, Mr. Griggs, not for the first time, gives 
proof of mastery in more than just technique ; he 
shows himself at the same time a composer of 
high accomplishment. His painter-like interpreta- 
tion of architecture brings out the pictorial quality 
lurking in an architectural subject, whilst his close 
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acquaintance with architecture enables him to 
^i^ive full value and force to its forms and detail 
without losin,i=( himself in its intricacies or missing 
the effect of mass and solidity proper to building- 
work. The exhibition throughout presents a 
Idgh level of firm, fine, and solid work, well worth 
the attention of students and lovers of the old 
architecture ve yet possess in this country. 

AValter Millard [.!.]. 

British School at Rome. 

The annual meeting of subscribers to the British 
School at Rome (Faculty of Archaeology, History, 
and Letteis) was held last Thursday at 22 Albe- 
marle Street, the President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, presiding. The annual report, which was 
the last of the British School at Rome as formerly 
constituted, and the first of the Faculty of Archaeo- 
logy, History, and Letters under its new title, 
stated that the work of transforming the elabor- 
ate pavilion in the Valle Giulia into the permanent 
home of the School, with library, studios, and 
hostel, is already in progress. Until the new build- 
ing is available, the Faculty of Archteology, History, 
and Letters will necessarily receive, as hitherto, 
the students of the whole School, and for the pre- 
sent, therefore, no change will be made in its 
premises or work in Rome. The past season was 
in many ways the most successful in the history 
of the School. Xever before has it had at one 
time so many students doing good work and re- 
maining for an adequate period, audit is satisfactory 
to know that many of tliem will return during the 
com HILT season to continue the studies upon whicJi 
they have been engaged. Much of this work will 
fall within the purview of otlier Faculties so 
soon as these can be got into working ordei*.*' 
The (hairman, in moving the adoption of tlie 
report, said that the Faculty was now a part of a 
larger and wider institution. That wais as it 
should he, because lU) one scJiool coiiM adequatelv 
<leal with all tliat Rome i'ey>iesented. In Rome 
theie was room enough for many helpers aiifi 
lovers. — Air. A. M. S. Yeames (fouuerlv Assistant 
Director of the School) read a pa[)eL‘ entitled " An 
Kiizabethan in Italy.’’ He desci-ibed a iournev 
made to Italy in lobd by Sir Fdward rnton, a 
c»)nntry gentleman, based on a manuscript in the 
rSoane AIu>eum wiitten hy Ricliard Smitli, one 
of the party. 

A Rural Housing Experiment. 

At the suggestion of tlie Local Government 
Board, the Billericay Rural District Council 
(Essex) luive decided to amend their building 
by-laws to allow an Austiahan. Air. J. Good, to 
build a house at AVickford on a new plan. It was 
stated that the house was a type of Austi-aluin 
dwelling adaptcfl to this countrv'.s needs bv a 
system of pile foundations, and that it would go 
far towards solving the problem of erecting cheap 


workmen's houses in the district. Originally the 
Council had refused sanction, as the plan was con- 
trary to their by-laws, but Air. Good appealed 
direct to the Local Government Board. 


OBITUARY. 

The late E. B. I’Anson. 

Edw^ard Blakeway I’Anson, ALA. Cantab., who 
died on the 10th Xovember at the age of sixty- 
nine years, had been a Fellow of the Institute since 
1880. He \vas the elder son of the late Edward 
FAnson, President of the Institute in 1886-87, 
in wLose office he received his professional training. 
He w^as afterw^ards for a year in the office of the 
late Alfred AA'aterhouse, R.A. 

Air. I’Anson succeeded his father in a practice 
started by his grandfather over a hundred years 
ago and carried on ever since in the same build- 
ing — an old-Avorld mansion, 7 a Laurence Pountney 
Hill, erected soon after the Great Fire of London. 
He was surveyor to 8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and, in conjunction with Atr, Rowland Plumbe, 
carried out the rebuilding of the hospital, of 
Avhich the late King laid the first stone in July 
1904. Among other important buildings of his 
are the St. Alary Newungton Baths and AVash- 
houses, wmn in competition, and carried out at 
a cost of over £40,000 ; almshouses at Charlton, 
Kent, for the Trustees of the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars : the Corn Exchange, Alark Lane, 
E.C. ; St. Luke's Church, Giay.diott ; the Clapham 
and the St. Alary Xewdngton Public Libraries : 
the London and Commercial Sale Rooms in 
Alark and Alinciiig Lanes, and the General Steam 
Xavigation Company's Gffices, Trinity Square, 
in conjunction with Mr. E. ilaslehurst ; the 
Convalescent Home, Craig-y-don, Llandudno ; 
Lord Alvei>tnnes Cottage Hospital at Shankliu, 
LA\ ., (fee. He was responsible for the laving out 
of new roa<ls and streets and the building of 
houses for the South London and Streathain 
Estates, Limited, and the Drew and Alortimer 
Estates at 4’ooting and Streatham ; in Cainber- 
w'ell. AVaiidsw'orth, Streatham High Road, Canter- 
bury Grove, Norwood, and otlier parts of the south- 
western suburbs. He w'as also employed in several 
important cases of arbitration or assessment, com- 
prising, by appointment of the Local Government 
Boaid, the London Couiit\’’ Council s a.sses.sinent of 
improvement charges for the sou them approach to 
Tow'er Bridge, and tlie award out of the City con- 
solidated late to the Governors of Bethlehem and 
Biideweli Hospitals in the matter of tlie wddeniiig 
of Street, Blackfriars. He was a member 

of the Merchant laylors' Company and filled the 
Masters (.hair m 1901-2, was recently Warden 
of the Iionmougeis’ Conipanv, and was a Livery- 
man of tlie Gold and Silver Wyre-Drawers’ Com- 
pany. He was a prominent member of the 
>»ur\e\ors Institution and was Vice-President of 
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that body at the time of his death. He was also on 
the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
to the funds of which he had been a generous 
contributor. 

Sir Alexander Stenning Past President of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, writes : '*1 had known 
r Anson for nearly forty years, and shall miss him 
very greatly, as many others will do ; for his retir- 
ing and unassuming manners had won for him a 
host of friends. A man of the kindliest, most un- 
selfish. and most generous nature, he was ever 
ready to help those in need of assistance, and his 
advice, which was constantly sought, was always 
sound and to the point. Among members of his 
profession, too, he enjoyed the highest respect and 
esteem. He was a valued member of the Sur- 
veyors’ Club, in which he followed his father, and 
was at the time of his death one of its oldest 
members. One feels that by his removal from us 
we have sufiered an irreparable loss, and his 
memory will always be a cherished one." 

John Thomas Bressey, who died at Wanstead. 

N. E., after a short illness, on the 21st August, in 
his sixty-ninth year, was elected a Fellow of the 
Institute in 1877 and had practised in the City at 
Ethelburga House, Bishopsgate, for nearly fifty 
years (latterly in partnership with his son, Mr. 

O, H. Bressey, F.S.I.). During a period of forty-five 
years he acted as surveyor to the AVanstead Local 
Board and its successor, the District Council, for 
which authorities he designed the Council Offices. 
Isolation Hospital, the sewerage system of the 
district, and other public woiks. He also held the 
appointment of architect to the AVanstead School 
Board during the whole term of that body's 
existence, carrying out a number of large elemen- 
tary schools in Cann Hall Lane, Carey Road, 
Downsell Road, Trumpington Road, Cobbold 
Road, &c. The churches of Holy Trinity (AVan- 
stead Slip), St. Gabriel (Walthamstow), and the 
AVesleyan Chapel (AA'anstead) were of his design, as 
well as the spire of Christ Church, AVanstead. His 
firm was responsible for many domestic and com- 
mercial buildings in London and its suburbs, such 
as the Holborn Silk Mart, depots for Alessrs. 
fhckford & Co., factories at Bow and Poplar, and 
the development of several building estates. He 
was a Past Alaster of the Coopers’ Company, and 
took a deep interest in the growth and welfare of 
the parish of AA’anstead, in which nearly his whole 
life was spent. 

John Samuel Paul, who died on the 9th October 
in his sixty-third year, was elected an Associate 
of the Institute in 1886. He was articled to 
Air. Norman Shaw, R.A., and in 1870 entered the 
office of the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
afterwards becoming his head assistant. In 1900 
he retired from the firm of Sir Arthur Blomfield 

Sons, and entered into partnership with his son. 
Air. John AA\ Paul, who was in practice as a 
Quantity Surveyor. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Harrogate School Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects have been in corre- 
spondence with the promoters of the above Com- 
petition. As a result of the correspondence the 
conditions have been amended and are now 
regarded as satisfactory. 

Iax AIacAlister, Secretary. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final : Testimonies of Study. 

Subject F. (6) Design for a ATllage 
Church.— The Board of Architectural Education 
have approved the designs in this subject submitted 
by H. \\ . Kallas, A. E. Lowes, G. E. Chariewood, 
and AAmi. A^oelkel, in addition to those mentioned 
in the last list fp. 61]. 


MINUTES. III. 

At the Tliird General Meeting (Businessj of the 
Session 1012-19l;h held Monday 2nd December 1912, 
at 8 p.m. — Present : Mr. Ernest Xewton, A.R.A., Vicp- 
President, in the Chair: 19 Fellows (including 9 mem- 
bers of the Council), and 23 Associates (including 1 
member of the Council)— the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 18th November 1912, having been published in 
the JornxAL. were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr. E. Guy Daw her, V ice-P re '-id rnt. actin:^ for the 
Hon. Secretary, having referred to the death ( f Mr. R. 
Norman Shavr, R.A., and paid tribute to hG great gifts 
as an architect, it was resolved, U])()n the motion of 
Mr. Dawber, that the regrets of the Institute for the 
h)^s their art had suffered by the death of iMr. R. 
Norman Shaw. R.A., be entered on the Minutes of the 
Meeting, and that a message of sympathy and condo- 
lence he conveyed to his relatives on behalf of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

i\Ir. Dawber, having formally announced the receipt 
of a large number of works presented to tin* Library 
since the last Business Aleeting, mentioned specially a 
donation of tw^enty-seven volumes made by iMr. Leonard 
Red may ne in fulfilment of the w'i>]ies of his father, the , 
late IMr. Robert Tiinstall Red may ne whereupon it 
was resolved that the cordial thanks of the Institut** 
be voted to Mr. Redniayne for his generous gift, and 
also to the various other donors. 

The following candidates were elected by show of ^ 
hands under By-law^ 10 : — 

As Fellows. 

GRACE : Lionel Upper! on [Orh^eU Prize /a an 1902. 
A^'^'oeiate 1905]. 

GREENE : AVilliam Howa^ [A. 1892] (Newfoundland). 
HIND ; Arthur Henrv [A. 1890] (Leicester). 

HONNOR : Timothy [A. 1898]. 

HORSBURGH : Victor Daniel [A. 1896, In,L Medal- 
list (Essai/s) 1907] (Canada). 

JOA8S : John James [Pm/in Stadnit 1892. Owen Jones 
Atudent 1895, Associate 1895]. 

KENDALL : Franklin Kave [A, 189-1] (Cape Town). 
LLSHMAN : Frank [A. 1894]. 

MliNBY : Alan Edward. .M. A. Cantab. [1907] 
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REID : James Campbell [A. 1907] (Glasgow). 

REILLY : Charles Herbert. A. Cantab. [A. 1902] 
(Liverpool). 

The following Licentiates who had passed the quali- 
fying examination were also elected to the Fellowship : 
CRICKMER : Courtenay Melville. 

ELCOCK : Charles Ernest (Colwyn Bay). 

HAYWOOD : William (Birmingham). 

LITTLE : Owen Cary. 
jMARTIX : Arthur Campbell. 

]MILXE: Oswald Partridge. 

TATCHELL : Sydney Joseph. 

WATSOX : John (Glasgow). 

WILLEY : Frederick (Durham). 

As Associates. 

ALLEX : Albert George Westerman [»S. 1907] (Leeds). 
ALLEN" : Xewstead Adams, P.A.S.I. [S. 1909] (Mon- 
treal), 

AXTEX : Herbert Joseph [5. 1908]. 

BARRY : Francis Renton, jun. 1911]. 

BAUSOR : Thomas Paul [8'. 1908] (Wakefield). 
BEXXETT : Thomas Penberthy [S. 1911]. 

BESS ANT ; John Archibald [S. 1910]. 

BHEDWAR : Sohrab Keikhosru [^S. 1910] (Bombay). 
BOOTH : Alfred [S. 1908] (Wakefield). 

BROWXLEE : Herbert John [Syjccia/]. 

BRIDGMAN ; Gordon Brock [Spf:cial2 (Sudan). 
CHESTOX : John Alford [aS. 1910]. 

CULLEX : David Shearer [AS’pecia^]. 

DALGLEISH : Kenneth [aS. 1909]. 

DUXX ; Gerald Morton [aV. 1904]. 

EVANS : Charles Glynn TaS’. 1909] (Neath). 

GAUNT : Oliver [S. 1907]. 

GILMOfiR : Thomas Gilchrist [Special] (Glasgow). 
GOLDSTRAW : Harold [.S’. 1908] (Tunstall). 

GREEN : John William [S'. 1907] (Sheffield). 

HARVEY : John Culy [aS. 1908] (Northampton). 
HOLLAND : Percy Estcourt [aS. 1907]. 
HOXEYBURNE : Ernest Hardy bS\ 1903] (Liverpool). 
HUGHES : Rowland John [,9. 1906] (Llanfairfechan), 
KAY : .lohn William [aV. 1909] (Edinburgh). 

M AUG HAN : Joseph Robinson [aS. 1908] ( Newcastle - 
on-Tyne). 

MOIR : David James [5. 1909] (Montreal). 

MOORE : Frederick William [.S'. 1910] (Keighley). 
MUIR : Robert George [Special]. 

OPEXSHAW : Frederick Evelyn [Special] (Oxford). 
OWEN : Wilfrid .Scotter [S. 1910]. 

PAGE : John, B. A. Cantab. [aS. 1908]. 

PEARSE : Geolfrey Eastcott Pearse [aS'. 1909] (Johan- 
nesburg). 

PICKMERE ; Travers [S. 1909]. 

POPE : Thomas Campbell [S. 1907]. 

PUTWAIX ■ William Stewart [aV. 1907]. 

ROBERTS : Robert George [S. 1904] (Sheffield). 
ROBIX>OX : John Charles [S. 1908]. 

SCHOOLING : Stanley Philip [S. 1908]. 

SCOTT ; Eric Wilfrid Boning [aS. 1910]. 
SCOTT-MOXCRIEFF : William Walter [Special]. 
SOMERFORD : Thomas Retford [aS. 1910]. 

SPURR : Willie Rowland [S. 1905] (Wakefield). 
STOKOE : Ralph [a 8. 1908] (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
SUTCLIFFE : Eric John [S. 1908] (Halifax), 

TAL\ ALKER : Vasudeo Ramchandra [5. 19101 

(Baroda). 

TOPHAM : Geoffrey Ronald Gilbertson [*9. 19111 
WEBB : Philip Edward [»§. 1911]. 

WARRY : John Lucas [S. 1906]. 

WHIN COP ; Walter George [S. 1908]. 

WILLIAMS ; Llewellyn Edwin [5. 1911]. 
WORTHINGTON : John Hubert Cy. I9i0j. 


As Hon. Corresponding Member. 

BERNIER : Stanislas Louis [Membre de ITnstitut de 
France, President de la Societe Centrale des Archi- 
tectes Frangais] (Paris). 


The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 22 the following gentlemen had 
ceased to be members of the Royal Institute : M. F. 
Cavanagh (Perth, W. Australia), H. Aspinall (Liver- 
pool), H. G. Brace (London), J. T. Lee (London), C. C. 
Robin (London), of the class of Fellows; W. E. Johnson 
(London), E. G. Walker, R, W. Bedingfield (Leicester), 
A. Hale (Birmingham), H. G. Holt, J. N. Johnston 
(Yeovil), W. McCulloch (Alloa, N.B.), C. E. Power 
(I^ndon), F. R. Smith (Newport), and F. Wade 
(Newport), of the class of Associates. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.], in accordance with 
notice, asked the following questions : — 

1. Whether it was true that while Testimonies of 
Study for the Intermediate Examination had to be sub- 
mitted by 28th September, those candidates who were 
relegated were only informed by letter dated 8th Nov- 
ember and posted so as to reach even London residents 
late on 9th November, when they were required to 
furnish alternative drawings by the morning of 15th 
November; and if so whether” in the opinion of the 
Examiners this was reasonable. 

2. Whether the Board of Architectural Education 
were aware that there are rumours of laxity in per- 
mitting candidates to leave the room temporarily dur- 
ing the progress of the examinations, and in allowing 
communications to pass between the candidates. 

3. Whether, at the Final Examination, the fact that 
a candidate was young was of itself prejudicial to his 
chance of success. 

The Cffiairman, replying as Chairman of the Board 
of Architectural Education, stated in reply to the first 
question that unsatisfactory drawings were returned 
at the earliest possible moment; that the return of 
such drawings was an act of grace on the part of the 
Board, oL^'hich candidates as a rule were able to avail 
themselves; but that if the matter were pressed too 
closely, the Board might find it necessarv to discontinue 
this act of grace, and the candidate Vould lose his 
chance of making fresh drawings and sitting for the 
next examination. ^ 






111 tiie iiegaiive. 


and the allegation of laxity in the conduct of the 
Examinations was emphatically denied by several 
moderators present. 

question, the Chairman 
stated that the Board had no knowledge of any case 
of the kmd referred to; if any specific case occurred 
the proper course was to bring the matter to the notice 
madl*^ “ proper inquiry might be 

Mr Robert J Angel [.f.]. in accordance with notice 
brought forward the question of architects tendetW 
for the preparation of designs, &c., of build n"s and 
in particular an instance of certain architects who sub 
rnitted tenders to the Wigan Education Anthority for 

sShtr' erection o7f-Il£h^ 
to^'he‘'p;?U^“''‘tf‘’ '"'‘tter be referred 

The nrnceedin;.. ♦ , h ^^eeting and earned, 
rated at 9 p.m. ° Meeting sepa- 




THE WALLS OF VISBY. 

By Horace Porter, M.A.Cantab. [A."j. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i6th December 1912. 

I HAVE tried to put together the substance of some notes made during two recent holiday 
visits to the wonderful city of Visby, in the island of Gotland. The visits were, unfortu- 
nately, too short for the notes to be as complete as I should like to have made them ; but 
they may serve to suggest some points of interest and significance in connection with the 
ramparts which still surround the greater portion of the town. I have purposely limited my 
attention here to the walls of Visby, its churches having been fully described in the interesting 
papers and drawings by Messrs. White, Haig, and Carpenter, published in the E.I.B.A. 
Tkaksactions for 1886. 

It may be worth noting, by the way, that since that date a great deal of new light has 
been shed upon two, at any rate, of the churches, in the course of a careful investigation at 
present proceeding under the direction of Dr. Ekhoff, w^ho has recently published a book on 
the results of the excavations in the church of St. Clement,'^ w^here the foundations of no fewer 
than three former churches have been discovered within the walls of the ruined building of the 
thirteenth century. The foundations of an older church have also been laid bare inside the 
walls of St. Nicolaus, and the w^ork now going on there is continually bringing to light fresh 
problems with regard to the history of the building. 

The general result of these investigations, it is considered, will be to prove the existence 
of Christianity in the island at a far earlier date than that which ancient tradition assigned to 
its introduction, at the time of St. Olof’s visit in 1030. 

The island of Gotland is a low^-lying plateau of limestone rock, some 70 miles long by 35 in 
breadth, in the middle of the Baltic Sea. The nearest land is Sweden, and with Sweden its 
history has been linked more or less closely from the ninth century. The island has been a 
part of the Sw'edish kingdom since 1645, and during the last tw^o centuries the modern little 
town of Visby has come into being among the ruins of the past. 

That is one of the distinctive features in Visby’s history, reflected in its present-day aspect 
— the absolute break between the old life and the new. The little Swedish town of to-dav. 

* Scf. Clement's Kyrka I Visby, 12 kr. 
w. Third Series, Yol. XX. Xo. 4.— 21 December 1912. 


O 
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with its quiet streets and shady gardens and small white^Yashed houses, has no more con- 
nection with the magnificent merchant city of the past than has some pert little hermit crab 
with the great shell in which it is domiciled. Only a quarter of a century ago there were fields 
to be ploughed within the circuit of the city wall, and although the shell is less empty now, as 
the Swedish Visby increases year by year, yet still the gaunt grey ruins dominate it like 
skeletons of a greatness that is dead. 

Of the thirteen or more churches which formerly stood within the city walls, one (the 
cathedral church of St. Mary) is still in use, and the ruins of nine others are ranged close 
together in the centre of the town, while along the ramparts thirty-eight towers and bartizans 
have survived out of the original tale of over fifty. Very striking is the impression which these 
towers produce as you approach the town. It is the Queen City of the Baltic that confronts 
you, the Visby of the thirteenth century, during which those ramparts grew up together with 
the fame that rose so rapidly and died down again so soon. 

This is the aspect of the Visby walls with which I propose to deal : the witness which they 
bear to the successive stages of the city’s rise and fall. For here we touch, I think, the secret 
of their special interest, and of their individuality. Some of their most striking features are 
due to the fact that they were not raised, in the beginning, as military fortifications round a 
military stronghold, but were designed first to assert, and later to safeguard, the power of a 
merchant city. In the details of their construction and masonry they afford a remarkable 
instance of history written in stone. 

In order to make that history clear I must ask to be allowed to begin by going back a 
little further into the past. 


The fame of Gotland has become eclipsed by that of its one city, yet the island was an 
important centre of commerce long before the name of Visby had been heard. The island folk 
were among the first to find out the seaways of the Baltic, and to establish trade routes along 
the Gulf of Finland. Nor did they stop there, but extended their enterprises over the North 
Sea. The extraordinary number and variety of coins dug up in Gotland bears witness to the 
extent and antiquity of its commerce with other lands. No fewer than 20,000 Anglo-Saxon 
coins alone have been found, most of them of the time of Ethelred. Scandinavian, Piussian. 
and Gorman coins are plentiful, and there are also some from Southern Europe and from 
Arabia. Dr. Klintberg’s book* on the early history of the island supplies interesting details of 
these and other evidences of civilisation and wealth. 


By the end of the tenth century Gotland had come to be the chief mart for all the important 
trade of NoDhern Europe with Eussia. in the first place, and through Eussia with the East 
Tins trade included all that was most costly of Eussian furs and Eastern gold and rrems so 
that it was natural that the foreign merchants who flocked to the island should come to desire 
some special protection for their vares. It was natural, too. tliat they should conm’e<:^ate in the 
spot which afforded the best anchorage for their ships. This they found on the west 
under the shelter of the most famous Vi,^’ or place of sacrifice, of Gotland's heathen davs a 
rock platform close to the ‘=^hore and raised some hundred fed above it " ^ 

At tlie foot of this little height a natural harbour ^yas formed in the shelter of n 

islands close to the shore inow joined to the mainland i. and here the Gothm 1 ^ 
.ccstomo,! to „,oot their vessels, and trad formed or comm,,,, " , W .i "" f’ 

joined In- foreisn traders. It ires onlv bv deerces tliiit these esf iblisl,,,,! ii " f * 
numbers, end developed the little - " into „ eititto h emm!: “ ml'” 

for their eosrr^soods. Nfo_preAe_ dote eon be oiven for this ddvefopmint : brtTmLt W 


* Anteclningm ,,,n Gntlnnd. M. Klintbeiv. 5 ki 
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been fairly complete in the twelfth century, when the Visby merchants had special privileges 
granted them by the Emperor Lothair, and organised the first beginnings of the great Hanseatic 
League, in which Visby was for a wLile the leading city. 

In the thirteenth century this Venice of the North ” reached the zenith of its wealth and 
power. Pilgrims as well as traders flocked thither on their way between Scandinavia and the 
Holy Land. Religious communities came to stay, and built their own churches. Visby had 
its own mint, its own Government, and its own code of sea law, which commanded obedience 
from the ports of Piussia to the Mediterranean, and forms much of the basis of modern 
maritime law. 



Fig. 4 — SiTL II VP uj- Vi^py, SHowiNo Walls and Main Thokoughfaees. 

N D. — Xnne of the buildings in the city :\re indieuted e\cept the churches of the t'.^elfth and thirteenth centurit^ The dotted lines show 
when- the w.iH has di->appeared, and al^o indicate the old line of the shore, and ot the two islands. The present <iuav i'- shown 
''Uriounding these, 

Nicolaus 
•i: .''t. (Itrtfudi 
C, St. Clement. 
i>, ?t, Urotten. 

^ Has disappeared. 


E, St. Lar'.. K, St Hans. *o, Russian Churcli. 7. ^fyiit Ifiis. 

F, ^t.Mary. L, St. Per. ", Holy Spirit. ly. TjarhoL 

H, St. Kann. ♦>!, St. Jacob, Vic-borg Cattle, 21. Kejsar Hus. 

J, St. Michael. x, St. Olof. 


To the thirteenth century also belongs the history of the Visby ramparts, which I divide, 
for convenience, into three periods, coinciding more or less with the beginning, the middle' 
and the end of the century. 


1. riRST Period. 

I have said that the city of Visby grew up round about the raised “Vi." or place of 
-sacrifice, above tlie harbour. This spot forms the southern e.vtremity of a ridge of rock running 
parallel with the shore, and descending steeply on this side, like a miniature"cliff or “ Mint " 
(by which name it is known in the town to-dayi. From the base of this rock the mmind slnnes 
at first very gently, and then more steeplv. to the sliore. formiim a series of Tf 

to build the town, wliich .spread northward as it m'ew ^ 

li::: »• 

thirteenth century. Of these St. Lars affords a striking e.xample of ea'rly Vvelfth*^cettimv 
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Eomanesque architecture. Some authorities place in the twelfth century also the remarkable 
“ Helgeandskirke (Church of the Holy Spirit), with its two-storied octagonal nave; but the 
early part of the thirteenth century is the date commonly assigned to this building. 

By the end of the twelfth century it is evident that Yisby had already reached a high 
degree of prosperity. Unfortunately, that prosperity meant loss to the rest of Gotland, where 
no separate towmship had formerly been recognised. The island as a whole had been the 
unit of social life, and free trade had been practised in its fullest form, native and foreign 
merchants alike living and trading where they chose. But only those Gotlanders who were 
established at Yisby were allowed to share in its life and privileges. The rest found their goods 
taxed and themselves shut out from its markets, as much by its exclusive laws as by the wall 
with which, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the town was enclosed. 



Fig. 5. — Tjabhof. 


Only a- wall of moderate height was built at first, varying from 15 to 18 feet. The masonry 
was squared, uncoursed rubble of local limestone, the lower part being built with very large 
stones. It was finished at the top with wide battlements, alternately plain and pierced with a 
loophole. For a short distance at the north-east corner the later work has been cleared away, 
so that the wall stands out in its original line [figs. 2 and 12]. But it is easy to follow this 
throughout, as the battlements show distinctly in contrast with the later masoniy— generally 
of smaller stones — with which they were filled up at the subsequent raising of the wall. 

The line of this enclosing wall seems to have been determined by the ridge of rock 
whereof the famous “Vi” formed the southern extremity. It is built along the edge of this 
ridge, on the landward side, and down the slope to the sea at the north and south ends of the 
town. Along the sea-front it followed what seems to have been the old line of the shore for a 
distance which I find given as 1,950 yards. The three landward sides are estimated at 
2.400 yards, making a total circuit of 4.350 yards. A considerable portion of the south and 
west walls has disappeared, but the rest of the line remains standing, with only a few breaches. 

Three buildings, at any rate, along the ramparts seem to have been in existence before 
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the wall was marked out. These are indicated in black on the site map : the square, solid 
fortress (No. 27) now known as the “Knit Torn,'' or Powder Tower, down by the sea; the 
so-called “Mint Plouse " on the slope at the north-east corner; and a remarkable building 
(No. 19) between the east and south gates, evidently deserving of a worthier title than the 
“ Tjarhof.” or Tar-factory, by which it is now distinguished. 

This last is a long and now rather low building, with an almost flat roof of large slabs of 
limestone, which mav very w'ell have been put on, in its later dajs of tai manufactuie, at the 
first-floor level of the original structure (there are indications of this having been carried up to a 
greater height). The doorway on the outer face of the building is blocked up, and so are the 
windows, which are of extremely simple construction [fig. 5]. 

I should conjecture that we have here one of the oldest buildings which still exist at 
Yisby. Certainly it must have been already standing when the first wall was planned, for this 
butts against it with straight joint on either side. Also, it cuts obliquely through the line of 

the wall, instead of projecting at 
right angles, as do all the other 
buildings along the ramparts, with 
the exception of the ‘ ‘ Mynt-hus 

[fig. ‘2]. 

It is a matter of history that 
Yisby had its own mint by the 
thirteenth century, and although 
there seems nothing but tradition 
to connect it with this building, 
there are the remains here of a 
fine vaulted hall, with a story of 
fair height above it. That it was 
built earlier than the city wall is 
evident from the oblique angles 
which it makes with this, and from 
the line of junction between the 
two. The first battlemented ram- 
part was built with a straight joint 
against the Mint House, and has come away from it, leaving a wide crack. Above the line 
of the battlements, the later masonry, added when the walls were raised, butts more closely 
against the older structure. 

Certain other buildings — six in number — I take to have been erected together with that 
first city wall, and the first point to notice about them is that they are all ranged about the 
south-east end of the rock ridge, which formed the first focus of the town. There is the south 
gateway tower, giving on to the main road into the country, and two square towers just beyond 
this, where the wall turns westward : all simple structures of only a moderate height [fig" 3] 

I measured the tower next to the south gate (No. 25'), and found its dimensions as follows: 
projection 15 feet 3 inches, face 30 feet 6 inches, height about 43 feet. 

Northward of the south pate, between it and the TjTirhof. are two more buildings which 
seem to havu been erected together with the wall. One of these OVo. 22) is so much defaced 
with later work that I could not make much of it ; the other, the ’• Kejsar Hus ” tticr 61 is a 
striking example of a thirteenth-century house— possibly a storehouse and hall of exedian^e for 
the German merchants, who are described in thirteenth-centurv charters as “ Emperor’s men ” 
It was used as a State prison in the eighteenth century, and tiie line of junctiem with the inner 



Fig. 6 — Kejsar Hus. 
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face of the rampart is covered with cement and plaster ; but on the outside there are clear 
indications of the house being bonded into the 
wall, which cuts at right angles through its 
centre. 

A short distance beyond the Tjarhof again 
stands a semicircular tower (No. 17, described in 
one old map as “ Turns Kickath ’0, which I think 
was also built with the wall [fig. 7]. It is based 
on a little promontory of rock, which may possibly 
have determined both its position and form. It 
is the only one built with a rounded face, and 
the masonry is of a bold and simple character. It 
has been walled up on the inside, and converted 
into a storehouse, with a gable hood for a roof, 
which looks extremely incongruous at close quarters, 
but forms an effective feature in the line of ramparts 
at a distance. 

At the completion of this first period, then, we 
have the old merchant settlement developed into an 
independent and alien city, enclosed by a low wall, 
into which perhaps nine towers and other structures 
were either built or incorporated, chiefly round 
about the south-east plateau, which I take to have 
been the original heart and centre of the town. 

II. Second Peeiod. 

To the Gotlanders outside the pale of Visby the enclosing of the town was a bitter affront, 
and one which they were not slow to resent. In the year 1288 their hostility was organised 
into open warfare, and long before that date the rich burghers must have realised the possibility 
of an attack upon their usurping city. Accordingly, they set to work to fortify the most 
important positions along the wall at no very long time, probably, after its completion. I call 
this the second period in the history of the ramparts, and should place it, roughly, at about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, a time of great building activity within the city. Some 
fine work in the way of church building belongs to this period, notably the greater part of the 
beautiful Abbey Church of St. Karin. 

I called attention to the fact that the towers which seem to have been erected together 
with the wall stand round about the important south-east rock plateau, and it is interesting to 
note that the six which, from details in their construction, I should place in the second period 
are ranged along the remaining section of the east wall. A glance at the map will show that 
this would be the part upon which attention would next be concentrated for defence against an 
inland foe ; and the two towers wliich give the impression of being the earliest built along this 
stretch occupy the two most commanding positions, at angles in the wall, at either end of a 
slightly projecting platform of rock. 

The importance of these towers (Nos. 9 and 13) is further emphasised by the bastions built 
on to the face of No. 9, and along the north side of No. 13, apparently for the purpose of 
enfilading the ditch in between [fig. 8 and headpiece]. They are pierced with loopholes, and 
are somewhat roughly built up to the height of the rectangular bases of the towers, which are 
the only two thus fortified. 



Eig. 7. — Tower 17. 
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The towers themselves are constructed on the plan adopted with the majority of those added 
later, as projections outside the rampart. They are open tow’ards the town, and present, on 
the outside, a rectangular base up to the lower level of the battlements, or about 13 feet 




above the ground. Above that level the walls are carried up as five sides of an octagon, the 
change in form being effected by cutting off the external angles with what I may perhaps term 
broaches, sloping sharply back against the diagonal faces. Each face is pierced with narrow 

embrasures, one above another, 

■ and access to the different 

levels, on the inside, was 
' evidently obtained by means of 

wooden floors and ladders, the 
sockets for which can still be 
seen. 

This type of structure is 
repeated in thirteen of the 
towers still standing, with no 
essential differences, but with 
certain variations of detail 
which help to suggest the order 
of their erection. The rectangu- 
lar base in tlie later towers is 
carried up above the level of the 
battlements to the height of the 
raised rampart-^i.e. about 30 
feet — and the ground-plan in 
Fig. 9 .— Tiiuer 14. thesc is larger than in Nos. 9 and 

13. I should conjecture that 
these towers had not been so tall as those built later, but they are too much I>roken down to 
afford any certain evidence upon this point. It is, indeed, one of the many puzzles which 
the Visby walls afford to try and find a reason for the almost entire disappearance of the upper 
portion of these two towers. 
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The towers marked 14 and 15 w^ere, I think, next added, to protect the more level stretch 
of ground towards the east gate [fig. 9], They are in far more perfect condition than the other 
two, but they also present the characteristics of low bases and wide-jointed masonry, with 
larger-faced stones and less mortar than in the later work. In No. 15 the line of junction 
between the tower and the wall, on the south side, shows 
with special clearness the order of the different stages of 
rampart building. The wall at this point is based on 
the rock ridge, at the very edge of this, and the tower was 
built over the face of the rock and against the wall, up to 
the foot of the battlements, and bonded in with the 
masonry filling up the space to the top of these ; while 
above this level the raised part of the wall is butted 
against the side of the tower. 

The angles between the towers and the rampart afford 
an interesting field for study all round the circuit. Some 
of the most useful pieces of evidence as to the gradual de- 
velopment of the fortifications can be gleaned from these. 

The growing anxiety for the safety of the town also found expression in the building of 
gateway towers over the east and north entrances. The latter presents some interesting 
features. It is built against the inner and outer faces of the city wall, round an archway 
similar to the existing “ Fishermen's Gate ” beside the Krut Torn, and that it was not part of 
the original plan is shown by its line of intersection with 
the wall, which turns from east to south just befj^ond the 
entrance. The tower is built right into the corner, on 
the inside, standing square with the north wall, so that 
its exterior projection meets this at a distance of about 
2 feet from the angle on the outside. This north-east 
corner of the wall, therefore, is seen up to the height 
of the old battlements, above which the later masonry 
shows no angle, but is carried on in the same line and 
butted against the tower with a straight joint [fig. 13]. 

III. Third Period. 

We come now to the third, and in some respects 
the most interesting, stage of the rampart building, com- 
prising an immense amount of work done within a com- 
paratively short space of time. Popular tradition places 
it in the last decade of the thirteenth century, after the 
open attack upon the towm in 1288. 

The attack was not successful. The peasant force 
was met by the better-armed burghers at some distance 
from Visby, and w’as routed with heavy loss. But the 
Gotlanders wTre a courageous as well as a fiercely angry 
people, and they would have gone on fighting had not 
the priests persuaded them into a truce, which they made use of to lay their grievances before 

the Swedish King Magnus Ladislas. 

Gotland had for some centuries been drawn into special relationship with Sweden by a 
treaty w’hich bound the Sw’edish kings to protect the island in time of need, and entitled them, 

p 



Fig. 11 .— North Gate. 



Fig. 10.— Ground Peak op North Gate. 
Scale ^ inch to 1 foot. 
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Fig. 12 . — Inside North Gate 


in return, to levy a general tax upon its people. The terms of this treaty, apparently, the men 
of Visby had violated in fortifying their city without their patron’s leave, an offence that King 
Magnus was as ready as the islanders could wish to resent and punish. He promptly called 
upon the merchant fraternity to double their yearly levy, besides paying a heavy fine for the 
offence of having built and fortified their wall, and for the privilege of further strengthening 
it in the future. 

This privilege, according to the commonly received tradition, they proceeded to exercise 



Fig. lo. — O utside North Gate. 
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at once by raising the city wall and more than trebling the number of towers along it, in the 
course of the following decade. Dr. Hildebrand, however, the eminent antiquarian, seems to 
be of opinion that all this work was completed before the fighting of 1288. The point is not 
material from an architectural point of view, as it only makes a difference of ten years or so in 
the date of this third period. In any case, we may place this in the last quarter of the century, 
when the power and fame of the city were at their height and the name of Visby had become 
a byword for wealth and splendour. The legends of those days speak glibly of silver roofs to 
the towers, and copper window-frames 
in the tall merchant houses, and 
golden cradles for the children, and 
gems to adorn the walls of the 
churches. The brick roses at the west 
end of St. Nicolaus are said to have 
gleamed red with great carbuncles 
which glowed as a beacon to ships at 
sea. And if some of these glories 
read rather like a fairy-tale, it is 
certain that the Visby of the latter part 
of the thirteenth century was a city 
of possibly unparalleled magnificence. 

The work done to the ramparts 
during this third period comprised the 
raising of the city w^all and the addi- 
tion of forty or more new towers of 
various types. They are all open on 
the inside, with the one exception 
of the north-west corner tower, popu- 
larly known as ''Carnes'' (No. 30). 

The two small towers betw^een this 
and the “ Krut Torn" (No. 28, and 
No. 29, known as the " Jungfru 
Torn") are also practically enclosed. 

They are built as battlemented 
buttresses against the outer face of 
the wall, which apparently was not 
raised along this seaward side. It is 
only about 15 feet high here, on the 
inside, with wide battlements. 

Two more square gateway towers Pig the n.w. Gateway Toweb. 

were built, No. 12 (enclosed to form 

a storehouse, in the eighteenth century) and No. 1. at the north-west corner [fig. 14]. 
A number of rampart towers w'ere also added on the plan already described, with rectangular 
base and five-sided upper part. Four of these w^ere built along the north wall, and six along 
the east w all. Whether there w^ere any on the w^estern section of the south w all it is impossible 
to say, this part having entirely disappeared. 

I have already touched upon the slight differences distinguishing these tow^ers from 
the four earlier ones of the same type along the east wall. Those on the north side are the 
tallest, and probably the latest built. Their greatest height is about 70 feet. They are not 
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Fig. 15. — East Wall. 


absolutely uniform in their dimensions, but on ground-plan they measure, roughly speaking, 
from 20 to 30 feet in projection and from 24 to 28 feet across the face. 

One of them (No. 4) has an arched 
entrance thi’ough its rectangular base, but 
this looks rather like an afterthought. 
There is no sign of an inner archway, as 
in the other gateway towers, and the place 
of a portcullis arch on the outside is 
supplied by grooves on either side of the 
doorway, where the wall has been refaced 
up to the height of the broaches, to 
provide a sufficient protection for the 
purpose. 

The most remarkable feature of this 
later work is the type of balcony tow'er, 
or bartizan, evolved in the raising of the 
ramparts. These “saddle"’ or ‘'hang- 
ing ” towers, as they are termed locally, 
are, so far as I know, peculiar to Yisby. 
They were added as further defences mid- 
way between the taller towers (i.e. from 
120 to 140 feet distant from these, on 
either side), and must originally have 
been about twenty in number. But only 
in most cases bringing the w^all with them — 
owing to their unusual method of construction [figs. 15 and 16]. 

This is aptly described by their popular 
name of Saddle-tow^ers, their side walls being 
perched across and astride of the raised rampart 
for some six feet above the summit of this. 
They are carried about half-way down the wall 
on either side, and rest upon large stone 
corbels. Like the other tow^ers, these 
“saddles” are open at the back, and the 
battlemented face is supported by a wdde arch 
built against the rampart w’all. The effect is 
extremely picturesque, but the strain on the 
w^all seems to have been excessive. So far as I 
can judge, all those that have come down have 
fallen outside the wall, and their tendency to 
do this is showm by the fact that tw^o of the 
remaining eight are buttressed up from the 
outside. 

As I have said, the arcli on the outer face 
springs from corbels, but it apparently was 
not bonded into the rampart wall. A portion 
of this has been left standing in one instance, 
showing the corbels, and also a fair face against which the arch had rested. 

The one remaining tower of this typt* along the north wall was probably one of the latest 


eight now remain, the rest having fallen clown- 





Fig. 16. — E\bT W'aLL. 
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built, and some care seems to have been taken to adjust the balance by increasing the projection 
of the side walls at the back and by making canted corners on the front. But even here a 
strong buttress has been built beneath the arch to prevent it from sharing the fate of the three 
others formerly along this side. Two of them fell in 1842 and 1866 respectively, making great 
breaches in the wall. 

This later saddle-tower is more elaborate in construction than the others, but I do not 
think it is so picturesque. The simplicity of outline forms one of the most striking features of 
these bartizans. Another characteristic point to note is the absence of uniformity in the height, 
span, and form of their supporting arches. Most of them are pointed, but they are rounded in 
one or two of the smaller ‘‘ saddles on the east wall. The span of these is barely 20 feet, 
while those on the south w^all measure 25 feet. 

These variations give rise to some interesting questions of construction, and I believe the 
explanation is to be found in a feature of the original city wall which w^as almost entirely 
obliterated by the 
w'ork of raising and 
thickening done at 
this third period. 

That W'ork included a 
strong buttress of 
fairly rough masonry 
built against the 
inner face of the 
wall, round the three 
landward sides, and 
supported upon a 
row of low pointed 
arches springing 
from the ground. 

These arches form 
another striking — 
and, I believe. 



unique — feature of |||^-,||,| i 

the Visby ramparts, ‘ ' Fig. i7 .— Toweb 26. 

and in the references 

to them that I have come across in the guide-books of the place it seems taken for granted that 
they belong to this third period, and that the buttress was arcaded in this unusual fashion either 
to economise materials, or possibly to provide space for storage. 

The general effect in most parts— and specially inside the north w’all— certainly suggests 
the impression of the arches being simply a part of the buttress, but various details, taken 
together, point to an earlier origin. I believe that the first city wall was provided on the inside 
—for a great part of its length at any rate— with a projecting ledge or platform from 2 to 3 feet 
in width, supported upon a line of arches built against the wall up to a convenient height for 
looking out between the battlements. On the slope above the Mint House, where the later work 
has recently been cleared away, just such a ledge has been exposed [fig. 12], and it would have 
been a feature of obvious utility in so large a circuit of wall with so few towers as were in the 
original scheme. Outside some of the oldest towers the buttress stops a few feet short, leaving 
a small platform open immediately above the arches, and below a doorway in the side wall, 
which projects, in these earlier towers, inside the rampart [fig. 17]. Also, here and there 
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Fig. lb — Toweb 9. 


along the inner face of the south and east walls 
a line of flat stones can be distinctly traced 
immediately above the arches. It seems clear 
that these were in existence before the raising 
of the rampart, and that the ledge above them 
was utilised as a base for the later buttress work 
and for the side walls of the saddle-towers. 

The corbels supporting the front arches 
of the ‘‘ saddles ” are built in with the later 
masonry between the old battlements, and 
rest upon the lower level of these. So that 
this striking form of tower seems to have been 
suggested by the main features in the wall to 
be raised, and would necessarily be subject to 
certain variations corresponding with the 
breadth and height of the battlements, which 
are not uniform throughout. 

The line of inner arches was interrupted 
by the earliest towel’s, but the later ones were 
built against the outside of the rampart up to 
this height, and then carried up, with faced 
masonry, flush with the interior face of the 
wall. The towers stand open now down to the 
ground, but the broken masonry at their inner 
angles affords undoubted evidence of the 


arches having been originally carried across [figs. 18 and 19], 


The great height of the north wall (nearly 30 feet in some parts, or from 4 to 6 feet higher 
than the east wall; would require a thicker buttress, and I venture to suggest that here it may 
have been found needful to case over the original arches, so as to obtain a broader base than the 
narrow platform would afford. At the corner of one of the towers (No. 3) the broken inasonrv 




affords suggestive 
evidence that this 
was done [fig. 20], 

The place of the 
blocked-up gangway 
was supplied through- 
out by two wooden 
galleries, one at about 
the old level, and one 
near the top of the 
wall. Tlie two lines of 
socket -holes for cross- 
beams. or putlogs, can 
be clearly followed. 

There is no doubt 


j that this line of 




Fig 10.— Toweb 11, 


ground arches greatly 
adds to the pic- 
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turesqueness of the inner face of the ramparts. The effect is particularly striking along the 
north wall, where a delightful shady walk runs down the slope towards the shore, its name of 
Silfverhattan commemorating the silvery roofs of the towers in their palmy days. Another 
attractive rampart walk is the “ Murgatan (Wall-street), just beyond the east gate, where, 
until the last few years, there still stood the wooden posts and beams of a rope-walk dating back 
to the Middle Ages. 

lY. Yisby’s Fall. 

The beginning of the fourteenth century found Yisby at the zenith of its wealth and fame : 
the Queen City of the Baltic, guarded by its formidable circuit of rampart walls and towers. In 
appearance these would seem to defy all comers, and it is one of the ironies of Yisby’s history 
that they proved so useless when the robber King 
Yaldemar of Denmark made his raid upon the treasure 
city in the year 1361. 

The Swedish King Eric wTote twice to the Yisby 
burghers, warning them of Yaldemar's purpose, and 
urging them to be prepared; but they seem to have 
reckoned themselves safe behind their splendid ramparts, 
and all active efforts to repel the invading army were left 
to the despised country folk. The Gotlanders had not 
lost their courage, and they mustered in force to meet 
King Yaldemar when he landed on the island at some 
distance from Yisby. They were utterly routed, but made 
another gallant attempt to stop his progress a little 
further on. Again they were defeated, but once more 
they gathered themselves together for a final stand on the 
broad plain overlooked by Visby’s southern w^all. The 
burghers must have looked down from their watch- 
towers upon the fearful slaughter wKich ensued, and 
possibly it broke their courage. At any rate they made 
no attempt at holding the walls so elaborately prepared to 
stand a siege, but opened the south gate to admit the 
conqueror. And there seems a certain grim appropriate- 
ness in King Yaldemar 's answering insult, which was to 
have a breach deliberately made in the wall for his entry, 
in token that he came by force of arms. 

Local tradition points to the broken wall near 20.— To^nzb a (s.e. angle) 

the Tjarhof as the ‘'Danish breach’’; but it is 

tempting to suggest that this may have been made close to the south gate, on the eastward 
side. The original wall here has been obviously broken and rebuilt to the height of the raised 
wall, all at one period, with large square blocks of stone and very little mortar. This later work 
IS carried up from the base of the wall to its summit without a break, and the line of junction 
with the old masonry beside the south gate is plainly visible. Also there is no trace of a saddle- 
tower on this stretch of wall, which is butted up against the curious old building (No. 23) at its 
eastern extremity, and is finished along the top with short, thick battlements, to be found 
nowhere else in the w^hole circuit of the ramparts. There is, of course, no conclusive evidence 
as to the date of this work, hut it is at least possible that the men of Yisby did not suffer the 
breach to he left open for the benefit of future enemies, and that this rebuilt portion is four- 
teenth-century wwk put in to reinstate their defences and to cover up the traces of that time 
of humiliation and loss. That they were anxious to forget the part they had played is shown 
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by the legend which gave its name to the “ Jungfru Torn,” wherein was said to be walled up 
a maiden who had betrayed the town into Valdemar’s hands. 

The robber king's sack of the town seems to have been as thorough as he could make it. 
Gold and silver from the merchants, and jewels from the churches (including the famous 
carbuncles from S. Nicolaus) were gathered together by his men in barrels-full, so the story 
goes ; and when he took his departure, at the end of a month, he claimed the whole of Gotland 
as his own possession. 

There was no lasting peace or prosperity after that for the merchant city. Denmark and 
Sweden fought repeatedly over so rich a prize, and their kings looked upon it as a mine of wealth 
to be drawn upon at need. Nor were matters improved even when the two kingdoms came to be 
united under a single sovereign. For one of these — Eric of Pomerania — in 1411 built the 
Castle of Visborg, in the south-west corner of the town, and made it into a pirate stronghold from 
which to capture the merchant vessels bound for Visby’s harbour. The traces of this fifteenth- 
century work are now to be seen only in the few remaining fragments of the castle, and in the 
absence of walls along the southern slope down to the sea, these having been pulled down to 
make room for the castle precincts. 

All through the fifteenth century Visby was gradually losing its position in the world of 
commerce. Fresh trade routes were being opened up, and Gotland was no longer the centre 
that it once had been. From being the leading city in the Hanseatic League it descended to 
being first only in one of three groups, and this distinction in turn was challenged by its rivals. 
The rising town of Liibeck, in particular, was resolute in its persistent attacks upon Visby’s 
pre-eminence, and gained justification when the lords of Visborg Castle began to plunder 
Liibeck vessels. This was what the Danish Admiral Norrby did when he was put in command 
of the castle at the beginning of the sixteenth century. He made it his boast that he plundered 
only the richest ships, and with this view he singled out those of the Liibeck merchants for 
many a daring chase and capture. The Liibeckers carried their grievances indignantly to the 
Swedish king, whom they urged to undertake an expedition against Visby; but it seems to have 
miscarried, so they took the law into their own hands and boldly attacked the city that had once 
been the glory of their merchant league. They landed to the north of the town, and broke 
through the walls near the north-west gate, plundering, burning, and destroying houses and 
churches, and laying siege to the hated castle. This time Visby had no power to rally, and 
when peace settled down once more it was the peace of extinction. The Lubeckers’ breach was 
never repaired, and a great gap in the wall shows where they made their entry. Churches and 
houses were left to fall into decay; the monks left their abbeys, the rich merchant vessels 
vanished from Gotland’s shores, and when the island came finally under Swedish rule, after the 
Peace of Bromsebro, m 1645. the once famous city had dwindled into a handful of humble 
dwellings sheltered among the ruins of the past. Visborg Castle was destroyed, and the stones 
were used by one of the Swedish kings to make lime for his new palace; but the ramnarhs and 
most of the churches, were left alone for rack and ruin to do their worst until recent times 
when \eiy intelligent care has been given to their preservation. " ^ 


Ihtie are moments when the sun shines bnghtly upon that splendid line of ramnarts 
when you can fancy that they still screen the wonderful merchant citv. and can read m tT i 
turret the glories of the past. But there are moments also when the desolation of the n 
all that speaks from those grey, gaunt towers, as the twilight deepens and the win I 
drearily through cracks and crannies, seems to echo the old Hebrew proplmt s Hment " 

Thf'y shall make a spoil of thy riches, and make a prev of thy merohandi-o • o a ii 
thy walls, and destroy thy pl asant houses: and they shall lay thv^stones and thv t 1 

midst of th’ water. . . . How art thou destroy .d, that wa.st' inhabited J r ■ ‘by dust in the 

which wasl strong in the sea, she and her inhabitants, which cause theh twortlT" “"'li 

TO DC on all that haunt it ! ’* 
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DISCUSSION OF ME. PORTEE’S PAPER. 

The President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mr, axel HAIG, who rose at the invitation of 
the President, said he was a native of, and had 
spent his early schooldays at Visby in Gotland, and 
could confirm all that Mr. Porter had said. He 
remembered as a boy that they would sometimes 
hear terrific noises during the night, and in the 
morning it would be found that the noises had been 
caused by the fall of portions of the old town walls. 
It used to make them feel very sad, for the memO' 
ries of the past greatness of their city were most 
precious to them. At the right-hand lower corner 
of Mr. Porter's plan would be seen a dotted space 
representing the site of the old castle built by King 
Eric — a very strong, fine, picturesque building. 
There still remained a comer tower which they 
would all admire ; it was a pitv that it was the 
only part left of the great quadrangle of buildings. 
In the seventeenth century King Charles XI. 
of Sweden, the father of Charles XII., wanted 
material and lime for the building of Carlskrona, 
and many of the stones from the castle were taken 
for the purpose. There was another part of the 
inside wall which they ought to know a little 
more about, namely, the middle of the western 
wall, which stood near the water. Heie were the 
remains of a castle called '' Kalfskinshuset,'" 

" Calf's Hide House,” the space having been got 
from the town in the same way as the space was 
uot for the building of Carthage, by cutting a hide 
into thin strips and surrounding therewith the 
entire area required for the buildhig. Only the 
cellar walls and some vaults remained, and these 
were within the precincts of the Burgomaster’s 
house. The castle owed its origin to a great 
warrior, Severin Norrby, a faithful adherent of 
the cruel King Christian II. of Denmark, who 
beheaded so many people. This man was a pirate, 
and brought in ships from the Baltic Sea. The 
old harbour of Norrby’s time, which is now filled 
m, was to the north of the two which were shown 
m the plan. Some years ago he (Mr. Haig) made 
an etching showing the old town seen from the 
sea ; in the middle distance was the Gothic palace 
called “ Kalfskinshuset,” and in the foreground a 
captured ship being towed into the harbour by 
some of Norrby’s boats. The etching is called 
‘‘ Towing in the Prize.” Among Mr. Porter's illus- 
trations was the cathedral, the only church 
now in use, with the restoration of which he 
(Mr. Haig) had had a great deal to do. It was 
interesting to note that after a fire in the eight- 
eenth century, the nave wall had been repaired 
and hidden by the aisle-roof, and nobody knew, 
except those who were familiar with the place, 
that there was a row of windows under the 
comice. He lowered that aisle-roof, and exposed 
the windows. They were not proper clerestory 


windows, because they lighted only the loft above 
the nave, but from the outside they took the place 
of clerestory windows. The towers were built in 
the middle of the eighteenth century after the fire. 
He had enjoyed the Paper very much indeed, and 
he begged the meeting to unite mth him in giving 
Mr. Porter a very heart v vote of thanks. 

Me. GEOFFRY LUCAS [F.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said that when he first set eyes on 
the walls of Visby last July they had a somewhat 
inhospitable appearance, for he arrived, as was 
usual, at 5.30 in the morning, from Stockholm, 
and found the hotels full. The walls were cer- 
tainly most romantic and interesting, and the 
town itself very fascinating with its winding 
narrow streets and little whitewashed houses. 
Built on a slope, the white houses, green 
foliage, ruined churches and walls, blue sea and 
bright sunshine made up the most charming 
picture that could be imagined. The churches 
were especially remarkable and interesting, and 
certainly repaid careful study. Here in England 
we had a few churches with double naves, but 
something of the sort was a frequent feature in 
Gotland, and was also found on the mainland. 
In the churches in the country around there were 
apparently two naves, but this was not really so : 
it was due to the peculiar system of vaulting. He 
might add that every church he saw in Sweden was 
vaulted, and the vaults partook of a domical char- 
acter. Mr. Porter said that the walls of Visby were 
intended to safeguard a rich mercantile centre. 
That was the impression they gave. Yet it seemed 
to him that they were rather amateur fortifica- 
tions, and this was perhaps shown in their many 
clearly evidenced alterations and additions ; there 
was not that excellent science displayed in their 
disposition such as was to be found in the great 
fortified centres of France, but perhaps they were 
of earlier date than the fortifications of other 
European cities he had in his mind, being amended 
later to withstand advanced military skill. There 
was one aspect of the walls which Mr. Porter had 
only just mentioned — viz., the moat, ditch, or 
dyke which surrounded them. This was an im- 
mense ditch cut out of the limestone rock, and it 
still existed. It was threefold on the north side, 
and wide and spacious on the east. The inhabitants 
of the town evidently relied very largely on this 
moat (from which probably they got the material for 
building the walls) to keep the invaders from reach- 
ing the base of the fortifications. Mr. Porter had 
remarked that Visby was the one city of Gotland. 
That was so, and it seemed characteristic of Scan- 
dinavia generally that the population was widely 
spread over the ground. They were more or less 
a nation of peasants : not as we understood the 
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term in England, uneducated and working only for 
somebody else, but land^owners and people of im- 
portance, who had a voice in the Government, had 
gTeatly influenced the history of the nation, and 
really were the mainstay of the country. As was 
known, Sweden was to-day celebrated for its 
system of small holdings. For that reason the 
towns were not of such importance as dwelling 
])laees as they wei’e in England ; they were centres 
for education and commercial enterprise. It must 
be remembered that the population of the whole of 
Sweden was less than that of London, and it was 
lemarkable how. while there were large and busy 
towns, the people were so well spread over the 
land. Old Visby itself was the centre for various 
foreign merchants and particular associations of 
people who congregated there and protected them- 
selves bv these walls against the peasant Got- 
landers, and outside invaders. Perhaps but little 
was known here of mediaeval work in Sweden ; there 
was. however, a considerable amount that was 
<• harming and interesting. He had had the 
pleasure of being shown some of it by Professor 
Gurman, of L'psala, particularly the Cathedral of 
Strengnas which he had partly restored. A better 
example of careful restoration by one who was an 
absolute enthusiast about his work it would be 
impossible to find. The church was of very con- 
siderable size, and the whole of the vault was 
covered with coloured decorations. Professor 
(hrnian's inethod of j-estoration — or perhaps not 
so much restoration as perpetuation — was splendid. 
The people of Visby are very loyal. It was the 
anniversary of the Queen's birthday when he was 
tlieie, and the national flag was Hying on every 
tower : these blue and yellow national emblems 
fluttering in the breeze added greatly to the 
[>ictures<pieness of the scene, and though he paid 
more attention to the churches of Visby than to the 
walls, he cairied away from there a strong impres- 
sion of the aspect of a fortified mediaeval city which 
he would not liave missed the opportunity of gain- 
ing, and which formed a striking contrast to the 
progressive cities of the mainland. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.J, in sup- 
porting the vote of thanks to Mr. Porter, spoke of 
the peculiar and special pleasure it was to members 
to see their old friend Mr. Axel Haig, who was a 
verv distinguished Scandinavian. They had always 
picKired a Viking as more or less like Mr. Haig, m 
the somewhat remote past, and besides had valued 
his charming drawings. Tlie subject Mr. Porter 
had brought before them was very interesting, but 
it was scarcely artistic, except in an indirect sense, 
as there was no architectural style about fortifi- 
cations at all : the walls of York did not differ 
very much from those of Visby, and the walls of 
Dover Castle did not vaiy a great deal from the 
fortifications of Nuremberg. If one stiipped away 
the little detail round a particular doorway, the 
walls at these various places were much the ^aine 
in height, scheme of military usefulness, ami much 


about the same thickness. Visby, from what they 
had seen of it on the screen, might well have been 
some unknown Enghsh port or town. But there 
was much fascination about this fortification, 
because one wondered what on earth was the use of 
the towers ? How did the machine work ? Pro- 
bably the most enlightening publication on that 
subject was the series of articles by Viollet-le-Duc, 
in the Dictionyiaire Raisonne. That made per- 
fectly clear why the towers were open inside. He 
showed the floor and the cranes for pulling up the 
material, and how the towers were used as military 
stores. He (Professor Pite) imagined the battle- 
ments of Visby were covered with hourds, and he de- 
tected the holes for the putlogs, and on the towers 
were the holes for the ledges for the fighting gallery 
outside which was covered vdth a roof of tile or 
slate. Mr. Burges understood that aspect of 
walled cities and fortifications, and his work at 
Cardiff Castle showed us what a patch of Visby 
might have looked like when it was in fighting trim. 
He would commend the whole subject to architec- 
tural students from the point of view of the purpose 
and usefulness of these fortifications. They were 
not of much use to us architecturally otherwise, 
as there was very little detail, and their random 
picturesqueness was redolent of the Battersea Park 
grotto order, and that was not very useful, after all. 
The main lesson was concerned with the entire 
directness and purposefulaess of the whole busi- 
ness. It meant war and defence, and unless we 
took the pains to understand military science, at 
the best the study would not be a very practical 
one. But if we could open our eyes to that, and 
begin to realise why and wherefore these things 
were so constructed, we should find there were few 
subjects more fascinating. The town of Rothen- 
burg, in Bavaria, still had hourds and galleries, with 
wooden staircases, walls, towers, and almost all the 
machinery of the siege itself. In some parts of 
Nuremberg they existed, but he did not thinkwe had 
got any left at home, other than those which Burges 
re-created for us. But York was verv interesting. 
One could run round the walls of York, on the top, 
and form a fair idea of how it worked. But he 
most cordially invited members of the Institute 
who were resident in London not to forget that 
we had a live fortress in London still ; that if anv- 
thing went wrong with the dockers, or with any- 
body else, we sliould turn our attention to the 
lower, uliich was our military centre, and one of 
the few mediipval fortresses still kept in fightino- 
tiini. It was an iii.stance ol a mediaeval castle 
used to-day for the purpose of military force, and 
over eight hundred years. 
Jhe lower of London occupied very much the 
position witli regard to an important port and 
the in^)ortant sea trade that the fortress of Visbv 
did. There wvas one broad distinction between 
these continental towms and our own country ; the 
continental towns were practically independent 
corporations, repulilifs or states, and they had 
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to arm themselves not only agaiiist pirates and 
brigands, but also against their own neighbours. 

Mr. C. FITZEOY DOLL [F.] said that what 
interested him more even than the wails of Visby 
was what had happened within those walls. They 
were to the Teutonic race what the walls of Rome 
were to the Latin race. Within the walls of 
Yisby was sown the seed which under their protec- 
tion germinated and grew up in time to be the 
greatest social power, the " Third Estate." The 
merchants, having suffered for a long time from 
the depredations of robber knights, militant 
bisliops. and the hordes of freebooters that infested 
<Termanv and Europe generally after the first 
(■rusades, made a stronghold on the island of 
tTotland where they could deposit and defend 
their treasure with their fleet. In the Church of 
•"^anta Maria Teiitonicorum in Visby was de- 
])osited the chest of the Hanseatic League, that 
great League with which were mixed up the 
people of England, in a manner which very few of 
us realised or had ever taken the trouble to find 
uut. Professor Dohme, in Berlin, had remarked 
to him that the history of the Hanseatic League 
was so vast that it had even frightened Mommsen, 
Kanke^ and Gefikens, none of whom cared to ap- 
proach such a huge task. The Hansa had a bear- 
ing on our social condition, and on everything 
which had grown up during the Middle Ages, and 
the literature was so enormous that a Commission 
would be needed even to read the papers which are 
stored in the cities which formerly formed the 
League. There was Visby, and there were three 
other cities, Liibeck, Portland, and Soest — the 
•^asutum of Tacitus, whence Varus led his legions 
never to return again — each had its Alderman, 
to whom was entrusted a key of the chest he 
had referred to. Each of these towns had a key 
»>n a shield for their arms. From that organisa- 
tion, which was started at Visby, was created the 
whole series of factories which reached from Nijni 
Xovgorod to Bristol and Bergen to Ghent. In 
London and in all the northern cities of Europe the 
ffanseatic League was more or less paramount as 
u mercantile organisation. There was no doubt 
that the whole of our London municipal govern- 
ment emanated from that combination. The 
^^oester Schraa, or great writing, which may be seen 
tliere was the basis of the municipal law of London, 
in the Guildhall were preserved the documents 
which were written at the time, and they had been 
published by the historian Schultze, in Germany, 
riie Hanseatic League even gave ns our money ; 
to this day we speak of our money as sterling, the 
name having come from the Hanseatic merchants, 
who were called *’ esterlings.'’ Nearly all the guilds 
of London came from that organisation. He only 
wished that the young men in the profession would 
go to some of those Hanse towns in the North. 
They all go South, and make Italian architecture 
their study, only to return and erect buildings in 
uo way suited to our climate and necessities. But 


if they were to go to some of these North European 
towns they would see there most instructive ex- 
amples of the art of their forefathers and the kind 
of material with which some of the men with the 
greatest reputations, even at the present day, had 
filled their sketch-books. Certainly these famous 
old towns were the most picturesque that he knew, 
and they appealed, and ought to appeal, to every 
Englishman as the architectural expression of the 
land from which his forefathers sprang. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote, said 
that these old German towns were immensely in- 
teresting historically, and immensely picturesque, 
but he could not support Mr. Dolls recommenda- 
tion to their students to go and study there, unless 
it was for historical purposes. To study their art, 
they should go to headquarters, to France and 
Italy, for Gothic and Neo-classic. Professor Pite 
had pointed out the practical purposes for which 
these structures were originally designed, and, by 
implication, had shown how useless they were 
unless for practical purposes. That Avas a point 
which Mr. Porter had touched upon, and he should 
like to see it carried further, for the deA^elopment 
of military fortifications was a subject Avhich 
might well be studied. They had a A^ery remark- 
able instance of it in the walls of Visby, and in 
other toAAms ; one knew about the bastions, and 
the very curious plans which they arrived at in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mr. Porter's 
Paper AA^as a most delightful one, and it had 
eAudently been a labour of loA^e to him ; he had 
done his work A^ery thoroughly, and had told 
them things which Avere neAv to many of them. 
Looking at the geographical position of Gotland 
one could understand its history, because it lay in 
the main sea-road for coasting ships going west and 
east, Avhich was A^ery important : its geographical 
position had much to do Avith Avhat happened. 
They had also to thank Mr. Porter for the beautiful 
vieAA's he had shown them, and the patient waA" in 
which he had Avorked out the history of this dead 
city. There were many others— Carcassonne, 
Aigues Mortes, Brouage in the west of France, 
Veere near Middlebiirg, Bruges, and others — AALich 
it would well repay their students to take up and 
study. 

Mr. PORTER, in reply, said it had indeed been 
a labour of love to work out these few details. He 
did not mean to suggest, and he hoped he had not, 
that when he had foiished Avith the Avails of Visbv, 
there A\^as not enough to induce any member to go 
to this interesting place and tell them some more. 
He AA^ould suggest that Mr. Haig should read a 
paper on that very interesting Avork Avhich Avas now 
being carried out under Dr. Ekhofi at the churches 
of St. Clement s and St. Nicholas — St. Clement's 
perhaps especially, Avhere the foundations of three 
former churches had already been uncovered. But 
he had only just touched the fringe of the subject, 
and he was perfectly satisfied if anything he had 
said AA'ould lead others to go there. 
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EEYIEWS. 

AEOHITECTURAL DRAWING. 

ArcJiitectuml D) (tiL'infi and I >i aiightbinen. Bu lieginald 

Blo)nneJ(L A.R.A. With 103 illu^lratimis. Sin. 

Ijoiid. 1012. 10s. OJ. net. A Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Biomtiekrs new volume, Architect nfol Dratv- 
ituj and Draughts men, is, like all his previous work, 
a thoroughly satisfactory and almost exhaustive 
tieatise un the sul)ject he is dealing with. It 
possesses, too. the great advantage of close asso- 
ciation with the still more important work he has 
already done. An account of draughtsmanship 
could scarcely be thoroughly woiked out except by 
one who had an adequate knowledge of the phases 
of practical art with which it had been associated. 
Xor does his method of dealing with his subject 
leave anything to be desired : he has arranged it 
according to the nationalities which were the 
most conspicuous in the development of the art, 
both 2>i'actical and pictorial, showing alike the 
phases wliich were manifested in each case, the 
i elation between building and drawing, and the in- 
fluence exercised by one country over another. The 
illustrations are well selected and admirably repro- 
duced, and the book is one which cannot fail to 
exercise a valuable influence both on drawing and 
design. 1 ^liall assume that all who take an 
interest in architecture or draughtsmanship will 
seize the <)j>p<>rtunity of closely studying the work : 
and piopose to put on record the thoughts which 
have oecurred to me in reading it, whether in assent 
oi- dissent from the views set forth or implied. 

The primary impression on the reader will be 
(certainlv it has been so in my own case) that of the 
exuberant inspiration of the Renaissance ; of a 
wealth of imagination which could not be content 
with realisation in concrete form, but welled over 
into pictorial invention, often uncontrolled by con- 
siderations of the practical: sometimes weird, 
bizarre, and fantastic, but always suggestive and 
interesting. It would be scarcely an exaggeration 
to speak of the new mov^ement as an intoxication 
which required Bacchanalian orgies as an outlet, 
or to compare its developments to those of another 
art admittedly free from practical restrictions. 
8uch drawings as Piranesi's Carceri series can 
scarcely fail ta recall tlie wilder fantasies of Berlioz 
or Grieg. (I wonder, by the way, why the author 
failed to mention ^lervon, the Fiench etcher, 
whf)se work shows some afhnity wuth that of 
Piranesi. The comparison is specially interesting, 
seeing that, in the case of the Frenchman, genius 
w^hich is ■’ akin to madness " seems to have 
definitely passed the border-line of which the 
Italian just stopped short.) It is fortunate too for 
us that the conditions of an earlier time gave 
opportunities for the display of this exuberance 
which are denied to our own age : the backgrounds 
of pictures, the scenery of the stage, especiallv for 
the presentation of masques, the title-pages of 
books, — all afforded scope for its displav. Even 


these pictorial safety-valves proved insufficient ; 
and many actual buildings, started on a scale 
which the extravagance of the impulse dictated, 
but left incomplete or subsequently reduced in 
size, bear witness to a megalomania wiiich gratified 
one inspired generation and impoverished its more 
prosaic successors. Xo one has understood more 
thoroughly or brought home to us more vividly 
the force of the Renaissance as displayed in archi- 
tectural or quasi-architectural design than the 
author of this book. 

It is scarcely surprising that I. brought up in an 
heretical school and incompletely purged of the 
consequent taint, should differ from Mr. Blomfield 
in certain points w^hich, after all, are more or less 
irrelevant to his main argument, and so slight as 
to be difficult to define, I must therefore allow’ 
mvself to be somewhat discursive. 

There is no doubt that a majority of Gothic 
buildings, especially in this country, present a 
somew’hat casual appearance and show’ little trace 
of organised design ; and there is often so great a 
charm attaching to such incoherent effects that w e 
are apt to think that they represent the essence 
rather than the accidents of the style. Indeed, so 
far w’as theory, based on this misunderstanding, 
at one time carried that a review’er in the Qaarterhf, 
some forty years or more ago, maintained that it 
w’as only necessary to dismiss the designer and trust 
to the fortuitous concurrence of self-inspired 
masons to recover the conditions of the greatest of 
media" val achievements. Nevertheless, I believe 
that this impression of uncontrolled and unorgan- 
ised effort is misleading : that it is largely due to 
circumstance, to the Black Death of the fourteenth, 
and, in a less degree, to the Civil AVars of the 
fifteenth century, wdiich interfered with the full 
realisation of the ideal of the Middle xVges. 
arrested the completion of coherent design, and 
left to the imperfectly trained artificer wmrk wdiich, 
under more favourable conditions, would have been 
developed by an organisation of more accomplished 
w’orkmen. It seems possible, notwithstanding the 
paucity of records, to detect a leading distinction 
betw’een the two strains of wwk, — between the 
casual or vernacular, and that wdiich is w’ell 
ordered and fully considered : and of the latter 
there is a sufficiency in England, a superfluity on 
the Continent, to establish the fact that Gothic 
architecture at its best carries full internal evidence 
of deliberate and mature design. Mr. Blomfield 
has show’ll us clearly what methods the monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages indicate, and has put on 
record the small amount of documentarv evidence 
which survives. It is, indeed, strange that so 
much has been hid in the mist of an antiquity 
not, after all, so very remote. I am inclined to 
differ from his conclusions so far as this : 

I can recognise but one di.stinction betw’een the 
mediaeval and the modern method,— that the 
designer w^as then on the spot and closely associated 
with the workman, and that, having to deal wdth 
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organised and trained artificers, tlie control lie was 
called on to exercise was probably far less onerous 
and extensive than that which is required of the 
modern architect. But I cannot admit that this 
suggests the possibiKty of any beneficial change of 
method in the present, the former conditions being 
irrecoverable. 

What was the function of those few whose names 
have survived as architects, apart from that of the 
master-mason, it is not easy to determine. I think, 
however, that at least in one case, that of William 
of Wykeham, it must have been more than that of 
mere patron or paymaster, and for these reasons : 
Wykeham had been the King’s Surveyor at an 
early age, and before he had embarked ona defiinitely 
ecclesiastical career : the work executed under his 
supervision at Windsor shows a definite afldnity 
to that of his later years : this later work bears the 
common impress of a marked individuality ; and 
the latest executed at the charges of his estate, 
either in his extreme old age or, as some maintain, 
after his death, shows a distinct inferiority to that 
which preceded it. It could, indeed, scarcely 
be an exaggeration to assert that it was disgrace- 
fully scamped. 

On the subject of the growth of the Romantic 
movement and the lapse of the classical tradition in 
architecture, Mr. Blomfield has some interesting 
pages. I should, however, be disposed to differ 
from him in respect of some of his conclusions. In 
the first place, I find it difficult to beheve that Pope 
exercised any influence in the direction either of the 
Romantic movement or of the revival of Gothic. 
For the latter there seems to be nothing to show 
except a mild flirtation with the artificial ruin, 
evidenced by a grotto ’’ at Twickenham : for the 
former, he seems to have done more than any 
writer of the eighteenth century to rivet the chains 
of classicism : indeed, his influence on these lines 
was felt even in the earUer years of the nineteenth. 
Gray, on the other hand, though in the main an 
exponent of the classical tradition, gives a decided 
lead in the other direction. His letters to W alpole 
show that he was a student of Gothic architecture . 
he contributed to a history of Ely Cathedral, and 
came so far under the influence of the Romantic 
movement in literature as to think it worth 
to learn Icelandic, and in later fife to try his h^-pd 
on poems based on Scandinavian and early British 
examples. He was, moreover, an ardent lover of 
picturesque scenery — and so marks the parting of 
the ways more perhaps than any other figure in 
literature 

Mr. Blomfield appears to me to attribute the 
interruption of the classical tradition in architec- 
ture exclusively to the new heresy, which he says 
has retarded the development of architectoe m 
the country by at least a hundred years.” I should, 
myself, incline, even accepting his view that t e 
Gothic revival had in itself been altogether an evil, 
to put the blame at least as much on the later ex- 
ponents of the classical school as on the innovators. 


Had it not been that the former was beginning to 
loose its hold, it is, to me, inconceivable that 
such freaks as Batty Langley’s Gothicisation of the 
“ Orders ” and W^alpole’s Strawberry Hill in archi- 
tecture, or Macpherson’s Ossian and the Castle of 
Otranto in literature, could have led to any consider- 
able innovation. It seems to me that, after the 
influence of Wren had worked itself out, the phases 
that succeeded, though productive of much that 
possessed charm, had little of the quality which 
gives promise for the future. It was for the most 
part effete and decadent, and led by easy stages to 
a degraded vernacular which could not be expected 
to survive. 

In this respect the development was not dis- 
similar to that which somewhat earlier took 
place in literature. Readers could no more con- 
tinue to put up with stale classical tricks such as 
that of personification, carried^by Y ergil to the brink 
of insincerity, but degraded by the^later classicists 
to an artificiahty which is thoroughly absurd, — 
with Gray’s “ creeping Gain ” or Collins’ “ brown 
Exercise,” than in architecture to accept as features 
of a living art the unmeaning paraphernalia of an 
effete classicism. In art, as in politics, a point may 
be reached when reformation may be impossible 
and revolution inevitable ; and this^ appears to 
me to have been the condition both of architecture 
and literature towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. If so, and always presuming that the 
future lies exclusively with the classical idea, the 
new motive introduced may in the long run prove 
to have been the best if not the only way out of 
what had become an imfasse ; and classical archi- 
tecture may ultimately have to be grateful for an 
interregnum which enabled it to start again with a 
new vitahty. 

In conclusion I may remark that Mr. Blomfield 
carefully avoids producing the impression that 
draughtsmanship and architecture are interchange- 
able terms, and is sufficiently aware of the self-illu- 
sion which accomplishment in drawing may pro- 
duce — a danger indicated by Burges’ sarcasm on 
a contemporary, here recorded, that it was “ a 
pity he could not build his cross-hatching.” 

Basil Champneys. 


NOTES ON THE TOWN PLANNING ACT 
MEMORANDUM. 

By Raymond Unwin [F.] 

O NCE more, at the close of the third year since 
the passing of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, an interesting 3Iemorandum has been issued 
by the Local Government Board giving particulars 
of the work accomplished under the Act, particulars 
which deserve some notice and analysis. It will 
be well to take separately Part I., which deals 
with Housing, and Part II., which deals with Town 
Planning. 

E 
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Part L 

One of the most satisfactory results of the work- 
ing of the Act is the number of houses which have 
been put into proper repair owing to the new powers 
conferred upon local authorities. Under Section 15 
it is provided that in houses up to a certain maxi- 
mum size, varying from about 65. 2d. per week 
in country districts up to 15$. 6d. per week in 
London, there is to be iinphed in every letting an 
undertaking that the house during the whole 
period of the letting shall be kept by the landlord 
in ail respects reasonably fit for human habitation ; 
and the local authority is given power to see that 
this condition is carried out. Under this clause 
there have been repaired, since the Act came into 
force, 42,534 houses. Sections 17 and 18 em- 
power the local authorities to make closing orders 
for any house which is found to be xmfit for human 
habitation, which closing orders can be withdrawn 
if the house is put into order. There have been put 
into satisfactory repair as a result of these clauses 
altogether 30,047 houses. A total of 72,581 houses 
have thus been put into satisfactory repair as a 
direct result of the Act. 

In addition to this, the closing of houses which 
were in such a condition that the owners did not 
deem them worth repair, has removed a great 
number of unhealthy dwellings which the country 
is well quit of. Altogether, under Sections 15, 17, 
and 18, there have been closed or demolished, 
either voluntarily by the owner rather than execute 
repairs, or under demolition orders by the local 
authority, a total of 11.939 houses. 

When, however, we turn to the figures relating 
to the building of new houses, while undoubted 
progress has been made, and the numbers of houses 
taken in hand to build are much higher in the last 
year than in the previous years, the total figures 
fall very far short of the number demolished. 
xVppareiitly there have been built, or commenced 
to be built, by local authorities during the three 
years since the x\ct came into force, in urban areas 
2,666 houses, in rural areas 398 houses, making 
a total of 3,061, showing on the face of it as the 
result of the working of the Act nearly 12,000 
liouses closed and only a little over 3,000 built. 

The working of the Act has, however, in another 
manner stimulated the building of cottages. If 
we turn to Table 6 in the ^Memorandum, we shall 
find that the figures for the money advanced bv 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners to Public 
Utility Societies, companies, or private persons 
under the Housing of tlie Working Classes Acts 
have risen very rapidly since the passing of the 
1909 Act. The fi< nires were rising pre\'iously, and 
it is therefore not possible to fix exactly ho w*^ much 
of the increase is due to the passing of the Act, but 
it is probably safe to say that £250,000 of the 
increase is due to the Act. We have no figures 
showing how many houses this represents, but it 
would not, very likely, be less than 1,500, so that 


probably a total of between 4,500 and 5,000 new 
houses may be credited to the working of the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Act. So far as the houses 
have been built by the local authorities, a large 
proportion of them are probably finding accommo- 
dation directly for the same class of people that 
have been displaced by the closing and demolition 
of buildings. Probably this is also true indirectly 
of houses that have been erected through the Public 
Works Loans Board, only a proportion of which 
will represent the smaller type of cottage. It is, 
however, when we analyse the figures for the rural 
districts that there appears to be some cause for 
anxiety. Here apparently, under Sections 15, 17, 
and 18 there have been closed or demolished 
altogether 3,446 houses, whereas the total pro- 
vided during the period under the Act has 
been 398. Thus nearly nine houses have been 
closed for every house built ; and when we con- 
sider the great difiiculty of erecting houses in 
rural districts to be let at rents which will even 
approximately cover the cost of erection, and con- 
sider further that the Public Utihty Societies who 
have been borrowing largely from the Public AYorks 
Loans Commissioners have not hitherto been able 
to do much in rural districts, there appears some 
ground for the contention that further effort is 
needed to secure adequate housing accommodation 
in country areas. There are no figures to show 
what is the need in this matter, but some housing 
reformers of wide experience estimate that 100,000 
houses may be needed at the present moment in 
rural areas properly to provide for the population. 
It must not, however, be supposed that all the good 
resulting from the Housing and Town Planning 
Act appears in these figures. In the matter of 
repairing houses, it is probable that a very lai^^e 
number are put into good repair by the owners 
or their agents in order to avoid having notices 
served upon them by the local authorities ; thus 
the stimulus of the Act will extend over a much 
wider area than the figures show, extensive as this 
is, and the total amount of useful work in puttinfy 
buildings in repair directly due to the Act must 
be very large. Also the President of the Local 
Government Board, in his recent speech at Bath, 
stated that a very large number of houses had 
been built in many rural areas outside the Act. 


Part II. 

Turning now to Part II, Town Plannin<r ^ve 
fold a growing activity among local authonties 
but that after nearly three years no single sclieme 
has yet become an accomplished fact: 3 have 
reached their hnal sta-e and are awaitimr the ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board. Authority 
has been gi^n by the Board to local bodies to 
prepare li schemes and to one authority to adopt 
a scheme : 1_ further applications have been re- 
ceivedfm permission to prepare schemes; 14 local 
authoritie.s have i.ssued preliminary notices with a 
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view to applying for antliority, while 35 others 
have taken preliminary steps towards the issue of 
these notices, making a total of 82 schemes actually 
in progress, and the Board have knowledge of 51 
other schemes in preparation. It looks therefore 
as though there were 136 schemes altogether in 
various stages of development, in which 124 difier- 
ent local authorities are concerned. Considering 
how new this subject of Town Planning is to our 
local authorities, how much the work is in the 
liands of their officials, who already have enough 
routine work to pretty well fill their time, and how 
comparatively few people are yet qualified to 
handle the problem, this progress, though possibly 
slower than some hoped, must be admitted to be 
satisfactory progress in the right direction. 

The disappointing element in the figures is the 
one '* Authority given to adopt a scheme.’’ It 
was hoped that owners and Public Utility Societies 
would under the Town Planning Act be able to 
secure many of its advantages by comparatively 
simple schemes submitted for adoption by the 
local authority. Unfortunately the Act pro- 
vided for no adequate simplification of procedure 
in the case of such schemes, and it is evident that 
for one reason or another this part of the Act is 
not proving as valuable as was hoped. From the 
housing point of view this is unfortunate, because 
it is in the development of estates for housing 
purposes on what have come to be known as 
Garden City lines that we have mainly to look for 
improved housing accommodation. Such schemes 
are, at present, much hampered in their work 
because of the difficulty of securing the modifica- 
tions in the ordinary local by-laws which are 
required to adapt those by-laws to such a system 
of development; and it would certainly be very 
helpful if the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board could make provision for simplifying 
the procedure in connection with such schemes. 
It is also very desirable that some further provision 
should be made for dealing with building opera- 
tions during the preparation of a scheme. Pro- 
bably both these points could be met by providing 
that building operations on estates of single owners, 
or groups of owners, where the interests of adjacent 
property are not affected other than they would 
be by building carried on apart from any scheme, 
could be regulated by agreements made between 
the owners and the local authorities, which agree- 
ments should be submitted to and approved by 
the Local Government Board. In cases where 
Town Planning schemes were being prepared, or 
where the Local Government Board deemed it 
desirable that a scheme should be prepared, such 
agreements would be temporary in their character, 
and would be superseded by the scheme when it 
came into force. 

It is only necessary to peruse some of the schemes 
which have reached an advanced stage to realise 
that they will confer an immense boon on the dis- 


tricts with which they deal, and one can only hope 
that the progress which the last year has shown 
will be maintained and accelerated until the 
development of all growing areas is brought under 
the beneficial influence of a Town Planning scheme. 


COKEESPONUENCE. 

The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums. 

54 Bedford Sq^iinre, TEC. ; otli December 1912. 
To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — I have read with much interest the 
Paper in your issue of the 23rd November on the 
Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums, by 
Mr. S. Hurst Seager. I was present at the B.I.B.A. 
at both Mr. M eissmann’s and Mr. Edwin T. Hall’s 
Papers on this subject, and, like Mr. Seager, have 
visited many galleries in the hope of finding one 
perfectly lighted. As Mr. Seager says, the crux in 
the lighting of galleries is the trouble of reflections 
in the picture glass, and he gives a section through a 
gallery showing a means of lighting which he claims 
will make reflection impossible. 

There are, I think, two objections to his scheme. 
The fiirst is that it is unreasonably extravagant. 
He requires that his gallery shall be 44 feet wide, 
and criticises the Mappin Art Gallery as not being 
wide enough, though it is only 5 feet less than his 
own in width. Such a design means that for every 
two pictures measuring 8 feet wide each, a floor 
space of 352 square feet would be required. The 
second objection is that a very troublesome reflec- 
tion in the picture glass is that of the frames and 
pictures on the opposite wall. They must, of 
necessity, be in a strong light, and a light-toned 
picture facing a dark one will be reflected to a very 
troublesome extent. 

It seems to me that Avhen we come to the design- 
ing of a gallery we must assume a width consider- 
ably less extravagant than anything like 44 feet. I 
suppose nearly all designing is a matter of com- 
promise, and a minimum width so great as that Mr. 
Seager proposes is impracticable in forty-nine cases 
out of fifty. Taking 15 to 16 feet as the average 
distance from which to view a picture, 1 should 
suggest that galleries be made 30 to 32 feet wide, 
with pictures hung on all the walls. To prevent 
the trouble of reflection of the skylights themselves, 
they should be set out on principles such as Mr. 
Seager quotes, following the laws of refraction of 
light. To prevent the reflection of the gilt frames 
and pictures on the opposite walls I would suggest 
that screens about 7 or 8 feet high should be placed 
down the centre of the gallery. These need not be 
continuous, but could be broken every 10 or 12 feet 
by intervals of 3 or 4 feet, and should be of some 
dark colour — didl red velvet for choice — to absorb 
the light. They might be used to display a few 
small pictures, but this should be done sparingly or 
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tkeir object is defeated. I do not think such 
screens would be so unsightly, in a room of this 
width, as to make them objectionable, while I feel 
sure they would serve their purpose in preventing 
reflection in any pictures hung on the line. Seats 
could be arranged, if necessary, down the centre of 
the gallery, with the screen above them. Where 
pictures face the gaps, it would only mean that the 
spectator would have to move a foot or two to one 
side or the other in order to get a view of the 
picture free from reflection. In existing galleries 
where the width does not admit of a central screen, 

1 think the substitution of dark frames for gilt, 
wherever practicable, would considerably lessen 
the trouble of reflection. 

I think Mr. Seager has made too much of the 
question of light on the floor. This can always be 
counteracted by staining the floor with a dark dead 
stain which should not be polished j a dark floor is 
essential in any gallery, whether top or side- 
lighted. I am architect to the new rooms in the 
Gallery belonging to Dulwich College, in which 
Mr. Seager says that Soane s old galleries, with their 
high lanlern lights, are lighted on a more scientific 
principle than the new ones. I cannot see any 
scientific principle in Soane's method at all. Tyue, 
there is no bright light on the floors ; but it is 
equally true that the onlv portions of the galleries 
that are at all effectively lighted are the portions of 
the walls higher than 11 feet above floor level. I 
have recently put a skylight over the central 
octagonal lantern in the ol 1 gallery ; the new 
skylight, which replaces the flat plaster ceiling of 
Soane’s lantern, is solid in the centre so as to reduce, 
as far as possible, the light thrown on the floor. 
( )ne has only to compare this room with the other 
similar rooms lighted only by Soane’s lantern to see 
that there is no comparison as to which is the better 
lighting. — Yours faithfully, 

E. Staxlky 


Books Received. 

The English Fireplace : A History of the Development of 
the Chimney, Chimney-piece, and Firegrate, with their 
Accessories, from the Earliest Times to the Beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. By L. A. ShiifTrey. Illustrated 
by 130 collotype plates from pliohigraphs chieHy by W. 
Galsworthy Davie, and many other illustrations. Sm. 4o. 
Lond. 1012. 21 'f. net. TB. T. Batsford, 04 High Holborn.] 

Old Houses and Village Buildings in East Anglia, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. By Basil Oliver Illustrated by 

Collotype Plates from photographs specially taken by 
Horace Dan, Sydney A Driver, .ind others, with numerous 
illustrations in the text. Sin. 4o. Lond. 1012. 21, s. net. 

[Batsford.] 

'The Art and Craft of Garden Making. By Thomas A. Mawson 
[Hon, A ]. Fourth Edition. Fo. Loud. 1012. 505. net. 

[Batsford.j 

English Home.s of the Early Renaissance : Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Houses and Gardens. Edited by H. Avray 
Tipping, M.A., F.S.A. Fo. Lond. 1012, Two guineas net, 
[“Country Life,” 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.] 

Gardens for Small Country Houses. By Gertrude Jekyil and 
Lawrence Weaver. 4to. Lond, and New’ York. 1912. 
165. net. [“ Country Life,” 20 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C,] 
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CHRONICLE. 

A New Allied Society. 


At the General Meeting of the Institute on Mon- 
day, 16th December, the Secretary announced that 
the Council, in the exercise of its discretion under 
By-law 78, had admitted to alliance with the In- 
stitute the South Australian Institute of Architects. 
This Institute, whose centre is Adelaide, was 
founded in 1886 and incorporated in 1890. Its 
membership numbers twenty- five Fellows and 
fifteen Associates. Under the new rules contem- 
plated by the South Austrahan Institute, the arti- 
cles of apprenticeship of pupils in its district will 
have to be registered with the Institute, and the 
date of registration will be taken as tbe date of 
commencement of apprenticeship. No articles will 
be registered until the pupil has passed the Junior 
Public Examination of the University, or its 
equivalent. Candidates for Associateship must 
submit Testimonies of Study required by the 
R.I.B.A., and pass an examination following the 
lines of the R.I.B.A. Intermediate and Final. This 
latest addition brings up the total of the Alli ed 
Societies to twenty- eight, distributed as follows : 
nineteen in the United Kingdom, four in Australia, 
three in South Africa, one in Canada (with which 
are federated all the provincial associations), and 
one in New Zealand. 

The London Society. 

From T. Raffles-Davison [Hon. A .\ — 

It is just twelve months since the formation of 
the London Society was suggested in the columns 
of the Institute Journal, and already its influence 
has been exerted in many directions. Its member- 
ship is already considerable, and is rapidly extend- 
ing. The Society should make a special appeal to 
architects, and it is hoped that all London archi- 
tects will give it their support by becoming mem- 
bers. The Marquis of Salisbury and the Hon. 
\\ . F. D. Smith have just been included amongst 
the Vice-Presidents. The great ground landlords 
of London are represented by the Earl of Cadogan 
and others, while the Government may be said 
to be represented bv the Rt. Hon. John Burns. 
Lord Blyth, Lord Balcarres, Lord Claud Hamil- 
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ton, Lord Alverstone, Lord Alexander Thynne, 
Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 
Prof. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Sir J. Williams 
Benn, Captain Jessel, M.P., Sir Melville Beechcroft, 
Sir J. Prichard Jones, Sir John Wolfe Barry, Sir 
George Alexander, &c., are names which indicate 
the wide support the Society is receiving irre- 
spective of party or profession. It is hoped that 
the Mansion House meeting on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, at which the Lord Mayor will preside, may 
bring home to the pubHc some realisation of the 
important part which this Society of London 
citizens is destined to take in the future develop- 
ment and beautification of London. 

The Safety of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney [F.], Surveyor to the 
Fabric of St. Paul’s, has again sounded a warning 
note as to the danger to the Cathedral of allowing 
a tram subway to be constructed within a few 
feet of its east end. He points out that the 
distance from the end walls of the Cathedral to 
the side of the proposed tunnel is 65 feet, and the 
bottom is only 6 feet above the footings at their 
deepest point. St. Paul’s stands on a thin bed of 
marl under which is over 40 feet of loose sand- 
gravel held together by the presence of water. 

“ If this is tapped in any way/’ says Mr. Macartney in 
a letter to The TimeSj “ subsidence is bound to follow, 
with what peril to the Cathedral I care not to predict. 

“Tunnels of any kind would tend inevitably to dis- 
turb the water lodged in the subsoil and cause it to 
drain off. And it is the fear of this as much as of the 
inevitable intermittent vibration of subterranean traffic 
wliich causes the Dean and Chapter to make this protest. 

“ In brief, as the Cathedral stands, with its vast 
untied spaces, its enormous weight brought to earth 
by a few piers, and its exact equilibrium, it is safe 
only so long as the subsoil remains undisturbed. 

“No proposal I have heard of short of under-pinning 
the whole area of the Cathedral and taking the founda- 
tions down to the clay some 50 feet below the present 
foundations would, in my opinion, safeguard the 
building.” 

The Parliamentary Committee of the London 
County Council state that the Highways Committee 
were not only advised when the scheme for the 
construction of these tramways and of the subway 
was imder consideration in 1911 that there was 
no ground for apprehension that the construction 
of the subway would involve any risk to the 
Cathedral, but that the chief engineer had reported 
to them that the view previously held by him had 
been strengthened by additional facts which had 
since come to light, and that, moreover, in his 
opinion, there was no danger from any vibration 
from the working of the tramcars. The Highways 
Committee state further that the question was 
most carefully considered in connection with the 
promotion of the Act which authorised the con- 
struction of St. Paul’s Bridge, and the conclusion 
was then arrived at that no risk to the Cathedral 
’.vas involved. 


Mr. Macartney has lately discovered some old 
letters written in the year 1831 and at other dates, 
from which it appears that the opposition of Mr. 
Cockerell (the then Surveyor to the Cathedral) to a 
proposal to construct a sewer on the south side of 
the Cathedral had the support of the two famous 
engineers, Rennie and Brunei. Extracts from 
these letters were published in The Times of the 
17th December. A report was eventually drawn 
up by Rennie, Robert Smirke, and Cockerell, in 
which "they stated that, however carefully the work 
was carried out, it would be impossible to prevent 
some degree of motion from taking place in the 
stratum of sand and gravel, either during the con- 
struction of the sewer, or at a future period in con- 
sequence -of it. There is evidence to show that 
Brunei not only had a hand in this report, but that 
he and Rennie also presented another report soon 
afterwards on the same question. The result was 
that the sewer project was finally dropped. 

A conference was held last Tuesday between 
representatives of the Dean and Chapter of St, 
Paul’s and representatives of the Parliamentary 
and Highways Committees of the London County 
Council to discuss the possibility of withdrawing 
from the Council’s Bill, which was recently pre- 
sented to Parliament, the clause which proposes to 
construct a tramway subway under St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. No definite decision was come to, 
but the matter is to be considered by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee early after the Christmas re- 
cess and will come before the County Council in 
due course. 

The New School of Architecture at the National 
University of Ireland. 

Professor W. A. Scott [-4.], A.R.H.A., has sent 
to the Institute a copy of his address delivered on 
the occasion of the meeting held in connection with 
the establishment of the School of Architecture 
at the National University of Ireland. The idea of 
this school originated with the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland some years ago, when the 
constitution of the National University was under 
consideration, and it is due to their efforts that the 
School has become an accomplished fact. At the 
inaugural meeting, which was presided over by 
Mr. Albert E. Murray [F.], President of the Irish 
Institute, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 
present, and at the conclusion of Professor Scott’s 
address, which is briefly summarised below, the 
meeting, on the motion of His Excellency, re- 
solved, “ That the establishment of a Chair of 
Architecture in the National University of Ireland 
was an undoubted benefit to the country, by 
affording facilities for the study and the encourage- 
ment of the ancient art of architecture.” 

Professor Scott, in the course of his address, 
described the aims, objects, and curriculum of the 
new school, and showed what had been done in 
England, especially at Liverpool and London, to give 
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the profession of architecture a University hall-mark. 
In France and America, he pointed out, the relative 
superiority of an architect's position was a direct 
result of the recognition of the fact that architecture, 
like all gi’eat, ennobling, and responsible callings, 
required knowledge, preparation, and study. A 
L^niversity training necessitated (I) a good general 
education, without which the student could not com- 
mence his special studies; (2) it enabled him to get 
a comprehensive idea of what architecture meant, a 
general grasp which would be supplemented after- 
wards by his specialised experiences; (3) it enabled 
liim to mix with and to hold his own with men destined 
for his own and other professions, and this enlarged his 
.sympathies with and understanding of the great 
tacts of life. The student in their School of Architec- 
ture would have first to matriculate in the University. 
He would have to follow a regulated course of study 
extending over a period of three years, and would be 
required to pass three examinations, one in each year. 
The first year’s work would include architectural 
history, architectural drawing and model and free- 
hand drawing, mathematics, mathematical physics, ex- 
perimental physics or chemistry, and a modern Conti- 
nental language. The second and third years would 
be taken up with the more advanced stages of the same 
subjects, and include, in addition, mechanics of struc- 
ture, modelling, painting, or decoration, and sanitary 
engineering. In the second year designs would be 
made, and measured drawings of buildings. At the 
end of the third year the student would take up 
practical architectural work, engaging himself for this 
purpose in the office of a practising architect for not 
less than two years. Thus five years from the time of 
his first entering the college would be occupied by the 
student before he could present himself for his degree 
examination. All through the course the student would 
have to satisfy the authorities that he was complying 
with the regulations, and give consistent evidence of 
solid work. The courses of the school were in harmony 
with those approved by the R.I.B.A. Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, and it would be one of their aims 
to get in touch with the Board. It was only in the fit- 
ness of things, said Professor Scott, that Dublin should 
become the centre of a flourishing “ School of Archi- 
tecture " : they had so many examples of elegant 
buildings erected by their forefathers, tastefully and 
skilfully designed, displaying refinement and thought, 
and remarkable as indicating the desire of those who 
had gone before them to attain the highest standard of 
arti.stic excellence and culture. 

Preservation of Ancient Monuments and Historic 
Buildings in Great Britain. 

The report of Air. C. K. Peers, the In.spector of 
Ancient Honuriients, for the year ending March 31 
last, has been issued as a Parliamentarv Paper 
fCd. 6510|. Lord Beauchamp, the Fivk CW- 
missioner of M orks, prefaces the report with the 
following statement show’ing the arrangements 
made for the administration of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Acts, and the considerations 
which have led him to ask for additional powers : — 

III the fir.st place the existing Acts are purelv r)er- 
missive in character. The State cannot undertake 
the guardian.ship. or arrange for the ])rotection, of aiiv 
monument, except with the consent, and indeed bv the 
desire, of the owner. 

But, when once the State has as.-unied rontiah the 
monument i.s thenceforward protected from damage 


or destruction by any persons whatsoever. The owner 
himself is deemed to have relinquished his rights of 
ownership so far as relates to any injury or deface- 
ment of the monument, and may be dealt with as if he 
were not the owner. Further than this, the Commis- 
sioners of Works are bound to maintain the monu- 
ment out of such moneys as may be provided for the 
purpose by Parliament; the expression “maintain’’ 
includes “ the fencing, repairing, cleansing, covering^ 
in, or doing any other act or thing which may be 
required for the purpose of repairing any monument 
or protecting the same from injury or decay.” It is 
obvious that the cost of such maintenance must vary 
considerably in different cases; but the principles upon 
which the Commissioners are proceeding are to avoid, 
as far as possible, anything which can be considered 
in the nature of restoration, to do nothing which 
could impair the archaeological interest of the monu- 
ments, and to confine themselves rigorously to such 
works as may be necessary to ensure their stability, to 
accentuate their interest, and to perpetuate their 
existence in the form in which they have come down 
to us. 


It is hoped that in this way the various monu- 
ments throughout the country, in the charge of the 
Commissioners, vill become object lessons of the 
manner in which such remains should be treated, and 
will thus possess an educational, as well as an archaeo- 
logical and artistic value. 

To advise and assist them in this respect is the duty 
of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, and the work 
itself is carried out by a special staff which has now 
been created for the purpose and which works in the 
closest co-operation with the Inspector and can do 
nothing except with his approval. It may, I think, 
therefore be claimed that the branch of the Office of 
Works entrusted with the administration of the exist- 
ing Acts is efficiently organised for the work it is 
required to perform. 

This being so, it is gratifying to be able to say that 
the number of monuments of which the State has 


assumed, or has been asked to assume, the guardian- 
ship is increasing rapidly, as owners are beginning to 
realise the purposes of the Acts. At the .same time, 
cases are frequently being brought to my notice of 
monuments which are suffering from neglect or 
threatened with actual damage or destruction. Some 
of these have been brought clearly to the notice of the 
general public, and it is evident that considerable 
interest is now taken in the subject, and that that 
interest is rapidly growing; this very fact, however, 
tends in some degree to intensify " the danger, as 
there can be little doubt that in some cases the"' threat 
of destruction or removal i.s employed with the object 
of creating a fictitious value. Cases such as these, 
however, are not of frequent occurrence and the 
danger is, perhaps, sometimes more apparent than 
real: far more numerous are the ca.se^ in which moiiu- 
ments are suffering mprely from neglect, an.l are beim^ 
allowerl slowly to fall into rlecay -because the owner 
IS unwilling himself to preserve them or to place them 
under the protection of the State. 

It is in my opinion, most de.sirable that the State 
should have power to intervene in such cases and it is 
with that object that T am seeking fiuffep^^ts ^ 
the pre.sent Session. i 


r ; V it-puiL tnat tne number 

of monuments now under the care of the Commis- 
sioner.s of orks ,s 116. and he gives details of the 
ork.s of reparation carried out on various buildimrs 
during the period under notice. Complete series 
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of 12-mch by 10-inch photographs have been made 
of nionnments newly brought under the Acts, to 
form a record of their condition when they came 
under State protection ; a second series is to be 
added showing the monuments after repair. Plans 
are being prepared in every case, with a view to 
publication in a series of official guides. The 
Eeport includes short descriptions of monuments 
lately taken over, together with schedules of ancient 
monuments and historic buildings in Great Britain 
now in charge of the Commissioners. Mr. Peers 
says that a serious obstacle to the adequate pro- 
tection of ancient buildings is that so far the pre- 
vention of decay in stonework is in the experimental 
stage. A mass of material is, however, becoming 
available, and he suggests the publication of an 
official handbook on the subject. 

New Delhi.' 

In the House of Commons on the 10th inst. 
Mr. King asked the Under-Secretary for India 
whether an eminent architect, other than Mr. 
Lutyens, had visited India in connection with plans 
for the new Delhi ; whether this architect was con- 
sulted by the Viceroy and reported to him in favour 
of Indian craftsmen being employed in the new 
Delhi ; whether the expenses of this architect’s 
journey were paid by the India Office ; and 
whether, seeing that there was a conflict of expert 
opinion as to the manner and style in which the new 
Delhi should be built, further authorities would be 
consulted before a decision was taken. — Mr. H. 
Baker, who replied, said that Mr. H. Y. Lanchester 
was engaged to pay a visit to India as a consulting 
expert to advise as to the site for the new city of 
Delhi, his expenses being paid by the India Office. 
The further question of the construction of the 
buildings had yet to be decided, and the Secretary 
of State was not prepared at present to make a 
statement on the subject. 

Mr. King asked whether the Viceroy, the Gov- 
ernment of India, or the India Office was to decide 
the question of the architects and style of architec- 
ture to be employed in the buildings of the new 
Delhi. — Mr. H. Baker : The final decision rests 
with the Secretary of State in Council. 

Mr. King : Will the pledge given by the Under- 
secretary of State for India in the course of the 
Indian Budget, that there would be an open com- 
petition for these buildings, be carried out i — 
Mr. H. Baker : If a pledge was given I am sure it 
will be carried out. 

Westminster Hospital Site. 

At the same sitting. Sir H. Craik asked Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, as representing the First Com- 
missioner of Works, if he would say what power the 
Government had in respect of the site now occu- 
pied by the Westminster Hospital ; and if, in the 
event of the removal of the hospital, that power 
would be exercised in order to secure that the site 


should be used in a manner suitable to the dignity 
of the situation and so as to provide for the highest 
public advantage in the future. — Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn : The site cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose than that of a hospital without the consent of 
the Crown ; and there are various restrictions as to 
buildings. The Government has the subject under 
careful consideration from the points of view sug- 
gested by the lion, member. 

The King Edward Memorial. 

Ml*. Wedgwood Benn stated in the House of 
Commons last Thursday that the King had ap- 
proved a proposal that the statue to his late Majesty 
King Edward should be erected between the Duke 
of York’s Column and Waterloo Place. At a 
meeting of the General Committee held at the 
Mansion House it was agreed to adopt a scheme 
based upon this proposal. The statue of Lord 
Napier, which occupies part of the site, will be 
removed to Trafalgar Square close to the memorials 
to Nelson and Gordon. 

Summer School of Town Planning. 

In view of the success of the first Summer School 
of Town Planning held at the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb in August last under the auspices of the 
University of London, it has been decided to hold a 
second Summer School next year at the same 
centre. It will last for a fortnight, commencing 
2nd August and continuing till 1 6th August, and 
during that time lectures and demonstrations on 
Town Planning and subjects practically connected 
therewith will be given by some of the leading 
authorities. Last summer certificates were 
awarded to the students by the Extension Board of 
the London University, and it is stated that a num- 
ber of architects and engineers have already found 
these certificates of great advantage. The Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, the 400 acres extension of 
which forms a great portion of the Town Planning 
Scheme recentlv submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the Finchley District Council, 
makes an ideal centre for a study of this kind. The 
practical difficulties which town planners have to 
overcome can here be studied on the site as they 
actually occur, and the lectures are rendered of 
considerably more value by constant illustration of 
outdoor practice. The School will, as before, be 
specially adapted to the needs of municipal en- 
gineers, architects, and surveyors. Particulars can 
be obtained upon apphcation to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. J. S. Rathbone, The Institute, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, London, N.W. 

Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

The further widening of North End, Croydon, 
near the Whitgift Hospital, has been again dis- 
cussed by the Borough Council during the past 
week, with the result that the old Elizabethan alms- 
houses, as far as that authority is concerned, are 
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now saved from demolition. The Council adopted 
by thirty votes to eighteen a plan of widening which 
will carry the new line of frontage across to the 
other side of the road opposite the hospital, thus 
leaving it intact. The scheme is estimated to 
cost £164,000. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Mr. Rowland Plumbe [.F.], writes : — “ Re- 
ferring to the obituary notice of the late Mr. E. B. 
I’ Anson, in the Institute Journal for the 7th 
December, I think it desirable for the sake of 
accuracy to inform you that the designs which were 
prepared for the rebuilding of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital by Mr. I ’Anson in conjunction with 
myself, w^ere not carried out. As a matter of fact, 
the hospital proper has not been rebuilt.” 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 

In accordance with the regulations of the 
Council, six further problems in Design set by the 
Board of Architectural Education for students 
preparing for the Final Examination are herein- 
below published. 

Instructions to Candidates. 

1 . The drawings, which should be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than imperial size, must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, London, W., on or before 
the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the 
author, and his name and address, and the name 
of the school, if any, in which the drawings have 
been prepared, must be attached, 

3. All designs, Avhether done in a school or not, 
must be accompanied by a declaration from the 
student that the design is his own work and that the 
drawings have been wliolly executed by him. In 
the preparation of the design the student may 
profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for problems (a) are to have the 
shadows projected at any angle of 4.5^ in line, mono- 
chrome, or colour. Drawings for problems (6) are 
to be finished as Avorking drawings. Lettering on 
all drawings to be in a clear scholarly character. 

Subject VII. 

(a) A Monumental Staircase and Vestibule to a 
large Museum, Scale of drawings 8 feet to I inch 
with two Vinch scale detail sections. 

(b) A Village Inn with not more than eight bed- 
rooms. The site, Avhich is not a corner one, has an 
80 feet frontage Avith no lighting aA^ailable on either 
side. Scale of draAvings 8 feet to 1 inch Avith 
T-inch scale details. 


Subject VIII. 

(а) A Covered Carriage Entrance to a large Hotel 
built in stone. DraAvings required : |-inch scale 
key elevation of the hotel facade and ^-inch scale 
detail drawings of the entrance. 

(б) Design for a Gatehouse to a College. Scale 
of drawings 8 feet to I inch Avith |-inch scale 
details. 

Subject IX. 

(a) A Monument in a Public Place containing one 
or more Fountains commemorating the Bringing of 
Water to a town. Drawings to ^inch scale with one 
general plan of the place to ^^^-inch scale. 

{b) A Design for a Bank in a small Country 
Town on a corner site. Scale of draAvings 8 feet to 
I inch with J-inch scale details. 


Bates for Submission of Designs in 1913. 


United Kingdom 

Johannesburg 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Toronto 


Subject VII. 
28th Feb. 
30th April 
31st May 
31st May 
31st March 


Subject VIII. Subject IX. 
30th April 30th June 
30th June 30th Aug. 
31st July 30th Sept. 
31st July 30th Sept. 
31st May 31st July 


MINUTES. IT. 

At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912-13, held Monday, 16th December, 1912, 
at 8 p.m.^ — Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair; 24 Fellows (including 8 mem- 
bers of the Council), 18 Associates (including 1 
member of the Council), 5 Licentiates, and seA^eral 
Ausitors — the Minutes of the Meeting held 2nd Decem- 
ber haA’ing been already published, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the 
President — \iz. Sidney Joseph Tatchell, Fellow; 
Herbert Joseph Axten, Walter George Whincop, 
Vasudeo Ramchandra Talvalker, Associates. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had ad- 
mitted to alliance with the Royal Institute under By- 
law 78 the South Australian Institute of Architects. 

The Secretary further announced that the following 
Associates, having been found by the Council eligible 
and qualified under the Charter "and By-law’s, had been 
nominated for election to the Fellowship — viz. Herbert 
Austen Hall, Cyril Wontner Smith, Septimus War- 
wick, Herbert Winkler Wills. 

Mr. Horace Porter, M.A. Cantab. [A.]. haAung read 
and illustrated by lantern slides a Paper on the 
Walls of Visby, Gotland, a vote of thanks was 
passed to him by acclamation on the motion of Mr 
Axel Haig, seconded by Mr. Geoffrv Lucas [4 ] 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. ° ^ 


uuaaiier s /innouncements. 

Messre. ^Hrrold & Sons will issue shortly On and 
Along the Thames. Jaynes 1603-1625. by Mr. W. 
Cullmg Gaze, architect. The Avork is stated to be the 
^ deep and exhaustive research 

digestion of facts connected 
^ associated Avith the famous river. A 
included, showing Auews of 
London along the rh^er about the year 1616. 
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THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN DESIGNING AND LAYING OUT 
TOWNS TREATED FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL STANDPOINT. 

By T. Haeold Hughes, A.R,C.A.Lond.(Arch.) [A.], R.I.B.A. Essay Medallist 1912. 

[Continued from fage 82.] 

(i) Oj>en Sjpaces, 

Open spaces are desiderata in every plan, and may vary in size from the vast round point 
or square in the heart of the town to the small enclosed place recessed from the busy street. 
There are two ideals in the designing of open spaces, each having its proper place. The object 
of one is to cast its radiance on the adjacent streets, while that of the other is to form a sense of 
enclosure, becoming in its nature something of an open-air room. A combination of both these 
ideals may at times be made, and it should be remembered that open spaces, linked together 
by broad avenues and well planted with trees, will form valuable and effective park systems. 
Open spaces which are complete in themselves and not connected up with strips of park-way 
can, both “open” and “enclosed,” be of various shapes. Squares, oblongs, ovals, circles 
and ellipses, hexagons and octagons, may all be effectively used, many of these shapes giving 
excellent effects of light and shade on the buildings which surround them. 

Good proportion and complete harmony betw^een the open spaces and the buildings around 
them are essential. One of the objects of the open space being to show to advantage the 
buildings in relation to which it is planned, great care must be taken that it be not so large as 
to dwarf them, nor so small as to prevent them being properly seen. Though no definite rules 
can be laid dowm, it will be generally found that a long building will require a space longer than 
deep, whilst the narrow^ lofty building wdll require the reverse. Care should also be taken in 
the method of running streets into the “ place ” to preserve the regular lines of the buildings 
surrounding it, and important buildings should be so placed as to form interesting vistas to such 
streets. Uniformity in the skyline is desirable, and in places of circular or elliptical form 
attempts should be made to preserve the great sw eeps of cornice and roof. 

Large open spaces will be much used as traific centres, and as such should not be 
placed in direct relation to any public buildings. They must be big enough to receive effec- 
tively the great avenues, and to preserve regularly the line of buildings round. The large 
round point will, wdien used as a place ” with traffic circulating round, and not crossing the 
open space, afford an excellent opportunity for some large central monument, which, with 
avenues entering obliquely, must be of such a form as to present a regular face to all points. 

When open spaces have buildings occupying the sides only, some architectural frame to 
tlie angles, formed by trees or by columns, will be necessary to prevent any feeling of w^eakness 
at such points. Sometimes it may be necessary to group several open spaces round a building 
when owung to its location plenty of open ground is required, which must not, however, dwarf 
the building ; then by some subdivision a proper setting to it on all sides may be obtained. 

The value of the enclosed space should not be overlooked. The sense of enclosure may 
be obtained by a judicious arrangement of the incoming streets, by effectively closing the vistas 
of all openings out of it, by linking up the buildings with colonnades, trees, or arches, or the 
lines of the buildings themselves may be strong enough to carry the eye across an intervening 
street. Some methods of enclosing the space may be architecturally of great value, as, for 

s 
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instance, the use of hemicycles as at Nancy and the Roman Fora with their magnificent colon- 
nades are excellent examples of the happy treatment of similar problems. 

When the centre of the place is laid out as a garden, well-designed piers and railings, 
preferably of stone, should be used. Thin cast or wrought iron fencing is ineffective in scale. 

(b) Bridges. 

In the well-laid-out town railway bridges within the city will be avoided, and the only 
bridges required will be those crossing some river or deep ravine, or, with streets at different 
levefs, viaducts offering interesting problems in design. It should be borne in mind that the 
bridge must be satisfactory not only as seen from the top, when its proportion and vistas will be 
of great account, but as seen from beneath, when the proportion of its arches, its general design 
and connection with the embankment are the chief considerations. Naturally many lines of 
traffic will converge on to the approaches ; these, then, may be made of great size, and possibly 
would be best in the form of large circuses, giving greater dignity to the bridge. The scale of 
the structure and its approaches must be very carefully considered in relation to the surrounding 

buildings in all cases they will necessarily be so diverse that it will be advisable completely to 

disconnect them. 

The ramps to bridges should make agreeable composition of line both with the bridge and 
embankment. The architectural forms which may be used to decorate the open place in front 
of the bridge should also have some definite connection with the embankment, welding by firm 
lines the river-side and open space together. Flights of steps, triumphal arches, colonnades, 
and trees may be used for the purpose, connecting the embankment with the bridge and giving 
greater importance to the approach. 

Stonurnental bridges may be adorned with colonnades, whilst the piers wdll afford excellent 
opportunities for the introduction of sculptural decoration, and their approaches may be 
enhanced by triumphal arches, pylons, and great curved colonnades. 

Long bridges with strongly marked architectural lines and broad formal surroundings 
should have no camber if it can be avoided. 

When iron bridges are necessary the iron should be used in the simple straightforward 
manner expressive of construction in that material, and to bring the bridge into harmony 
with its surroundings stone abutments, pylons, and balustrades to the approach should be used, 
as so well exemplified in the Pont Alexandre III. at Paris. 

(?) Grouping of Buildings. 

The grouping of buildings is of the utmost importance in giving greater emphasis to the 
chief points in the plan, and, more effectively than can be done by a single building, however 
large, in making an impression upon the spectator (as it should be the designer’s constant 
effort to do) of the bigness of scale of the city and the greatness of the civic life which the 
buildings express. 

PuVflic buildings must always be placed where they will be seen to best advantage and 
confer the greatest dignity upon the whole design. They may be grouped in a wide street, 
when their projections and general treatment should be modified to suit the points of view 
obtainable. They may be placed at the end of a long avenue, when care must be taken to 
proportion effectively to the latter the forecourts and open space in front, and the desicrn itself 
must be composed to tell at a distance [fig. 5] . They may be built on an eminence, "'when a 
crypto porticus, great embankment walls, terraces, carriage-ways, flights of steps and buildings 
placed at a lower level to throw back the central mass, will all be conducive to a great monu- 
mental effect. They may be placed in conjunction with an open space or spaces, and then 
must be so grouped as to be veil seen from the various avenues vliich may be connected with 
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them; or again, they may rise from the water’s edge, when the treatment of water and archi- 
tecture offers endless opportunities [fig. 8, p. 82], A continuity of effect may be obtained by 
linking up the several groups of public buildings by wide avenues or strips of park-way. 

The scale of the buildings must always be adjusted to the distance from which they will be 
usually seen, and should be suited to the size of the town which they adorn. 

Buildings placed in architectural relation to one another may be all in line, some may be 
recessed or advanced from the general front or placed at right angles, or they may be grouped 
round a forecourt, or all these methods may be combined. When it is desired to preserve a 
vista of a building some distance away the grouping may take the form so effectively devised 
by Wren at Greenwich, a treatment which might also be adopted when an opportunity 
occurred in the streets of the town. When one building is placed behind another, it should 
be simple and severe in its lines as a foil to the more richly treated building in front. 

In grouping, some principal units should be repeated through all the designs, thus obtain- 
ing unity of effect ; and small subsidiary buildings must be so treated and placed that they 
may not be hindrances to the preservation of the general scale, a matter of some importance. 
A concentration of interest is desirable, and this, when produced by larger masses and deep 
shadows, will materially increase the value of the vista [fig, 7]. 

The buildings may be linked together by arcades, colonnades (not timidly used, but used 
as Bramante would have done at' the Vatican!), trees, terrace walls, and steps, whilst police 
boxes, monuments, statuary, and flights of steps well placed will help to link up the buildings 
with their surroundings and to create a greater total impression. All lines of grass, steps, 
terrace walls, and trees or shrubs should be so laid down as to give good composition of line with 
the buildings and their details. 

An endeavour should be made to raise the buildings, when on the flat, above the general 
level. When the approaching street rises it should be made of great width, and the centre 
part may be sunk to form a series of flat terraces, connected by steps, the broad lines of which 
will greatly help in the attainment of a monumental effect. 

(m) Buildings in General. 

Modern conditions of city life and methods of transit condemn the irregular streets and 
junctions ; on all hands formality is required, and this formality must be carried through to the 
buildings, long level lines of cornice and string best suiting the straight street and formal curve. 

The planner of the town, unhappily, wdll not supervise its execution. He must not 
calculate, therefore, in his disposition of the several parts, that one building by a greater pro- 
jection or a greater height, or by the addition of a townr, porch, or gable required to form a 
pleasing termination to some vista, will be erected when the time comes for his plan to be 
completely carried out. Such is impossible. All points of emphasis therefore desired in the 
buildings must be located at the centre or angle of a facade, or any other point which wnuld 
naturally receive attention at the hands of its future designer. 

Some system of massing buildings together should be adopted, avoiding a multitude of little 
straggling units, especially in the residential quarters, w^here it wnuld be better to group several 
houses together and throw the little bits of garden into one large open space. Similarly six or 
seven storied flats and hotels could be grouped together round some open space, wnll laid out, 
the sum of all the unbuilt-on areas belonging to each. 

Scale should be maintained in the buildings of each quarter, and their heights might be 
regulated in different well-marked zones. An attempt also should be made to obtain a certain 
uniformity of colour and bulk in buildings on a given area. Absolute symmetry is not 
so essential as a balance of skyline, and it should be remembered how roof -lines affect the 
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appearance of the city as seen from \yithout. Long, level lines will generall}^ be found to 
suit a hilly site, whilst vertical lines will be more effective on the plain. 

The character of buildings should be expressed in their elevations, certain areas expressing 
their purpose in the design of the edifices — a solidity and plainness will characterise those of 
the industrial quarter ; quiet, restful lines and a homely effect those of the residential ; whilst a 
greater richness and wealth of ornament, together with an appearance of greater dignity, will 
be the note for the buildings of the civic centre. 

Buildings should be designed to suit the positions from which they are likely to be most 
seen — breaks and projections being avoided when it is impossible for the spectator to get far 
enough back to appreciate them properly, and the effect of the sun on the buildings according 
to their position should be carefully considered. 

In the long city thoroughfare a judicious break might be formed by a set-back in the 
building line which may extend to the ground and be filled with trees or to the first floor only, 
leaving a roof garden, a pleasant spot of colour in the street. Similarly in the residential area 
long rows of buildings exactly alike should be avoided, and houses occasionally set back or 
brought forward from the general building line or gathered together into groups of definite 
form will give a welcome variety. 

An effort should be made (in spite of our lack of tradition) to give some architectural 
character to the city, a character such as the dome gives to Byzantium, column and pediment 
to a Greek city, or the spire and gable to a mediaeval towm. Even under present conditions 
the establishment of a Minister of Fine Art might do much to preserve a more uniform and 
higher standard of design in the buildings of our towns. 


II. The Town’s Ornamentation. 

(a) Trees, Shrubs, and Gardens. 

Of all methods of adorning our towms the use of greenery is naturally one of the most 
attractive, and every town plan must provide amply for trees, shrubs and gardens. These 
must not be thoughtlessly dotted about, but subordinated to the architecture and used to assist 
in the general city design. No attempt must be made to make the work of man imitate that of 
nature, and trees and gardens used in our cities must partake of some of the city’s order and 
formality. The introduction of trees, shrubs, and grass may be considered under the following 
heads : — (1) Trees in Avenues and Open Places; (2) Shrubs, Flowers, and Gardens; (3; Plots 
of Grass; (4) Treillage. 

1. Trees in Avenues and Open Places. — Trees, as spots of colour contrasting with the 
buildings of the city, add much to its beauty. They must not be scattered about, but will be 
used to best advantage when planted in some open space or forecourt or in the long lines of the 
street. A building of strong classic lines may gain in appearance by the contrast of a free and 
informal treatment of greenery in front, and so with squares which are surrounded bv buildin<^s 
simple in outline, as may be seen in many London examples; but care must then be exercised 
m the disposition of the larger trees that they do not by their bulk dwarf the buildin^^s and 
prevent the square l)eing seen as one complete and architectural scheme. In avenues less 
than seventy feet vide trees should not he planted in the centre of the roadway bronly 
at the sides and openly spac^ed. In wider avenues the trees may be planted in tlie centre in 
one or two lines, and may be paired or used in rows of four civiim deli^htfn] .b!IT i 

leneath. They must always be proportioned in their height and’bulk°to the^ buildings on either 
side. Variety can be obtained bv nsiiiK different kinds in tb<, v.,,.- either 

must then be tiiken to ovoid onythins in the nature of specimen nhinirn- * T'il"'' 
be plontec, to fromcin some distont view; ond lon^ ovelnes 7f [:'““:Sh JornriZeS” 
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terminal vista, such as in the Luxembourg Gardens, should find a place in every city plan 
[fig. 2] . Trees may be effectively used to link building to building and complete some great 
architectural scheme. 

2. Shrubs, Flowers, and Gardens in Open Places. — Shrubs, since smaller in size, may be 
planted in greater freedom. In open spaces they may be used mth advantage to accentuate 
the angles of the gardens there laid out, or, again, clipped, used as a border and in connection 
with statuary to which they form an excellent background. Shrubs in boxes should be freely 
used in conjunction with buildings and monuments, and flanking the steps of the former they 
will give an added dignity. If they are to be disposed regularly as a border to open spaces, and 
to accentuate angles or cross paths, excellent models will be found in the Tuileries and Luxem> 
bourg Gardens. When put on parts which are paved and too small to permit of earth beds, 
they are of great value in ‘‘ carrying through the green.'' Large shrubs in boxes, lining an 
avenue to a building, will, by the contrast of their mass and shape, give something of the effect 
of an avenue of obelisks before an Egyptian temple. 

Parterres may be laid out in the open spaces, where masses of one kind of flower only 
should generally be used and not divided patches of different colours ; for the shape of their 
beds, simple and interesting geometrical figures will always be best. In their general lines they 
must contribute to the total effect of the surroundings, and a fussy and restless appearance 
be avoided. 

3. Plots of Grass. — Plots of grass will naturally be chiefly placed in the open squares and 
forecourts of public buildings, long wude stretches of grass unbroken by shrubs or flowers giving 
a splendid sense of breadth and repose. Intersecting paths should form good shapes to the 
plots, and an edging of flow^ers or shrubs will help more clearly to demarcate their shapes. 
Proportion between the paths and grass must carefully be observed, the bulk of grass (unless 
merely surrounding a statue) must predominate : the Schloss Garten, Vienna, is an example 
of the ill effects resulting from a neglect of this rule. Grass wall be most effective in avenues 
when it is flanked on each side by shrubs or trees, and will help to take aw\ay from the hard 
dusty look of too broad an expanse of paving and roadw^ay. 

4. Treillage. — As a general rule the light appearance of treillage will exclude it from 
any position near to the large public buildings, and it will be best reserved for parks and open 
spaces, where it may be used with great advantage in connection with such utilitarian structures 
as conveniences, shelters, &c. As a background to a garden, in its general lines treillage 
should take some architectural form, and with it many interesting little alcoves and recesses 
may be formed. 

(h) Water. 

In addition to the river, lake, or stream, wiiich the site may possess, the possibilities cf 
sheets of artificial water or of playing-fountains should not be overlooked. These may be 
introduced into all parts of the city, the calm and repose suggested by waiter being intensified 
when contrasted with the roar of traffic. 

Small streams or rivers passing through the city site, and of themselves too small to be 
in scale with their surroundings, might well be converted into water canals broad and formal 
in treatment, their banks affording excellent opportunities for the laying out of strips of 
pleasure gardens. When such streams or brooks are tributaries of rivers and their banks likelv 
to be used for manufacturing purposes. Wren's scheme for the Fleet Ditch should be borne 
in mind. 

Water as used to decorate cities may be considered under four heads : — fl) Large Sheets 
^ind Canals. (2) Ponds of Medium Size, (B) Small Ponds, and (L Fountains. 

1. Large Sheets and Canals . — Big sheets of w^ater are well adapted to the plain, and 
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when large canals or lakes are planned they should definitely become the dominating element 
in the scheme, any grass plots in size and number being subordinate. With the great formal 
shapes such as these sheets of water would take, it would be best to avoid a too formal cutting 
of the surrounding trees ; the Chclteau de Chantilly and Versailles with their broad masses of 
foliage are good examples of the most effective treatment. Vast expanses of water such as 
these, with their feeling of great breadth, are eminently suitable for the forecourts to palaces 
or large public buildings. As sculpture in the water w'ould be out of scale and detract from 
their broad effect, small jets of water only should break the line ; and any sculpture should 
be placed at the ends, where, with architectural details, it may become an integral part of the 
scheme. The edges of the lakes should be kept low and parapets be avoided ; a wide stone 
curb and an edging of grass will appear more effective and less disturbing to the general sense 
of breadth. 

2. Ponds of Medium Size . — As with plots of flowers or grass, the first essential is that 
ponds shall be of interesting shapes, and so disposed as to harmonise with their surroundings. 
In a scheme in which both gi-ass plots and water ponds are used, the water ponds will naturally 
be placed where any special point of emphasis is required, as in the gardens of the Tuileries or 
the Luxembourg [fig. 2] . Variety can be obtained by sinking the ponds below the general 
level. Much scope will then be afforded in the treatment of the sides with architectural details 
and formal planting, and, here as elsewhere, terminal figures might be placed in such positions 
as to give interesting reflections from prominent view-points. Delightful effects may be 
obtained by planning long narrow strips of water, the sides closed in by tall trees and the ends 
terminating in a building or piece of sculpture. 

When sheets of water are planned in relation to buildings they should be so placed, both 
as regards levels and position, as to obtain from suitable points some interesting reflection. 
The great possibilities of water in conjunction with architecture should not be overlooked : 
water emerging from the deep shadowy recesses of the sub-structure of a building or terrace, 
or the walls rising sheer out of some lake or stream, such as Du Cerceau pictured in his ideal 
Chateaux, give effects worth striving to obtain. 


3. Small Ponds . — Small ponds of water are of value in giving emphasis to certain 
points in a park or open place, or at the intersection of avenues having in their centres strips 
of grass. Such water ponds, when occupying important positions, may often be most effec- 
tively combined with architectural features, such as bridges, balustrades, and fountains, as in 
the \ illa Lanti, Bagnaia. The small ponds will also afford excellent opportunities for the 
exercise of the sculptor’s art and for the combination of architectural details with water 
Interesting geometrical shapes will be the most effective, and proportion between the surface 
of grass and of water must always be carefully considered ; one or the other must predominate. 

4. Fountains. Fountains should not be indiscriminately placed about the town but 
rather reserved to accentuate spots of interest, and should be placed either in connection'with 
some building to which their suggestion of life and movement will form a strikinir contrast or in 

to a formal lay-out in the avenue, open space, or park. A small and interestingly 
s aped basin fed from a fountain in some dark recess round which rise the approaching steps 
0 e entiance of a building, as may be seen in such examples as the Villa Sacchetti [fig 1 

p._ o_] or the Capitol Rome, would greatly increase the importance of the entrance when the 
principal floor is much above the level of the ground. 

In tli6 bringing of tho w&tor S0r\"iC6 to £t town nfivtimlDrlv if if i i 
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(c) Utilitarian Accessories. 

Such features as car shelters and cab ranks have., in this country at least, proved them- 
selves objectionable, not only on account of their bad designs, but chiefly because of their lack 
of proper positions. Structures of this nature should never be placed at the sides of streets; 
from the very first in a ^Yell-ordered design they should have a proper place assigned to them 
where they wdll not detract from, but rather add to, the effect of the avenue and open place. 
Given a proper position, they might be built of a more permanent material ; wooden erections 
can hardly be in keeping wdth the dignity of the surroundings. 

Lamp standards might more frequently be of stone w^hen in conjunction with buildings. 
If of metal, both wrought and cast-iron, properly treated, will give satisfactory results ; better 
designs might also be attempted for the standards of the electric-car systems — designs more 
expressive of the material of which they are made. Lamp standards should be placed to serve 
some definite purpose in the street or square or on the buildings they illuminate, when, by day 
aud night, they might enhance the effect of the architecture or the hnes of the open place ; 
the brilliant effect obtained by a judicious arrangement of lights, following the lines of the 
plan, may be seen in the Place de la Concorde. 

Street name-plates should be uniform in size, of good lettering, and placed at uniform 
levels. They would be better on lamp standards than on buildings, the varied features of which 
will naturally prevent uniformity of height ahvays being obtained. These and many other 
utilitarian objects necessary to the city, if provided for in the first place, even when not objects 
of beauty, will at least not assert themselves to the detriment of the general effect. 

(d) Civic Ornaments. 

Civic ornament must be in scale and harmony with its surroundings. Having a definite 
part in the conception of the whole scheme, it should be used, hke ornament on a building, to 
concentrate upon points of interest, and as in architecture the structural parts are left severely 
plain, so also civic ornament wnuld be better reserved for less distracting spots than the busier 
thoroughfares and traffic places. 

Civic ornament may be divided into four classes : — (1) Triumphal Arches ; (2) Monuments ; 
(3) Statuary; (4) Architectural Details. 

1. Triumphal Arches. — These should be sparingly used and only in connection with some 
great wide avenue or bridge ; in the first case, either to mark in an imposing manner the 
beginning of some such avenue, or used at its termination in some open space. Arches 
may be used in connection wdth bridges either in the centre or at the ends. They may, 
especially when used with a small bridge, be of great size, completely dominating the whole 
and forming a magnificent entrance to a city, or, with larger bridges, they may be smaller in 
relation and linked by colonnades and other details to the bridge and open space in front. 
Triumphal arches should be unattached to any building wffiich, of its nature, must be different 
in scale, and skill is required when using them in juxtaposition to prevent the scale of the 
latter being destroyed. The arches themselves must be so designed and of such dimensions as 
to prevent their looking insignificant in comparison with neighbouring buildings or forming an 
ineffective terminal to a vista. They must be placed with discretion; the Marble Arch can 
hardly be regaixled as an example happy in its position, serving as it does no definite purpose : 
and they should never be placed to form, seen obliquely, a terminal vista to any important 
avenue or street. 

2. Monuments. — Every city will have in the course of time some citizen or incident the 
peoj)le may wish to honour or perpetuate the memory of by some large monument. Such may 
be largely architectural with sculpture of secondary importance, such as Wren’s monument to 
the Fire or the monuments to the cities of France in the Place de la Concorde : then, as with all 
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ether civic details, situation is of primary importance. They may be set in the centre of 
some large open place, such as Napoleon's column in the Place Yendome; and when in direct 
relation to a building or group of buildings they must accord in bulk, shape, and detail with 
their architectural surroundings. They may be placed to form terminal vistas to the avenues 
or within the parks, in both of which cases the immediate surroundings should be formal and 
architectural in treatment, a link between the monument and the trees and gardens around. 
The importance of the monument may be increased by the addition of colonnades, large flights 
of steps, water basins or statuary, when it may become the raison d'etre of a surrounding 
open square. 

3. Statuarij . — The use of sculptural detail should not be to mark the absence of any 
architectural idea but rather to accentuate one, and if sculpture be used with buildings, as it 
should, then to have its full value in any scheme it must be thought out from the very 
first in relation to the architecture it is to adorn. Statuary may be used most effectively 
in conjunction with buildings in such positions as flanking flights of steps, when its light and 
more fanciful touches will contrast well with the more formal building. Detached groups of 
sculpture completing the scheme of the building itself will have the value of linking the archi- 
tecture with the open spaces and streets in front. The details of isolated groups of sculpture 
should always be designed to blend with the architectural character of the neighbourhood, and 
when placed in conjunction with some building, the details should be considered with those of the 
building itself. Eealistic statuary would be best reseiwed for parks and gardens away from 
the buildings, while monuments with much movement and grouping of figures may be 

steadied ’’ by an architectural canopy. The beauty of statuary in combination with foliage 
must not be forgotten, but figures should not alternate with vases — such a plan only results in 
the scale of each being destroyed. The subject of the sculptural decoration of buildings might 
well be the history and industries of the towm, and so help to portray its individuality. 

4. Architectural Details . — These include such objects as seats, steps, vases, and other civic 
furnishings, all of which must take their place as units in the whole scheme, not assertin<y 
themselves, but helping to attain the general effect. Decorative paintings, iron, bronze, 
marble, and many other materials and crafts might be used to adorn the city and give colour to 
a usually too sombre appearance. Finally, every little detail requires careful consideration, for 
interest in the town’s design must be maintained to the least accessorv. A baluster uglv in 
contour may mar the etfect of a whole terrace. As Sir William Chambers said, spealdng of 
mouldings, the whole can be spoilt by bad details, just as a fine musical composition may be 
murdered by a group of village fiddlers. 

In the realisation of a fine conception, hr a steadfast adherence to a great ideal and a 
rejection of all that is unessential the city should have, as Wren said of buildiivrs .u 

the attribute of eternal.” 




STYLE. 

By Percy S. WokthixgtojS', M.A.Oxon. 

Read before the Northern Architectural Association. 

I N trying to put together some disjointed thoughts on the subject of style, it was not in my 
mind to particularise on historical developments in architecture, nor on the aesthetic 
appeal of this or the other style as we use the word to differentiate the many compart- 
ments into which we are accustomed to divide the building works of man. but rather to inquire 
into the abstract meaning of the term. As we shall consider it, therefore, style is confined to 
no particular type of architecture, but is a common factor in all great work instinctively felt 
but, owing to its elusiveness, e.vtremely difficult of any sort of accurate definition. 

What shall we say is the supreme gift of the architect? Is it constructive power? Is it 
academic knowledge? Is it the sense of fine proportion or largeness of conception? Or is it 
elegance and delicacy of treatment, or splendour of imagination? 

I should say that it is none of these individually, though each in itself may make a 
building noteworthy. There must be some power that marshals all these in their order and 
place, and takes command of all the resources at the architect’s disposal as a general handles 
his troops. 

Is there any word that sums up the finishing grace, power, and completeness common to 
the masterpieces of Greece, Kome, the Middle Ages, and the modern world more accurately 
than the word ‘ ‘ Style ” ? Is it not the one common controlling idea that runs through the 
work of all ages in architecture, literature, painting, sculpture — all the arts? 

We speak of the style of any period or any master : but in this sense the word is generic. 
It may be used to classify bad as well as good design, clumsy as well as fine work; bnildings 
before which we should never tire, others to be passed by without a second glance : we are 
dating rather than criticising. Stjle in the abstract is an almost indefinable quality. Dis- 
tinction is perhaps the term that comes nearer to it than any other, but distinction does not 
convey to me all that I understand to be implied by style. Does it. for instance, necessarily 
imply knowledge? Yet style is hardly recognisable without knowledge, just as it is impossible 
to an artist without knowledge. A work too may have distinction " and yet not be 
intellectual. Style appears to me to imply intellect. 
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It is conceivable, though so far as I am aware it has never happened, that some great 
genius might arise independent of all tradition and all knowledge whose work wonld possess 
the quality of style. There have been, and still arise, schools of painting that have made a 
])oast of throwing tradition to the winds, of forgetting past training and starting afresh. Have 
such experiments succeeded, to begin with? And interesting as they may ])e, have not the 
results been rather mannerism than style? x\nd mannerism is the antithesis of style. But 
ev(m to mannered work we might sometimes concede distinction. 

If architectural style may be learnt or taught at alh it can only come by patient training 
and the study of the principles of great architecture— principles which apply to small work 
as well as great; to a piece of furniture as well as to inonunieiital architecture, each in their 
different degree and each echoing the meaning of their age. Great style is alwavs direct 
because it is intellectually clear. 


There is something, call it as you vill an art or a faculty, which, when you come to 
deal with men who do things, makes itself felt as essentially tlie art or faculty of expression — 
individual ex])ression which lieti'ays tlie personality of the doer. 

Take literature. Terse, vigorous prose show^s the man of ac-tion. ])erha])s of dominating 
character: polished prose the scholar; grandiloquent, pompous })hrases the writer whose judg- 
ment is subordinated to his vanity of expression. But no style is lu^autifnl unless the mere 
words and sentences have charm of their own as a presentment of their matter. To the 
man wliose Greek is rusty and to whom, from long disuse, ready comprehension of llomer is 
not so easy as it once was. the long ris(‘ and fall of tlu^ liexanuTei- is still in itself magnificent 
music, just as great vocal music enthrals the senses, though the words may be unintelligibbo 
dTiis ])eauty ol rliyllim and luirmony is a marked attribute of style, literary or artistic. 

Take on th(‘ other hand a writer wlio has not the gift oi fine expression. 11(‘ has a 
vsonabtv wliich may well appetvr in bis work, l)nt style, as we understand it. will not be tliere. 
llie character and exttuit of his knowledgi’ and the value of tin judgments based upon it will 
i>e tlu‘ evidence of Ins personality. While kiiowTedge. judgnumt. and ex])res^.ion go to tli- 
making ol an artistic- wbobe ('X[)r(‘^sion determines the final form in whicli the work will )>e ]>re- 
scmtcal. and. wlido want of style limits artistic valiue its posse‘^>io]i coidei’s a controlling forc-e 

Architecture, like painting and sculpture, makes a])])eal tln-ougb the* c y** to tlie int -lh'c-t 
and tills apjieal is most .Groiigly h'lt in those types of building where* we most naidilv n^comiist* 
style*. I iu*t‘d scarcely sn]>])ort this by refenuicc* to Gi'c^ek ai'cliitrctin’e. especdaliv to that of an 
epcH-b in tlie liistorv of .\then- duihig which the refinement'^ of a-stlietic* consti-iuTioii arose* 
trom, and veacft*d upon, an extraordinary intt^llec-tual pc*(>})le. 

I sliould then that style in an-hitectinv is the result of the euiliodiiniait of know- 

ledge and judgment in a fine and di^tinetive form of expression, thad if is fjie means hv wliieh 
nafionalitv ajid peixmaldy are e\p!-( :,se(i. that it is piv-emineiit!v (lie mi.dress of aicliitectiirp 
and add tliat it m an iiitelleetiial -itt. and as sneh may hardly l.e learned or imiiarted 

SWist in areliifectiire i. like a man eondiictinp his o\mi iniisic. draniim out of emdi part 
intm-h'Xw^ '•^nitnhiitinn toward, the unified etieet and yiriny to (he almle his personal 

Sil \\ alter hab-igli in bi> e^'.ay on ^tyb* maintains that Iitei'{ji\ f. w 

le says; fuiitation of the master^ or of M,me chosen master and (he eoiOant ni'ir ^ f 

anoiiaoe hy a severe entieism Inuetlieir uses not to he belittled : tlievhare .dso't],, , 

Ihe ,reater part of nhat is called the teaehin, of stvle niiist idnaw h, L:,'; , tfT'r 
may he hroken down, old malpractices prohildted. The pillorv and (lie "toi 1- ’ 
odueationa a.ents. lad tliev make it easier for honest nie„ t.! enim- ilu ir t; 

Lid literature. i,i eomnion wifi, paintin. and sculpture, pad. company .ifh architecture 


vith architecture 
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ut the point of completion. It is not difficiilt to get rid of a book or a picture or of most 
^culpturL^ but it requires movement of heaven and hell to get rid of a bad building, and a 
crooked ill-visaged lace may grin down on generations of passers-by provided it is strongly 
enough Imilt and brings in an adequate rental. Indeed the removals of which we have to 
complain are those of the more precious part of our inheritance. Surely fine style in our streets 
is something we can ill afford to i)art with. Dignity and beauty are not things that should be 
lightly cast aside, even supposing that we can replace them with something more dignified 
aii<l more ])eautiful. which is generally not the case. It seems impossible to gain public or 
l)rivate sympathy for a fine building if its destruction will put something into somebody's 
pocket, but a proposal lately made to exempt buildings or places of intrinsic beauty, as well as 
of historic interest, from taxation on condition that they are scheduled as national monuments, 
appears to me a happy one, coinl)ining as it does an appeal to the pocket as well as to 
a'sthetics. 

Granted that style — even let us modify it by saying style at its highest — cannot he learned, 
and that it is an intellectual equipment which no teaching can supply, the situation is not so 
entirely hopeless. While really great architecture is naturally rare, and possil)ly the pro- 
portionate output of poor and actually vicious work may not have materially decreased, there 
appears to be hope in the fact that a large body of work is bused on a broader appreciation of 
style, rather than on picturesque and accidental motives. Among Ameilcans this is very 
markedly so. There is something nationally great and distinctive in their better work, and in 
their libraries, banks, stations, and public buildings generally there is a strong and remarkable 
feeling for style. 

The time is not so long past since the enthusiastic Eomantic paid his visit to Italy or 
IVance and brought back to England the notion that English architecture was negligible and 
that its traditions must be scrapped and those of the countries of his sketch-book substituted. 
This led to the anomaly of modern planning and mediaeval design, and English interpretations 
<d‘tcn lacked any sense of style or any intellectual control; and the curious part of it all was 
that men whose studies show a fine appreciation of style and a natural instinct for scholarly 
‘10(1 noble design that would have raised instead of revolutionising the traditions of good civic 
architecture in this country were competing with one another in foreign Gothic at variance 
with all modern requirements because assessors felt that the public would have nothing else. 

The style of a period or a Imilding is to be found in its essential method of expression, and 
that expression must be intelleetual and, wlietlier the building is small or great, it must 1 )e 
treated in a large manner. 

Take two buildings differing so widely as the Ealazzo ^lassimi and Santa Sophia- Eernzzi 
is one of tile gnait masters in style, thongli he luwer produced work on tlie largi^st scale. his 
manner wais always grand. Fine as his plan for St. liter's was. eircumstaiiees of character 
and (un'ironuieiit stood in the way of its acctuuplislnnent. hut the Massimi will vmnaiu for 
an-hitc^ets and art-lovers the embodiment d an individual and vtuw lieautiful style both in ])laii 
and elevations. Quatreimnw de Guiucy in writing of it says: “ ]j'espae(' est etroit vt iietit. 
Tout c(‘ (judl !e nauplit est grand d y parait a 1 ‘aiste** Hy a inastio'ly ])lan hv enaitial on a 
erauqied site a finely oi’dered and largely (-onceived group, though only of mcdiu’ate size, and 
upon this foundation raised exiiuisitely proportioned and detailed superstruetures. 

Turn now to Santa Sophia, a liuilding of the opposite scale. T.et me i-ead vou what ><Ir. 
hisle Wareh IMiillipps says, since his criticism seems to me sane and comprehending, and one 
expressing clearly the vi(wv of style which I wish to emphasise : 

‘‘There are traits in arehitoeture uliieh are vital and \\hi“ii eun^titiite the si vie of a huikling, and others 
which are more or less accidental and iuterehaugeal^ie and do not constitute vie. It seems to me that no 
dHiutereUed <-ritie who has ^Lll)mltted hniiselt to the iiiilucnce ot Santa So}>hia. and has {*on>ider(‘d its relations 
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with the Roman architecture that led up to it, can be in much doubt as to what the style in it consists in. It 
does not consist in such decorative additions as the use of mosaics and marble panelling : for such decoration 
might all be stripped from the church, as indeed to a large extent it has been, without in the least affecting 
the character of the architecture. Xor does it even consist in the use of certain structural forms, as the dome 
and apse and vault, though these of course are more essential, for all these, as we have seen, were used in many 
Roman buildings and used even in conjunction with marble panelling and mosaics. All the features, structural 
and decorative, employed in Santa Sophia had already often been combined, and yet their combination had 
not resulted in a structure more than remotely resembling Santa Sophia in character. It is not then these 
things that compose the style of the Greek Church. Enumerate every feature here present, and you are no 
nearer a satisfactory definition. They vill every one be found in the Baths of Caracalla. But if from struc- 
tural features you turn to structural principles : if, instead of saying that dome, apse, and vault are here 
present, you say the v hole building is conceived as an exposition of the arch principle, then indeed you name 
that which really gives character and style to the church, the essential trait in it on a participation in which 
any claim of real relationship betwixt it and other buildings must be based. . . , 

Santa Sophia, developing a great structural principle in broad daylight with unexampled logic and daring, 
addi-esses itself entirely to the intellect. St. Mark's, sensuous and contemplative, with its dark splendour of 
colouring, half seen, half guessed, in the rich obscurity of its vaults, addresses itself entirely to the emotions. 
It is impossiljle to bring two such buildings to terms with each other ot any kind, and to pretend that they both 
belong to the same style is to deprive the word style of any comprehensible meaning. . . 

To conclude then, what I would suggest to the reader as the really significant quality in Santa Sophia is 
the exposition it gives of the nature of the arch as a structural principle. This is the ‘‘ essential ’’ trait in it, 
that which represents the intention of the architect and gives style to his work, and in comparison with this all 
other features are of superficial and negligible importance . — {Works of Man, pp. 140-4.) 

You will excuse my quoting thus at length, but this passage seems to me to sum up the 
essence of style. It emphasises three things. First, the necessity for seeking principles not 
accidents ; secondly, the necessity for intellectual control permeating a building and assembling 
its parts in one unified w hole constructionally and artistically ; thirdly, the difference of appeal 
between the Classic tradition and the mediaeval. Though the emotional appeal of Gothic 
architecture differentiates it from the intellectual appeal of Classic, the exposition of the arch 
as a structural principle is more clearly seen in Gothic art, and w^e shall probably hardly agree 
with those wlio hold that the intellectual appeal is wholly absent from Gothic or the emotional 
from Classic. All the same the distinction is a true one in the main because the predominating 
classical feeling is intellectual and the predominating Gothic emotional. 


Xations w ork in schools, and as opinions and ideas ciTstallise to a point, and unity of aim 
backs them, they are expressed in the architecture of the time and a style is evolved. 
^\ithin this school there is an inner circle of the initiated w^ho possess the gift of style in the 
abstract w'hose work is destined to remain as the highest exposition of stylo within the style 
The general characteristics laid dowm by such men, and imitated by their inferiors in intellect 
run on and gradually change with changing ideas and circumstances until some definite 
modification denotes the advent of another phase. The leaders show, with more or less 
intensity and strength, the governing powers of a single motive and a sense of scale wliich is 
felt all through their work, shaping itself out to the last touch in all kinds of manifestations 
decorative as well as structural, and so producing throughout the wliole a uniform sense of 
agreement and harmony wliich is style. 


Quot homines tot sententke. Every man, if he thinks at all, has his own method of 
expression, pood, bad. or indifferent. The good only has ideal style, and for posterity it is the 
few that matter, (.liven the same data and conditions, two modern men will produce entirely 
different work. ^ One wi 1 give yon a Gothic, another a Classic solution of the problem • or civen 
t"o Classic designs, each will differ m his adaptation of the classic spirit. We may go further 
and say that if a numbm; of arOutewds were given identically the same plan for which to de Sn a 
facade; and it was conditioned that height and breadth, positions of entrances and win^rfad 
.subdivision into floors and bays, were the same, the treatments would still be different Ld the 
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mind, hand, and eye of each could be clearly discerned in his finished work. Yet style 
might mark each design and it would be the intellectual and controlling faculty which would 
differentiate between them. 

But the controlling spirit voices not only the character and mind of the designer. It 
certainly expresses the general environment which influences his mind, and indeed no work 
can be fairly judged until that is understood, but it may express also the character and mind of 
a particular person whom we call the client, if that person has any individuality at all. A 
building is often the interpretation of one mind by another, and in this way, sometimes, a pre- 
vailing distinction is conveyed. 

The Petit Trianon is to my mind, perhaps quite imaginatively, a t}q)ical instance in 
point. Compare it with the Grand Trianon. The two are entirely dissimilar. Both reflect 
the phase of design prevalent in their time ; but it is not so much this difference of a century 
that stamps itself on the mind, as the difference between the spirit of Mansart’s house for 
Louis XIV. and that of Gabriel’s intended as a home for Madame du Barry. The Petit Trianon 
is a gem of delicate refinement, the epitome of an age the style of which socially and artistic- 
ally was pre-eminently frivolous, and yet with all its delicacy it is the acme of the mason’s 
art in a country where the mason and his material were supreme — ovSsv ayav, nothing too 
much — and nothing too little. It is bold enough to have no suspicion of weakness, no pre- 
dominant note of frivolity, without a false note or false quantity, and while showing the 
controlling hand of the designer has all the charm of an ideal woman’s home. 

The truest test of style is, if I may so express it, inevitability. What you see before you 
is inevitably right; nothing requires to be added and nothing detracted. It is a complete and 
satisfying whole. There may be many treatments of the same subject which will possess 
style, and if so none of them will disappoint the critic. 

Style deals with apparent as well as actual necessities. There is nothing more satisfying 
than a fine Doric temple : yet scientifically the columns are quite disproportionate to the load 
they have to carry, and the pleasure is none the less because w^e are conscious that this is so, 
since we also feel that a developed sense of style derived from an aesthetic appeal to the 
intellect has reduced this tjipe of building to its simplest and most intellectual form. 

Now it may seem a paradox to say that w^hat in less skilled hands wmld be a blemish, 
may be in the greater hands of the true stylist not only condoned, but may even count for 
merit. The stylist may do things wdth distinction w^hich a smaller man would with wisdom 
avoid. Let me quote Raleigh again on literary style : Style,” he says, even revokes, on 
occasion, the rigid laws of grammar or countenances offences against them.” 

So style in architecture may disregard the rules which bind with the laws of the Medes 
and Persians the purely academic designer. One may cite as an example the treatment of the 
portico of the Pazzi Chapel by Brunelleschi. The unconventional arrangement of the arch 
and screen above the order has its critics. No doubt in less able hands the upper part must 
inevitably have appeared detached in treatment from the lowTr, wanting in unity, and yet 
the master has come out of it triumphantly. 

We w^ere taught to think that the Greek designer w’orked within absolute rules, and the 
rules w^e learnt are the ascertained proportions of selected examples. These are the finished 
products of a picked period, of an age intensely intellectual, intensely sensitive to the eye's 
appeal to the intellect, and it is w^ell that we should base our training upon them, for mastery 
of the Parthenic principles leads in itself to the thing w^e call style. But the very character 
of the refinements themselves are proof that they were not in their origin merely mechanical, 
that their appeal to the intellect was directly through the highly trained sense of sight and the 
culminating point of experiment after experiment. 

Bussell Sturgis says: ‘‘The important matter of spacing of columns, especially in the 
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exterior coloiiiuide. is treated in many costly books which set forth the Grecian and Greco- 
Eoman orders with all the columnar architecture that has resulted from their study. It is 
probable that the Greek architect of a good time considered in every case his own preferences, 
thougdit out his design in this and other respects, drew and modelled in plan and also in 
vertical display his future building, and left his nieasuring until he had satisfied his eye and 
his spirit with his proportion. . . . It is customary to speak of it — (i.e. the height of the entab- 
latui*e as one of many details) — in ardneological descriptions as representing a given fraction 
of the total height of the column in the same building, but it is ino^t unlikely that the Greek 
thought of it in that way. lie was l)ouiid by a rule, whose strictness we can hardly imagine as 
applying to us in modern times. ])ut that rule left him free to vary the height of his stylobate 
and his frieze and to vary the total height of his entablature even as it allowed him to space his 
culunms more or less widely.'' 

Had style so hardened that this was not the case, surely there was an (uid of all style — 
of all art whatever ; from an intellectual, architecture would have developed into a mechanical 
j[)rocess, a misfortune which has happened too often among us and others before our time by 
reason of failure to master principles within wliose sarudion freedom is allowed. 

And apart from reasons of date and locality, the very variety of ])eaatiful Greek types 
of which we have knowledge, proves that the personal eijuation entered largely into their origin 
and that the sense of style depended upon this as well us upon common and acknowledged 
rules of treatment. Compare the Sicilian Doric temples with the Parthenon, Differing 
though they do, the temple at Segesta is quite as impressive as the Parthenon itself. The idea 
fostered l>y cramming for examinations is that certain types were universal, and that Greek 
ornament, though ptudect in form and modelling, was very limited in its range. That this 
was not so is liowever certain. I suppose that no two temples were the same in proportion, 
intercolumiiiation. or detail, and that the best work was never stereotyped is almndantly plain 
from even tlie com])arati\'ely small number of examples which may ]yj found colk^cted in the 
British Museum and other European galleries. 

The ttuiiples at Basxdc. Diana at Ephesus, Zeus at Girgenti. even tlie Erechtheum itself, 
are all individual departures Irom the normal as we conceive it. 

Discarding arclueol(>gy. accidents, and emotion, as liaving no essiuitial eonnection with 
^ty]e. the study of (ireek principles seems to me to afford us the greatest cliam-e of becoming 
true stylists and true liiiniaiiists, for the two go togt'tlier. The philosophv of the Greeks 
( mbodies l)oth. They la id that beauty had an ethical significance, that tlie ])roduction of a 
bt'aufiful thing signifii'd a beautiful iiiind lahiiid it. “ Beaut\ implied moi-alitv governim^ the 
whole life of the citizen, and training was to fit men not with fact- but for tli(‘ ex(‘rcis(‘ of 
tliought. Tile acMjuisition of knowledge was not an end in itself, but a nu*ans to the end. and 
breadth of view. etdmne->. ciaiqiletenei-^. ami lucidity, were a^ eharacti'ristic of tlieir arehitec- 
tiiral style a.-^ of their ])hilo^ophy.'’ 


St,\ It^ mir-t to my miml be studii'd tor eihicational jiurposes pritiiarily i]i (haMp arcliittHurt.', 
and siiliseijuiugly in tbo^i^ ])erio(ls of intt'llectiial revival wliicli occurred inwn Hun' to time. 

Lvt u- coiL-iib V to]’ a moment our ]jreM‘nt iio'^ition and what tlu' periods an^ of which T 
s])eak. Me niiut adimt. T think, that, with notictMlib' excejitioih-. Englisli architecture had 
.>unk into ]itelo>Mie-s and dulnes^, at tie mid ot tlu^ eigliteentli and hegimiing ol the nimdeeiitli 
eentiirh-. This wa< not the fault of arcliitect- <iua architects, but Of arcbitecD nun men— 
men repvemmtmg the outlook of tlu>ir time. Then caum an imnimi^e stride in natiomil 
clevelopuu.ut A lucv hvoudlv .ducat..! pnl.lic avcuv ready tn .'.reive „e« inipres.ioi.s and to 
revolt a.iraiu^t tlie diihie.-s ot hom.■^ and Mui'i)nndine', literature and art. \ vonthful and 
roiuantu- revival took pkiee. reMrkiny in-piration tn.in the Middle aial witli'that in^pira 
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tion it adopted the emotional basis. It was a curious coincidence that this revolt in art 
matters, led by John liuskin. came at a time when a really line Classic tradition seemed to l)e 
establishing itself in England, for St. George \s Hall, Liverpool, was not finished until 1854. 
and Barry and others were inaugurating almost a new era in Renaissance work of a fine and 
j^cholarly type. And we shall now. I hope, take up again the trend of their work. 

Now Gothic architecture was the evidence of the overwhelming ot previous civilisation, 
and was a complete reversal of outlook upon life, overthrowing outworn creeds and perform- 
ance, replacing a civilisation of ideas with one of intellectual dependence, action, energy, 
and emotion, which dominated Europe throughout the Middle Ages and finally fell before the 
inevitable resurrection of intellectual iiide 2 )endence. 

While it is not 2 ) 0 ssihle to draw a distinct line and say of one phast^ of architecture that 
it is entirely intellectual, of another that it is entirely emotional, we must recognise, as we 
have said before, that the Classic S 2 )irit stands mainly for the one and the Gothic for tlie other. 
Emotion has been denied to the Greeks and intellect to Gothic builders. We can hardly take 
this view. The interior, at any rate, of a Greek temide must have had very strong emotional 
significance in its lighting and colour and its great statue of rich workmanslu]) framed by the 
luminous marble of the great opening. And did not the sculpture on the exterior a 2 )peal to 
tlie emotions, not through its method of presentment, but through reverence tor the gods and 
hei'oes or through civic or national pride V 

And are* not the mysteries themselves, and the references to them in Greek writers, clear 
m ideiicethat emotion played an imi)ortant part in the ritual of the Greeks*? Moreover wliy. 
if this was not tlie case, did the city of Athens take such pains to obtain control over the 
Eleusinian mysteries unless she coveted the prestige and sn])-port of a force with large 
emotional hold upon the jieople*.^ 

Turn next to the Augustan age. This, as tl)e Rericlean. reiwesents a great era of thought 
and ideas shown in its literature and its art. It was an intellectual age, and its architecture, 
less markedly in design Imt pre-eumieiitly in ])ian. shows the gn-at characteristics of style. 

Next came the Hellenistic age at Constantinople with Santa Soidiia as its culminating 
point, and next we find ourselves in Florence in the filteenth century, and ask ourselves wliat 
sort of an outlook literature and art take. In it again is seen a nTiirn to the Hellenic spirit 
and classical manner, hut with an entirely individual development. Things are not seen 
through the t‘ves of the Greek or Roman, but through those of the Florentine* and Italian. Art 
is pre-eminently the offspring of the life and environment of tlie time. Italy had never really 
lost its Classic and Pagan atmosjdiere. and the horizontal feeling had always been strong. 
Pmotion aroused by the nortliern vaults with their ^^naring lines carried {’mistnictionally to tlie 
highest point in spnauling ri])s, the marvel of poise and counterpoise in arch and vault, the 
uiystery of broken masses and vistas were (jualities almost unfelt in Italian Gothic. So the 
Italians came l>y tlieir own again, and Bniiiellesclii led them. Th* was tin* fir.^t to assert his 
]>osition as a modern architect, to respond to the intellectual movement of his time and tlie 
iiitlueuce of I.oretizo's Acatlemy. and lie inaugurated a new' departure in architecture which. 
exc(*pt tor occasional la])ses, has sipierseded, and still seems likely to supt*rst'(le, the jirinrijiles 
of the Mid(ll(‘ Ages, ite was followed hv a hand of highly intellectual men who. while they 
rejireseiited and built for their tiiiu* and jiossessed strongly individual sense of style. W'orki'd 
within marked liiU'S of Io(-a] and national thought. 

Once more in the seventeeiitli and eighteenth centuries came a period of intellectual activity, 
tliis time in France. She had been slow* to east off’ her Gothic garment and clung to it. trving 
to mend its threadliare folds with doubtful patches of the new* cloth. Then her intellect 
cleared itself, and she gave us a period instinct with style, with a certainty and grasp that 
has influenced the wliole of Nortliern Europe and America. 
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1 feel that the trend of architectural history drives us to the conclusion that the abstract 
study of style must be sought in these culminating periods which are more akin to modern 
thought than are the Middle Ages with all their beauty, and that its principles will almost of 
necessity be found in them. Of these periods w^e shall probably all admit that Greek archi- 
tecture will yield most and that the mastery of its principles will stand us in best stead whatever 
phase of tradition we may elect to follow^ — for we are the heirs to the whole past — or whatever 
revolution w^e may contemplate. Style must in any case remain mistress of the field. But 
wherever our study and analysis take us, wn must remember that w^e are Englishmen, and that 
while art and style are universal their manifestations cannot rightly be anything but national 
until universality in character, habits, and climatic conditions has been so established that the 
Englishman, the Frenchman, the German, and the Italian all think on the same lines, speak 
the same language, and live in the same way. Such a consummation can hardly be expected 
or desired. 

For principles, therefore, we must not turn to accidents of time or country — not to the 
study of Periclean buildings because we w^ant to build temples, nor to fifteenth-century 
Florence because anyone nowadays wants a Eiccardi or Strozzi palace, but because we are in 
search of something pre-eminently beautiful wFose character \ve can analyse intellectually, 
and I think that if w^e can master the principles of the Parthenon, the Forum of Trajan, the 
Massimi or the Petit Trianon, wx shall have done something to^vards a knowdedge of style. To 
w'hat extent we can use that knowledge depends on a higher and rarer quality. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, in an address lately given to the Classical Association upon 
Hellenism as a force in history, said : 

' i- If I have eyes to see, I perceive Hellenism a pervasive force in the English society of the hour. Their ethics 
resemble the best side of old Epicureanism — pleasant, self -controlled, lightly sceptical, very sensitive to the 
appeal of fitness and good taste. What could be more Hellenic ? I could wisli sometimes that our art, in music 
perhaps, in architecture certainly, as well as in painting and poetry, had more care for those old Greek virtues 
of beauty, of rhythm, and of those untranslatable qualities fierpiou and 

If this tendency observed by the bishop is abroad and becomes anything more than a temporary 
A'ogue, it will be wtII for our art, and one hopes to see more and more the casting off of slovenli- 
ness and the taking on of larger and more scholarly methods of design. 

And yet our own time differs essentially from every age that has preceded it in the 
complexity of the problems wLich it presents, and this difference must of course leave its 
distinguishing mark upon our architecture. 

The conditions of our city architecture, with its intricacy of planning and temptations to 
insincere construction, its shop-fronts, its combinations of purposes, and cramping ^^rand- 
mothc'idy legislation, together with great facilities for locomotion and the command of all the 
materials of the world, differs essentially from those with w’hich our forefathers had to deal 
In comparatively recent times a towm w^as a collection of dw^elling-houses together with the 
public buildings required for communal life, churches, market and guild halL rare places of 
public entertainment, and the hostelries. For the most part the business of the citizens was 
carried on in their own homes, and suburban life w'as unknown. It is within livinf^ memory 
that the dangers of a night journey to Kensington or Hampstead were not to he despised and 

an armed escort was necessary to ensure safety in going to and returning from a rout beVond 
the limits of the town. 

You have, therefore, not to "o back so very far to a time when few neonle conhl 15, . 
from their work and there was no marked difference between domestic, Lfmercia and Xr 

types of huddinrr and no complications of purpose or construction to upset the eve'r.M 1 
external design. ^ tenor oi 
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Moreover, there was the advantage of fixed traditions and a regularity and certain large- 
ness in planning, and an architect had not to scratch his head and determine whether his house 
should be Greek, Roman, or Chinese, or fit his plan and fenestration to a French or Venetian 
Gothic facade and the exigencies of his arbitrary choice. 

The finest buildings, as we know, are those which reduce complexity to simple and well- 
balanced lines in plan and design with clear and intelligible purpose running through them. 
Such buildings have style, and the task of this generation appears to be to obtain control over 
the chaos and complexity of modern conditions, and to cultivate the power of thinking on clear- 
direct lines. 

To hold that a sense of style is an intellectual endowment and therefore not to be taught 
is not such a hopeless case as it might seem at first sight, for architects have their share of 
intellectual gifts with any other class of men ; but until an architect has equipped himself in 
such a way as to play at will with the harmonies of his art he cannot hope to exercise the 
supreme finish of style, and he may be destined never to discover such powder within himself. 

Sooner or later most men realise that nature has been niggardly in her gifts, sadly 
acquiesce in the inevitable, and console themselves with w^orking and enjoying the work of 
others up to their own point of intellectual comprehension, wdiile they envy and admire the 
more fortunate who are able to go foiward to the greater and more inspiring enjoyment of their 
art and to the production of w^ork in which future generations wdll recognise the style of genius. 

And all have this consolation, that no man is debarred from the acquisition of good taste, 
which, as a humanising and selective guide, will raise his work to a level that will not 
disgrace him or his generation. The difficulty in so manv cases is to give a start on the right 
road and to fire ambition. 

For the intelligent and enthusiastic student there is always bright hope. Neither he nor 
another can tell w-hat discoveries he may make in himself : and. at any rate, if he he destined to 
the same disappointment as many thousands that have gone before him and he falls short of 
his highest ideals, let it not be due to his own fault, but to inevitable limitations that no fighting 
spirit can overcome. 

A passage from Arnold Bennett's Feast of St, Friend, probably familiar, puts the point 
so finely that I cannot help recalling it to your memory in conclusion ; 

There are those who say, “ At any rate we might moderate somewhat the splendour of our ideal and the 
audacity of our self-conceit so that there should be a less disparity between the aim and the achievement. Surely 
such moderation would be more in accord with common sense ! Surely it would lessen the spiritual fatigue and 
disappointment caused by sterile endeavour ! ” It would. But just try to moderate the ideal and the self-conceit 
and you will find, in spite of all your sad experiences, that you cannot. If there is the stuff of a man in you, you 
simply cannot ! The truth is that, in the supreme things, a man does not act under the rules of earthly common 
sense. He transcends them, because there is a quality in him which compels him to do so. Common sense may 
persuade him to attempt to keep down the ideal, and self-conceit may pretend to agree. But all the time, self- 
conceit will be whispering, ‘‘ I can go one better than that ! and lo ! the ideal is furtively raised again. 

A man has little scientific control over the height of his ideal and the intensity of his belief in himself. He 
is bom with them, as he is born with a certain pulse and a certain reflex action. He can neglect the ideal, so that 
it almost dissolves, but he cannot change its height. He can maintain his belief in himself by persistent abandon- 
ment to folly, but he cannot lower its flames by an effort of the will, as he might lower the flame of a G:as by a 
calculated turn of the hand. In the secret and inmost constitution of humanity it is ordained that the disparity 
between the aim and the achievement shall seem grotesque ; it is ordained that there shall be an enormous fuss 
about pretty nearly nothing ; it is ordained that the mountain shall bring forth a mouse. But it is also ordained 
that men shall go blithely on just the same, ignoring in practice the ridiculousness which they admit in theory, 
and drawing renewed hope and conceit from some magic, exhaustiess source. 

So generations of architects will arise and struggle on in spite of disappointment, but in 
each succeeding generation may there he more and more to show the higher qualities of the 
art, and, chief of all. a masterly and controlling style. 

u 
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REYIE^VS. 

COUNTRY GARDENS. 

Gardms for Sinall Country House,^, By Gertrude Jekyll 

and Laicrenc*^ 'Weaver, 4o. Bond, 1912. 15s. net. 

[“ Country LifeC ‘20 Tavistock Street, Covent Gardeyi.] 

In the avalanche of books that have appeared, 
and are still appearino;, on every subject connected 
with gardening and the garden, it is a pleasure to 
find one from which some real solid nourishment 
can be derived by the architect. There could 
not be a better-equipped team for the production 
of a book on Gardens for Small Country Houses 
than Miss Gertrude Jekyll and Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver. The task has evidently been a sym- 
pathetic one to both authors, and they have 
garnered a great amount of useful information, the 
result of ripe experience and thought. 

In these days when so much is heard of women’s 
sphere, and we are told how handicapped they are 
in various directions, it is interesting to consider 
how immense, how beneficent, how far-reaching 
has been the influence of one woman — living 
quietly in the country, far from the madding 
crowd — on an art the most primitive, but which 
at the same time requires the most sensitive feeling 
and the widest knowledge ! On the matters treated 
of in this book, who is better able to speak than 
Miss Jekyll, who has created for her own use a 
house and small demesne perfect of their kind, 
and into which some illusive, intangible quality, 
some absolute enchantment seems to have been 
woven ? 

All the elements out of which the design of 
gardens — excepting those in the grand manner ” 
— is evolved are discussed chapter by chapter in 
a manner that is useful and suggestive. No good 
purpose would be served by doing more than 
drawing attention to the rich store of suggestions, 
both practical and aesthetic, that abound. For 
these the book must be studied : only a few of the 
more important are referred to here. 

The garden at Millmead Bramley, described 
early in the book, is a veritable triumph in its 
demonstration of what can be done on a narrow 
strip of sloping ground in the course of a few years 
with knowledge, taste, and — rarest of all gifts — 
imagination. 

Let those who have been guilty of erecting 
aimless little structures, made of flimsy sawn 
and painted lath — the trash that it is fashionable 
to call treillage ” — let them digest the chapter 
on Pergolas ; and note especially that no garden 
should contain a pergola unless it can be con- 
trived to lead definitely from somewhere to some- 
where, and that as a rule it should be a solid 
structure fit to last for generations. 

A particularly useful type of illustration is that 
on page 50, showing a treatment that has been 
greatly developed, one might almost say invented, 
by liliss Jekyll. It is curious, though the villa 


rockery as a rule is such an absolutely poisonous 
horror, that a dry wall skilfully planted can be one 
of the most delightful things conceivable. A 
photograph of a typical example is given on the 
page referred to, and above it a diagram giving the 
names of the various plants illustrated in the 
photograph (reproduced on p. 143 opposite). 

This is the place to note that the planting plana 
for borders and the hke devised by Miss Jekyll and 
reproduced in these pages are of extraordinary 
value. It must be admitted that it is in the pro- 
blems of planting that the architect who ^ds 
himself mixed up with garden design gets stumped. 
He may have a few stray glimmerings regarding 
the arrangement of terrace steps, he feels that 
a wall is a better thing than a turf bank, but when it 
comes to planting — like the old Scotch gardener 
“ he gets fair wandered among a’ the names.” 

Many a comforting reflection can be gathered 
from these pages, and one is — that to have real 
charm a garden does not need either to be old or 
to be large. For as Miss Jekyll somewhere says — 
discussing the question of large versus small 
gardens — far more important than the area of the 
ground is the size of the owner’s heart, and brain, 
and goodwill. After all, when you sit down to 
think what places live in the memory as having 
given the most real pleasure, is it not almost 
always those of moderate size, where the owner is 
intimately in touch with all that goes on ? How 
often in the great ” places, after meander- 
ing through the shrubbery of specimen conifers 
and monkey puzzles, and thence through acres 
of weariness and endless glass-houses in the garden, 
you are at last led into some enclosed bird-haunted 

corner, some little chamber roofed by heaven 

probably the only survival of an earlier and 
simpler scheme— where it is possible at last to sit 
down and breathe and think, and which alone has 
the intimate personal touch that makes any form 
of art worth while. 

In a volume of tins type it is sometimes some- 
what difficult to disentangle the w^ork of the two 
authors ; but in the book under review, any one 
fanoihar with the outlook and literary methods of 
the ]Oint authors can trace more or less which 
portions of the book they are responsible for. 
Judged by these tests it is obvious that Mr. Weaver 
has written the informing and stimulating chapters 
dealing with the more markedly architectural 
elements of the garden, such as: Steps and 
Stairways ; Garden Houses ; Walls and Balus- 
trades ; Seats and Sundials, &c. 

Out of many chapters J:wo that stand out as 
especially fresh are those that deal with the treat- 
ment of small sites, and water in the formal garden 
Probably the majority of architects will be 
astonished to find how many and how varied are 
the opportumties suggested by the examples 
illustrated, for the decorative use of water even in 
the smallest garden. 






Water in the Formal Garden. 



A Two - year -OLD GAliDEN. 

From Gajdenh for Small Coiintnj Hoifses, 
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In tlie golden days of architecture no one who 
designed a house was content to surrender into 
other hands the devising of the architectural hues 
of its garden setting, A study of this book, and 
the examples which appear week by week in 
Country Life, will equip the architect to claim 
once more his rightful function to co-ordinate 
house and garden so that both together may be 
in tune, may show a rhythmical unity of concep- 
tion. For this reason we may be grateful to Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll and Mr. Lawrence Weaver, not 
forgetting also Mr. Raymond Negus, whose chapter 
on Rock Gardens makes an admirable postscript 
to the book. 

Robert Lorimer, A.R.S.A. [F.]. 

Edinburgh, 

PYRAMID TO SKYSCRAPER. 

A Short Critical History of Architecture. By H. Heath- 
cote Statham. La. cr. 8o. Loud. 1912. lOs. net. 
[B. T, Batsfurd, 94 High Holhorn, Tr.C.] 

One is frequently asked to recommend a book 
dealing with the history of architecture in a manner 
suitable for the amateur or for the student who is 
taking his first course of lectures on architectural 
development. For such people little provision has 
been made, most of the well-known books being 
planned too much in the '' grand manner ” or par- 
taking too much of the nature of catalogues ; so 
there is distinctly room for such a publication as 
A Short Critical History of Architecture. When 
Mr. Batsford publishes a book one feels practically 
sure that it will be safe to purchase it, and the 
subject of architectural criticism could hardly be in 
better hands than those of Mr. Statham. 

In 1895 Mr. Statham published his interesting 
Architecture for General Readers. The first half of 
this deals with architectural principles, and the 
second half, the historical sketch, consisting of only 
about 120 pages, is necessarily much slighter than 
the present Critical History. Mr. Statham also 
compiled the article on Modern Architecture in the 
recent issue of the Encyclojjrrdia Britannica, 
another excellent exercise in the art of putting a 
technical subject before lay readers. In Modern 
Architecture and in his work for the Builder, Mr. 
Statham has shown his ability in dealing with archi- 
tectural criticism. 

Now it is extremely important that the people 
who are likely to buy Mr. Statham's latest book — 
the amateur and the young student — should have 
the subject presented to them in the right way. In 
the larger books this is less important, because 
those who read them are, generally speaking, more 
advanced students who have acquired the habit of 
reading in a critical spirit. But the first book one 
reads on a subject — and this book is destined to 
be the first book on architecture read by nianv 
a student — creates a lasting impression. Some 
students, in fact, never recover from tlieir first 
book, but go through life in the fond belief that 


what they gathered from it is the sum of human 
knowledge on the subject. So we see that Mr. 
Statham has put himself in a position of great 
responsibility ; and in order to judge how he has 
discharged it, it may perhaps be well to postu- 
late a few of the principles which should govern the 
production of such a book. 

1. It should not be dogmatic on matters of 
opinion. 

2. It should make clear that architecture is, to a 
great extent, a matter of gradual development. 

3. It should emphasise the importance of con- 
struction, of the proper use of materials, and of 
suitability to environment and purpose. 

4. While it should draw attention to the fact 
that architecture is a matter of small buildings 
as well as of large ones, the world’s great buildings 
should be made to stand out in proper perspec- 
tive. 

5. It should lead to further s^dy. 

The book emerges from an examination con- 
ducted on the above lines very satisfactorily. The 
first point is one of great importance, as there is 
a tendency at present to teach architecture in a 
dogmatic manner — a method which doubtless 
gives good apparent results during the first few 
years of a student’s career, but which does not 
give his mind that breadth which is so valuable 
in dealing with architectural problems in after 
life. Mr. Statham’s comparison of English and 
French Gothic is an excellent example of the fair 
treatment of a debatable subject. In dealing with 
the rise of the Doric order, however, a better case 
could probably be made on behalf of the modem 
origin theory. In connection with this question, I 
think the translation from the Greek in the foot- 
note on p. 93 would be both clearer and more 
accurate if the words so that a man can let his 
body down ” were added after the word “ lies.’^ 
The translation would then read : “ Look at the 
eaves, where the empty space of (or between?) 
the triglyphs lies, so that a man can let his body 
down ; men of courage can attempt such a task, 
though cowards would make nothing of it.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray’s free translation reads 
as follows : — 

‘•Ah, see : far up, between each pair of beams 

A hollow one might creep through ! Danger gleams 

Like sunshine to a brave man's eyes, and fear 

Of what may be is no help any where.” 

With regard to the second point, Mr. StathamM 
book is particularly strong, special attention being 
drawn to the connecting links between the styles 
in a manner which should put out of its misery 
once and for all the old and dying notion that the 
history of architecture can be" divided into phases 
which have no connexion with each other. 

To consider now the third point, the reasons 
at the back of the various styles. Mr. Statham 
deals excellently with the important question of 
construction, though Eoman construction mi^ht 
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have been better illustrated, and one is rather in- 
clined to doubt the statement on p. 150 that the 
Eomans employed cross-vaulting . . . apparently 
not for constructive but for {esthetic reasons ; they 
continued to employ a columnar order in the 
interior of the hall, and this was the only way in 
which they coxild establish a direct relation in 
design between the vault md the columns/’ Is it 
not more probable that the cross-vault was used 
primarily to bring the load down on definite points 
— as indeed the author had previously suggested 
— and to simplify the problem of lighting a great 
hall, and that the order was then i^troduced as a 
decorative adjunct ? 

Again, while Mr. St at ham’s treatment of Koman- 
esque and Gothic vaulting is on the whole very 
clear, I think many students will have difficulty 
in grasping the explanation given on pp. 359 and 
360 of a cross- vault with a level apex : ‘‘We should 
have ... to stilt the wall arches, ... to leave 
the transverse arches . . . semicircular, and to 
build the diagonal arches ... as segmental 
arches, a method which involves a disagreeable 
twist in the line of the diagonal ribs.” What this 
method would involve is a twist in the infilling. 

To find an indication of Mr. Statham’s views on 
the questions of suitability to environment and 
purpose one naturally turns to his account of the 
Greek Revival in England (p. 525) : “ ‘ Back to 
Greece ’ was the cry, without any consideration as 
to wffiether the climate of England and the con- 
ditions of modern life were suitable to Greek archi- 
tecture ” ; and again on pp. 527-8, in dealing with 
St. George’s Hall : “ It is true that the interior is 
very badly planned for its purposes, and the corri- 
dors lamentably deficient in light ; but in those 
days, and in Elmes’s mind certainly, that was a 
matter of quite secondary consequence provided 
that a grand architectural effect were obtained ; 
and perhaps, for architecture, that extreme is 
better than the opposite extreme of ultra-utili- 
tarianism.” 

But while the last sentence contains a degree of 
truth, one is inclined to wish that the author had 
omitted it, for there is some little danger that 
suitability to purpose may once more be considered 
as ‘‘ a matter of quite secondary consequence ” 
and Mr. Statham may be quoted in defence of 
putting utility second to appearances. 

With reference to my fourth point, one is pleased 
to find references to, and illustrations of, a number 
of English Renaissance country houses ; but while 
these and many other comparatively small build- 
ings are dealt with, no doubt is left in the mind of 
the reader as to which are the really great works of 
architecture. 

And, to deal with my last point, the book excel- 
lently fulfils its purpose as an introduction to the 
study of architecture. Its readers will surely be 
led to further studies, not only from more advanced 
books dealing in detail with parts of this great 


subject, but — and this is of far greater importance 
— from the buildings themselves. 

The title, A Short Critical History of Architecture, 
is well chosen. The author criticises the buildings 
with which he deals, and he criticises them fearlessly 
as may be gathered from the comments which I 
have quoted on St. George’s HaU and from the fact 
that he tells us and shows us by an illustration how 
the interior of the Pantheon ought to have been de- 
signed. Whether we agree with his criticisms in 
every case is not an important matter ; what is im- 
portant is that he leads his readers to think for 
themselves, rather than to accept dogmatic state- 
ments. 

Many amateurs have been content with their 
skill in detecting the date of a given architectural 
feature, and while this ability is interesting, to some 
extent useful, and usually astonishing to unin- 
structed friends, how much more interesting archi- 
tecture becomes when it is studied in the ways in- 
dicated by Mr. Statham ! 

It may seem ungrateful to ask for more when so 
much excellent fare is provided, yet one cannot help 
regretting that a little more space could not have 
been found for discussing recent architecture, par- 
ticularly in our own country, for anything which 
helps to strengthen the impression that architec- 
ture is not merely a matter of the past is helping in- 
directly to build up a living architecture. 

The general arrangement of the book departs 
from the usual in several particulars. It is interest- 
ing, for instance, to see Roman work in Eg3rpt dealt 
with under the heading of Roman architecture. If 
the average student were asked to describe Roman 
work outside Italy he would probably forget all 
about Roman work in Egypt. If, however, he were 
asked to give an outline account of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, he would in all probability include the 
Roman work. Such is the influence of the arrange- 
ments adopted by the writers of books ! 

In the book we are considering there are about 
600 pages and a rather larger number of excellent 
illustrations, including a good number of very use- 
ful plans, sections, and other diagrams. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the comparison of the 
Greek orders (p. 80) the monument of Lysicrates is 
correctly shown as a circular building. 

In giving an illustration (fig. 83) of the Ionic 
order of the Erechtheion the particular portico from 
\vhich the order is drawn might have been men- 
tioned with advantage. On p. Ill it is stated that 
the frieze of this building was left plain — but was it 
not adorned with attached figures ? 

On p. 85 it is stated that the columns of the 
Parthenon are nearly 6 diameters in height, and on 
p. lOI that those of the Theseion are about 6|- 
diameters in height. I think it would be more 
nearly correct to give these heights as approxi- 
mately 5i and 5f diameters respectively. This 
may seem' rather a small matter, but I remember 
being rather mystified some years ago on reading 
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that Dr. Dorpfeld gave the Theseion a later date 
than the Parthenon, because mv edition of Mr. 
Phene Spiers’s The Orders of Architects n'e gave the 
height of the columns at the Theseion as 5.15 
diameters. 

And I do not think it is quite safe to say. as the 
author does on p. 141, that unless theEomanshad 
used the outer trigiyph centrally over the angle 
column the Eenaissance architects would not have 
adopted this treatment. 

Pig. 398 (“ Development of English Window 
Tracery ’) would be improved by the addition of a 
few more joints. 

The dating of and the addition of scales to the 
illustrations, the chronological appendices, and the 
glossary are very useful features. The last chrono- 
logical appendix, for instance, shows at a glance 
how the Eenaissance had developed in Italy when, 
say. King’s College Chapel was being built in 
England. 

The book is well indexed, and Mr. Batsford’s 
share of the work is done as Mr. Batsford usually 
does it. 

To sum the matter up, this book, which deals 
with architecture in a stimulating manner from the 
pyramids of Egypt to the skyscrapers of America 
(and, as candidates for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate 
will be pleased to learn, does not fail to give an 
account, with illustration, of the Churrigueresque 
style) can be recommended with confidence to all 
those for whom it is intended. 

W. 8. PURCHON [A/\. 

Sheffiekl. 

THEORETICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Stresses and Strains: their CnJculation and that of their 

Resistances by Fo^'mulce and Graphic Methods, By 

F. II. Farroic {F.^. Second edition revised. 8o. Lend. 

1912. 5s. net. [fWliiffaker d' Co., 2 White Hart Street, 

Paternoster- Square, E.C.] 

That there is evidently a demand for a small book 
dealing with the elementary principles of theoreti- 
cal construction is shown by the fact that it has 
been found necessary to issue a second edition of 
the above volume. As stated by the author at the 
commencement of the book, it is written primarilv 
for the student preparing for the R.I.B.A. Inter- 
mediate and Pinal Examinations, with the as- 
sumption that his knowledge of mathematics and 
mechanics is very limited. In our opinion this is 
rather an unfortunate standpoint for the author 
to take, for more reasons than one. In the first 
place it is questionable whether it is ever advisable 
to base the subject-matter of a book on certain 
definite examinations : examiners and their 
methods are apt to change, and in addition the 
syllabus of the examination may be altered 
occasionally, and it is impossible to be continually 
revising a book to meet such changes. In the 
second place it seems hardly fair to assume that 


the average student either has very little mathe- 
matical knowledge or has forgotten all he has ever 
learnt. Por example, the first chapter is written 
in such an elementary manner that the student is 
supposed not even to know the meaning of such 
every-day terms as “ equation ” and formula.’* 
As the book proceeds, however, the author evi- 
dently changes his opinion, for the last chapters 
are far more advanced than the opening ones. 

As regards the contents of the book, the theory 
of construction is fairly fully dealt with, but to a 
student who is obviously assumed to have pre- 
viously known nothing about the matter the 
explanations in many parts are not very clear or 
convincing ; we fear, for instance, that the ex- 
planations given of such terms as radius of 
gyration ” and " moment of inertia,” which 
nowadays figure in nearly every calculation dealing 
with struts and beams, would convey very little 
to the uninitiated. No mention at all is made of the 
method of determining the strength of a beam 
from the moment of inertia and section modulus : 
instead, the author uses throughout the crude 


The chapter dealing with the reciprocal diagi‘am 
of forces — a most difficult subject to explain in 
writing — is certainly one of the best in the book, but 
unfortunately is not complete, as the student is 
not shown how to ascertain the nature of the vari- 
ous stresses in the frame diagram from the recipro- 
cal diagram. 

As regards the diagrams, these are all collected at 
the end of the book, and are so arranged that thev 
can be unfolded and referred to in conjunction with 
the letterpress dealing with them without having 
constantly to turn backwards and forwards. This 
is the most convenient method where, as in this 
case, there are several diagrams drawn on one 
sheet dealing with descriptive matter printed on 
several pages, so rendering the interleaving of the 
diagrams practically impossible. The diagrams 
are very clear and well drawn, but appear "to be 
arranged quite haphazard. 

The examples in general are carefully worked out, 
but are not always happily chosen, and in one case 
at least (on page 25) insufficient data are given to 
arrive at the answer. 

Although, as previously mentioned, the explana- 
tions generally are not as clear as one could wish, 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that the ele- 
ments of the subject of ** stresses and strains ” are 
exceedingly difficult to explain to a beginner, 
particularly if he is assumed to know practically 
nothing about mathematics and mechanics, on 
which the^ whole subject is based from its founda- 
tion. It is certainly increasing the authors task 
many-fold to attempt to teach two complete sub- 
jects at the same time. 

Digby L. Solomon [^4.], B.Sc.Lond. 
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LIVING TRADITIONS OF INDIAN 
BUILDING CRAFT. 

AN investigation was undertaken a year or so 
^ ago by Mr. Gordon Sanderson, Superintendent 
of Muhanamadan and Britisb. Monuments, Northern 
Circle, United Provinces and Punjab, with a view 
to collecting facts as to the survival in India of 
native traditions of the art and craft of building. 
The results are summarised in the recently issued 
Annual Progress Report for the year ending 
31st March 1912. . The inquiry was set on foot by 
the Indian Government at the instance of the 
India Society, who suggested that officers of the 


Archaeological Department should photograph when 
on tour any interesting types of modern Indian 
buildings, and note the names, addresses, and local 
rates of remuneration of the principal craftsmen 
concerned in the design and execution of the 
buildings. Mr. Sanderson states that his first step 
was to write to the various officers requesting to be 
informed of anv modern building of architectural 
nierit in their division constructed and designed 
entirely without European supervision. Twenty- 
one replied that there were no such buildings, and 
seven others instanced buildings at Delhi, Ajmer, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Muttra, Amritsar, and 
Saharanpur. To quote Mr. >Sanderson : 

A visit to Hajputana fctates showed, however, that 
there at least the art of building still flourished . 
There, too, the Indian “architect’* existed, not, it is true, 
quite up to the standard of his modern European con- 
frere, but still he was to be found. He had not been 
spoiled, as had his fellow in the average cantonrnent sta- 
tion. The Hajputana craftsmen, too, carved in purer 
form ; their detail had not become too exuberant. . . . 

It was extremely difficult to get any names; not 


from any desire on the part of those asked to conceal 
anything, but because the workmen themselves were 
of such humble origin and status, and no one knew 
exactly wffiere they lived. 

The “ Indian craftsman ** or “ master mason exists 
without doubt. His remuneration is about eight to 
ten annas a day. He is responsible for the stone 
work of the building, its erection, and ornament, for 
which he makes no drawings, but relies on his tra- 
ditional methods. He is generally illiterate and in 
the humblest station of life. His vrork, considering 
ail things, is most creditable. If he is employed on 
new buildings, especially those subjected to European 
influence, the greatest care has to be exercised to keep 
him from trying to improve on old forms with his 
ow*n ideas of design, w'hich, as he has had no educa- 
tion, cannot be expected to be 
thorough. As a copyist he excels. 

Indian architects are very few 
in number. In native States one 
or two most creditable members 
of the profession exist, but until 
the Indian gets a more thorough 
architectural training he cannot 
be expected to design and build 
large edifices which will comply 
wnth the necessities of present- 
day conditions. ... At present 
the architectural profession does 
not seem to appeal to the Indian. 
It is not well paid, and it means 
perpetual study. , . . Modern 
architecture in India suffers prin- 
cipally from the want of an appre- 
ciative public and the rivalry of 
large commercial enterprises who 
encourage building perhaps more 
than anything. 

The Daoji Temple at Agra 
was designed and built by the 
men seen at work on a piece 
of ornament in the illustra- 
tion below. These, says Mr. 
Sanderson, are ‘‘ true master 
Craftsmen.*^ Other illustra- 
tions in the Report include the 
Guest House in the palace at Jaipur, one of the 
many pleasing buildings designed by tlie Indian 
architect,* Lai ; Chiman Lai, the Darogah Imarat 
(Building Superintendent) of Jaipur State. 



IxDiAJ? Master Crajtsmen. 



The Daoji Temple at Agra. 
Designed and built by Indian Master Cratt-jmeii. 
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CHH0M('LE. 

The New Year’s Honours, 

In tlie (li.stributioii of the New Year's Honours, 
the elainis of architecture have been signally recoj^* 
nisefl by the bestowal of a ])aronetcy upon Mr. 
'\\ (b .Lickson, H.A. At the General Meeting last 
Monday, tlie President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A R.A.. ,uave expression to the ;<iratification that is 
every wheie felt in the profession that one of its 
menibeis should receive this hiuli distinction. 
Membeis of the Institute, the Piesident remarked, 
all wished that Sir Thomas (irahani Jackson was a 
luernbei of their i>ody. but thev knew that he had 
the interests nf architecture at h(‘art. and that they 
(Muild al\\a\'^ count upon his co-operation in their 
eftoits foi tlie advancement of their art. Thoui»h 
he was not a mem})er. hi> relations with the insti- 
tute had alwavs been of tlie fiiendliest character. 
He had attended theii meet in, u.'-, and had contii- 
buted to the pi oceedin,U'^ by leadinu Ihijieis and 
taking part m <liseu>^ions on vaiious subjects. 
Arcliitectiual education w<is a matter in which 
he had always taken a lively inteiest, ami wlien. 
some years aito, the institute (established the 
Boartl of Architectural Education, he showed his 
practical ajipreciation of their work bv tlu^ acce])t- 
ance of a seat on the Boaid. Thiee \'eais a,iio, on 
the nomination of the Institute, he laid received 
the distinction of the Roval Gold i\iedal for Archi- 
tecture. On the motion of the President, the Meet- 
init resolved by acclamation that the con m-at illa- 
tions of the Rov.d Institute he (*on\'e\'e(l to the new 
Baronet. 

A baronetcy lias aUo been c(mferred ujion Mr. 
Heibert H. Baitlett. of the firm of Messm. Pei‘iv& 
('o., buildin,u contiactois. Mr. Win. Woodward ( 
at the same meetin,L^ asked pennissionto refer tothe 
circumstance, remarkinu that Sir Herbert Baitlett 
had been present amoiiii them on many occasions 
when the subject of buildiim construction was 
under discussion at the Institute. He was one of 
our most eminent buildmii contractors ; his woik 
was of a verv hi,Ldi ordei indeed, and he well merited 
tlie di^tiuLuiished honoui which had been bestowed 
upon him. He .gathered from the newspapers th.it 


Sir Herbert Bartlett had, with his accustomed gene- 
rosity, made a veiy liandsoiiie contribution to the 
institution which they all regarded with so much 
favour — viz., the Loudon Lhiiversity. 


The Safety of St. Paul’s. 

Sir Francis Fox, M.liist.C.F., wlio has had ex- 
ceptional experience of enuineeiing problems in 
connection with such works as the piercing of the 
.Simplon Tunnel, the saving of Winehestei Cathe- 
dial, and the pieservation of Santa Sophia in 
Constantino[)le, lias been consulted by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. PauPs as to the danger to the 
Catliedral of consti ucting in close proximity to it- 
the tram subway projiosed by the London CMunty 
Ckumcil. Tlie following is an extract from his 
report ; — 

I had tla* ad\,int.ige ol exainiiiiiic; the fai)n(‘ .s<!nie 
\eais cigu, under the guidance of your late architect, 
Mr. Penrose, <ind again at a later date with Mr. Somers 
( Idike. »o that J am well acijuaiuted with the building. 

I am ,^urry to .'^ay that 1 observe verv decided signs 
of dmturbane.e in tlie imi'^oiiry since my former \isits, 
and ni some t.f the buttresses of the dome actual move- 
ment is mnv going (jii 

^ot only should any furtlier cause of weakness he 
ah^olutely forbidden, but immediate ivnnMial measuia*s 
aie imperative to seLiue the safety of the Uathedral. 

The introduction ot the ht^avy type ot motor-omm- 
hus. with its c■o^^epuentiy increased vibration, in such 
close pro.xiniity to the building is a serious evil, ’and 
ought to dtmiami and siaatia* juotectioii on tin* part of 
tlm authorities. 

It J uow propc)st‘(i to construct a trannvav in a 
c(.\ered way with a teimiual .station under the'street. 
Within a few feet of the eastern eml ot the Cathedral. 

which Would ot necessity im. hide crossover I’oads where 

the ])ouiiding ot the wdieel-. on the points and crtjssings 
would result in hea\\ NjliMtion. 

1 maintain that the slightest risk should not be 
incuiTeii ni the c.isr < f such a in.iguificeiit edifice -and 
d natiouai imjiiuinent ot -.m h importance. 

In lS;tl a sewer was iieiug (onstructed within 50 feet 
of the ('athedral neai the s.aith-east ct.rner, and pumping 
lU wet sand was {.eiiig < arried <m. This would remove 
material In.m huieitli the building, and lias actn ill\ 

. uisrd senous subsidence. Foitunateiy a j.rotest w ak 
imide by Mr. H ( ock.-iell, tile thmi Sin\e\ni of the 
( 'iithedial. supported i s Mr Rrunel, Mi R. nine and 
Ml. Snmke, An Pitect ot tiie Biitis], Mustuim, and tlie 
w ork w as stojirual, 

I knosc rrom actmil e.\[.euenca‘ that the < appmti- 
uravi'l and saiici iihid] the L.iiidoii d.-n js in 

it.s limnr bccC liraiiU iliar^H'd with watnr. ai,d that thn 

"libsoil Is uilst.lble 


fAi<i\.uion was made 
at the north-east coniei ot tlm Catliethal, and that the 
deptii of the bottom ot tlu> louiidation was 2o feet below 
the siutace, and wa> ju wtu sind and gravel 

Thr .haiact,'!- and d..|,tl, ,,| tin- t.miidatioiis of thr 
da,„a a,,, not hnawn. la.t tha o,aat ,.,er.s „„ 

uliuh It ha\a iuu-,,.d and lini,. si„ik fn.ni four t(. 

MX nnhi-.M l.nngiUK uudua .trains on to the atruc- 

iLii'e. resulting in senou- tiai'ks. 

I lu. .luedion ot the ^pty of tin- Cathf-dral is to a 
.;i.-at e-Yeiit one ot Mjuililinum, and as tin- .-artli to 1>,- 
i.-nnoed trom tin- ,„o,„„..d tanninal Mdmav station 
ndl aniouu to .oa,,al thouM.nd.s ot tons, it i- not 
..ni-osMl.lo that tin. wd] he senon.slv 
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jUected. I have reason tu believe that the weight on 
the foundations of the C'athedral is excessixe, and that 
tile load on the masonrx of the piers is much more than 
e qierts of the ])reseiit day would venture to ]>ropose. 
hence it is only right that the greatest lu'sitatioii should 
be felt ill altering the conditions surrounding the 
Cathedral. Were it founded on rock no harm except 
violation would ensue, but it is standing on wet sam 
and gravel, and even peat; in fact, the actual conditio., 
of the iiiuudations is an unknown quantity. 

The depth of the foundation of the subway statii>n 
ap]»roxiniates to that r)f the Cathediai f(H)tings. but 
whether this be so or not the risk remains as there will 
still In* the [los^ibilitv <jt the bottom of the exca\atioii 
littiiig. due to tlie enormous iveight of the Cathedral 

Sir Alexander Biimie, formerly Chief Engineer 
to tlie London County Council, in a letter to The 
Tunes of the 9tli inst., refei\s to his long experience 
of foundations, particularly those of huildings in 
London, and .states that in his opinion there can- 
not be tlie slightest risk whatever in the proposed 
works near the east end of 8t. Paul's Cathedral.” 

Tliv whole (ju^‘^tlo]I <tt tlu* ^tabditv (tf the Catlicdi il 
has been caretully coii.sidered (he j?ay‘^). In August 10(t7 
an important committee, con^i^.tlllg of Sn* Aston Weblv 
C.lh, CA'O,, Mr. John Belche! . Tl A.. Mr. Thomas 
Collcutt. and Mr. Meiwyn Macartney, made a most 
valuable I'eport to tlu* Dean and Chapter on the whole 
subject. Early in 1911 Mr. Mervyii Macartiiec, the 
present architect of the (hithedial. made, not trial 
boi-iiigs, but actual c.xcavalion.s to asceitaiii tlu* depth 
of the foundations at the east end of the Cathedral in 
connection with tlie very matter that at present ih the 
subject of controversy regarding the cunstriutiou of 
the projiosed tram subway in the new street. 

Macartney found that the dejith of the foumhi' 
tions at the ea.st end varied from 10 feet to K) feet 
!u‘h)\v the level of the (uw pt floor, and at that ])o]nt 
rested upon a bed of gravel quite clear of any super- 
licial deposit. This at onci* dispose.s ot Sii* Francis 
I'oxs statement that the east end of the C'athedral 
founded in some [daces on ])ent. 

At the level of the foundations and 4- feet below, no 
u.iter was found: and. from tlu* in\ e.>tigatioiLs mide 
ov the aljcnu* quoted committee in 1907, the waterle\el 
t" in all probabilitv 7 feet below' the ea^^tern foundu' 
t!on> of the (aithedral. 

Some misap[)rehension appeal s to have occurred 
o\' ing to tiial l)orlng> which h.i\^* been put down 
within the Cathedral; and it has Ijet'n ai>'<umed that 
the foundations of the walls of the Cathedral and the 
main supfMuts of the dome were i-airied to no great(*r 
deptli than a litth* ledow' the crvpt level 

And How. what is tlu* matter conqdai iu*d ot fit the 
present tinie*^ That it is [iropo.sed to eoiistruct a 
siifillow tram subway, the nearest ]>oint of which will 
bt* G7> ft‘et distant from the ca^'t end of the Cathedral, 
find the foundations of wJiii'h will he from 4 feet to 
feet a])o\e the level of the foumlations of the ^M'^tern 
end of the Cathedral; and they wu’ll he .'situated at 
least S feet abo\e the w'uttu’ le\ el whieh e.vist.s in the 
giound below the Cathedral 

I wo facts fire therefort* self-c\ nleiit ’ (D I hat tlu* 
foundations camutt undiTinine those of the 
Catliedral: and (2j that they eannot ab'^tract water 
from bt‘l()w tin* Catliedral as tliev aie proposed at a 
Ingher level. 

iNFr. ^Fei *vvii Macartney. leaking on tlie ({iun- 
tion at tlie Oity of London TradesmerPs (1ul) on 


the 9th inst.. is rei) 0 i-ted by The Tijnes to liave said 
that he *' altogether disagreed with the views of 8ir 
Alexander Biimie.” whose ” statement that the 
bottom of the proposed tramcar subway would be 
something like 4 feet above the foundations of the 
eastern end of the Cathediai was incorrect.” 

Mr. Asquith, questioned in the House of 
Commons last Monday, said that he was quite sure 
that no Committee of the House would allow' 
any scheme to be carried through which would 
endanger the stability of the Cathedral. 

The Problem of London. 

The excellent New Year's number of the Beilish 
Architect is devoted almost exclusively to schemes 
for tlie improvement of London and to suggestions 
for tlie solution of tlie great proldem of its futui'e 
growth. Under the heading ” The Problem of 
London ” are printed communications from w^ell- 
known people, mostly mem be is of the Institute 
whose names have become identified with this 
question, and the burden of all is t!ie need that 
exists for a well-considered plan. This matter, it 
is understood, is one of the questions to be brought 
forward at the public meeting of the London 
Society to be held under the pj-esidency of the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House on Monday . the 13th 
January. Among the contributors is the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, 3Ir. Begiiiald Blomtield, 
A.R.A., who writes : — 

The prc.scnt (jf atlair.*^ in regard tn the planning 

of J.iCmloii IS fiir fioui ^ati^tactorv. The authoritio 
are not co-ordin.iteil. Each controls 'Some traction of 
authoi'ity. Init theie is no leiitral powei*, and no [>Ian 
for the i^yiiteniatiL laying -out of new' main thorough- 
f.ire.*^ in London and (.treater London. It is the pr<*- 
[laratioii of such a plan that seems to me most urgently 
w anted. 

It would, of coui.se. be a work of grt'at dittieulty. 
inv(_)lving careful inquiry in detail, much local know- 
ledge. and the s[)ecial ability of tiained designei’s : and 
the London Society is doing a \alnahle service in call- 
ing the attention of the public to the necesMty of a 
far-,seeing siheme. if the [ilammig of l.iondon is to be 
saved frmn drifting into ho[teless muddle. We suffer 
great inconvemenee from the want of foresight of past 
generations, hut at the rate of expansion of the Lon- 
don of to-flay, it w'lll 1)0 nothing to what the next 
generation may be in fm*. For years past ari*}iiteets 
have pleaded for more serious consideration of (i\ii 
aivhitecture, and the time has come for a resolute 
ettort to (oiU'entrate public attention on this im[)ortant 
|)i< >hlem 

Sir Aston Webb, C.B., R.A,, writes ; — 

Onee again a i r v has arisen for a pInH, and si> far no 
jilaii has iiecn given ns ' Some of us remember forty 
\nurs ago, when Paris was beleaguered, a great < rv 
.ii'ose for a ))lan -for a way out - but no [ilan w<is 
finally forth(‘uming. and the citv fell. 

To-day London is beleaguered bv over twelve town- 
[ilanning schemt's. enciri'ling the perimeter of its site, 
piepaied by diffei't'iit bodies without any (.entral antbo- 
iity to guide. dirtM t, nr control; ami London, like 
Ihiris, hel[dess and fearful, calls aloud for a [jJan. and 
again no plan is forthcoming to secure a rhytlunical 
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and reasonable way out for the main routes into and 
out of London. 

The Presidents of the Royal Academy, the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Survej^ors’ Institution, and the Muni- 
cipal Engineers recently joined in a request to the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation on this vital and 
urgent matter, but so far no response has been received. 

What is immediately wanted is some central autho- 
rity, with power to sanction and lay down a plan for 
the main arteries in and out of London, before these 
touii-planning schemes receive the final sanction of the 
Local Government Board. Much of the spade work 
for such a plan has already been done, and with such a 
main road plan once agreed upon, the rearrangement of 
central London would become easier and more prac- 
ticable. 

If the London Society, at the Mansion House meet- 
iug, a 5 .ks with no uncertain voice for such a plan, it 
may help to wake Londoners up, and realise that there 
IS now a last chance for securing the extension of Lon- 
don as an ordered whole, which if lost, is lost for ever. 

The subject is also discussed by, among others, 
Professors Adshead and Beresford Pite ; Messrs. 
AVilmot Corfield, JD. Barclay Niven, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the London Society, 
Halsey Ricardo, Raymond Unwin, Paul Water- 
house^ and H. J. Leaning, Hon. Secretary of the 
London Society. 

Not the least interesting contributions to the 
number are reproductions of two beautiful draw- 
ings, 21 inches by inches, from the familiar hand 
of Mr. Rabies Davison, whose enthusiasm in all 
that concerns the beautification of London is well 
known. One of these, entitled “ Derelict London,’’ 
represents the south side of the Thames as it now 
exists from Blackfriars to Vauxhall. Mr. AVilmot 
Corfield describes the drawing as one of those 
precious things demanding the guardian care due 
to all works of art that may not be duplicated ; and 
Mr. Davison, artist and Londoner, is to be con- 
gratulated on the strength, beauty, and fidelity to 
truth of this notable riverside output of his genius. 
AVe see before us the endless, sprawling chaos of 
misbegotten South London, the Shot Tower pro- 
minent at the apex of the blunt penin.sula at the 
shoulder of the Surrey shore. . , . Far in the 
rear of the picture is the Crystal Palace, and 
bettveen the Sydenham heights and the Shot 
Tower lies a whole world of colourless street ed be- 
wilderment.’* The other drawing, entitled ‘'Re- 
claimed London,” shows the same site converted 
into a noble tree-planted embankment, with a back- 
ground of stately buildings and wide thorough- 
fares. Charing Cross Station is removed to the 
south side of the river contiguous to the AA^aterloo 
Terminus, and the present raihvay bridge has given 
place to a fine low-level road bridge in continuation 
of Northumberland Avenue. Mr. D. Barclav 
Niven contributes a w*ell-thought-out plan, based 
upon the Ordnance Survey Map, which show’s at a 
glance the remarkable transformation proposed 
for this quarter of London and the tremendous 
architectural possibilities of the re-planned area. 


The New Delhi. 

In the House of Commons last Tuesday, 

Mr. King asked the Under Secretary for India 
whether the Government of India or the India Office 
had consulted Mr. John Begg, the Consulting Architect 
of the Government of India, on the plan and archi- 
tecture of the new Delhi, and, if so, whether any report 
by him would be published; and, if he had not been 
consulted, whether he would be called on to report on 
the practicability of employing Indian architects and 
craftsmen in constructing the new capital. 

Mr. H. Baker, who replied, said : In the ordinary 
course of business the Government of India will take 
the opinion of their consulting architect on the pro- 
posed ground-plan of the new capital, the designs for 
particular buildings, and the extent to which Indian 
craftsmen and designers can be employed. It is not 
usual to publish confidential reports of this kind, and 
the ^Secretary of State cannot say what course wfill be 
followed by the Indian Government in the present 
case. 

Mr. King : AYe may take it that if Mr, Begg has not 
been consulted he will be. 

Mr. H. Baker : If he has not been, he certainly will 
be. 

Readers of the Journal wfill recall in this con- 
nection the article headed “ The Indian Master 
Builder ” reprinted in the issue of the 23rd 
November [pp. 59-60], from Mr. John Begg’s 
Anynial Report on Architectural Work in India 
for 1912-1913, wKere the question of the employ- 
ment of native master builders and craftsmen is 
discussed. Some further Hght is thrown on the 
subject in Mr. Gordon Sanderson’s Annual Pro- 
gress Report, Northern Circle, United Provinces 
and Punjab, which has given material for the article 
in the present issue entitled “ Living Traditions 
of Indian Building Craft.” One can form from 
these tw^o articles a very good idea of the condition 
of native building craft in India at the present day. 


Lectures on the Building* Arts. 


The Carpenters’ Company are giving the follow- 
ing series of lectures relating to the art and craft 
of building : 

Jan. 8. — 8ir Alfred East, A.R.A., P.R.B.A. [Hon. 

A.]; ‘‘The Y alue of Colour to the Crafts.” 

Jan. 15.— Herbert Batsford : “ Craftsmanship in Lon- 
don as 1 have seen it.” 

Jan. 22.— Alfred Drury, A.R.A. ; “A Demonstration in 
Modelling.” 

Jan. 29. J. M. AV. Halley: “The Craftsmen of St. 
BauVs.” 


-waxier xi. woairev 


v radical value ol ilis- 


' — V. J . ^ > I 

torical Study to Modern Craftsmanship.” 

Feb. 12.-~W. Bainbridge Reynolds: “Metal AA'ork.” 


‘ The Pewterer s Craft ” 
Ancient English Wall 
‘ Cottages.’ 


Feb. 19. — H, J. L. J. Alasse 
(a demonstration). 

Feb. 26. — E. AV. Tristram : 

Painting.” 

Mar. 5.— AVaiter Cave [F.] : 

n!-'' = “ Pictorial Art as 

applied to Buildings.” 

Tickets of admission can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary R.I.B. A., or from the Clerk, 
Carpenters Hall, London ATall, E.C. 
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Reinstatement of Member. 

The CWncil, in the exercise of its authority 
under By-law 22, has reinstated Blr. Ralph Waldo 
Bedingfield, of Leicester, as Associate of the Royal 
Institute. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Christchurch Priory. 

The Society fot the Vrotectioyi of Ancient Buildinijs, 

20 Buckmgham Street, Adelplii, ir.C. : 10 Jan, 1913. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — In your issue of 7th December 1912, 
above a summary of a letter from Sir T. G. Jackson, 
R.A. (The Times, 5th Dec.), appears a note " To re- 
assure any who may have felt alarm for the 
integrity of this beautiful old church.” This 
Society begs that you will give it space to direct 
the attention of your readers to the letter written 
in reply to Sir T. G. Jackson (The Times, 7th Dec.). 
This request is made as it appears the best way, 
without quoting a long list of items, to show that 
there is a real danger of damaging the ancient 
features of the Priory if the work of repair con- 
tinues as it has been begun. — I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, A. R. Powys, Secretary, 


BOWMAN : William Hesketh: 112 Bolton Road, 
Pendleton, Manchester. 

BROWN : Robert; The Glen, Joppa, Edinburgh. 

CALLENDER: George Wilfred; c/o Bank of New 
Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

CAVANAGH : Leonard Francis; 2 Selwyn Road, 
Upton Manor, E. 

CHADWICK: Herbert Lloyd; 7 Northgate Street, 
W arwick. 

CHAMBERS: John Francis; Thorne Croft, Clittoii 
Gardens, Goole, Yorks. 

CLARK: Richard John Bond; Ivydeno, Barwis Ter- 
race, Penzance, Cornwall. 

CLAYTON: Gerald Rupeit; 2 Oozehead Lane, 
Blackburn. 

CLOKE : Cyril Jesse; 27 Winchester Avenue, Brondes- 
bury, N.W. 

COLE : Edward Robinson Ferdinando ; S3 Bankhall 
Street, Kirkdale, Liverpool. 

CULE : David Morse : 110 Richmond Road, Cardift'. 

DAWSON: Walter; Crescent Road, Tilehurst, near 
Reading. 

DAY : Nugent Francis Cachemaille; 39 Antrim Man- 
sions. Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

DICKESON : Colin Addison. 25 Osborne Road, Forest 
Gate, E. 

DOTTS : Augustine L. ; 16 Maryland Street, Liverpool. 

DOYLE : Edmund Louis; 39 Esmond Road, Cheetham 
Hill, Ylanchester. 

DREW : John; 1 Prince’s Mansions, 64 YTctoria Street, 
S.W. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial cities 
on the 25th and 26th November. 45 candidates 
were exempted, and 94 were examined, with the 
following results : — 


Centre 

Xo. Exa,inined 

Pa— ed 

Hiiles^ated 

London 

. 39 

18 

21 

Birmingham 

8 

7 

1 

Bristol 

6 

6 

0 

Cardiff 

. 7 

3 

4 

Leeds . 

. 12 

10 

2 

Liverpool , 

4 

2 

2 

Manchester 

. 11 

10 

1 

Newcastle . 

7 

5 

2 


94 

61 

33 


The passed and exempted candidates, making a 
total of 106, are as follows : — 

AITKEN ; James Hunter; Biddles Farm, hariihaui 
Royal, Bucks. 

ALLCOM : William John; 49 Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster, S.W. 

ANDERSON : David; 11 Boley Hill, Rochester, Kent. 
ANDREWS: Luke MacDonald; 67 Beaconsfield 
Villas, Preston, Brighton. 

ASHWORTH : Jordan; Fern Lea, Britannia, Bacup. 
Lancs. 

ATHRON : Thomas >Sydney; The Grammar School, 
Bridlington. 

xVTKINSON : Eric: Jesmondene, Town Moor Avenue. 
Doncaster. 

BELL: Edgar Allen; 7 Claremont Terrace, Hanover 
Square, Leeds. 

BRIDGMAN : Gerald Soudoii; Carlyon, Cadwell 
Road, Paignton. 


DRURY : Joseph Cecil; 46 North Brook Street, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds. 

DY'SON : Ernest Vincent; 4 Chapel Lane, Headingley, 
Leeds. 

EVANS: David; Upper Main, Meifod, near WeLli- 
pool, Mont. 

EVANS : Henry Goroiiwy; 5 North Parade, Carmar- 
then. 

EVANS: Ylark ; 33 Empress Road, Kensington, 

Liverpool, 

EITKIN : Barrington Thomas; The Poplars, Weston 
Turville, Tring. 

FITTON : Roderick Arthur; Alkrington Green, 
Yliddl^ton, Lancs. 

FOSTER: Leonard; Ryecroft, Welburn Avenue, 
Headingley, Leeds. 

FYFE : James Simpson; 147 Hunter House Road. 
Ecclesall, Sheffield. 

GAUSSEN : William Ash; Ylr. Furneaux’ House, 
Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancs. 

GEORGE: Granville Walter Henry: 132 Cloddard 
Avenue, Swindon, Wilts. 

GEORGE : Thomas ; 1 Okus Road, Swindon, Wilts. 

GIBSON ; William Riddle; Commercial Road, JarruA- 
on-Tyne, 

HALL : Arthur Leonard: 91 Hagley Road. Edgbastou, 
Birmingham. 

HAMPSHIRE : Thomas Richard ; 175 Ylaryhiud 

Road, Bowes Park, N. 

HARDINGTON : Harold Bernard; 93 Forest RouC 
Hugglescote, near Leicester. 

HARKER : Alec : 4 Highfield Terrace. Nut hurst 

Road, New Moston, Manchester. 

HARPER : Ewen Alfred ; 58 Oxford Road, Yloseley. 
Birmingham. 

HARPER : John Curtis ; 58 Oxford Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

HARVEY^ : George Henry Liggms : 14 Bond Gate, 
Nuneaton. 

HENDERSON : Eric Edward James; 13 Mutley 
Plain, Plymouth, Devon. 

HENDRY : Morrison; 3 Pitstruau Place, Aberdeen. 
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HICKSOX : Cliti'ord : Ivv Dene. Xethertun. Hudders- 
field. 

HORTOX : William John : Lynhurst, Lincoln Road. 
Werringtoiu neai Peterborough. 

HOSSAC'K : Jame?> Davidoon: Public Works Depart- 
ment. Pi'etoria. South Aflica. 

IRVIX ; John Hawksinore: The Orchard. Walton-on- 
Thames. 

JKXX'IXGS: Gordon >nthain : Silveidale. Bloomfield 
Road. Moseley. Birininghani. 

dOHXS : Joseph Arnold; 67 Scott Road. Sheffield. 

.iOXL>. Arthur l)avie.>; Ty Wawr. Tdaiidegai. neai 
Panuor. .Xorth Wale.^. 

JGPLIXG: Alfred Bradshaw Boston; 20 Pearson 
A\euue, Be\erley Road. Hull. 

KARLE : James Berthold ; Sunny Bank. Bridgend, 

( dam. 

KJ'IEP : Xoinian Pristo ; 15 Belleville Road, Wands- 
worth ('ommoii. s.W 

KJAXDALL: Maurice Henry Vaughan; Clifton Col- 
lege. Bristol. 

KIXG: ('hailes Kduni: S6 The Grove, Ealing. Mid- 
dlesex. 

LEWIS: Harold Morgan; ."^unnyside. The Crescent, 
Ihmtypridd, Glarn. 

LEWIS: William Gardner; 17 Bo\erton Street, Roath 
Park. C’ardiH. 

LfXDOP : Ered : 2 Woodfield Street. Todmorden. 

LUMB : Joseph Haydn; 1 Whitby A\enue, Heworth. 
York. 

MAXAX : William Roderick John : 9 Otto Terrace, 
Sunderland. 

MAX>FIEL1): Rolaufl Edward: Windermere, Xic- 
toria Road, Leigli-on-Sea. 

MARSH^VLL . James, .jun. ; Wliite Hou.^e, -K) Xoiinan- 
ton Road, St>ntli C'io\don. Surrey. 

MI EXE Prank; 1>>I Edmund Street We.'jt. Rochdale, 

M0RR]>0X : John William Patru'k; VI Sharia Abdel 
Dait'in. B.ib-el-L(*uk. ('airtj, jcgvjU. 

MORION : Erif' Hugh Iha k-^ : 12 Albany Terrace. 
Duudet\ Siotland 

MLRG^VIROYD* .James Lees: Xorth\M)ld. Piuner 
rireeii. Pinner. .Middlesex. 

MCSMAXX : Ernest Paul Brander; The Oak^, 61 
Frngnal. Ham])>tead. X.W. 

OATLEV ’ Maiitiee JoM*fffi : IS Denton Road. Horn- 
.se v. X 

OGDEX : John Cecil BLnr; Lotighiud Ww , Margam. 
Poit Talbot, South Wale.v, 

P.MCE Cyril Laurence : Aidei nni-ton. Mill Road. 

( h omei . Xorfolk 

PICK; Hugh Spencer; 2 ^ali'.bury Road, Lcdcestcr. 

1MER(Jl Stc‘phcn Rowland: 9 VJlla Jload. St, 
Leona rrls -on -Sea, .Sn>se.x. 

IMMM. Erancis William ('(m-iI: ss Pnion street. Tor- 
quay Devon. 

PITE . Ion r>ert*>fo!d: 2 \'ork Gat^'. Park 

X W 

(R INX : Cecil Darley; Brocjklyn. Alexandra Park. 
Mancdie'^tcu’ 

RAMSDKX : Kin AIO'cmI : dd Clarendon Road. Le*Mi> 

REES- Da\id Janies- 92 Llewellyn Street. Pont\- 
gwaitli. Glam. 

ROBERTS: Chailes Hcmry . 1S9 Chii^tehunh Roafl. 
B< jsec unbe. Hant" 

ROBERTS: E\an YVeii'led . Railway Inn. rhmdawdd. 
Sw ausea. 

ROWNITIEE : Thomas HtU-bert : Xornianbv Hnu.NC* 
Xew lands. M iddlesbro* 

'^EXTON (oMige William Eianci's: “ Ros,.inuinit " 
Chu-'tc hurc-h .\\eiiu*-. Bi (mde'.bur_\ fhirk. X \\’ 

sHRKWsBI lA , Roland Hulbctt; 25 Snowdon Ro.ul. 
Eceles. MaTiche.ster. 


SHURMUR : Staule\ Em]>erick j Loughrigg, The 
Drive. Walthamstow, Essex. 

sINlPSOX : William, Jun. : Denethorpe. Stockton 
Road. Ryhope. Sunderland 

SYIITH : Horace: 50 Hibson Road. X^elson, Lancs. 

SXELL : Alfred; Church Street NTorth. Liskeard, 
Cornw all. 

S(JPER ; Charles Edward: 220.V Round wood Road, 
Willesden. X.W. 

STEPHEXS : Herbert Stanley; Lemberg. Dukes 
Avenue. Church End. Eiiichlev, NT. 

TROTTER : Alexander Xigel; 44 Chepstow Place, W. 

TUBBS Graliame Burnell: 6S Aldersgate Street. 

E.C. 

TOSHER'. William Aithur; 131 Warwick Road, 
Carlisle. 

\VALLIS : Cyijl: I^oiigbar, Da\ is A\enue. Roundiiay. 
Leeds. 

WEBSTER: Eiank Osborne; Mayfield. Sprowston 
Road. Feu’est Gate. E 

WESTOX' . Kingsley Vale: 19 Epperstone Road, Wc.st 
Bndgford, X ottingham. 

WHITEHOUSE : Cecil X'orman ; 6 Alanor Road, 
Edg ba^ton . Bi rm 1 ngham 

WHITELEY^ : Fred Draper; 27 Gordon Street. Elland. 

W HTTM’HAM : Harold Heaton : Rose Bank. Binglev, 

Voiks 

WALL I AMS : Edward ; 7 Tenby Street. Sjdott, Car- 
difi. 

WILLIAMS: Lc.mard Saiigdcm: The Bryn, Gold 
Tops, Newport. Mon. 

WILSOX ; Sydney; 26 Heaton Road. Heaton. Xew'- 
ca.stle-on-Tyne. 

WIXDLE : Frank : 1<S3 Chatsworth Road, Chesterfield. 


Intermediate. 


The Intermediate Examination, (jualifrinu for 
registration as Student R. I. B. A., w as held in Lon- 
don and tlie undei'mentioiied provincial cities from 
the 22ad to the 29tii Xovemher. 93 candidate.^ 
w'ere examined, witli tlie following re.snlts : — 



ATtU-li >1 

P.i— .1 

m-lrUM 

London . 

.“is 

36 

22 

Bristol 

2 

1 

1 

Cardiff 

2 

2 

0 

Gla.sgow . 

4 

4 

0 

Leeds 

i 

.> 

4 

Liverpool 

4 

2 

2 

;jranciicM(“r 

12 

5 

- 

Xew'castie 

4 

•> 

1 


9.3 

.56 

37 


Tlie pa.ssed candidate.s are as follows, the najiies 
being given in order of merit : — 

ERAN(J> Georgt> Knc \/* 1910): 210 Vernier Rr,ad. 
Sydenham, S.E. 

STAIXSBY : George Paw son [/\ 19os] : 21 Xewbv 
i'*u’ra^ e, Stocktori-on-Tee^. 

BAIN : rb^orgt* \P 1906]; 06 Brooniwood Road. Clap- 
ham ( ‘oinmon. .s. W. 

LANCASTKR: ( lau.l.. (/', iwq ; 267 Westmovla...! 
Road. .N ew'c iMle-on-lync. 

V,\ 11 FRIDGE Richaid Howard \/\ 1911]; 2.5 

O^horne Hoad ^oro^t Gate, l-^ 
irALK Frivv OhMiid I/' 191, SJ; 244 Qu,.Mrs Road. 
Dalstoii, N E 

\INI)L.\ r/'. I91(,j,: 57 Eastern Avenue. 

Kc.uiing. 
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CHEEK: Cyril Cliff [P. 1911]; 36 Crockerton Road. 
\YantLs worth Common, S.W. 

PEERMAHOMED : AlxiuiUi Phanji [7A 1909]: 45 
Brondesburv Villas, Kilburn, X.W. 

MOORE : Joseph [P. 1900]: “ Sunny Bank.*’ Armstead 
Road, Beightoii, near Shefhtld. 

POlUXSOX : Xorgrove Stuart; 5 Wroxham ^Mansions, 
Canfield Gardens, X.W. 

PATES: C’yril Francis; lUndim,' Seipentine Road. 
Xew’port, Mon. 

DODDIXGTOX : WTlliam [P. 1911]; 94 RevelonRoad, 
Brock lev, S.E. 

DAVIES: ‘Hugh Frederic [P. 1910]; 41 Liverpool 
Road. Chester. 

t'OOPER: James Gough [P. 1911]: 52 Gowan Road. 
WTllesden Green, X.W. 

HEAD : George Leslie [P. 1911]: 12 Mapesbury Road. 
C ric khnv ood , X.W. 

UnUETOX : Bertrand Frederick [P. 1911]; 70 Ash- 
leigh Avenue, Bridgwater. 

WALLER : Thomas Jenkinson [P. 1908] ; 13 Brier- 
ville. Durham. 

]\[OSS : Donald John [P. 1911] : 44 Linden Grove, 
Peckhani Rve, S.E. 

ALDOITS : Charles Fencott iP. 1908]: 34 Rusholme 
Road, Putiiev, S.W. 

THO-MAS : David Reece [P. 1911]: c/o W. D. Jenkins. 
Esq.. C.eorjre Strei't. Llandtlo. Sontli M ale.s. 

-MACKENZIE: Gilbert Marshall_ [/'. 1911]; 1 Vic- 
toria .street. Westminster. S.W. 

ACKROYD ; Samuel William [/'. 1909]; 19 Abbey 

Walk South, Halifax, 

ADAMS: Whilter Alwyu Cole: 13 Glasbury Road, 
West Kensington. 

ASHEXDEX: Harold Campbell [P 1911]: Ventnor 
House, London R(jad. Canterbiirv. 

BAOEXAL : Philip Hoi)e Edward [/5 1909]; 3 Justice 
Walk, Chelsea, S.W'. 

P.REWILL: Lionel Colin \_P. L)09]; 44 Parliament 
Street, Nottingham. 

BELL; Joseph Wblliam [J\ 1911]; 55 Carhngford 
Road, Green Lanes, Xb 

BCTCHPIR: Albert John; Harniltmi House. (Tiftou 
Road, W’e.ston-super Mare. 

CALDWHILL: 0. Reginald [P. 190:5]: Elm.sdale. Alex 
andra Road, Penzance, C'orinvall. 

CHAXDLER- Allen, iunr. [/' 1910]: Elston Lodge 

near Bedford. 

COOKSEY: Harold Thoresbv ; 266 Lpper Street. 

Islington, X. 

CURRIE: John Kirkwood {P. 1910]: U.F. IManse. 
Keig and Tough, Aberdeen.sliiie. 

EILOART: Ronald Edward \P. 1906]: 17 Elsw-orthy 
Road. X.Wb 

EVAXS, Thomas Cwmanne \P. 1911]: Glyn Leify. 
61 Munster Road. Fulham, S.W'. 

flOODSALL ; Robert Harold [/\ PJOS] : Chiltern. Tan- 
kerton-ori-Sea, Kent. 

GRAXT: J<)hn lluucan [P, 190()J: Drumalan, Driim- 
nadrochit. ln\ erness-shire. 

HILL: Geoffrey Wbalker [P. 1907]: 3S Albion Stivet, 
Leeds, Yorkshire. 

HOWM^l: John Liberty |P. 1907]: Farnngford. Snrih- 
wood, Middlesex. 

Hudson : Thomas: 9 W^estwood Road. Bolton. 

KAY ; Mitchell Crichton [/k 1910]; 4 Reiiny Place. 
W'est Ferrv, Scotland. 

LEIGHTON Henry Birkett |/k lOOS]: 68 Up])er 
Albert Road, Meersbrook, Sheffield. 

LUYKKX : Heiinnch Martin [/5 1910]: 23 Arcadia 
Garden. s. WKod Green, X’. 

M.Vl'KEA" : Samuel Armstrong Hurst [P. 1902]: 12 
Crosfiehl Street. WTirrington. 


MEREDITH: Edward [P. 1908]; 65 WTarwick Road, 
Earl's Court. S.W. 

MORTIMER. Alan Lee [P. 1911]; 23 Langham 
Avenue, Sefton Park. Liverpool. 

XATHAXIELSZ : John Julian*LP. 1908]; c/o Me.s^r.s. 
Thomson & Saiidilands, 4 Jane Street, Blythswoixl 
Square, Glasgow'. 

PHILLIPS: Aubrey W\vndham [P, 19o3]: 67 Owydr 
Crescent. Sw'ansea, South Whales. 

PORTSMOUTH: Oliver Spencer [P. 1910]: 7 Rich- 
mond Villas, Swansea. 

ROBIXSOX : John Joseph [/5 1911]: 33 Victoiia 

Avenue. Dennybrook. Dublin. 

SEABROOK : Samuel Broughton \P, 1909]; 10 Wil- 
loughby Road, Ipswich. 

SLATER : ^lartiii Johns [P. 1908] ; 8 Lower Brooks 
Street, Ipswich. 

WATT: John D. [P. 1910]; Pentlaiid.^. 17 Ramuz 
Drive, W e.s t c 1 i ff - on - Se a , 

W^ILSOX'^ : James Frederick ; 20 Pre>ton A venue. Xew'- 
port, 

W’VX'^X^E : Thomas Stanley [P. 1907] : ^lalverii Y'illas, 
Xortho]) Hall Village, near Xortho]), Flints 

The number of failures in each subject of the 

Intermediate Examination was as follows - 


A. Principal Styles and General HLtorv of Architecture 1 S 

B. L Sinpile Applied ( 'onstructioii . . . .21 

B. 2. Theoretical Con?^t ruction 26 

C. 1. Historical Architecture : — 

(^/) Greek and Roman 11 

(6) Byzantine and Romanesipie . . . 1 

(f) French and English Gothic ... 2 

{d) Italian, French, and English Riaiaissanci' .3 
C. 2. Mathematics and ^lechanics .... 2 

C. ,3. Design It 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

Tlie following Probationers possessing the cer- 
tificates required under the regulatiou.s were 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination and 
have been registered as Students, viz. : — 

HCDSOX: Flank Ernest [/k 1909): Y.M.C'.A., 

Edmonton, Ganada : and 66 Greyhound I..an('. 
Streatham L"Fw'(> years' cdiiisi*. Uni\eis]t\ ot 
London, King's College j 

MACKELLAR : Robert Xorman Hougliton y* 1911]; 
3 Catlikin Road, Laiigsuit'. (Uasgow. [Diploma, 
Glasgow School of Arclntecture.] 

MI'SMAXX : Ernest Paul Braiider \P. 1912]: T'he 
Oaks. 61 Frognal, Hainp^teail. X.W' [Three 
years' course, I niversily ot London. T'niversitx 
( '(jllege. I 

SPOOXER: Frank Philiji \P 1908]: lo El.sworthv 
Road, X.W. [Architectural A.ssociation Four 
Yeaivs* Course.] 

ATALLA : :\Iohamed Ali [I\ 1912]: King's College. 
Strand, W.(5 [Two Years' (bnrr.se. University of 
London, King'.> College.} 

Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations qualifying 
for candidature as Associate R.f.B.A. were held in 
London from the 5th to the 13th December. Of 
the 98 candidates examined, 41 pas.sed, and tlie 
remaining 54 were relegated. The passed candi- 
dates are as follow : — 

ALLEX-LODGE : Albert Roberd [>>/■////]: 4 Adelphi 
Terrace, Str’and, W'.C. 
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ANDREWS : Percy !Maguire [S'. 1910]; 112 Montshain 
Street, Chelmsford, Essex. 

BARROW : John William [S'. 1910] ; 16 Kensington 
Road, Morecambe. 

BLEXKIXSOPP: Henry Joseph [S. 1908]: Midland 
Bank Chambers, Park Street, Selbv. 

BREWERTON : Frank Asquith [S. i908]; 2 Wood- 
lands. Whallev Road, Manchester, S.W. 

BUCKXELL: Leonard Holcombe [S[ 1908]; 12 Ford- 
wych Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

BUTLER : Arthur Stanley George [S. 1912]; 73 Church 
Street, Kensington, W. 

CHISHOLM : David John [S. 1910]; 98 Esmond Road, 
Bedford Park, W. 

COLE : Leopold Edmund [>8. 1910]: 21 Parliament Hill, 
X.W. 

COPE : George Arnold [*8. 1908]; 1 Bisham Gardens, 
Highgate, N. 

COWLEY : Herbert Reginald [Special] ; 24 High 
Street. Southend-on-Sea. 

DEWHIR'ST: Ralph Henry [S. 1908]: 9 Franklin 
iMount, Harrogate. 

FOSTER: Thomas Oliphant [Special]-, 23 Old Queen 
Street. S.W. 

GIBSOX : Edmund Herbert [8'. 1909]; 37 Harberton 
Road. xVrchway Road, Highgate, X. 

GOLD : Hugh Andrew [;S'. 191 i] ; Rosebank. Dunton 
Green, near Sevenoaks. Kent. 

GORDON: Charles Black [NprnVJ] : 111 Petherton 
Road, Highburv X^ew Park, Xk 

HINTON: John Garfield [V. 1911]: Thr Castle, Win- 
chester. 

HOUSTON: William Wylie [S. 1909]; 110 Fitzroy 
Avenue, Belfast, Ireland. 

MARTYX'^ : Laurence Dunmore [N 1912]; Ingiam 
House. Stockwell Road, S.W. 

MEADOWS: Samuel Douglas [S. 1908]: Town Hall, 
Ea^t Ham, E. 

IkFOORE : Harold Edward [.s. 1911]; c/o H. B. Cres- 
well. E-^q , 1') Elborow Street, Rugby. 

i\fILBT RN : Stanley Wayman [V. 1910] ; 8 Thornhill 
Park. Sunderland, 

Ml RRAA : Cfiliri Hay 19^)0]: 21 Gihh-edge Road, 
Eastbourne. 

NEWTON : William G. [.9. 1911]: 40 Ladbroke Sq.. W. 

PEASE : Alfred [.S'. 1910] : 3 St. IMary's Road, Worthimr 

PHILLIPS : Rees [S. 1911]; Delamere,” Parsons 
Green, S.W. 

PIGOTT : Richard ^lountford [>’. 1909]; 1 Earlsfield 
Road, Wandswortli Common. S.W. 

RAHBULA : Ernest Alexander Ralde^ [>'. 190>^]; IS 
Giange Road, Barnes. '^.W. 

RETD: ('laud Boileau U. 1911]: 10 Campden Hou^e 
Road, W. 

ROP>ERTS : Thomas Leonard [S'p/r/V//]: Ridge Mount. 
Simningdale, Berks. ^ 

SCOTT : Harold Seymore [Sp^rirr/]: Deswr.od,'’ The 
Lickev, Bromsgrove. 

SOLOIMON: Henry r.sM 907]: “Highfield.” S]1rp^^sburv. 

STENNER : William James [S’. 1904]: Guildhall Cham- 
bers, Broad Street. Bristol. 

SULLTVAX” : Basil Martin [Sprcial]: 07 Worple Road. 
Wimbledon. S.W. 


SI THERLAX’^D-GRAEME : Alan Vincent [S 1009]: 

13 Rudall Crescent. Willoughby Road, Hampstead 
THOMS : William GefU-ge rS'. 1910]; 9 St. Peter's 
Church Walk, Nottingham. 


WWGHORN : Sydney Stanley r.s'. 1904] : S King William 
.'Street. Charing (i'ro^s. S.W. 

W’ALGATE : Charles Percival [8. 190.5] : Royal Col 
lege of Art. South Kensington. S.WC 
WWLKER: Thomas [Spre,.,/]: Countv Educatinn 
Offices, St. Mary's Gate, Derby. ^ 


W^EEDOX" : Harry WTlliam [Special]; 115 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. 

WHLBY : Albert [S. 1907]; 11 Tauza Road, Hamp- 
stead. N.W. 

WHLLIAMS : David [Special]: Avonbourne, Elm 
Grove Road, Salisbury. 

WHLLTAAIS : Stanley Hurst [8. 1910]; Brentwood, 
Broomfield Road, Sheffield. 

W EINBERG : Judah [8. 1911] : 42a Connaught Street, 
Hyde Park, W. 

The number of failures in the various subjects of 

the Final and Special Examinations was as follows : 


A. Design 42 

B. Construction 45 

C. Hygiene 35 

D. The Properties and Uses of Building Alaterials . 14 

E. The Ordinary Practice of Architecture . .16 

F. The, sis Bi 


COMPETITIONS. 

Workmen’s Cottag^es at Wellington. 

Church at South Lancing. 

The Competitions Committee desire it to be 
known that the Conditions of these Competitions 
are not satisfactory, and are the subject of corre- 
spondence between the Committee and the pro- 
moters. 


MINUTES. Y. 

At the Fifth General Aleeting (Business) of the 
Session 1912-1913. held ^londav, 6th January 191:1. 
at 8 p.m.— Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair; 13 Ftdhjus (including 9 mem- 
bers of the Council), 10 AsMwiates (including 2'members 
of the Council) and 2 L]ctr*ntiates— the Minutes of the 
la.st :Meeting having been ]»ublished in the Jouknal 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Air. E. Guy Dawber, 1 ice-P tv <idi nt , acting for the 
Hon. Secretary, announced the decea.se of the followino- 
mentbers— viz. Francis damns Smith, Fellow, elected 
1891; W illiam .\lien Coombs. As'ionotr, elected 1881 

The following gentlemen attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the 
President— \iz. 'Ihomas Penberthv‘ Bennett, A-<ociate - 
Philip Bauhof, Licentiate. 

A motion by the President that the congratulations 
nt the Ii^titute be tendered to Sir Thomas Graham 
•lackson, R.y, Royal Gold .Medallist, on the baronetev 
recently conferred upon him, was carried bv aeclam.-i- 
tion: and ill;. Wmi Woi-Kl ward paid a tribute to the 
merit of Sir Herbert Bartlett (of the firm of ilessrs. 
Perry & Co. building contractors), upon whom a similar 
ilonour lias been bestowed. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber formally acknowledged the receipt 
of books presented since the last Business -Meeting, and 
a cordial vo e of thanks was passed to the donors. 

The Secretary announced the results of the E.xamina- 
tions held in X o\ ember and December last 
The following can<iidat...s f..rmemberd,,ip« ere elected 
by show of hands under By-law V) : — 

A? FELLOWS (4). 

HALL : Herbert Austen f 1 1904] 

WILLS : Herbert IVink-lcr ikyi. 

The ileeting .separated at 8,20 p.m. 
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THE BUILDINGS OF ST. MARY’S GUILD, LINCOLN, 

LOCALLY KNOWN AS JOHN O’GAUNT’S STABLES. 

By W. Watkins [A.], of Lincoln. 



St. Mary’s Guild, Lincoln : Front Elevation of Existing Building. 


history of the building arts extends so far 
back, is associated with so many countries, 
and embraces such a long space of time, that 
I will not attempt to deal with it in detail : more 
especially because it is sufficient for the support of 
the suggestion I am about to make that in the pro- 
gress of the arts and crafts through Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, and their connection with Constanti- 
nople, Lombardy, and Como (whence it is believed 
they spread to France, Germany, and Britain), the 
refinement of architecture and the development 
of the styles could not have been produced in the 
perfection in which they have come down to us 
unless there had existed in all those countries and 
through all that long period an organised system of 
education specially connected with the building 
crafts ; and when the subject is considered in 
connection with this country, and especially with 
the ancient city of Lincoln, one becomes still more 
impressed with the conviction that, as all through 


the Classical periods there existed such an educa- 
tional system as that just referred to, so also 
through the Mediaeval period there must have 
existed a similar process of education in the 
Gothic arts. 

But as a few eminent archaeologists have de- 
clined to accept the views of others equally as 
eminent as themselves, especially in architecture, 
“ that a National Training Schoorfor'^the Building 
Arts did exist in this country through the Middle 
Ages,’’ I feel constrained to say another word on 
the subject. 

There are probably few cities in England with a 
history more varied and interesting than that of 
Lincoln. We see this interest in the remains of 
the Romans, the Saxons, the Scandinavians, and 
later still in those of the Normans, all of whom 
have left traces of their existence here. And 
although the Romans found no architecture of a 
durable quality when they first possessed them- 

Y 
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selves of Britain, during the four centuries of 
their occupation of the country they introduced 
and left behind them such evidence of their art 
and skill in the style and strength of their buildings 
that no doubt can exist about the source whence 
they came. There is still proof of this eyen in this 
ancient citv of over sixteen hundred years’ dura- 
tion, in the remains of the old Roman walls 
which surrounded it as well as in the great Basilica 
in the Bail, in which the laws of the Roman 
province were administered, and where perhaps the 
government of the province was also carried on. 
But the internecine strife and generally unsettled 
condition of the mixed races, and consequent ab- 
sence of a settled literature, have left us with but 
scant documentary evidence of their doings in the 
citv. We have therefore to look for them as 
written in stone in the few buildings they have 
left behind them, and the St. Mary’s Guild is just 
one of those Norman buildings that is interesting 
in this respect. 

The unusual shape and plan of the building in- 
duced me to measure and draw it out to scale, in the 
hope of discovering the purpose for which it was 
erected, and the investigation has led me to believe 
that it was for a Training School, and that the arts 
and crafts of the building fraternity of the Mediae- 
val period were taught in it for several centuries. 
Even in Roman times Lincoln was an impor- 
tant city, the metropolis of the province and chief 
seat of commerce, and probably of government 
also, a position it maintained well into the 
jMiddle Ages ; and it was therefore entitled to 
a first place of recognition in the arts such as 
they Avere at that time. 

It is generally admitted, however, that there was 
another and a later route by which the arts were 
introduced into Britain, not as in the first 
instance direct from Rome, but through France 
by the Normans after their conquest of the 
country : and here they germinated, and developed 
into the several styles of architecture we designate 
Mediaeval. When it is remembered also that 
Remigius was appointed to the See of Dorchester 
ill 1067, that the Conqueror in 1068 ordered 
his Castle to be built on Lincoln Hill, that in 
1073 Remigius remoAxd his See to Lincoln (and 
at that time the diocese embraced the eight coun- 
ties of Oxford, Buckingham, Nottingham, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Northampton, Rutland, and 
Lincoln) and at once arranged to build his Cathedral 
there, and that there were also innumerable 
churches in course of erection throughout the 
Kingdom, may we not w^ell conclude that such a 
vast number of important buildings could not have 
been designed all in one recognisable style by 
different minds and at about the same time, unless 
the principles of the designs, and even the details of 
construction, had been learned by those in charge 
of the buildings in some central school or college 
with workshops attached to it ? But those build- 


ings must so far have been designed and carried 
out by the Norman architects and builders who 
were introduced into this country soon after the 
Conquest, and who of course could only have 
acquired their knowledge of architecture in their 
own country. The natural inference is that 
when once established here, isolated from the 
influence of the Arts and Crafts school in which 
they had themselves been trained, they commenced 
to adapt themselves to local circumstances and to 
develop an independent study of building matters. 
and after a reasonable time had been occupied in 
the practice of design and the art of building in 
England, the craftsmen would naturally establish 
an institution of theii own on the basis of the 
school in which they had received their training. 
Here they would continue the development of 
the art of building by teaching its principles and 
practice to natives associated with them. That 
they did pursue such a course is abundantly proved 
by the eAmlution of the Pointed style out of the 
round-arched Norman into the well-defined Early 
English architecture, known as the First Pointed or 
Lancet style; and it should not be forgotten that 
this style was first adopted in St. Hugh's work in 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

Not only was the Early English style of architec- 
ture first applied to Lincoln Cathedral, but this 
style, together with the Third Pointed or Perpendi- 
cular, is admittedly peculiar to this country, and 
does not therefore exist in any other country in 
Europe, except in an isolated case or two in France, 
and these are said to have been designed by 
Englishmen. 

There must therefore have been a central 
authority somewhere in England which developed 
and taught the arts and crafts. Nearly all our 
chief architects and archieologists who have 
interested themselves in the subject for a century 
past have testified to that eflect ; but as to how 
that authority Avas selected, whether voluntarily 
or compulsorily constituted, or by what means the 
arts and crafts Avere dispensed, and the exact 
situation or seat of that authority, have alw^ays 
been matters of speculation and conjecture. Mr. 
F. A. Paley, probably the most reliable authority 
on mediseval architecture in this countrA', in his 
Manual of Gothic Mouldi mfs,^ in referriim to cer- 
tain conventional forms or details, says : ‘‘ Whence 
these forms arose, whether from a natural process 
of gradual development, or from some real or 
pretended secret of freemasonry, or lastly from 
mere accident or caprice, are curious questions 
AAKich, so far as the author is aAvare, have never 
yet been made the subject of much inquiry ” ; and 
again \ Hoaa' far the same forms were arbitrary or 
obligatory in ancient freemasons' A\^ork, how far 
they emanated from some particular source and 
were dispensed by authority through the country ” 

* Ed. t). pp, 1 and 2. 
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(Le. this country) “ or were assumed by some tacit 
agreement on tbe part of the masons themselves, 
are equally interesting speculations, though per- 
haps equally difficult to determine . ’ ’ And further : 

However this may have been, it is quite certain 
that a strict intercourse must have been kept up 
between the members of this body of artisans, or 
almost every ancient church would exhibit new a}id 
strange varieties in the details of their mouldings.^^ 
The italics are mine. Mi. Paley also says in 
another work, A Manual of Gothic Architecture : * 

England was the country in which the Gothic 
or Christian style was most exquisitely and most 
sumptuously developed in respect of its details.’’ 

Mr. Edmund Sharpe, in his Lincoln Excursion, 
1871, in referring to the style of the three Norman 
doorways in the west front of Lincoln Cathedral, 
says if ^ ^Though their architecture was derived from 
the Norman, they are treated in a manner entirely 
distinct from that which characterises the work 
of that nation.” And he likewise states that these 
doorways “ prove to us in fact, along with numer- 
ous other similar works in all parts of the kingdom, 
the existence in England at the time of a school 
of native artists, who were not only completely 
emancipated from those influences which had 
governed the designs of buildings for the previous 
eighty years of Norman rule in this country, but 
who were able to design and to carry out their 
work with an originality of thought, a fertility of 
invention, and a perfection of execution, which 
must fully entitle them to our special notice, as well 
as to separate classification.” 

Now, if England developed the most exquisite 
and most sumptuous Gothic architecture, and if 
in Lincoln the western doorways of its cathedral, 
amongst other similar works in the kingdom, 
prove that there existed in England at the time 
a school of native artists, it is but reasonable to 
believe that a school building must also have 
existed somewhere in the country. We therefore 
naturally query where such a building could have 
been. Was it at Canterbury ? I have never heard 
of one there, or the remains of one, that could 
possibly bear any resemblance to such a building 
as could at once have been suitable for a school in 
which to teach the arts, a private chamber in 
which to evolve and develop the styles, and work- 
shops in which to practise the crafts. Is there one 
at York ? at Durham ? at Westminster ? at A\in- 
chester ? or anywhere in London i or in fact any- 
where in Britain ? now existing, or which ever did 
exist, that could in any way have answered such a 
treble purpose as that described, unless it is St. 
Mary's Guild in Lincoln, which building I suggest 
was in every way adaptable to such a purpose ? 

That Mr. R. F. Gould, and perhaps a few other 
archaeologists, have expressed their belief that the 
mediaeval buildings of this country were designed 

* Introd. p. 10. f Introd. p. 18. 


and erected imder contracts by builders of the time, 
in much the same way that similar works are 
developed and carried out at the present day, in 
no wise afiects the view I am taking of St. Mary’s 
Guild at Lincoln ; because Mr. Gould in his re- 
searches on the subject seems only to have followed 
the craftsmen from cathedral to cathedral or from 
one large building to another, and finding from his 
investigations the Lodges or w^ooden Domiciles 
there, but no record of an Arts and Crafts School, 
appears to have concluded that one had never 
existed anywhere, but that the knowledge which 
developed the principles and invented the charac- 
teristics of the styles came either from the clergy 
or was acquired by the workmen in the shops and 
on the works on which they were engaged."^ 
It must, however, be quite apparent to every experi- 
enced Gothic architect of the present day, that it 
was absolutely impossible that such minute details 
as the carving in the capitals of pillars, the sections 
of the pillars themselves, and the clustering and 
forms of the hafts which surround them, as well as 
the sections of the mouldings and the enrichments 
which adorn them, and the dozens of other equally 
well-marked characteristics of the styles (by 
any one of which the date of its construction can 
to this day be accurately defined within a very few 
years, whether situate in the North, the South, the 
East, or the West), could have been designed by 
difierent hands in different parts of the country at 
the same time (as they undoubtedly were) unless 
the designers had been taught and trained in the 
same school, and by the same tutors, the principles 
which underlay and governed the arts at the time, 
and which it is believed none others were then 
permitted to know or to practise. That there did 
therefore exist in this country a building fraternity 
during the mediaeval period of the building arts 
will scarcely be disputed, and it seems to me but 
a reasonable inference that the uniformity and 
purity of the styles could only have been developed 
and preserved, as they were, through the influence 
of a training school or college in which the students 
graduated as masters in the building arts ; and 
that selections were made from amongst those 
graduates to design and take charge of the impor- 
tant ecclesiastical buildings which were to be 
erected in the various parts of the country during 
the Middle Ages. I could well conceive also 
that the purity of the styles would be further 
preserved by the periodical assembly of all those 
masters at the college of the fraternity, to discuss 
and decide matters of principle, and to fix 
upon the characteristic forms which should be 
adopted and practised in the future to distinguish 
the works of the fraternity from those of other 
builders. 

Would not such a practice as this account for the 
necessity of the great hall or assembly room, which 

* Histunj of Freemasonry, Vol. 1, p. 320. 
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appears to have been attached to their technical 
schools or training establishments wherever they 
were built, and which is so well marked in St. 
Mary’s Guild buildings at Lincoln ? 

Now, this building was erected about 1140 to 
1150 ; it was quadrangular in plan, with an inner 
courtyard suitable for materials, and had probably 
workshops on two, if not three, of its sides. 

The ground floor of the front wing facing the 
High Street was originally vaulted in quadripartite 
vaults ; the entrance gateway, with its deeply 
recessed semicircular arch and flat pointed inner 
arch below it, still remains and occupies the middle 
bay of the front. The two end bays right and 
left of the entrance were probably store-rooms for 
the craft, for, although vaulted, the constructional 
features are quite plain and somewhat crudely 
finished, not a single moulding is to be found 
about them. The vaults were no doubt inserted to 
aflord a secure foundation for the assembly room 
floor which they supported. Several springer 
corbels of the vault ribs are still in situ. 

The upper floor above the vaulting appears to 
have been in one large room, of the full length and 
width of the front wing, and was about 63 feet long 
by 21 feet wide. There were apparently five 
two-hght windows next the street, with seats inside 
each, each light with a semicircular head, and both 
were circumscribed by a larger semicircular outer 
arch, with label mould. The remains of three of 
these windows may still be seen in situ on the 
inside of this large room. 

There were also two fireplaces ; the remains of 
one of them can be seen corbelled out next the 
High Street, with a modern square window pierced 
through the back of it. There was likewise a 
similar window to those above described, on the 
opposite side of the room, facing the inner court- 
yard and occupying the central bay over the back 
archway; there may likewise have been windows 
in each gable end : but, as both these end walls 
have been refaced outside, there is nothing now 
remaining to prove their former existence.* 

There is at the east end of the north wing on 
its upper floor a portion of the original wall with the 
remains of an original window in it having deeply 
recessed and splayed jambs and arch intact ; and 
in the same wall, but on the ground floor below it. 
are the remains of another original window, and 
as it occurs in the next bay to that on the floor 
above, the horizontal distance from centre to 
centre of these two windows is by inference the 
horizontal distance from centre to centre of all 
the other bays of this wing, extending westwards up 
to the front main building ; and it likewise fixes 
the position, width, and size of the staircase leading 
to the upper floor, as well as that of the lobby 

* Hince this was written the remains of coupled gable 
windows have been discovered in the false roof above the 
drying room of the modern malt kiln.— W. W. 


between the private or secret chamber and 
assembly room. The south wing has, however, en- 
tirely disappeared, and a modern builder’s work- 
shop has been erected in its place, but I think not 
quite on the old foundations. There is, however, 
reason to believe that the south wing was pre- 
cisely similar in form and size to that at the 
north side of the courtyard. The eastern wing has 
also been demolished, and a modern brick house 
now stands on or near its site, but when it is con- 
sidered in connection with the general form of the 
existing buildings, there is no reason whatever to 
doubt that this side of the yard was likewise 
inclosed by a building corresponding in form and 
detail with the other wings. 

It should also be observed that although there is 
nothing now to indicate the original existence of 
the open sheds or workshops on the ground floor of 
the main wings surrounding the courtyard, there 
is on the other hand nothing remaining in the old 
walls or any other part of the original buildings that 
could possibly have prevented them from being 
there ; for notwithstanding the expressed opinions 
of some experts that the eastern end of the north 
wing is the remains of a Norman house, I must 
confess I fail to find any such remains. That 
part of the wall which is claimed to be the 
front of an old house is not original, but has been 
built up with old materials derived from other 
portions of the demolished buildings ; and the upper 
two windows, although original in themselves, 
have been reset in this more modern wall with 
wood hntels over their inside opening. This wall 
is only 20 inches thick, whilst the Norman wall 
at the other side of the same room and exactly 
opposite to it was 3 feet 6 inches thick, both of 
them being outside walls. It is surely very un- 
likely, nay, one may say, almost impossible, that 
the Normans, heavy builders that they were, 
would ever think of constructing one outer wall 
of an important building such as this only 1 foot 
8 inches thick; and least of all would they make 
one outside wall of a room to support a main roof 
only 20 inches thick, and the wall of the same room 
and exactly opposite to it to support the same 
roof 3 feet 6 inches thick. 

What I suggest therefore is that, owing to the 
Norman Conquest and the consequent increased 
activity in all matters relating to life and relmion, 
and especially in the building of cathedrals, 
churches, and castles, as well as bridges, throu^fhout 
the island, and particularly in this large diocese, 
together with the removal of the See from Dor- 
chester to Lincoln which made the latter the centre 
of ecclesiastical energy, there was a great influx 
into Britain, and especially to Lincoln, of Norman 
biulders, headed as they would be by architects as 
we term them now, but masters to design and 
superintend, and craftsmen to execute the works. 
Such an influx of foreign craftsmen all asso- 
ciated m one common fraternity or fellowship, 
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speaking a language different from that of the 
natives, and with associations and aspirations 
greatly varying from those of the people around 
them, would naturally seek a school of their own 
in which to study the arts and develop the 


building fraternities in ail nations and in all ages 
from a remote period of time. 

But it will not be supposed that the association 
would at once commence to build themselves a 
permanent school before they had well established 



principles of their craft which none in Britain then 
knew how to practise. The documentary evidence 
discovered and published by historians and expeits 
on the subject abundantly prove that in doing this 
they would be but following the custom of the 


themselves in the country and had secured the 
special recognition of the Church for their call- 
ing ; it is therefore necessary to remember the 
respective dates at which the important events 
occurred, because, although the building of all those 
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cathedrals, churches, castles, &c., was proceeded 
with almost immediately after the Xorman Con- 
quest, St. Mary's Guild building was not erected 
nor designed until nearly a hundred years after- 
wards. Neither ^\ill it be supposed that they would 
at once commence to build their training college, 
because, in the first place the newly imported 
architects and builders would for a long time be 
occupied in designing and erecting buildings for 
others, and, like every other institution of its kind 



G(iOt N'l) Fr.noii Pian. 

A, Centre of Orisrinul Wunlows on Floor above. 
H, Centre of Original Wintlow on this Floor. 

(’, ('entre of Bay. 

D, Centre of Staircase. 


ample evidence that it was the common practice 
of these fraternities to build such wooden domi- 
ciles for themselves ; the fabric rolls of several 
of our cathedrals still testify to this. But these 
wooden houses were built for the ordinary crafts- 
men to reside in, and not in substitution for the 
school. It is desirable to bear this distinction in 
mind, because there would be a domicile or lodge 
attached to every important building at the time 
of its erection, but there would be only one techni- 



A, Centre of Original Window on this Floor. 

13, Centre of this Window, over that of Orij.nnaI Window on 
Floor below. 

C, Centre of Bay. 

D, Centre of ^talrca‘?e. 


whether business or educational, they would wait 
and make sure of their position before incurring the 
heavy expense and responsibility the establish- 
ment of a new college for the craft would entail 
upon them. The newly imported architects and 
craftsmen would no doubt at first be not only 
destitute of a school building and workshops, but 
probably of students also ; and the craftsmen's 
dwellings would only be temporary wooden 
huts, erected on the sites of the structures upon 
which they were engaged. There is, in fact, 


cal school or college in each diocese, and probably 
only one in the island, and that one would be the 
college of instmction for the combined Arts and 
Crafts Fraternity. 

I am persuaded that the members of the frater- 
nity were a secret and exclusive body, whose 
private inner workings and instructions were 
entirely oral, that no written records of the crafts 
and the arts they practised, nor of the social or 
fraternal intercourse they kept up amongst them- 
selves. were ever made, and that none therefore 
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could come down to us; hence the mystery which shown by quotations from their writings; and 
hangs over their early practices in this country, this the progress of the arts and evolution of the 
especially through the mediaeval period of art. styles in the buildings, which were alike in general 
But the circumstantial evidence is so strong and forms and in details in all parts of the country at 
complete respecting them, and ranges over so the same time, undoubtedly testify. Hence, as the 

;5T MJiR-vs Guild Lwcom . 
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St. Mary’s Guild, Lincoln. 


many centuries, that, like similar evidence in suits 
at law when complete in all its bearings, it becomes, 
as our lawyers tell us, the most reliable evidence 
of all. That there was a National School of the 
Arts and Crafts has been the opinion of all our 
best experts on the subject, as I have already 


Arts and Crafts fraternity was always in close 
alliance with the Church, and worked under special 
privileges and probably monopolies from the Popes, 
and as Lincoln was the largest English diocese all 
through the mediaeval period, it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that it was the recognised 
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home and centre of the National Arts and Crafts, 
and that St. Mary’s Guild building was the school 
and workshops of the fraternity. 

It may, however, be said that this was one of the 
numerous religious guilds established in and around 
the city about that time. But there is nothing re- 
maining about these buildings that could in any way 
suggest such a guild, and, besides this, we have it 
on the authority of Dr. Sympson in his History of 
T.incolv that there was another St. Mary’s Guild or 
hospital governed by a Prior, but its situation, says 
the Doctor, is not now known. Moreover, it is not 
likely that there would be two rehgious guilds 
named St. Mary existing in one city at the 
same time, although there may have been one 
religious and one Arts and Crafts Guild both 
dedicated to the same saint. 

Others, again, may say that this was an ordinary 
trade or merchants’ guild entirely distinct from any 
Arts and Crafts Society. But what other trade 
was there about 1140 to 1150 so important and 
wealthy in this city as would have enabled the 
fraternity to erect such a building as this ? The 
staple or wool trade was not established in Lincoln 
before 1291, or nearly a hundred and fifty years 
after this building was erected. Others may 
say that it was built by the civic authorities 
and th.at it was the stoneyard and workshops of 
the City Fathers. But I am under the impression 
that the Civic Guilds were not founded till two 
hundred years after this building was erected. 
That it may, howev^er, have come into the hands 
of the civic authorities at a later period is by no 
means impossible, for as the original Arts and 
Crafts Guild received great favours from the 
Church, as well as a monopoly for their trade and 
calling of ecclesiastical work at least, so they are 
said to have excited the jealousy of the civic autho- 
rities, who in their turn founded Civic Guilds on 
the basis of those of the earlier Arts and Crafts, 
and eventually absorbed the latter into their own 
society. 

The accompanying plans and elevations will 
probably aid the explanations I have endeavoured 
to give in support of my suggestion 

No. 1 is an outline ground floor plan of the 
existing buildings 


No. 2 is the first floor plan. 

No. 3 {see headpiece) is the front elevation of 
existing building. 

No. 4 is a ground floor plan of the original build- 
ing as inferred from the remains still visible to those 
who will trouble to make the necessary examina- 
tion of the present buildings, the old wads being 
blacked in, and the positions of the only remaining 
original windows indicated thereon. 

No. 5 is the first floor plan of the original 
buildings, as inferred, and blacked in in the same 
way as those of the ground floor. 

No. 6 is a longitudinal section through the 
centre of the front wing, looking towards the street, 
showing the original windows, and the vaulting 
below, which supported the assembly room floor. 

No. 7 is the front elevation next the High 
Street as it probably existed from the ground fine 
upwards to just above the assembly room windows. 
How the front was finished above these windows, 
it is now impossible to say. 

Under the circumstances I have related,, and 
taking into consideration the accompanying plans, 
together with the fact that there certainly was, 
somewhere in Britain, a native School of Arts 
and Crafts from soon after the Norman Conquest 
onwards to the commencement of the decline of the 
arts in architecture some four hundred years ago, 
and that up to the present time its whereabouts 
has never yet been defined, at least so far as I am 
aware ; and further that the buildings of St. Marv’s 
Guild were in plan and detail in every way suitable 
for such a school and workshops, and that the 
period of their erection entirely accords with all 
the circumstantial evidence surrounding them ; I am 
emboldened to suggest that Lincoln was the place, 
and St. Mary’s Guild the building, in Avhich the 
arts and crafts were taught for several centuries. 

I place this statement before the readers of the 
Journal with some trepidation, but with the 
full confidence that those interested in the subject 
will give it a fair and reasonable consideration, and 
if the conclusions to which I have found myself 
forced should be proved to be wrong, I shall not 
be slow to admit it, for my only desire in this 
matter is to settle, if possible, a vexed question of 
many years’ standing. 
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Ciis^ADIAK AECHITECTUEE. 

By E. S. Baker [A.], of Toronto, Past-President of the Eoyal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, Hon. Secretary E.I.B.A. for Canada. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th January 1913. 

invitation of your Council to read a Paper on Canadian Architecture at this meeting 
I is an honour which I have accepted with much pleasure, and while I am afraid 

-A- that I shall expose the poverty of Canada in the matter of good architecture, I am 

still more afraid that my inability to impart to you properly what is in my mind will bring 
my country into discredit. I ask you to accept this Paper as being contributed in my capacity 
as a member of this Institute, and not in any official capacity as a member of the Canadian 
Institute or as representing any Government or interest. My love for my native land must 
he my excuse if I overstep the bounds of good taste in my efforts to show that what has been 
done is not all futile and void of interest. Please bear in mind that the boundaries of Canada 
were established only sixty-six years ago, and that it is only forty-six years since the confedera- 
tion of the Provinces and the completion of the Parliament Buildings. 

Before I speak of Canadian Architecture, the subject of my Paper, I would like, with 
your permission, to say a few words about the general conditions which surround the profession 
of architects in Canada. 

As in England, the system of “pupilage,” but without fees, is the most common com- 
mencement for the would-be architect. In four of the Provinces — Quebec, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta — the title “ architect ” is protected by law, and no one may call himself 
an architect unless he has complied with the law, and qualified by passing certain examinations 
prescribed by the Act. A fifth Province — Ontario — also has an Act, but, owing to the insertion 
of the word “ Registered ” before “ architect ” by the Government of the day, it has no effect, 
and anyone who pleases may call himself “architect.” The remaining Provinces are all 
organising with a view to obtaining legislation similar to that in force in the four Provinces 
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above named. In all of these four Provinces the degree of Associate E.I.B.A. is accepted 
as a satisfactory qualification for admission to membership at present — and here I may say that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects is held in very high esteem throughout the Dominion. 
The Universities of these Provinces, including Ontario, have special courses in architecture and 
issue degrees. The best of these is at McGill, in Montreal, which Mr. Capper and Mr. Nobbs 
have largely helped to its present condition of efficiency. 

The number of students entering the profession is as yet very small, and architects have 
to rely upon the British Isles and the United States for skilled assistants. I do not recall a 
time in the past ten years when there were more than enough. 

Owing to the fact that in Canada the builder takes out his own quantities, drawings have 
to be made very complete, and this has tended to raise the quality of draughtsmanship through- 
out the country, and, incidentally, gives the student a chance to learn details of the work which 
an English student does not come in contact with. If this can be said in favour of the lack of 
quantities, the opposite must be said in the difficulties occasioned the practising architect ir 
dealing with builders, owing to the lack of the system in vogue in England. 

At present there are no travelling scholarships in architecture, and the necessity for these 
is becoming more and more apparent. Private “ateliers,” in which practising architects cf 
the younger school mostly are patrons, are available for the students in many of the large towns 
during the winter. 


It has been said that “ the next fifty years will decide the character and type of Canadian 
architecture,” hut, having regard to the extreme youth of the country, such an event would 
seem to he most unfortunate, and I for one would like to feel that the students of fifty years 
hence will have something to strive for in creating a greater excellence than the art wilfthen 
have reached in Canada. It should be said, however, that the Classic orders are fairlv well 
understood, the value of proportion appreciated, and the application of ornament and mouldings 
handled in a conseiwative way. 

The climate, of course, has a great deal to do with the nature of the bnilding.s in the 
various parts of Canada. A country which extends for thirty-five hundred miles '"must, of 
course, show considerable variation in that respect. There are the Eastern Provinces, tem- 
pered on the coast by the Atlantic Ocean ; the Province of Ontario, which is affected by the great 
lakes ; a long stretch between Lake Winnipeg and the Western Coast in which no large fakes 
exist ; and the Province of British Columbia, the climate of which is also tempered bv the Pacific 
Ocean along the coast. It is possible at the same hour, therefore, to have a temperature in 
mid-winter of. say. forty-five degrees at Halifax, ten degrees below zero at Montreal, twenty 
degrees at Toronto, twenty degrees below zero at Winnipeg, and forty-five degrees at Victoria 
Halifax would be without snow. iMontreal would probably have three feet. Toronto fifteen 
inches. B innipeg two feet, and Victoria none. In mid-summer these figures would be revensed ; 
the two sea-coast cities and Toronto remain cooler, while Montreal and Winnine<r suffer from' 
extreme heat. Throughout all the months of the year over the whole country there is a wealth 
of sunshine and bright skies. All of these districts are suhiect to severe snow hlizzakls and 
in the summer to terrific wind-storms. It will thus be seen that provision must he made bf ‘the 
arc 1 ect against extreme cold, with accumulations of snow and ice. and extreme heat conditions 
of oxtrome „,o,s h.ro orfreme Iron-ht. of tho most Imlliant s„„shi„o .md d.'.IU™ of 
perfect calm, and vind storms which often reach the proportions of cvclones Un to thh i' 

not o.r,h,„„ke to an, axtont’ allhoaah ahoc-t, hZ boon W, !' 1 X 

all parts, and e.f,, niTlntoct m erediiio a biiildins takes into Ids calcnlations the possibility of 
an earthquake occurring. The general character of sub-soils is such as to insml o 
ion. a stratum of stiff clay occurring in most parts before the rock is reached. ""rherT are' 
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of course, many localities \yhich are exceptions to this rule and where special precautions have 
to be taken. 

You will be interested, perhaps, to hear something regarding the building material obtain- 
able throughout Canada. Splendid marbles are now procurable suitable for almost any purpose, 
and I shall not be surprised if when these quarries are fully opened marbles will he found to 
equal any which have been produced on the continent of Europe. Building stones are only 
fairly good, and much stone for face work is imported. It may be, however, that the opening 
of new districts by the building of railways will overcome this difficulty. In the eastern part 
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Administration Building, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. (Mr. Thomas Fuller, Architect.) 


of the country very fine granite is obtained, and also in Central Ontario. Good limestones are 
quarried in the Eastern Provinces and throughout Ontario, and in many parts of the West. 

The Portland cement produced in Canada is excellent : everywhere fine grit sand is 
obtainable, and good limes are burnt in nearly all districts. Canadian bricks are well known 
for their excellence, but the production of terra-cotta, other than hollow blocks, for fireproof 
construction work is limited. Steel sections are rolled from Canadian ore in nearly all the large 
centres, but an enormous quantity of structural steel is imported from the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany. Castings in metal of good quality are easily obtainable. Canadian 
woods are well known : white pine, red pine and spruce, white and red oak, birch, maple, walnut, 
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cherry, butternut, white-wood, and cedar are the commonest varieties. Wood of all kinds is 
becoming more and more difl&cult to obtain, and the price is advancing, with the result that 
what is Imown as ‘‘fireproof construction is becoming more and more popular. Sheet metal, 
galvanised iron, and copper are almost entirely imported. Sheet lead is, of course, scarcely 
used for flashing purposes, owing to the large range of temperature which prevails. Paints 
and oils are produced on a large scale and of excellent quality, but the high grades of glass 
are as yet mostly imported. Sanitary pipes and fittings, as well as fixtures, are manufactured, 
but a large quantity is also imported, especially porcelain fixtures, which come from Great 
Britain and the United States. Gas and electric pipes, fittings, and fixtures, with all kinds of 
glassware, are made in most localities. Tiles are not produced in Canada in any quantity, but 
are largely imported from Great Britain, the United States, and Holland. 

All the large centres are provided with stringent building laws, plans are passed by building 
departments, whose inspectors issue permits before the work is allowed to be proceeded with. 



OsGooDE Hall (the Law Courts), Toroxto. 
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Constant inspection is also made of the work during its progress bj these departments. This 
system extends to construction and sanitation, and the relation of buildings to localities but 
does not in any way interfere with the architectural or artistic qualities of the buildin". That 
the duties of these departments may be extended in the near future so as to criticise the quality 
of the design is not an improbability. The fact that every city is giving careful attention to 
town-planning, driveways, park systems, and suburbs is having an excellent moral etfect in the 
development of the artistic tastes of the people. 

Most of you will have read an article which appeared recently in a London architectural 
paper, entitled “ Imperialism and Architecture,” and as a strong reference is made to Canada 
I may perhaps be permitted to refer to it. It states that U.S. American “ideals and methods 
of e.xpression ” are being appropriated by Canadians, and that “ in Vancouver, Toronto, and 
Montreal the largest and handsomest buildings are the works of American architects ” With 
regard to the first statement, there is not the slightest doubt that Canadian architects have been 
e.xperimenting along U.S. American lines in the designs of all classes of buildings. I can say 
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definitely however, that American ideals and methods of expression are not being adopted 

any more than those of any other country, except in so far as they ^PPly ^ thaTthrBritish 
conditions in Canada. In the matter of design. I believe I am right in sa}mg that the British 
influenrirmiich the strongest one affecting Canadian architects, who, generally speaking, 
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are strong Imperialists. The other statement is, of course misleading. I know ^ ^ 
large buildings in Montreal which have been erected in the last twenty years ^ 

American architects. In Toronto, strange as it may seem the Anglican Cathedral of A^an 
is the only building I know of which is in the hands of a U.S. American architect. M mnipeg 
ha Le bank and one railway terminal designed by New York architects. Vancouver may 
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Of the Provincial buildings, that recently completed at Victoria is perhaps the most notable. 
This design was also the result of a properly conducted competition amongst Canadian architects. 

The City Hall, or Municipal Building, has not risen to any great height as an architectural 
creation. The buildings at Toronto are of interest, because built in a sort of Romanesque style 
of a beautiful dark browm local stone, the supply of which has unfortunately become exhausted. 
As in England, these buildings contain the Council Chamber, Mayor’s office, offices for the 
various departments, and in some cases, especially in the smaller towns, a large assembly hall 
for public meetings. Island sites are nearly always obtained for these buildings, and in many 
towns these are also occupied by an open-air farmers’ market. 

The Post Offices throughout the country are rather a better class of building. They are, 
of course, built and controlled by the Dominion Government, and contain, in addition to the 



Public Libraby, Toronto. (Messrs. Wickson, Gregg, & Chapman, Architects.) 


general office for the reception and distribution of mails, the offices of the departments con- 
nected with this work. In the smaller towns the Collector of Customs also has his offices in 
the Post Office buildings, which of later years are all of fireproof construction. 

Of the Law^ Courts and Court Houses the most notable building is undoubtedly that at 
Toronto known as Osgoode Hall, the main block of which is a most interesting building, both 
externally and internally, and a charming bit of architecture. It contains, of course, the 
court-rooms used by the various higher courts, with the necessary offices and an extensive law 
library. The interior central hall is a delightful piece of rather delicate Renaissance work, 
executed in real Caen stone. Enfortunately this building is not fireproof, and many valuable 
possessions contained therein are undoubtedly exposed to great danger. 

Canada has many splendid hospitals, large and small, and there is perhaps no other type 
of building to which so much study has been given by architects. The site is carefully selected 
and the suh-soils disinfected and drained. In the construction of the buildings precaution is 
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taken against j&re, extremes of heat and cold, moisture and the lack thereof, obtrusive forms 
and projections, foul airs and too much draught, everything which is unsanitary or unpleasant, 
everything which is superfluous or increases work, undue proximity to wards, and unpleasant 
surroundings for nurses ofi duty. There is no notable example ; architectural effect is secondary 
to those essential things which I have enumerated, and many others. Suffice it to say that 
a Canadian architect asked to build a hospital places it in importance above any other building 
that he has in charge. 



Chapel, Trimty College, Toronto, (ilessrs. Darling & Pearson, Toronto, Architects.) 


Of the homes for orphans and aged or incurable people too much cannot be said, as the 
buildings are invariably excellent and splendidly managed ; they are maintained by public sub- 
scription and Government grant. As these are generally built in the early stages of the grow’th 
of a town on sites of large area, the increase in the value of the site produces a fund which 
is often sufficient eventually for the support of the institution. 

The public library in Canada has not received nearly so much consideration although 
everj^ community of above a thousand people has one. Well lighted and well ventilated reading 
rooms, economical stack rooms, and provision for issuing and receivin<^ the bonk^ wHK 
possible precaution against fire, are, as in England, the main essentials. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Montreal. (Messrs. Darling & Pearson, Architects.) 


replicas of the splendid collections in the British Isles should be provided and every facility 
possible to obtain these reproductions given to the representatives of the various parts of the 
Empire in which original collections cannot be hoped for. Architectural students are suffering 
particularly in this respect in Canada. Those buildings which have been built are, of course, 
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of fireproof construction, and are fairly pretentious, both as regards size and architecture. 
There is no doubt that many museums and art galleries will be built in the future. 

It is most unfortunate that in nearly every case Canadian churches have been carried out 
with such rapidity that a great paucity of church architecture is the result. This has also been 
caused partly by the limited sums of money at the disposal of the various congregations. I 
regret to say that I have found it difficult to select a large church from which a slide could be 
made which could be shown you without apology, although there are many large churches in 
each of the hundred-mile strkches of the length of Canada. These are mostly of brick, and 
all have wooden roofs. Amongst the small churches. I am glad to say, a better condition of 
affairs exists, and there are many small churches built of stone which are quite interesting. 
These, however, like the larger ones, show evidence of haste and lack of any great care in their 
design. 

Canadian shops are, generally speaking, of a fairly high class, and show a good deal of 
skill in their planning and arrangement. In contra-distinction to the English custom, the 
authorities in Canada permit huge shops to be erected as one room to each floor, and the effect 
of this in the large stores, with their wealth of stock, is bewildering. The newest of these 
shops are, of course, of fireproof construction, and are fitted with automatic sprinkler installa- 
tions, and everv other known precaution against fire is taken, with the result that up to this time 
no serious catastrophe has occurred, although in the large cities these buildings are thronged 
from morning till night with crowds of shoppers. They are ingeniously planned for receiving 
and sending out goods, fitted with devices for handling parcels, and for conveying money pay- 
ments to a central office and the return of the change and bill. Each has a palatial restaurant, 
and is fitted with numerous elevators, moving staircases, &c. i\Iost of them have central courts, 
with top light and galleries. Carrying as they do almost every class of article which may be 
sold, they i)ractically l)econie an industrial exhibition. For this reason, on account of the vast 
throngs of people which visit them, the greatest care is taken in their design and construction, 
arrangement of ingress and egress, They are cleaned, in most cases, by vacuum process, 
and in most ways are an example to the occupants of other buildings. 

The small shop, although it may have a very interesting facade, architecturally speaking, 
need not be mentioned, for the reason that its owner or tenant almost invariably covers the 
exterior of it with signs, plain and illuminated, by way of advertising. This is carried, perhaps, 
to as great an extent in Canada as in any other country, and lias a most unfortunate effect upon 
the streets of the various towns. 

The wholesale warehouse is a very distinct type of building, and is usually a fine structure. 
Lately these have been l)uilt of fireproof construction, reinforced concrete, or steel frame with 
tile or concrete casing. Most of them are fitted with automatic sprinkler installations and 
every other known method of preventing fire. In this way the cost of insurance on buildings 
and their contents has ])een reduced to a nominal sum, even in the most congested districts of 
the larg(‘ cities. All staircases and elevators are enclosed within masonry walls, with metal- 
covered doors : the window-frames and sashes are of metal, and are glazed with wired glass. In 
addition to this, automatic fire-shutters are frequently used. Automatic fire-doors are placed 
on all communicating doors, with metal or stone sills. Fire walls are carried up at least three feet 
above the roof, and cornices or other ])ro]Vctions containing combustible material are not per- 
mitted. The actual floors' are often of concrete or composition, but are frequently of maple or 
Georgia pine on sleepers bedded in the concrete. Electric wiring is placed in an armoured con- 
duit, and all boiler-rooms made absolutely fireproof. These floors, like the large stores, are also 
in single lofts, unless su])division is desired by the owner. There are also a'large number of 
warehouses l)uilt in what is known as slow-])urning or mill construction, in which no hidden 
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spaces through which fire can gain headway are permitted. In these the posts are of wood 
placed rather close together with a wooden beam stretching between them and to the walls, on 
which is laid a flooring of 4-inch Georgia pine joined with oak splines, and having a finished 
floor of maple or Georgia pine. In these buildings the same precautions are taken as enume- 
rated above for the prevention of fire. 

Perhaps the most ornamental buildings throughout Canada are the banks and their 
branches. Generally speaking, these have been designed and built with considerable care, and 
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Traders’ Bank of Canada, Sudbury, Ont. (F. S. Baker, Toronto, Architect.) 

without any curtailment of expense. As there are some thirty chartered banks in Canada, and 
as many of them have upwards of three hundred branches each, it will be seen that bank build- 
ings are fairly frequent. The head oflices of these banks are in some cases buildings which 
house the bank and its departments only, and in others they house the banks and its depart- 
are earned up to a great height vith a number of floors of oflices for rentrng purposes. 
They usually contaiir the general banking room, a sa\ings-bank department, and a banking 
department for ladies, airrple security and book \aults. the entrarree doors to which are really 
marvellous pieces of construction, sonre being as nruch as 12 inches thick of chrome steel, with 
a clockwork device on the combination lock which can onlr be operated be two persons. The 
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security vault itself is frequently constructed with a chrome steel lining 3 inches thick, enclosed 
in heavy masonry walls. The bank places in these security vaults steel safes with combination 
locks, which in themselves w’ould seem to offer sufficient security against burglars, as they also 
wnuld against fire. 

These buildings also contain the head office departments of the bank, wffiich, having so 
many branches, requires a large space. In this space is pro\nded a board room for the directors’ 
meetings, and the rooms for officers, &c. Off the board-room is usually placed an incinerator 
or macerator, used for the destruction of worn banknotes, wffiich process is, of course, super- 
vised by the directors personally. The designing of these banks has brought out perhaps more 
good architecture than any other t}q)e of building in the country, as so much wwk of a high 
class is involved. First, there is the banking room, which is usually very large, and may be 
treated in any w^ay that the architect may select — w^all surfaces of Canadian marble, or of 
imitation Caen stone, or of plaster, with a pilaster or column treatment in the same material, 
and an elaborate entablature, with vaulted or panelled ceilings all profusely ornamented. There 
is little or no w^oodwork, except doors. The floors and counters are of marble, with metal grille- 
work of a very high class, and often of beautiful design. Marble cheque desks, benches, and 
other furniture certainly give scope to the good designer. The board-room, also, and the 
general manager's private apartments, and the approaches thereto, with the general approaches 
to the building, give the architect a further opportunity to show his ability, and as the sites 
chosen by the banks for their head-office buildings are generally the most prominent in the 
various cities, there is no limit to the extent to w hich the design may go in producing a building 
which it is expected wdll be a credit to the owmers and to the city in which it is built. Needless 
to say, Canadian architects have had to resort to the five Classic orders in designing these build- 
ings, and no exception to this occurs to me at the moment. In heating, ventilation, sanitation, 
and lighting no expense is spared. The engine-rooms of these buildings are often as elaborately 
finished as the prominent rooms of many important buildings. Although the majority of 
the banks provide space for the public in the centre of the banking room, in some of them the 
clerks are placed in the centre of the room and the public around the sides ; invariably the owners 
provide restaurants in these buildings for the convenience of their clerks. 

Branch banks are also generally arranged with a separate banking room for ladies, and 
are fitted with sleeping and living rooms for clerks, so that the life of a bank clerk in a small 
outhing towm may be quite comfortable. 

The office building in Canada varies in size from four to eighteen floors of renting spaces. 
These are frequently built by financial corporations, such as insurance companies, loan com- 
panies, banks, &c., and are invariably of fireproof construction. Perhaps the most notable 
building of this tjipe which has been erected in Canada is that of the Canadian Pacific Eailway 
Company in Toronto. It has a steel frame which is fireproofed with hollow^ terra-cotta, a base 
of three stories of Canadian granite, and a superstructure of fifteen stories of glazed cream- 
coloured terra-cotta on the four sides, and a rather agreeable scheme of fenestration. The 
elevators, five in number, are plunger hydraulic, water pressure being obtained from steam- 
driven pumps, fitted, with the rest of the power plant, in a sub-basement of the building. 
The staircase, which is secondary in size, owing to the number of elevators, is of steel, cast 
iron, and marble. The floors throughout are finished in concrete terrazzo or marble or tile 
mosaic. There are no w^ooden floors. All partitions, except glazed partitions, are of hollow 
terra-cotta block, and the trim, doors, transoms. &c.. are exceedingly simple. A mail chute, with 
a drop-letter appliance at each floor, is provided. Each office has hot and cold running water 
and a vacuum-cleaning connection; filtered drinking w’ater is provided, and clocks are operated 
and regulated by electricity. The roof is so finished as to be convenient for visitors to obtain 
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from this point an extensive view of the city and over the harbour and lake. Based on the 
experience of other large buildings, it is expected that the elevators of this building will carry 
nearly ten thousand people every week-day, and that the building will have more than a 
thousand occupants. All of these will be working in good sanitary conditions, better, indeed, 
than w^ould be found in a building of four stories or less in height. The collecting of so much 
traffic at one point must have some effect upon the traffic in the streets, but, while the streets 
at this point are not wide, it is not anticipated that this will be noticeable. These buildings are 
not equipped with sprinkler appliances, but with standpipe and hose, and a fire-pump upon 
which steam is always kept for the purpose of producing the pressure necessary to extend the 
water to the upper stories of the building. There is also an outside staircase or fire escape. In 
these buildings the rent is calculated by the square foot of floor-space actually leased to the 
tenant, and generally includes heating, lighting, cleaning, vault, hot and cold w'ater, electric 
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fans, window curtains, and wall decoration, in addition to elevator service and a card in the 
general index at the entrance. 

Canada has many large hotels, and a much larger number of small ones. In their con- 
struction and equipment they are similar to office buildings which I have described, but are, of 
course, finished for semi-domestic use. Large restaurant space is generally their main feature, 
apart, of course, from sleeping-rooms. The modern ones are all fireproof and have marble or 
concrete floors. The latter are arranged in bedrooms wdth wood strips around the walls, to 
which carpets are fixed. There are bathrooms for all bedrooms, and dressing-gowns are super- 
fluous. Hotel architecture all the world over is rather florid, and Canadian managers are no 
exception to those who want elaborate and showy ornamentation at every possible point in the 
public space, and this invariably disappoints the visiting architect. The use of imitation Caen 
stone has created an agreeable diversion in some notable instances, and too much cannot be said 
for the good taste shown in the decorations and furnishings of the bedroom. Vacuum cleaning 
iias been a great boom to hotel managers. 
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The last few years have seen the construction of a great many railway stations. These are 
mostly of the terminal type, with a large cross platform or concourse between the waiting-roo ms , 
offices. &c., and the train sheds. Fireproof construction and concrete have entirely replaced 
wood . 

Considerable improvement has recently been shown in the designing of theatres and 
public halls, and the use of fireproof construction has added greatly to the safety of these build- 
ings. The Canadian theatre is much like the English one, with its stalls, and pit, and boxes, 
and always two, sometimes three, galleries. Cantilever construction has been adopted where 
possible for the support of galleries, and posts have been eliminated. Heating and ventilating 
have been arranged with care. Indirect heating by fresh air taken from above the roof and 
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over superheated steam coils in a small chamber in the basement, and delivered 
through a small aperture under each chair in the orchestra and pit, with a sufficient amount 
of direct radiation to insure ample warmth, is the usual method. For the summer season the 
heating chamber in the basement contains cold storage coils, and the fresh air from above the 
roof IS forced over these, and this cooled air is emitted through the small aperture bv 
which heat is emitted in winter : of course, equivalent provision for the escape of foul air and 
superheated air is provided. All theatres are required to have asliestos fire-curtains and a 
fireman is on duty at every performance. As the theatres are built bv private interests' and 
are proverbially poor money-makers, there is a tendency to make the construction of the buiidim. 
as inexpensive as possible, and cheap architecture is frequently the result. uuimin,, 

Canada is well provided with educational buildings of every class. The Fniversities of 
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Montreal and Toronto are well equipped with buildings ; these are mostly of stone, and many 
of them are very good examples of architecture. While I should like to have introduced 
many slides illustrating these buildings, it has been, of course, impossible in the time at my 
disposal ; indeed, I fear this Paper has already occupied too much time, but numerous photo- 
graphs of these University buildings will be found hanging on the walls of the gallery, if any 
care to see them. The same applies to the colleges, which, being conducted largely on the 
English system and nearly always controlled by English masters, are doing a great work in 
strengthening the already universal Imperialistic spirit in Canada. 

Technical schools of the very highest class have now been provided in all the large cities ; 
these have only been undertaken after the most careful study by the authorities, accompanied 
by their architect, of the best schools in Europe and the United States, and even to walk; 
through one of these institutions in a leisurely way is most instructive for the architectural 
student. 

Common schools are at last being fireproofed, but I regret to say that the great majority of 
these large buildings, extending in many cases to three stories, and even to four stories, are 
dangerous fire-traps. Pupils are carefully trained in fire-drill, with a view to their hurried 
escape in case of alarm, but in several instances — fortunately not many — loss of life has 
occurred through the burning of the buildings. In the modern school building unilateral 
lighting from the left side has been adopted, and the greatest attention is given to heating and 
ventilating. That a satisfactory system of moistening the internal atmosphere of our schools, 
hospitals, &c., has not yet been discovered is to be regretted, but no doubt it is one of the 
improvements of the near future. The result of a child leaving an overheated atmosphere 
containing not more than 25 per cent, of moisture, under which condition the mucous membrane 
is, of course, sadly depleted, and entering an external atmosphere at a very much lower tem- 
perature which contains 75 per cent, of moisture, can easily be imagined. 

I come now to the dwellings of the people, upon which subject a whole Paper could easily 
be written, but regarding which I shall only be able to say a little. It is in these that the 
individual taste and character of the people are indicated. I am bound to sa}" that they are 
most creditable, and must favourably impress the visitor from other countries. Curiously 
enough, although Canada is a wood country, w^ooden houses do not predominate : thev are 
mostly of brick or stucco. Many of those which are apparently brick have a wood frame, with a 
brick veneering of the thickness of half a brick, and this type of house is a very wholesome and 
satisfactory one. I should think the commonest type of house in the toAvns is what is known 
as the semi-detached house — two houses under one roof — having three sides exposed. It is 
true the space between the pairs of houses is often not more than three feet, but this provides 
for the entrance of light and air, and is a distinct improvement on the long terraces of attached 
houses. The amplification of drainage systems has made it possible for even the smallest house 
to have proper sanitary arrangements, and it has recently been proposed, in one city at least, 
that a by-law should be provided to require every house to have a bath. An arrangement is 
suggested whereby the cost is advanced to the owner of the house and paid back bv him in 
instalments. Undue overcrowding of tenements is prevented by the careful inspection of the 
authorities. All houses in the large towns in which any contagious disease exists are placarded 
and the occupants quarantined. The houses of the middle and wealthy classes throughout all 
the Provinces, including even Quebec, are more like the houses of Great Britain in type than 
those of any other country. The house which costs, say. ??15.000 is built of solid brick, with 
good, heavy walls, and a considerable amount of stone trimming. It will have stone steps, 
tiled entrance-hall, and mam staircase, library or reception rooms, living-room or drawing-room, 
dining-room, and comfortable, lockered serving-pantry, with a sink, which forms a passage from 
dining-room to kitchen. The kitchen contains a range, generally gas. sometimes 4s and 
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coal, the principal sink, and a ventilating device for removing kitchen smells. Off this kitchen 
is a good-sized pantry, containing a refrigerator, which is kept supplied with ice from day to day 
by a public company, and this ice is generally put in through a small door from the outside. 
The pantry is fitted with lockers, and generally with a marble-topped table for the use of the 
cook. There is also a maids’ sitting-room, and off this a small porch or verandah is generally 
provided for the use of the maids in the summer. A large verandah, part or all of which is 
frequently enclosed with glass, for use in the winter, is extended generally towards the south, 
and opening off the living-room, for the use of the family. As can be imagined, a large part 
of the summer days is spent by the family upon these verandahs. The main staircase is always 
of ample size, and is sometimes continued to the top story. There is also a separate maids’ 
staircase, leading from the basement to the top story, with a landing arranged to be lowered to 
ground level whereby easy access is obtained by tradesmen. &c., to the cellar and to the house ; 
this stair, of course, is smaller, but winders are tabooed by general consent, although I think 
they should be by law. 

Such a house would have in all six or seven bedrooms and dressing-rooms, and two bath- 
rooms at least, one of which would have tiled walls and floors and an electric dryer. Each 
bedroom is provided with one or more built-in wardrobes or clothes cupboards. In many cases 
basins, with hot and cold water, are placed in the principal bedrooms. A combination linen 
and sewing room, with electric iron and ironing board, would also be arranged, and not unlikely 
a small dumb-waiter extending from basement to top floor. Sanitary arrangements of the 
highest class, with the best class of porcelain fixtures, and a heating system of hot- water circula- 
tion from a boiler in the basement is the usual installation. Domestic hot water is provided 
usually by automatic gas-heaters placed in the basement. All houses of this class and better 
are equipped with a vacuum-cleaning system operated either by electric or hydraulic pressure. 
A complete laundry with specially-arranged dryers would be installed in the basement. The 
interior finish of this house would probably include polished oak floors throughout, main staircase 
of oak, hardwood trim of either birch, oak. or walnut, with some panelling in the main rooms and 
the first-floor landing, while the bedrooms and the remainder of the house would be finished in 
white pine or white wood for painting ; in many cases hardwood doors with natural finish are 
used right through the painted rooms, as well as those finished in hardwood. The windows 
might be wood casements, swinging in, or swinging out, or might have English box-frames 
with sliding sash. Metal casements are very little used, but are being experimented with. 
The roof might be of Canadian or U.S. American slates, or of cedar or pine shingles, and the 
flashing or sheet-metal work, down-pipes, gutters, &c., of copper, or possibly galvanised iron. 
There is usually included a garage for two motor-cars, fitted with heating, water supply, 
drainage, &c. This house would probably be built on a site having a street frontage of from 
sixty to one hundred feet, and would be set back from the side-walk line about forty feet, 
without any fence or hedge in front, the walks or drives being usually of concrete or gravelled. 

With the careful planting of shrubs, vines, trees, &c., and the skill of the architect, a 
charming home, full of architectural merit in its design, is frequently obtained within a period 
of less than a year. This falling into the hands of a person of taste, with simple decorations 
and furniture, and the use of chintz coverings and Turkish or Persian rugs. &c.. &c.. makes for 
culture and refinement with coming generations. 

The houses of the wealthy are merely exaggerations in size and detail of such a house as I 
have described. 

What is known in London as the Town house, built on a narrow lot almost up to the street- 
line, arranged in terraces or attached, is scarcely known in Canada. 


B B 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOEEGOING PAPEE. 

The President, Mr. Eeginald Blomfield, A.E.A., in the Chaii*. 


The PRESIDENT said they had had a most 
vivid and interesting Paper from Mr. Baker, and 
were fortunate in having present two distinguished 
gentlemen whom he would call upon to propose 
and second a vote of thanks. One was Mr. Herbert 
Baker, who had a brilliant reputation in South 
Africa in virtue of his distinguished work, and 
who had also had the courage and the generosity to 
estabhsh a Studentship at the British School at 
Rome for the future South African architect. They 
had also with them Mr. J. G. Colmer, a very dis- 
tinguished Canadian, who had done a great deal for 
Canada in this country. He would therefore call 
upon Mr. Herbert Baker to propose a vote of 
thanks, and Mr. Colmer to second it. 

Me. HERBERT BAKER [F.] said it had given 
him very great pleasure to be present that evening 
to hear "the naost interesting lecture just delivered 
to them, as well as to propose a vote of thanks to 
his namesake from across the seas. Mr. Baker had 
shown most ably how very progressive Canadians 
were in their architecture. But this was only to be 
expected by those who knew how very up-to-date, 
energetic, and progressive Canadians were, and how 
they had as their immediate neighbours the most 
energetic of all nations, who had shown, particu- 
larly in their architecture, such Titanic powers. But 
he was glad to hear from Mr. Baker that the Cana- 
dians had no more intention of being swallowed by 
these Titanic neighbours in their architecture than 
in their nationality. He was one of those who 
thought that the principle '' Art for Art’s sake ” 
was a very dangerous one ; it might take them along 
the “ primrose path of dalliance,” but would not 
carry them far up the “ steep and thorny road to 
heaven.” And that heaven or ideal before them 
was to interpret or give expression to the highest 
national feelings of their race and nationality. And 
if Imperial Federation should ever become a real 
fact — and Canada had recently shown by her great 
gift of Dreadnoughts how very earnestly slie was 
striving to this end — then architects all over the 
Empire must be prepared by study to give expres- 
sion to those ideals. If they wei e to have the same 
unity in their architecture as they hoped soon to 
have in their federation of nations, it did not mean 
that either in politics or in architecture they must 
give up their separate national individuality ; 
indeed that would be quite impossible. Climatic 
reasons alone forbade. He did not think that it 
was generally sufficiently realised in this Northern 
climate how great the effect of climate was upon 
architecture. He did not think that sufficient 
importance had been given to it in the text-books. 
They knew the saying of Italians that " only dogs 
and Englishmen walk in the sun.*’ He thought 


that in the books one reads on architecture the 
authors had not got beyond “ the walking in the 
sun ” stage ; they looked upon the sun as simply a 
thing of enjoyment, and did not realise that most 
Southern nations had worshipped the midday sun 
as an evil deity. When one lived and worked 
under a semi-tropical sun one realised the domi- 
nant influences it had had upon architecture. To 
his mind, Gothic architecture was not developed so 
much as text -books made out through the special 
characteristics or the crusading spirit ” of Nor- 
thern nations, although these no doubt had a large 
efiect, but almost entirely by the demand for letting 
sun and warmth into buildings. So that the effect 
of climate, particularly in the Southern dominions 
■ — perhaps less in Canada — together with the special 
needs and individuality of the people, would give a 
distinctness and individuality to its architecture. 
The question was how best to get this Imperial 
unity and spirit into our architecture. He thought 
it could be done largely in two ways : first, through 
their Mother Institute, which had come to be the 
real mother to nurture all its children ; and, secondly, 
through the British School at Rome. He should 
like Mr. Baker to take back to Canada an idea of the 
value of that School. Some four or five architec- 
tural students from South Africa had been receiv- 
ing the advice and hospitality of the School. Any 
British subject who was a genuine student of art 
could be made a member of the School, but al- 
though there had been four or five South African 
students there, there had been no Canadians ; and 
he hoped Mr. Baker would take back this fact and 
explain it to his brother-architects in Canada. The 
best way was to get at the students, and he should 
like to see scholars from all parts of the Empire 
coming to study in Europe — they must often come 
to the Old World — under the direction of the Mother 
Institute and of the allied British Schools at Rome 
and Athens. And it would be good for all architects, 
young and old, to pay a pilgrimage every few years 
to St, Paul’s, and then to the Pantheon, to stand 
under those majestic domes, so as to adjust their 
sense of scale. He hoped, therefore, that Mr. 
Baker would take back this message, and that in a 
few years they should hear of Canada making a 
present to the Mother Country of three fine vouiig 
architectural student Dreadnoughts ! 

Mr. J. G. colmer, CAI.G., in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he was not an architect, and his 
knowledge of architecture was not very extensive, 
but he knew a piece of good work when he saw it, 
and he had no hesitation in expressing his satis- 
faction at the piece of work which had been pre- 
sented to them that evening by Mr. Baker. It 
gave a very admirable illustration of what architec- 
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ture had done and was doing in Canada, and he 
believed it would give as much satisfaction in 
Canada as it had done in that room. Canada, it 
was true, was a very young country, but, as they 
had seen in Mr. Baker's illustrations, Canada had 
reason to be proud of its buildings. No one could 
go there and travel from East to West without 
being impressed with the character of the buildings, 
both public and private ; they would be found to 
compare favourably with the buildings in towns 
and cities of similar size whether in the United 
States or in the United Kingdom, and that was say- 
ing a great deal for a country whose history was so 
recent as that of the Canadian Dominion. Mr. 
Baker had spoken of the opportunities for archi- 
tects in Canada. That was a matter about which 
he had had some experience ; he had known many 
young architects go from this country with letters 
of introduction, who had seemed to fall on their 
feet at once, and had not been long in making repu- 
tations for themselves and in making money, which 
was sometimes more favourably regarded even than 
reputation. What he liked in Canada was that 
there was no professional jealousy there. If a 
young architect went there he was welcomed, and 
given every assistance, counsel, and advice, and 
was regarded as an additional factor in helping the 
building-up of the country of which the Canadians 
were so proud. Mr. Baker had mentioned the 
absence of art galleries. That, unfortunately, was 
true, but in a young and vigorous community like 
Canada, where they were busily engaged in making 
money and developing their country, they had not 
so much time to devote to what they regarded as 
luxuries as people in older countries. But they 
had art galleries, and Mr. Baker would confirm him 
that both in Montreal and Toronto, as well as in 
some of the other cities, there were magnificent 
collections of pictures held by private persons. 
Many masterpieces were now in Canada ; and he 
should like to think that those pictures, being them, 
would not only remain there, but would increase in 
numbers, and that they would form by-and-by a 
splendid nucleus for a great art collection in Canada. 

Mr. T. H. MAWSON [Hon. J.J, who was imper- 
fectly heard at the reporter's table, has since 
committed his remarks to writing as follows : — 
In the matter of work I may claim to be as much 
Canadian as an Englishman. I am, therefore, 
delighted to meet Mr. Baker on this side of the 
Atlantic, for I know from personal experience what 
a saiutory influence his work, his enthusiasm, and, 
may I add, his personal charm, exercise over the 
architecture of Canada. Great art, it is said, is 
only possible when great ideas are patent and the 
prevailing atmosphere. Our lecturer is a man of 
great ideas, and for this reason I regret that his 
overmastering modesty has led him to withhold 
views of his own work. Canada is truly a country 
of pulsating energy where men of vision, the true 
pioneers, are ever building castles in the air, whilst 


others are laying broad foundations upon which 
these dreams, materialised, may firmly and safely 
rest. Do you remember that fervently eloquent 
address which Mr. Forbes Kobertson delivered 
some time ago before the London Society in which 
he mentioned the Artist Cardinal who had told him 
that Greece developed her highest forms of archi- 
tecture in her Colonies ? History, he said, pro- 
mised to repeat itself in our Colonies, I think Mr. 
Bob ert son's statement was meant as a warning and 
yet as a hope. So far as Canada is concerned, 
there is great hope, but I am bound to confess that 
I detected in Mr. Baker's address a disturbing ele- 
ment when he spoke of preference for English 
ideals. I Avonder if I misunderstood him ? Does 
he mean the ideals of to-day, or the English tradi- 
tions vre so easily laid aside ^ I am sure that every 
Imperialist (if he be also a patriot) would desire, 
above all things, that Canadian architects should go 
for their inspiration to that which exhibits the 
most consummate skill in its planning, the most 
scientific form of construction, the ripest scholar- 
ship, and the highest imaginative qualities ryth- 
mically expressed. These are qualities which are 
not necessarily and wholly British possessions. 
Canadian architects are to be trusted, however, for 
every office of recognised standing possesses its 
well-selected and well-ordered library, housed in a 
separate room, which is the common room for 
principals and staff. Any office which centres 
round so much learning is sure to turn out excellent 
and inspiring Avork. Speaking as an onlooker and 
AAuthout that AAude experience possessed by Mr. 
Baker, I should ha\"e thought the influence of the 
Me Kim and the Ecole des Beaux- Arts traditions 
Avere stronger than he seems to admit, and that the 
A\mrk of American architects, including the large 
number of raihAuy stations designed by Ncav York 
architects, and also the Gothic AA'ork of Cram and 
Ferguson, especially in the cathedrals at Halifax, 
Noau Scotia, and at Toronto, AAmn also strong influ 
ences. I admit, hoAA^eA'er, that it aaus a perfect joy 
to me to see our Collegiate Gothic handled in such 
a masterly way by firms like Sproat & Roff of 
Toronto, and BroAvn & Vallance of Montreal, in 
the UniA’ersities of Toronto and Saskatoon. Also 
to see the fine AA'ork of the brothers MaxAA^ell at the 
Regina Parliament Buildings, and the fine domestic 
AA'ork being done by Mr. Baker himself and others, 
like Mr. Meredith of OttaAva, and Mr. McClure of 
Victoria, and our friend Mr. LaAATence Gotch in 
Calgary. Mr. Baker and I are mutual admirers of 
the strongest of all influences noAV operating in 
Canada. I mean the A\^ork of that delightful man 
and great artist, Mr. Frank Darling, of Toronto, one 
of AAffiose banks has been shoA\m on the screen and 
met AAuth your applause. It is by work of this high 
excellence that Canadian architects are AAuesting 
commissions from American competitors; and, may 
I add, it is by ability to do equally good Avork that 
young English architects Avill find a foothold in the 
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Dominion of Canada. Just one word about the 
craftsmanship of Canada. I do not know any 
countiy where one can see such perfectly beautiful 
brickwork or where patent stone is treated in such 
an honest and inoffensive way. Woodwork is 
most excellent ; half-timber work, however, has 
never seemed to me to reach the quality of English 
work, but this is probably more the fault of the 
architect than the craftsman. I think metal case- 
ments are rapidly coming into use in Canada ; in 
fact, I know of one firm alone who have paid an 
English firm $78,000 for casements alone during 
the last three years. Westmorland slate is be- 
ginning to l^e used and should eventually oust the 
American slates. Much of the metal-work is 
charming, both in design and craftsmanship ; sani- 
tary fittings, central heating and vacuum cleaners, 
and every domestic labour-saving appliance has 
reached a higher degree of excellence than at home. 
Garden design, the greater perfection,” as Lord 
Bacon says, is little understood ; but now that 
Canada has grown ’* to the age of civility and ele- 
gance,” the art of garden- making will soon take its 
place and give the ideal setting to many truly ideal 
homes. Mr. Baker says that everywhere in Canada 
great interest is being taken in city planning. I, 
together with my friends Mr. Lnwin and Mr. 
Vivian, have had some little share in fomenting an 
anxiety for civic betterment, and 1 am, therefore, 
delighted to be able to confirm this statement ; and 
let me say in this connection that the Dominion 
oves a gieat debt in this matter to the influence 
and active support given to the movement by 
the late Goveinoi-Geneial Earl Grey. They are 
also most foitunate in having in H.E.H. Eield- 
Marshal the Duke of Connaught another Governor- 
General who is deeply interested in city planning 
and everything which has to do with the develop- 
ment of a national and characteristic architecture. 
May I, in conclusion, suggest that this Institute 
might organise a trip to Canada ? They would find 
true British hospitality and much to encourage 
them. In short, the trip would prove the most 
perfect mental tonic. 

The PRESIDENT said they had had a most 
interesting Paper from Mr. Baker, and were very 
grateful to him for having crossed the Atlantic to 
tell them about the architecture of their kinsmen 
beyond the seas. It was clear from his account of 
what was being done in Canada that their colleagues 
there were addressing themselves to the problem of 
architecture in a very practical and strenuous spirit; 
they were going into the essentials of the matter. 
In their banks, their public buildings, their hos- 
pitals, they were determined to have something 
which would answer the purpose, and that, after 
all, was what architects had to strive for, whether 
in the old countries or in the new. He gathered 
from what Mr. Mawson had said that Mr. Baker 
was himself I esponsible for some beautiful buildings 
which his modesty prevented him from showing 


illustrations of. There was of course a point at 
which such a country as Canada, with all its splen- 
did promises, must be, to use a vulgar phrase, 
hung up ” because it had not the tradition of 
architecture, and it was there that we of the Old 
Country might be able to help. Of course, we our- 
selves were rather like the Prodigal Son ; we had 
had not only one tradition, but several, and we had 
squandered them all. And now our business was 
to build up this tradition of architecture. But 
even though we were prodigals and bankrupts, and 
several other things, we could not escape the con- 
sciousness of a great historic past in architecture. 
It was in that consciousness that the hope of the 
future of architecture in this country rested ; and 
he was sanguine enough to think that that hope 
was not without foundation. Mr. Baker had said 
many things which they had listened to with great 
interest, and some which they all welcomed very 
heartily. He told them— and Mr. Herbert Baker of 
South Africa had confirmed him upon the point — 
that their Institute was regarded with very high 
esteem, and even affection, in those two great 
countries, Canada and South Africa. That was 
very welcome to them, because the Institute had to 
weather many storms, and might have to weather 
many more : but this loyalty of far-away countries, 
from those who were gone from them and were 
practising architecture across the seas, was one of 
the most encouraging things he knew. Mr. Baker 
also told them that in his opinion the most pre- 
dominant influence in Canadian architecture was 
the British influence. That, again, was very en- 
couraging. It was very significant that '^both 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Nobbs, the Professor of McGill 
University, should have urged the same appeal 
for some collections of replicas and reproduc- 
tions of the best work that had been done in this 
country in the past, something such as they had 
in the Trocadero in Paris of the great French works. 
That was a very important appeal. We had the 
Architectural Museum at Tufton Street, but every 
one would admit that that was inadequate, and he 
thought we should do what we could in our own 
way to help this appeal. Mr. Herbert Baker had 
pointed out the splendid patriotism and genuine 
feeling in Canada with regard to the Mother 
Country. This was more than we thought possible 
a few years back, but now it was a magnificent fact, 
and they should do what they could to help in this 
matter, and he hoped the appeal would not pass 
unheeded at Whitehall, They had heard Mr. 
Baker throw out certain speculations as to the 
future of Canadian architecture during the next 
twenty years. He regretted to say he differed from 
one of the speakers ; he did not think the path 
indicated by that speaker was one he should hope 
to see in the future architecture of one great 
member of this Empire. He thought the neigh- 
bours of the great Dominion had possibly over- 
reached themselves, and had fallen a little too im- 
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petuously into the net of modern Frencli arcliitec- 
tnre, because, be need hardly point out, modern 
French architecture was not the same thing as old 
French architecture. It was a very different thing, 
although he should be the last to disparage the 
work of his colleagues and friends across the 
Channel, some of whom did splendid work.’ But 
the modern vernacular of French architecture was 
not a thing to be adopted as the basis of a great 
tradition. They hoped that the future architecture 
of Canada would be founded upon an old tradition ; 
whether French or Enghsh was for their colleagues 
in Canada to determine. If they followed those 
lines, he did not think they would have any 
difficulty, with their great abihty and force of cha- 
racter and splendid possibilities, in establishing a 
great tradition of architecture. He did not doubt 
that that tradition would be perfectly elastic and 
adaptable to all the requirements of modern civih- 
sation. And he would draw Mr. Baker’s attention 
once more, as Mr. Herbert Baker had done, to the 
Imperial aspect of the case — viz. to the new 
British School at Home. It was one of the most 
important departures in architectural tuition in 
the last fifty years, because if properly handled 
niuch might come out of it, and they should 
hope to see some brilliant young Canadians at 
^volk there. 

Mr. F, S. BAKER, in reply, said : I thank you 
for Canada and for myself for the kind and hearty 
reception which you have given my paper. If I 
have been able to tell you anything about the 
country which is so far away from you, and which 
probably thinks more about you at home here than 
you have time to think of it, I shall feel very glad. 

I commend it to your study, because it is a large 
district, and there is no doubt its development will 
go along the lines that the people who go to live 
there outline for it. It has been most interesting 
for me to-night to meet Mr. Herbert Baker from 
South Africa. I am sorry I cannot claim him as a 
kinsman, but I feel very proud that a man of the 
name of Baker should be such a distinguished 
gentleman. He comes direct from Rome, where 
he has been closely in touch with the new British 
School of Architecture, and I shall certainly make it 
nry duty, on going back to Canada, to bring full 
particulars of the scholarships and the opportuni- 
ties presented by that School to the members and 
students of the profession in Canada. \ou must 
realise that our students are few in number, and are 
not well off ; and it is not easy for them to contem- 
plate the spending of a few years in Rome. Most 
of them are boys who are making their own way, 
and are not the sons of rich men. I am afraid the 
sons of rich men in Canada look for some easier 
work. What Mr. Baker said about climatic con- 
ditions is true. It would be absurd, for instance, 


to see a delicate Spanish cornice hanging with great 
icicles or piled up with snow ; and there are many 
things possible in Spain and South Africa which 
would not be possible in Canada. And I think that 
is what most impressed Mr. Richardson after his 
studies in France and Spain, namely, the necessity 
of using materials in America in a way suitable to 
the climate. That is why we have those unusual 
w^orks which were designed by him. Mr. Mawson 
spoke of the McKim, Meade & M hite office and 
its effect on Canadians. But whilst the highest 
tribute must be paid to them individually and as a 
firm for the wonderful buildings which they have 
produced, there is not in Canada a feeling that the 
school of McKim, Meade & White is an altogether 
desirable one. There is certainly there — and our 
President’s remarks have brought it to my atten- 
tion — very clearly the desire to follow the tradition 
that goes back beyond any result which McKim, 
Meade & White have attained. There is arising 
now in Canada a collegiate Gothic architecture— and 
there are some photographs amongst those I brought 
over which show its commencement, and I hope 
indicate a good future for it— which undoubtedly is 
based upon the sound tradition of perhaps the best 
period of English architecture. I think many 
Canadians accept the idea that not only in archi- 
tecture, but in almost everything, England has ex- 
perimented, and finally arrived at a conclusion 
which might be called a conservative conclusion, 
and having tried all, has adopted that which seemed 
best to her. It is easy to try a new thing, and then 
another new thing, but the world goes on and on. 
The United States architects have been working at 
the Five Orders in recent years, but in that country 
also I see many signs of a day of better work com- 
ing along. We have undoubtedly some good 
private art collections, but they are not available 
for the student, and I do not hesitate to say that 
adequate buildings wull be forthcoming when the 
collections can be obtained. I think we have to 
look to England for assistance in obtaining those 
collections. The Ecole des Beaux- Arts has been 
spoken of to-night as if Canadians were strongly 
influenced by it. I think it is largely owing to the 
work of Professor Kobbs that that school, the ex- 
cellence of which is universally accepted, is not held 
in higher esteem in Canada in its results than is the 
sound training obtainable in England. It is recog- 
nised that whilst the old French work was magnifi- 
cent, the modern French work is not so much to be 
admired, nor are, in my humble opinion, the modern 
French methods of draughtsmanship. Something 
straightforward, something plain and useful and 
sensible, is what the Canadian is always looking for. 

If he can get the direct result in a direct \vay,"that 
will convey without loss of art the correct idea to 
his critic, that is what he wants. 
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EEYIEWS. 

OUR OLD COUNTRY BUILDINGS. 

Old Ho 2 isesand Tillage Buildings in East Anglia, X or J' oIIl^ 
Svjfolk, and E^'^iv, By Basil Oliver [.4.]. Illustrated 
hy Collotyyc Plates fiom photographs specially taken by 
Iloiace Ban, Sydney -4. Diinr, and others. Sm. 4o. 
J.ond. 191*2. 21s. net. T. Batsford, 94 High 

Holhurn.\ 

The Yvork of collection of records and illustra- 
tions of our old country buildings is one of increas- 
ing importance and desirability in view of the fre- 
quent demolition or mutilation of fine examples by 
unsympathetic or ill-informed owners. Especially 
is this the case in respect of the smaller buildings in 
country towns and villages. The larger houses and 
mansions are, to a great extent, in the possession of 
persons of enlightenment, who, as a rule, may be 
trusted to have a due sense of their responsibility in 
regard to the buildings of which they are, for the 
time being, the owners. ^Yh ether this sense of re- 
sponsibility is engendered by a regard for the build- 
ings themselves or by a wholesome dread of the 
opprobrium of their fellow-creatures is not mate- 
rial to the argument. 

Erom another point of view, too, the importance 
of the preservation of the humbler class of building 
is relatively greater than in the case of the mansions 
of the wealthy ; for the cottages and small houses 
which are scattered over the countryside stand, as a 
rule, in close proximity to the highways where they 
give pleasure, or tlie reverse, to millions of passers- 
by, whereas the great houses, for the most part, lie 
secluded within their parks and are a joy or an 
offence to comparatively few. 

In selecting for illustration representative ex- 
amples of all types of small buildings — other than 
ecclesiastical — which were erected in the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex between the latter 
part of the fifteenth century and the early part 
of the eighteenth, Mr. Basil Oliver has, by the exer- 
cise of careful discrimination, produced ^ work of 
considerable interest and value. He rightly draws 
attention to the effect of foreign influences on the 
architecture of the locality in the forms employed, 
the methods of construction, and even in the 
arrangement of jdans. The assimilation of these 
foreign influences was, however, so happily effected 
that the result, as we see it to-day, is essentially 
English. Where, for instance, can more typical 
examples of English villages be found than at 
Kersey or Stoke-by-Xayland in Suffolk ? Here is 
no striving after effect. On the contrary, the 
buildings are an expression of the simple needs of 
the inhabitants, the right use of local materials, and 
a lack of that affectation too often found in even the 
best work of to-day. For tlie purpose of his book 
Mr. Oliver has classified the buildings selected ac- 
cording to the materials with which they are con- 
structed, a system which facilitates the comparison 
of varieties of treatment in individual cases of the 
s^ame general type. 


The book is well illustrated by collotype plates re- 
produced from photographs and by excellent draw- 
ings in the text. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on a work of which the production must have 
afforded him immeasurable pleasure, and which is 
full of suggestion and information to all who are 
interested in one of the most attractive phases of 
English architecture. 

Herbert Passmore [ A .], 
OX CATHEDRAL GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Canterbury Cathedral. By S. Hurst Seager lUus- 

tiatcd with 49 photographs specially taken by the 

Author. The Tourist Cathedral Series.'’' Fcp. 8o. 

Loud . 1912. Simplan. Mai shall U* CVl] 

The writing of a concise and instructive hand- 
book for the man in the street who visits our 
cathedrals must be more difficult than it might 
seem, so little is the success generally achieved, 
although, with Willis's uniivalled spadework as a 
basis, Canterbury ought to be among the* easiest 
of our shrines to work upon. This recent effort 
brings us no nearer an ideal. The compilation 
claims the naerit of a review in this Journal 
because written with a fresh idea in it and by a 
Fellow of the Institute. It may serve, too, to 
suggest a few passing thoughts upon such guide- 
books in general. 

The complicated history of any one of our 
cathedrals, each one a complete history book in 
itself, cannot be comprised, to satisfy the particular 
inquirer, in a brief text-book, however deftly put 
together. Nevertheless, even the musty archaeo- 
logist who comes to explore a new field, or to revive 
an old one, may be grateful for facts, no matter 
how popularly set forth, if accurate, methodical, 
and concise, Mith these positive wants some not 
less important negative needs must be combined. 
No individual theories are called for in such a guide- 
book ; and, above all, no aesthetic opinions or 
criticisms. It is right to assume ignorance of 
architectural style upon the part of the reader, 
but unsafe to credit him vuth knowledge of 
historical facts. The sequence and dates of Eng- 
lish kings are often beyond his ken. even if he be 
Briton or C olonial-born— still more so if American. 
The rota of prelates, abbots, or priors is necessarily 
a sealed book to him. Every such Lruide for 
popular use, then, sliould be prefaced %y clear 
tables of architectural styles with their approxi- 
mate dates set against the dates of the reigning 
sovereigns, and with complete li.sts and dates, so 
far as known, of the ecclesiastics and others wffiose 
names are intimately associated w'ith the fabric. 
No difficult task is involved in arranging these in 
one comprehensive table, wdiich might be printed 
on a folder and bound in to be read with every 
page of the text. But even so, styles, sovereigns, 
and prelates, wdien named in the text, should have 
their dates bracketed wdth them. Marginal 
dates, ahvays so helpful, need not be spared. 
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When accurate dates or authorship of any part of 
the building are available, these should obviously 
be given. 

Our author falls short of meeting the needs or 
avoiding the pitfalls thus indicated, but he has 
nevertheless an individual method of his own. He 
writes frankly, as tourist for tourist, and as such is 
not shy about touching on the elementaries. He 
expresses himself with some spirit, and were his 
work but a trifle more dependable it might be 
recommended even to the twentieth-century archi- 
tect who permits himself some digression from the 
fashion of to-day to a past relegated now too often 
to the dilettante inquirer. 

Here we have a guide-book with a theory de- 
veloped in a reasoned, if somewhat wordy, preface 
hkely to be read by few tourists and not neces- 
sarily helpful for those who prove the exceptions. 
Gibes at some modern tendencies are pointed. 
We can picture the well-earned repose of the 
shades of Winckelmann, Lessing, Pater, Ruskin, 
or Augustus Hare disturbed by the pithy state- 
ment that it is the bane of this Kterary age that 
the attention of the people is directed more and 
more to the description of things than to the 
things themselves,” but Pater and Ruskin, at 
any rate, rallying again to learn nevertheless that 

the Cathedrals are the Mecca of tourists from all 
lands.” There are here to be no '' Mornings in 
Canterbury ” for the latter-day pilgrim. Having 
purchased this guide-book in advance, digested it 
and studied the author’s photographs, the build- 
ings, we are told, are to tell their own story. 
Those unfortunates who fail to reach Mecca may 
yet absorb an accmate impression of their would-be 
goal by aid of the author’s pen and camera. 

Our doubts as to the success of the method do 
not lessen our appreciation of the author’s inten- 
tions. But it is really a serious blemish in a guide 
setting forth such principles when its author, while 
urging deprecating excuses, nevertheless forces 
his somewhat inchoate critical opinions upon his 
reader, thereby compromising both his method and 
his object. He thinks they may be “ of some 
value as a guide to others.” M e disagree. We 
have no wish to be told, if only by implication, that 
Christ Church gateway, even in its extreme decay 
and bereft of its turrets, or Chillenden’s inimitable 
pulpit um, or Kemp’s or Stratford’s or Dean 
M'otton’s monuments, or many other items which 
could be named, are not the best of their kind 
because he has failed to grasp their full merit or 

may not agree with us. r -i i 

His range of observation, too, has failed to 
disclose to him what an unsatisfactory exponent 
of architecture photography is in any but a 
superficial sense. Kot one plate in tw enty succeeds 
in giving that true character or latent spirit of a 
work of architecture which the trained eye grasps 
intuitively from the object itself. It may be truly 
said of photography in this relation that it can and 


often does show a new building at its best, while it 
makes the least of an old one. And a few moments’ 
thought tells us why. 

It is a blemish on the book that mention of 
Willis’s great work — monumental as the building 
itself — is relegated to a bibflography at the end 
of the volume, and ^viUis’s name otherwise appears 
only in small print at the corner of his own plan 
reproduced by Mr. Seager with this too scant 
acknowledgment. No text-book on Canterbury 
Cathedral but should tempt its reader towards 
this exemplar for all time of such archaeological 
research set forth so attractively and lucidly that 
the least instructed may enjoy and profit. And 
if Eadmer and Gervase, the latter the most famous 
and complete of our mediaeval architectural 
historians, do not even get a passing nod, we need 
not be surprised if such comparatively latter-day 
historians as Somner and Gostling are ignored 
even in the Bibliography. 

Prefaces, introductions, and bibliographies are 
too apt to be ignored by the sightseer. In a future 
edition, which we hope may be reached, the author 
should make his Introduction, with some needful 
amplification, into his first chapter. Obviously 
outlines only are called for in a condensed history, 
but, according as this chapter is well done and 
complete, so much the better can the tourist lay 
aside the book as directed when he visits the build- 
ing. If Sudbury is mentioned, why not Arundel ? 
And if French William, why not English William 
his successor, whose output at Canterbury was 
really far more interesting than his master’s ? But 
English William is almost systematically ignored 
throughout and his work sometimes unjustly given 
to his French predecessor. 

On another interesting and debatable point Mr. 
Seager is misleading because he jumps too readily 
at conclusions. He assumes that because Conrad’s 
name is attached to his glorious choir he was the 
actual architect or designer. He may have been, 
of course, but equally may the assumption be mis- 
leading. Goldstone II. put his rebus and his 
initials upon the work erected during his priorate, 
and there are strong reasons for thinking he may 
have been more than the mere director, supervisor, 
or collector of the funds. But we have no cer- 
tainty, and such an assumption is less justifiable at 
Canterbury than perhaps elsewhere when we have 
such known laymen architects as the French and 
English AVilliams, and that one curious instance 
which connects our modern practice so much more 
closely with the mediaeval than might have been 
thought possible, Thomas Mapylton, the consulting 
architect of the early fifteenth century, who was 
paid to visit Prior AVodensberg’s w’ork from time 
to time to give advice. 

There are many loose and discursive if unin- 
tentional inaccuracies in the volume before us. 
AA^e are told in almost consecutive sentences that 
Lanfranc’s north-western tower had and had not 
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been faced by Perpendicular work at tbe time of 
its destruction, that tbe Angel steeple does and 
does not encase its predecessor, and so on. St. 
MicbaeFs Chapel is interesting as an inscribed 
work, erected during the priorates of Wodensberg 
and Molash, at the cost of Margaret Holland in 
commemoration of her two husbands. But we only 
learn from the guide that the character of the 
work indicates its erection by Chillenden, who, no 
doubt, projected it. 

Prior Ox}Tidenne’s window in the Anselm Chapel 
is correctly dated loBf), but is ascribed to Prior 
d'Estria, who died in 1331. It is also set forth 
as one of the few pieces of decorated work the 
Cathedral has to show. What of the chancel of 
the Infirmary Chapel (Hadebrand’s work again, 
not Estria’s, as stated), the Table Hall, the 
parclose screens, Estria’s, Hadebrand s, and Strat- 
ford’s tombs, or the lower part of the Chapter 
House, correctly assigned elsewhere by the author to 
this period ? i^d in regard to the decorated work 
at Canterbury, no tourist should come there without 
being told of the singularity of Kentish decorated 
tracery. 

For the sake of accuracy we must note a few 
more points wherein our author is lacking. There 
is surely no dispute as to the origin of the 
term “ Becket's Crown.” Mr. Seager states as a 
fact that Meist’ Omers is derived from Ormeaux — > 
the elms which grew near it. This was a mere 
suggestion put forward by Professor Willis — for 
once missing a point — to explain a curious word. 
There was a treasurer Meist er Omers who gave 
his name to his house. 

Moie than once is it stated that there is no 
record of the erection of the great 'pid'pitum — one 
of Chiliendcn’s best recorded works. The visitor 
is told that the Norman columns of Lanfranc are 
within the great tower piers, but is not directed to 
the most interesting fact that the capital of one of 
the Norman columns can actually be seen from 
the floor of the church. Another very interesting 
fact in the crypt, the additional pillars passed 
throngh the vaulting of Ernulf by William of Sens 
to carry his new superstructure, is not referred to. 
The eironeous designation of the tomb of Lady 
Try vet as that of the Countess of Athol is per- 
petuated, while not one word is said of the remark- 
able series of paintings in St. Gabriel's Chapel 
hard by, and the strange good fortune of their 
preservation. This omission is the more remark- 
able as Mr. Seager dwells a good deal upon the 
value and interest of medireval wall-painting. We 
had thought that the days of narrow views when 
everything other than Gothic was “ taboo ” had 
gone by. Lovers of Canterbury as a whole will 
resent the slur cast upon its first Dean’s admirable 
tomb. We need not be left in doubt that the 
Keculvers columns are surely Komano-British 
work with the capitals *' boastkl ” for carving. 

Other slips might be mentioned, but where inten- 


tion is so good and matter often so interesting it is 
uncongenial to multiply examples of the author’s 
lack of accuracy or perspicacity. We hope he will 
revise and republish the little manual. He has 
some pleasant concluding pages upon St. Martin’s, 
St. Augustine’s and St. Pancras which he might 
well amplify by directing the tourist to the ancient 
parts of the Archbishop’s Palace, Christ Church 
gateway, the West Gate, and many other points of 
interest in the city which no tourist should miss. 
If only he will verify facts and suppress personal 
likes and dishkes he has it in him to write a really 
useful guide. And in suggesting the improvement 
of his method and the clarifying of his matter we 
readily express our gratitude for some pleasant 
hours spent in his company among familiar scenes. 

F.S.A. 

INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 

The Deinkardt-Schlomaim Series of Technical Dictionaries 
in six laJKfiiages. Volume VIII. dealincf with Rein- 
forced Concrete in Sub- and Superstructure. 6s. net. 
^London Publishers, Constable Co.] 

pir, Digby L. Solomon [A.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Science Standing Committee, writes : — “ Volume VIII. 
of this work was sent to the Institute by Mr. Chalkley. 
the acting English editor of the Series, with a request 
for an expression of opinion upon it. The book was 
submitted for the consideration of the Science Standing 
Committee, and they deputed two of their members, 
Messrs. W. E. Vernon Crompton and W. R. Davidge, to 
review it. Their review was read at a meeting of the 
Science Committee, and it vas resolved to send it for 
publication in the Jotjkxal.”] 

The Science Standing Committee of the Institute 
have suggested that a short review of this Inter- 
national Technical Dictionary might be of service to 
architects who have work abroad or are otherwise 
interested in Continental practice. 

The dictionaries are in six languages, the arrange- 
inent being to give, where possible, a small illustra- 
tion, with the corresponding technical terms in 
German, English, French, Russian, Itahan, and 
Spanish. 

The present volume, which deals with reinforced 
concrete and kindred matters, is the eighth of the 
series, the volumes at present issued dealing princi- 
pally with purely engineering subjects. The book 
has evidently been compiled with so much labour 
that it is a pity there are so many inaccuracies and 
that the illustrations are so poor in many cases. 

First as to these illustrations, perhaps nothing 
more could be given in a small book such as this, 
but they are misleading in some cases and very 
often^insufficient : for instance, the illustration of 
the Kahn bar on page 6 is given in cross-section 
only, and shows nothing of the oblique arrange- 
ment of the bars to counteract shearing, which is 
the main idea of the patent. Lower down on the 
same page an illustration showing a form of patent- 
grooved bar is labelled Channel iron,” a name 
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wliich is, however, repeated further on with a 
proper illustration. 

The illustrations for neutral axis and parallelo- 
gram of forces, to ram or tamp, door frame, &c., are 
more or less inaccurate or insufficient. 

The words Stress ’’ and '' Strain ” seem to be 
used without any distinction as to their meaning, 
and in many cases the English and French have evi- 
dently been separately translated from the German 
and placed side by side without their relative mean- 
ings being as exact as could be wished. The 
English equivalent is sometimes only approxi- 
mately correct, as the German “ Vulkan sand is 
translated “ vulcan sand ” ; volcanic sand would 
be better, although a term rarely used in England. 
The English translator, although he has, on the 
whole, been successful, seems to be hardly ac- 
quainted with some of the technical terms used in 
building. For instance, the expression meaning 
■‘to flush up the joints ” is rendered '* to cleanse or 
wash ; the expression Solepiece ’’ appears as 
packing piece under the wedge earthy 

matter ” is written as “ mouldy substance ; 
dwelling house is Germanised into “ habitation 
premises “ winder ” in a staircase is rendered 
angular step,” and handrail ’’ is rendered 
“ bannisters.” 

The illustrations of bonds and masonry do not 
altogether accord with English ideas ; a rubble 
wall with squared quoins appears as ‘‘ wall in ashlar 
or dressed stone.” Polish bond'’ is what we 
usually know in this country as Flemish bond. 

“ Stretching bond ” is illustrated by a thick wall 
entirely constructed of headers. 

Such instances might be indefinitely extended, 
and the difficulty of simple translation in technical 
terms often leads to unnecessarily long sentences. 
It seems to us a mistake to admit such sentences 
into a dictionary when the equivalent in other lan- 
guages is not idiomatic, as there is no place where 
one can logically stop ; for instance, if the phrase 
‘‘ Interruption of work ” is given quite unidio- 
matically in six languages, why not give “ Continu- 
ation of work ” or Interruption of contract ” ? 
The important phrase building contract ” is not 
given at all ; nor cast-iron, template, dovetail, hard- 
core, dry filling, deflection, drawing, or design. 

The volume, although nominally dealing only 
with reinforced concrete, includes so many general 
items of construction that, with thorough and care- 
ful re-editing, and with but very few additions of 
this character, it would fill a gap not otherwise 
occupied. W. E. Vernon Crompton [F.]. 

W. K. Davidge [A.]. 

*A It is gathered from a letter from Mr. Alfred 
^chlomann, giving particulars of the scope of these dic- 
tionaries, that the work will run into thirty volumes, 
and will cover the terminology of various sciences and 
industries. “ Constructional Building above and below 
ground ” is to be dealt with in VoL XIII. The 
estimated cost has been so far exceeded that the con- 
tinuance of the work will depend partly upon the public 


support it is likely to receive. The editorial work 
alone up to the present has cost over 1,000,000 marks, 
and it is estimated that a further 1,500,000 marks will 
be required to complete it. The publishers are pre- 
pared to spend another 500,000 marks should the com- 
pletion of the work be decided on. Financial aid has 
been promised by the German Government and by the 
Institute of German Engineers. The matter at present 
is in the hands of a German Committee, consisting of 
well-known authorities in technical science, representa- 
tives of the German Government, the leading technical 
societies, manufacturers, and others. As the work is 
of international importance, the German Committee 
propose to approach foreign Governments for financial 
and other assistance, and if the response is satisfactory 
an International Committee will be appointed. — Ed, 


LONDON, AND THE OPPOETUNITIES 
OF THE LONDON SOCIETY. 

W E all love London. We can all in our own 
way wax enthusiastic about London, with 
her many-sided character and her many-sided 
charm. We have all felt the inspiration of the 
teeming energies, the magnetism of the human hive, 
the thrill of civic pride at her greatness and im- 
mensity, and with us all there is a certain proud 
feeling of proprietorship which we cannot disguise 
from ourselves. The very stones of London cry 
out and tell us of her history which is our history, 
her struggles we know are our struggles, and her 
future we realise must, to a great extent, be bound 
up, indissolubly bound, with our future. 

The London Society, if it is to be true to its 
name, must be many sided in its interests and in its 
composition. It has an opportunity such as few 
new societies can claim ; its subject matter is 
known to all, its programme is sympathetically re- 
ceived by all, and, with enthusiastic and popular 
guidance, will be enthusiastically supported by all. 

The first public meeting of the London Society, 
at the Mansion House on the I3tli January, was a 
brilliant success, and the organisers of the Society 
are to be congratulated upon thus launching the 
Society on its public career. The Lord Mayor, in 
his introductory speech explaining the object, of the 
Society, struck a note which will undoubtedly find 
its echo in many Municipal Councils in and around 
London. He welcomed the promise of skilled co- 
operation between such a body of citizens and the 
municipalities, and said that he himself believed 
that the work of the Society could be accomplished 
without any additional burden being placed upon 
the rates. Enormous sums had been expended on 
improvements in recent years without any ade- 
quate return being obtained, mainly because these 
improvements were carried out through local con- 
siderations and without the formulation of any 
well-considered scheme for the improvement of 
London as a whole. The objects of the Society 
were to beautify and improve London, and those 
objects could only be successfully accomplished by 
an independent and powerful Society. Lord 
Curzon then moved a resolution supporting the 
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proposals of the London Society in furthering the 
improvement and beautification of London and in 
arousing the interest of Londoners in their great 
city, and expressing the hope that public authorities 
would co-operate with the Society and help to 
make London a worthy capital of the Empire/’ 

Lord Curzon said that in a sentence their object 
was to make London beautiful where it was not so 
already, and to keep it beautiful where it already 
was so. Their capital was very like the British 
Empire of which it was the head — both had grown 
up almost unawares, and both had now reached a 
point at which they had to take counsel, to take 
stock of the position and see what they were to do 
for the future. London was beautiful in nooks and 
corners, in parts and sections, but nobody con- 
templating that huge area could say that it was 
beautiful as a whole. The field of work for such a 
Society was very wide ; there would have to be 
some co-ordination of existing authorities, perhaps 
there might have to be created some central single 
town-planning authority to work for the whole, 
possibly there might have to be some readjustment 
of local taxation. He had no doubt that the 
Committee of the Society would direct their atten- 
tion to the laying out of streets, to the erection of 
buildings, to the construction of bridges, to the 
alignment of roads, perhaps also to the proper 
placing of statues in London, at present so melan- 
choly, so pitiful, so unutterably forlorn. Then 
there was the traffic problem, which was a matter 
of the most urgent importance, and it might well be 
that before an}i:hing substantial could be done the 
assistance of the Legislature would be required. 
Then there was the preservation of our old me- 
morials ; Temple Bar had gone, Crosby Hall had 
gone, but there were many priceless possessions still 
to be preserved. 

Lord Curzon’s view was that the plans of the 
>Society ought not to be at all lacking in imagina- 
tion or idealism — indeed, if they must err, let them 
err on the side of imagination ; at the same time, if 
the proposals framed were to be effective, they must 
be business propositions. The beautification of 
London would in many cases treble the value of 
the property dealt with, and his own view was that 
a good deal of the improvement would be paid for 
by the increased land values which it would thus 
create. His dream of the London of the future 
looked to the south side of the river — across the 
river he would make a clean sweep and have room 
for a large conception. He would like to see a new 
city grow up in the future on the south side of the 
river, and then perhaps something might be done 
to revive the vanished river glories of the past. 

Other speakers, among whom were such eminent 
authorities as Lord Plymouth and Sir Aston AVebb, 
emphasised the possibilities of the south side of the 
Thames. AVhen in the years to come a broad em- 
bankment stretches along the south side from West- 
minster to the Cathedral Church of St. Saviour's, 
the Thames will assume its rightful position as the 


noblest river passing through the capital city of any 
Empire. Another thing that we should like to see 
would be a great thoroughfare from Westminster 
to the south end of London Bridge. Then the two 
iron bridges of Charing Cross and Cannon Street 
should be replaced by stone ones. Another matter 
of great importance is that some statutory power 
should be given to some one authority to lay down 
defimtely the main roads out of London to the 
suburbs and to other parts of England. At present 
Greater London is besieged by about fifteen town- 
planning schemes from different authorities. If 
those schemes should be laid down definitely before 
some definite scheme of main roads is laid down, 
London would be in a Avorse condition than before. 

As Sir Aston A\ ebb truly said, what can be done 
now at a comparatively small cost would in the 
future probably never be done, or, if done at all, 
could only be done at an enormous cost of time and 
money. Many opportunities have already been 
lost ; many, however, still remain, and it behoves 
us as citizens, and especially as members of the 
architectural profession, to do as much as possible 
to carry forward this high ideal of the London of 
the future. The London Society has a great ideal 
before it, and to carry the ideal to a successful cul- 
mination in the years to come will require an im- 
mensity of patience and breadth of view, and at the 
same time an infinite attention to the lesser and 
apparently insignificant details. 

The work of the Society may well extend over, 
not a few years only, but centuries, each age and 
each generation bringing in its train for the British 
race new needs and new opportunities for the ser- 
vice and the beautifying of the common home. 

AV. K. Davidge [A.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Baker’s Paper on Canadian Architecture. 

A large and representative gat Iieririg of members 
and students, with a numerous company of visitors, 
assembled at the Institute on Monday to do honour 
to Mr. F. S. Baker, the distinguished Canadian 
architect who tills the position of Hon. Secretary 
IM. B.A. for Canada, and till lately was President of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of the Dominion. 
3fr. Baker had made the long journey from Toronto 
expressly to deliver in person the Paper on Canadian 
Architecture he had kindly undertaken to prej)are 
for the Institute. The journey by the shortest 
route takes ten days, and Mr. Baker only arrived 
in London on 3Ionday morning. His first visit 
was to the Insfitute, bringing with him a collec- 
tion of several hundred photographs illustrating 
the various types of building he so ably describes 
in his Paper. These, hung round the walls of the 
Common Boom, made a very interesting and in- 
forming exhibit which came in for a good deal of 
attention. Though a Canadian born and bred, 
and living all his life in Canada, Mr. Baker is 
no stranger at the Institute, but this is the 
first time he has ever figured prominently at 
one of its meetings. On rising for the reading of 
the Paper, after a few words from the President 
expressive of members’ grateful appreciation of 
the trouble he had taken on their behalf, Mr. Baker 
was greeted with the long continued and enthusi- 
astic applause of the audience, which was renewed 
again and again at the close of the Paper and on 
the motion for the vote of thanks. Scarcely less 
enthusiastic was the reception accorded to Ins 
eminent namesake, Mr. Herbert Baker whose 
architectural work in South Africa has won for him 
the admiration of his brother architects, not onh 
in South Africa, but in every country of the British 
dominions. In calling upon him to move the \ ote 
of thanks, the President reminded the meeting of 
Mr. Baker’s munificent gift of a Scholarship to 
enable the young architects of the country 
adoption to study in Rome and Athens. This 
Scholarship, it will be remembered, is of the n alue 
of £250, and is awarded every alternate year, being 


administered in Europe by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects working in conjunction with the 
British Schools at Rome and Athens. 


R.I.B.A, PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1913. 

The Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries (9 Conduit 
Street, W.). The Council’s Deed of Award, read 
at the General Meeting of the 20th January, gives 
the results as follows : — 

The Royal Institute Silver Medals, 

(i.) The Essay Medal a}id Ticenty-five Guineas. 

Thirteen Essays on subjects selected by the 
competitors themselves were received for the Silver 
Medal under the mottoes and titles as follow : — 

1. ‘‘ A ” : Some French Painter- Dec ora tors of the 

Renaiiisance : an Historical Essay. 

2. Anti- Baroque ” ; Baldassare Peruzzi ot Siena : a 

Biographical Essay, together with a Critical De- 
scription of his Architectural Works. 

3. “ Antonio ” ; A Small Church and its Greater Signi- 

ticance : Santa Maria di Loreto, Koine, as a Tide- 
mark of the Renaissance. » 

4. “ Bahnhof ” : The Architecture of Railway >Stations. 

5. “ Cherish Hope” : Proportion in Ecclesiastical Edifices. 
0. Chi non sa far stupir v^ada alia striglia ” ; Baroque 

Architecture. 

7. De Gustibus nil Disputandum ” : The Origin and 

Development of the Tower and Spire in England. 

8. '“Durmast” : The Timber Style. 

9. “ Laborantes uiio animo ” *. Architecture, the Mani- 

festation of the Structural Principle. 

10. Les longs souvenirs font ies grands pcuples ” The 

Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

11. “ Perseverando Vincimus ” : Conditions of Life and 

Thought and their Influence on Architecture. 

12. “ Kus in Urbe ” : The Principles to be observed in 

Designing and Laj^ing-out Towns treated from the 
Architectural Standpoint. 

13. “ Toscana ” : The Application of Colour to Internal 

Architecture. 

Tbe Council award the Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas to the author of the Essay on '‘The 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments ” submitted 
under the motto '' Les longs souvenirs font les 
grands peuples ” * ; they also award additional 
prizes of five guineas each to the authors of the 
essays on '' The Architecture of Railway Stations,” 
under the motto “ Bahnhof,” f and Santa Maria 
di Loreto, Rome,” under the motto “ Antonio. 

(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 106*. 

Nine sets of drawings were sent in of the various 
buildings indicated, and under mottoes as follow : — 
1. “ Burmah ” : 6 strainers (Church of St. Agnes, 

Cawston, Norfolk). 


* “ Les longs souvenirs font les grands peuples ” ; Wm. 
James Davies. 

t Bahnhof ” : Martin Shaw Briggs. 

J ‘^Antonio” : C. Percival Walgate. 
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2. Chauncit ’’ : 6 strainers (Church of St. Vedast, 

Foster Lane). 

3. Grecque” : 3 strainers (Old Town Hall, Manchester). 

4. “ Guita ' ; (5 strainers (St. Mary Abchurch, London). 

5. Mitre ” : 6 strainers (Southwell Minster, N^otts). 
h. Pax ” : 7 strainers (Blenheim Palace). 

7. “ Postman ” : 6 strainers (General Post Office, St. 

Martin 's-le-Grand). 

S. “ Walworth ” : 5 strainers (Fishmongers’ Hall). 

9. “X : 0 strainers (Manchester Old Town Hall). 

The Council award the Medal and Ten Guineas to 
the author of the dratnngs of Blenheim Palace, 
submitted under the motto Pax/' and Certifi- 
cates of Hon. Mention to the authors of the Drawings 
of Southwell Minster. Manchester Old Town Hall, 
and the Church of St. Agnes, Cawston, Xorfolk. sub- 
mitted under the mottoes " Mitre/ X,''J and 
Burma h '*§ respectively. 

The Travelling Studentships. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 

Fourteen Designs for a Terminal Bailway Station 
were submitted under the following mottoes : — 

1. “ Charge ’’ : 0 strainers. 

2. “ City Gates ” : 0 strainers. 

3. “ Eclipse ” : 6 strainers. 

4. Green square (device) : 4 strainers. 

5. Locomotive (device) : 6 strainers. 

C. “ Mona ” : 0 strainers. 

7. “ Non Ho Finite ” : 6 strainers. 

8. “ O.R.” : 5 strainers. 

9. ‘‘ Peter Loo ” : 7 strainers. 

10. “ Queen’s Knight ” : 6 strainers. 

11. “■Registered Luggage ” : 7 strainers. 

12. “ Rocket ” : 7 strainers. 

13. “ Solcrtia I)itat ” : 8 strainers. 

14. Swan (device) : 6 strainers. 

The Council award the Medallion and £100 (under 
conditions) to the author of the Design submitted 
under the motto Solertia Ditat,” |; and Certifi- 
cates of Hon. Mention to the authors of the Designs 
wsubmitted under the mottoes Pocket and 
“ Kegistered Luggage respectively. 

(ii.) The Oiven-Jones Studentship and £100. 

Four applications and Drawings were received 
from the following : — 

1. Ivor Beaumont : 0 strainers. 

2. H. P. Huggill : 6 strainers. 

3. William Harv'cy : 0 strainers. 

4. Walter M. Keeney : 6 strainers. 

The Council award the Studentship Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
i-lUO to 3Ir. \Vm. Harvey, and Certificates of 
Hon. Mention to Mr. H. P. Huggill, Mr. Ivor 
Beaumont, and Mr, Walter M. Keesey. 

* “ Pax ” : H. 0. Mason, 

t “ Mitre ” : William Leonard Boghurst Leech, 
t ‘‘ X ” : Gordon Hemm. 

^ “ Burmah ” : Bernard Preston Gaymer, 

{i “Solertia Hitat ” : James M. Whitelaw*. 

^ “ Rocket : H. Chalton Bradshaw. 

“ Registered Luggage ’’ : Robert W, Cable. 


(iii.) The Pugiti Studentship and £40. 

Eight applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following : — 

1. C. Peake Anderson : 4 strainers. 

2. Joseph Hill : 4 strainers. 

3. George H. S. Holt : 4 strainers. 

4. F. E. Howard : 4 strainers. 

o. Julian R. Leathart : 4 strainers. 

0. A. E. Lowes : 4 strainers. 

7. William Paterson ; 4 strainers. 

8. L. Powell : 3 strainers. 

The Council award the Studentship, Silver Medal, 
and (subject to the specified conditions) the sum 
of 4:40 to 3Ir. AVm. Paterson, and Certificates of 
Hon. Mention to Mr. Joseph Hill and Mr. F. E. 
Howard. 

(iv.) The Godu:in Medal and £65. 

Three applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following : — 

1. M. 8- Briggs. 

2. Charles Holden. 

3. Arthur F. Wickenden. 

The Council award the Medal and (subject to the 
specified conditions) the sum of 465 to Mr. Charles 
Holden [H.]. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 

Twenty-nine Designs for the Facade of a Boyal 
Palace in a City were submitted under the follow- 
ing mottoes : — 

1. “ Abacus ” : 3 strainers. 

2. “ Amenhotep ” : 3 strainers. 

3. “ Anarchist ” : 3 strainers. 

4. “ Black Diamond ” : 2 strainers. 

5. “ Blue Eagle ” : 3 strainers. 

6. “ Canstonce ” : 3 strainers. 

7. “ Circle ” : 3 strainers. 

8. “ Faciho ” : 3 strainers. 

9. Green and gold seal (device) : 3 strainers. 

10. “ Gregalah ” : 3 strainers. 

11. “ Here we are again ” : 3 strainers. 

12. “ Iram ” : 4 strainers. 

13. “ Italy ” : 3 strainers, 

14. “ Juvenis ” : 3 strainers. 

15. “ Lorelei ” : 3 strainers. 

16. “ Mano ” : 3 strainers. 

] 7, “ Mimosa ” : 3 strainers. 

18. “ Xigel : 3 strainers. 

19. “ Xihil sine labore ” : 5 strainers. 

20. “ Palladio ” : 3 strainers. 

21. “ Patrick ” : 3 strainers. 

22. “ Pax ’ : 3 strainers. 

23. “ Roma ” : 3 strainers. 

24. “ Sketch : 1 strainer. 

25. “ Strike Sure ” : 3 strainers. 

2t>. “■ Swastika” : 3 straiijcrs. 

27. “ The Butterfly ” ; 3 strainers. 

28. “ Theseus ” 3 strainers. 

29. “ Vicenza ” : 3 strainers. 

The Council award the Tite Certificate and (suh- 
ject to the specified conditions) £30 to the author 
of the Design submitted under the motto “ Palla- 
dio, * and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to the 

* Palladio : C’yril A. Farey. 
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author of the Design submitted under the motto 
‘'Roma.'’* 

The Arthur Cates Prize : Forty Guineas. 

One application was received for the Arthur 
Cates Prize, viz, from Mr. Charles Fredk. Butt, 
and the Council have awarded him the prize. 

Prizes for Design and Construction. 

The Grissell Gold diedal and A 10 10§. 

Eight Designs for a Riding School were sub- 
mitted under the following mottoes : — 

1. Black Diamond ” : 3 strainers. 

2. Helios ” ; 3 strainers. 

3. “ F Perse verantia Honor ” : -I strainers. 

4. “ Jack ” : 4 strainers. 

5. “ Ilium ” : 4 strainers. 

0. Saddle ” : 3 strainers. 

7. “ Spero Meliora ” : 5 stiainers. 

8, Triangle and Circle (device) : 3 strainers. 

The Council have decided not to award the Prize 
this year. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize (£60). 

Three Designs were received for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives from the following : — 

1. Vincent Hooper. 

2. H. Geo. Jetleiies. 

3. L. G. Pearson. 

The Council award the Prize of £60 to Mr. 
Vincent Hooper [A.], 

The Ashpitel Prize 1912. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, decided not to 
award the Prize this year. 

The Travelling Students’ Work. 

Owen Jones Studentship 1911. — The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Noel H. Leaver, who was 
awarded the Studentship in 1911 and travelled in 
Italy and Norfolk. 

Tite Prize 1911.— The Council have approved the 
Work of Mr. George H. Foggitt, who was awarded 
the Tite Prize in 1911 and travelled in Italy. 

Soane Medallion 1912.— The Council have ap- 
proved the drawings executed by Mr. Piet de Jong, 
who was awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
£50 in competition for the Soane Medallion 1912 and 
has travelled in Italy. 


Royal Sanitary Institute : Award of the Henry Saxon 
Snell Prize. 

The subject given in 1912 for the Essay in com- 
petition for the Henry Saxon vSnell Prize was 
^The Ventilating, Lighting, Heating, and Mater 
Supply Appliances and Fittings for an Operating 
Room for a General Hospital.” Ten Essays w^re 
sent in, and have been adjudicated upon bv Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall [F.], Dr. Louis C. Parkes, and Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell [F.], who had the advantage of the 

♦ Roma : Br>"an Watson. 


very valuable criticisms and suggestions of Sir 
Frederick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., who kindlv 
acted as Consulting Referee. Acting upon the 
advice of the Adjudicators and the Consulting 
Referee, the Council have decided to divide the 
Prize of Fifty Guineas, giving one half to Mr. John 
Darch (Wandsworth), writing under the motto 

Aseptos,” and the other to Mr. H. F. Y. New- 
some (Manchester) and Mr. John G. Cherry (Man- 
chester), writing jointly under the motto Magnum 
Bonum.” The Adjudicators consider that there 
are many excellent suggestions in these Essays, 
but there are some which they consider would 
prove unsatisfactory in practice. 

Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A. 

At the Meeting last Monday the following letter 
was read from Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.. 
in response to the vote of the Royal Institute 
congratulating him upon the baronetcy recently 
bestowed upon him : — 

Eagle House,’’' Wimbledon : l\tU Janitarjf 1913. 

Dear Mr. Mac A lister, — IVill you kindly con- 
vey to the Royal Institute of British Architects my 
grateful thanks for their kind message of congratu- 
lation on the honour lately conferred on me. No 
congratulations can be more welcome than those 
of my brother architects, and I value this distinc- 
tion all the more because I think that in my humble 
person some honour has been done to the great art 
which we all profess and love. — Yours very truly, 

Thos. G. Jackson. 

The Safety of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney in The Tiynes of the 
13th January, replying to Sir Alexander Binnie's 
letter reprinted in the last issue of the Journal, 
says that Sir Alexander Binnie must have been 
misinformed as to the facts on which the chief and 
central argument of his letter is based. 

The facts are these (says Mr. Macartney) : — The 
foundations of the Cathedral at the south-east corner 
are 21 feet 2 inches, and at the north-east corner 
2o feet 10 inches below the level of the churchyard. I 
now find from the deposited plans relating to the Bill 
that the tramway tunnel opposite the south-east corner 
is 21 feet and oy:)posite the north-east corner 21 feet 
6 inches below the roadway to the level of the rails. 
Allowing that the roadway is 1 foot 3 inches below the 
level of the churchyard, and that the foundation of the 
tunnel is 2 feet 6 inches in thickness, 1 get the follow- 
ing figures — viz., the bottom of the tunnel at the south- 
east corner is 3 feet 6 inches below the foundations of 
the Cathedral and at the north-east corner about 
6 inches above. But this is not all, for from the same 
source it appears that power to deviate is provided for. 
and such deviation might bring the subway witniu 
2f) feet of the apse of the structure. As regards the 
depth to which the subway may be sunk, deviation to 
the extent of 10 feet is allowed. Deviation of either 
type, even if kept well within these limits, would be 
w ith danger, but the latter is unquestionably the 
greater. Experience teaches that with the best inten- 
tion in the world engineers have exceeded deviation 
limits imposed by legislation, and that the excesses 
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have subsequently been curtailed so as to conform to 
the requirements of the statutes. In the present case 
no subsequent rectification would put things right. 
The harm would have been done. 

Sir Alexander Binnie appears from his letter of the 
9th inst. to be familiar with the contents of the report 
of 1907 and the results of subsequent investigations 
made by myself in 1911. 

If this is so he can scarcely support his contention 
that misapprehension appears to have occurred owing 
to trial borings put down within the Cathedral^ and 
that the deihh of the foundations of the walls and the 
main supports of the Home go no deeper than a little 
below the Crypt level. In the report of 1907 it is 
clearly stated that “ At the same time we had the 
foundations uncovered at difierent points, and found 
the footings were formed of three 12 inch courses of 
stone slabs wuth a projection of 2 feet, the level of the 
pot earth being about 4 feet 6 inches below the Crypt 
floor.'’ 

From my investigations made in 1911 I arrive at 
the figures given at the commencement of this letter. 
These were checked by Mr. iMott and his partner on 
behalf of the City Corporation^ and may be taken as 
absolutely reliable. 

Sir Alexander Binnie entirely ignores the danger, so 
strongly emphasised by Sir Francis Fox, that may 
ensue from vibration. As the terminus would be the 
most important on the L.C.C. system, the traffic, would 
be practically continuous and the pounding of the two- 
deck cars at the cross-over incessant. It is a matter of 
daily observation that the vibration arising from the 
present compai’rativt'lv light traffic is distinctly felt 
thr(nio;hout the building. 

The Home Secretary, replying to a question in 
the House of Commons, said he was consulting the 
National Physical Laboratory as to the possibility 
of their undertaking a series of tests with the object 
of estimating the amount of vibration caused by 
motor and other traffic at different periods of the 
day in the streets adjoining the Cathedral, and the 
effect, if any, on the fabric. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's have issued 
an appeal to the Corporation and the City Com- 
panies for assistance in the work of strengthening 
the fabric of the Cathedral on the lines suggested by 
Sir Francis Fox in his recent report. Subscriptions 
are also invited from the pnblic generally. The 
particular work of cementing the cracks by a new 
and effective method has already made satisfactory 
progress. The extent or cost of the remedial 
measures requii ed cannot be determined at present, 
but it is thought that £5,000 will go some \vay 
to^vards meeting the more immediate needs of the 
moment. If a larger sum should be received the 
surplus will be devoted to the general maintenance 
of the fabric. Donations should be addressed 
either to the tieasurer. Canon Alexander, or to the 
receiver. Sir John Riddell, Bt., Chapter House, St. 
Paul's, E.C., and any contributions placed in the 
fabric-boxes in the Cathedral will be used for the 
same object. 

Exhibition of FinelArts, Florence, 1913. 

The Thirteenth Exhibition of the Association of 
Italian Artists will be held this year at Florence, 
from the 1st March to the 31st October. The 


exhibits udll consist of paintings, sculpture, and 
architecture — the latter by means of drawings or 
models . \V orks of foreign artists are admitted, but 
not more than one work of each may be exhibited. 
Foreign works are submitted to a jury for accept- 
ance — sculptor-members of the jury judging sculp- 
ture, painters works of painting, and architects 
works of architecture. Exhibitors visiting the ex- 
hibition will be furnished with a card of identity 
which will entitle them to travel at reduced fares on 
the Italian railways during the continuance of the 
Exhibition. Exhibitors have free admission to 
the Exhibition. Instructions to prospective ex- 
hibitors may be seen at the Institute Library, and 
forms to be filled up by exhibitors and all other par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the “ Direzione delP 
Associazione degli Italiani, Palazzo Strozzi, 
Florence.’’ 

University College New Buildings. 

At a Meeting of the Senate of London Uni- 
versity, held on the 22nd inst., it was reported that 
the Chairman of the University College Committee 
had received a further communication from the 
anonymous benefactor who a year ago presented 
£30,000 towards the erection of new buildings at 
that college for architecture, sculpture, &c. In 
this communication the original offer is restated in 
a more generous form — namely, to bear, under cer- 
tain conditions, almost the whole cost of the erec- 
tion of the buildings in question, in the hope that at 
an early date it will be possible for the LMiversity to 
complete the Gower Street frontage of the college. 
The offer was gratefully accepted, and the thanks of 
the Senate accorded to the anonymous donor. 

The Chadwick Trust : Lectures on Hygiene and 
Sanitary Science. 

The ChadA\ick Trust, founded in 1895, under the 
will of the late eminent sanitarian Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B., has arranged for a series of 
Public Lectures to be delivered during this year in 
London and certain provincial towns. The object 
of the Trust is the promotion of Sanitary Science 
in all or any of its branches in various wavs indi- 
cated by the Founder, or otherwise at the" discre- 
tion of tbe Trustees. 

The first of the courses of Lectures will be given on 
Friday evenings, Febiuary 7th, 14th, and 21st, at 8.15 
p.in., at the Royal Sanitary Institute, Buckingham 
Balace Eoad, by IMr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.'C.E., 
on “Hygiene of the Home.” Sir William J. Collins, 
M.D., Chairman of the Trust, will preside. 

In April, Dr. J. T. C. Nash will give three disqui- 
sitions on “ The Evolution of Epidemics,” to be delivered 
at the London County Hall, v^pring Cardens. 

In June, Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., will give a course 
at the Royal Society of Arts under the title of “ Nature 
and Nurture in IMentai Development.” 

Among the lectures in contemplation for the provin- 
cml cities are those on “The Public Milk Supply— 
.'-ome Criticisms and Suggestions from the Public Health 
Standpoint,’ by Professor Henry R. Kenwood, at Man- 
chester: and on “ Water Supply,’’ with exhaustive con- 
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sideration of sources, collecting works, conveyance, and 
distribution, by Mr. E. P. Hill, M.Inst.C.E., at Bir- 
mingham. 

Glasgow, Bristol, and other cities of the Kingdom 
will also be provided with Chadwick Public Lectures 
during the year. 

AH the Lectures will be free and open to the 
public, but will be of a character to attract post- 
graduate and advanced students of engineering, 
medicine, and other cognate Sciences. The Secre- 
tary to the Trust, to whom ail communications 
should be addressed, is Airs. Aubrey Kichardson. 
8, Dartmouth Street, Westminster. 

Notice re Meeting of 3rd February. 

The Aleeting of the 3rd February for the Presi- 
dent s Address to Students, Air, Curtis Green's 
Criticism of the Prize Competition Drawings, and 
the Presentation of Prizes will begin half an hour 
later than usual — namely, at half-past eight, in- 
stead of eight o’clock. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Surveyorship. 

Air. H. Edmund Alathews [F.] has been ap- 
pointed Surveyor to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in 
succession to the late Air. F Anson. Air. Alathews, 
who was born in 1868, is the eldest son of Air. J. 
Douglass Alathews [F.], with whom he is in partner- 
ship in the City, where he represents the third 
generation of the firm. 


OBIT FAR 

The late Thomas Henry Watson. 

At the General Aleeting of the Institute last 
Alonday, Air. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Ance- 
President, speaking; from the place of the Hon. 
Secretary, formally announced the decease of Air. 
Thomas Henry AA atson, District Surveyor for St. 
George's, Hanover Square. Air. Watson, he said, 
Iiad been a member of the Institute for over fifty 
years, Iiaving been elected an Associate as long ago 
as 1862. He was among the first batch of candi- 
dates who sat for the Voluntary Architectural Ex- 
amination when it was first established in 1863, and 
he ])assed in the Class of Proficiency. In 1866 he 
again presented himself for examination in the 
higher degi^ee, and passed in the Class of Distinc- 
tion. Jn 1864 he was awarded the Soane Aledallion 
for a Design for an Academy for the Study, 
Practice, and Performance of Aliisic. As Student 
of the Royal Academy he carried oil three Silver 
Aledals, the R.A. Gold Aledal, and a Travelling 
Studentship. In 1877 he was elected to the 
Fellowship of the Institute. Air. Watson had 
served on Committees of the Institute and on the 
Statutory Board of Examiners. He had also filled 
various offices in the Architectural Association, in- 
cluding that of President in 1870-71. In con- 
clusion Air. Hubbard moved that the regrets of the 
Institute for the loss it had sustained by the death 


of its esteemed Fellow be entered on the Alinutes of 
the Aleeting, and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be transmitted to his widow and family. 

Mr. W. Hexry White [F.], who rose to support 
the motion, said he had had the privilege of work- 
ing with Air. A Vat son for seven years, and he 
should like to pay his personal tribute to the high 
integrity of his character and to the excellent way 
in which he studied in every detail the interests of 
his chents. He was a man who spent almost 
meticulous care upon detail in every part of his 
work ; and anyone who had the opportunity of 
working with him could not fail to derive advan- 
tage from the association and to be helped forward 
in his professional work. As a friend he was 
always ready to do ever^^hing he could to help one 
in need- with a kindly word of encouragement or 
professional advice. The Institute had met with 
a severe blow by his death. He hoped that an 
effort would be made to secure for the Institute his 
Royal Academy Studentship drawings, and that 
they might remain with them as a permanent 
possession. 

Air. AVm. AA^oobward [F.], in a sympathetic re- 
ference to the late Fellow, said he had known Air. 
Watson for over forty years as a most kind-hearted 
gentleman, a lover of fair play, and a lover of his 
profession. To show how very much a man could 
put into a very small work, he invited the young 
men present to look at a building on the east side 
of Regent Street, where the late Air. AA'atson had 
simply added a story. They would find there 
evidence of an artistic development very seldom 
found in one who had to carry out such a simple 
work. It showed how possible it was to put into a 
very small work thorough artistic feeling. 

The President, in putting the motion, said that 
Air. AA atson was a very old friend of his own and of 
many other members present. He was a fine man, 
an admirable draughtsman, and an architect who 
had a genuine passion for his art. 

Francis James Smith [Fellow, elected 1891], who 
died on the 27th December in his sixtv-eighth 
year, served his articles in the office of Air. AVm. 
Lee, was afterwards assistant in the same office, 
and later, in 1875, joined Air. Lee in partnership, 
the business being conducted first at Gresham 
Buildings, Basingfiall Street, and afterwards at 
7 Queen Victoria Street. On the death of his 
partner in 1882 Air. Smith carried on the business 
sipgbA removing in 1898 to Parliament Alansions, 
\ ictoria Street, AA estminster. His principal works 
are ; The Town Hall, AA^estminster (1881-82), 
extension of Hackney AAmrkhouse (1882-83), ex- 
tension of Shoreditch AA^orkhouse (1882-83), 
restoration of Carleton Church, Cambs, (1887), 
Cottage Homes for 400 children at Hornchurch, 
Essex (1888-89), St. George's Baths and AAmsh- 
houses, Buckingham Palace Road (1889-90), 
Library and Baths and AA ash-houses, AA'estminster 
(1891-92), Public Library, Disraeli Road, Putnev, 
in competition (1899). As architect to the Board of 
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Guardians, Paddington, he carried out extensive 
works in 1899-1908, comprising the new Board- 
room and offices, the recemng and casual wards, 
and reconstruction and enlargement of the Work- 
house in Harrow and Woodfield Roads, N’urses’ 
Home, relie\dng offices, &c. He was the architect 
of the Baths and Wash-houses, Nine Elms Lane, in 
competition, for Battersea Borough Council (1899- 
1902) ; Warehouses, Great Guildford Street, South- 
wark (1902) ; Public Baths, Kingston-on-Thames, 
in conjunction with Mr. Maurice B. Adams (1907— 
8) ; for the St. George, Hanover Square, Guardians, 
their new Board-room and offices in Princes Row, 
and the extension of the workhouse in WaUis’s 
Y'ard, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. (1906-7) ; 
for the St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Guardians, their 
branch workhouses in Hazehdlle Road ; Hornsey 
Rise, and Alexandra Park Road, Wood Green 
(1908-9), and the new Infants’ School, with drill 
hall and gymnasium, Hornchurch, 1911 ; and of the 
new receiving wards and extensions and improve- 
ments, Farnborough Workhouse, for the Bromley 
Union, Kent, Guardians (1912). He was also the 
architect of the Town Hail, now the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster ; the Southwark Baths and Wash- 
houses ; the Swimming Baths at North Camp, 
Aldershot ; additions to the Keddington Work 
house, Suffolk, for the Risbridge Lmion Board of 
Guardians ; the rebuilding of the Sackville Hotel, 
Bexhill-on-Sea ; the Kursaal, Bexhili-on-Sea ; the 
restoration of Great Bradley Church, Suffolk ; the 
Free Church at Willesden, and many private 
houses, business premises, and other works in 
London and the provinces. He was one of the six 
architects nominated to compete for the St. Pan- 
eras Baths (1899) to cost over £58,000 ; and the 
Committee placed his designs third, out of about 
fifty, for the Chelsea Public Baths, eleven years 
ago. Latterly, Mr. Francis Hanby Smith [H.] had 
been in partnership with his father, and is continu- 
ing the practice. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

The Education of Architects. 

The L'niier^itif, Shejfield, IQtli Janiiruy 191:5. 
To the Editor, Jourxal R.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — With reference to the announcement 
made in the Journal, dated 21st December 1912, 
to the effect that tlie Institute had admitted to 
alliance the South Australian Institute of Archi- 
tects, it is ])articu]arly interesting to note that 
according to the new rules contemplated by the 
South Australian Institute this Institute is deter- 
mined to give architectural education a sound 
basis. “ . . . The articles of apprenticeship of 
pupils in its district will have to be registered with 
the Institute, and the date of registration will be 
taken as the date of commencement of apprentice- 


ship. No articles will be registered until the pupil 
has passed the Junior Pubhc Examination of the 
University or its equivalent.” This examination, 
hke similar examinations in England, is, I under- 
stand, conducted by a Board of Examiners each 
member of which is an expert in his own subject. 

Whatever may be the details of the later ex- 
aminations, we may surely congratulate the South 
Australian Institute on having given a sound 
foundation to the studies of the future architects 
of South Austraha — a far sounder one, in fact, than 
that which exists in England. 

For, quite apart from the probabihty that this 
University examination has a greater educational 
value than our Preliminary Examination, we must 
bear in mind the large proportion of youths who 
become articled in England without passing any 

educational test worth begin 

to think about the i ' ^ and 

architectural education when their apprenticeship 
is about concluded. 

Surely the parent society is not too old to learn 
from its youngest child ! — W. S. Purchon [H.]. 


MINUTES. YL 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912-13, held Monday, 20th January 1913, at 
8 p.m. — Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
Pieiiident, in the Chair; 42 Fellows (including 17 
members of the Council), 59 Associates (including 3 
members of the Council), 24 Licentiates, 32 Students, 
and a large number of visitors — the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 6th January, having been printed in the 
JotJHNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice-President, acting 
for the Hon. Secretary, having announced the decease 
of Thomas Henry Watson, elected Associate 1862, 
Fellow 1877, it was resolved that the regrets of the 
Institute for the loss it had .sustained by the death of 
its esteemed Fellow be entered on the Minutes, and that 
a message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed on 
behalf of the Institute to the widow and family. 

The decease was also announced of Colonel Frederick 
Robert Newton Haswell, of North Shields, Fellow, 
elected 1873; and Frederick Thomas Reade, Eon. Asso- 
ciate, elected 1877. 

Mr. G. Alexander Wright, of San Francisco, Liceri- 
tiate, attending for the first time since his election, 
was formally admitted by the President. 

A letter was read from Sir Thus. G, Jackson, R.A., 
in response to the vote at the last Meeting congiatulating 
him upon the baronetcy recently bestowed upon him. 

Mr. F, S. Baker [F .], of Toronto, having read a Paper, 
illustrated by iaiiterii slides, on Canadian Architec- 
iVRE, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. 
Herbert Baker [F.]. of South Africa, seconded by Mr. 
J. G. Colmer, C.M.G., a vote of thanks was passed to 
the author by acclamation. 

The Deed of Award of Prizes and Studentships 1913, 
made by the Council under the Common Seal, was read 
by the Secretary, and the sealed envelopes bearing the 
mottoes of the winners were opened and the names 
declared. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
10 p.m, ° ^ 




ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 

Delivered by the President, Mr. Regixald Blomfield, A.E.A., at the General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute, Monday, 3rd Eebrnary 1913. 

O N the last occasion when I had the honour of giving an address in these rooms I ended 
on that subject of perennial interest to all of us — the high calling of Architecture, 
the fascination of that art, its claims on our enthusiasm and unremitting study. But 
on the other hand it is not an art to be undertaken lightly, and I am going to offer you this 
evening a few suggestions on the spirit in which you should approach the work of your lite. 
You may recollect the catalogue of good qualities which the older writers, bonowing from 
Vitruvius, used to insist upon as necessary to the architect. You may recall De L Orme s 
fancy portrait of the good architect and the bad-the good architect a compendium of all the 
virtues, the bad a villain and a fool; pleasing but irrelevant fancies of no material bearing on 
the training of an architect, except in so far as they point to a high ideal of the art. But, gen e- 
men, I take it for granted that though you are taking up architecture as your livelihood, 
YOU will look upon the calling of an architect as something higher and nobler than a mere 
money-making business. I take it also that you have that enthusiasm which is the privilege 
and prerogative of students in all ages. Without it the labour of study becomes mere drudgery, 
sterile and unprofitable ; with it you can face cheerfully the severe gymnastic of your training, 
for I need not conceal from you that to arrive at any mastery of architecture your training 
must be serious and prolonged. A mere smattering of knowledge is useless You have to 
attain a technique that makes greater demands on the intellect than that of ay other ar . 
The standard of attainment steadily rises, and the work of the architect tends to become more 
and more specialised. The days are long past when some bold and skilful designer was both 
architect and engineer, and though you must in your training devote yourself to learnmg all 
about architecture that you can, you will probably find as you go on that the force of circum- 
stances will tend to drive you into specialising in one direction or another. 

That however vou mav well leave to the future. Your business at present is to fashion 
and complete your armour, to acquire a practical knowledge of the resources of yir art. and 
the skill of eye and hand to interpret the visions of your imagination For the architect, 
alone among artists, is brought up against the rude test of facts, and he must be ^1 of re- 
source and full of knowledge, with more than a nodding acquamtence with those techmca 
sciences which materiallv affect the design and disposition of buildings I need not dwell 
further upon the extent of the studies that you are bound to undertake : perhaps yu are already 
painfully aware of it. Bather, I would call your attention to certain pitfalls that he in wai for 
the impetuous and the unwary. Some of us, looking back on our own stedent da.^-s can recollect 
wasted effort, because for want of guidance we sometimes wandered off into a cul-de-sac, which 
might have been avoided had the object of training been clearly reahsed. The ymculum was 
overloaded and bewildering, and too often degenerated into simple cram. Students of this 
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generation are more fortunate, because the ground has been cleared for them in this regard. 
In recent years the whole object of the Institute, in its educational reforms, has been to make 
the training of architects more intelligent and intelligible, and to direct the student to the 
understanding of the subject that he studies, rather than to the accumulation of scraps of 
knowledge. 

In the first place, I would urge all students to make their ground good as far as it goes. 
In construction you are not merely to learn by heart the formulae for the next examination ; 
what is vital is to understand the why and the wherefore, to realise that the stresses and strains 
with which you wrestle, though expressed in technical terms, are not mere abstractions, but 
the result of the interaction of physical forces and the physical properties of materials. You 
should use your imagination as well as your intellect, and clothe the dreary figures with concrete 
instances. Though you should not rely on it without detailed verification, you should cultivate 
an instinct for construction — an extra sense, as it w^ere, of what is sound and unsound in build- 
ing, such as builders of the old school used often to possess'in a very high degree. That instinct 
w^as the result of experience and experiment in building, of close observation of facts, of sub- 
conscious processes of thought, not less valuable because never set out in precise terms. Y^ou 
must recollect that an architect, in superintending his work, depends on his eye ; and a quick and 
well-trained eye will detect defects of workmanship and construction at once that would be 
passed over by a loose observ^er, and it is essential that you should cultivate, from the first, 
quickness and accuracy of observation, and a sound, critical judgment of the quality of work. 
The architect should be, like Ulysses. ^WoXvrpoTro?, TroXv/iT/riy,” full of experience and re- 
source, for he it is who is responsible, and. if difficulties occur, he is the man w'ho has to find 


the way out. 

In your studies in history I wmild offer the same advice. Bew’are of the text-book, with its 
categories, its schedules, its quite hypothetical classifications. Y^ou w\ant to get at the facts; 
but you want them not as a collection of dried anatomical specimens, but in order to trace the 
relation of fact to fact, to understand their origin and development, to place them in touch 
with the large movements of civilisation, and if in your reading you have this constantlv in 
view*, you will in time penetrate through the screen of details to the broad principles that 
dominate them. Architecture will present itself to you as a living art of immemorial age and 
descent, and also of boundless possibilities in the future. Y^our readings in history will supple- 
ment your practical study of the art. because they will enable you to realise, however imper- 
fectly, that behind the visible expression of architecture great forces have been and still are 
moving, and you will learn to think in terms of architecture instead of repeating mere parrot 
phrases of design. There have been produced in recent times, and by various writers, verv 
good books on architecture, but there has also sprung into existence, not only in this country, 
but on the Continent, a violent eruption of books on architecture which are not books, but com- 
pilations of letterpress barely sufficient to float interminable ('ollections of photographs, mere 
ha porths of bread to an intolerable deal of sack, I incline to think that these industrious efforts 
have retarded the advance of architecture, because they have concentrated attention on its 
details to the neglect of its organic structure, and have produced in the public a passion for 
archaological sentiment and revivalism which is quite remote from any real appreciation of 
the art. My advice to you is not to rely on photographs, except as reminders of work you 
have seen and studied : yon w ill learn more by the notes and measurements of actual w'ork that 
you take yourself than by a whole roomful of photographs. I am glad to sav that the excellent 
measin-ed drawings submitted yearyter year for the Pugin Studentship prove that some of von 
are full\ alne to this. Those who have been to all this pain and trouble will reap their reward 
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A word on literary style. My colleagues will pardon me, I hope, if I suggest that en- 
thusiasm for the practice of our art has sometimes led to the neglect of literary studies. Now 
I am not urging you to add to your burdens the systematic study of literary style. To some 
extent that should have been done before you entered your technical training, but it will not 
do for you to ignore it completely. Occasions will arise in which it will be necessary to express 
yourself in clear straightforward and logical English. Failure to do so is due to two causes : 
confused thinking, and a certain unwillingness or inability to say a plain thing in a plain way. 
As a matter of self -training, you should learn to think your ideas through, and study in your 
leisure the masters of English prose, and I think you will find that the finest prose is like the 
finest architecture in its rhythm and restraint, and in its austere simplicity of statement. 

Drawing as an instrument of thought and analysis is all-important. Some students draw 
too little, and others perhaps too much. The important thing is to be clear why you draw at 
all. (I am talking, of course, of the training of students in architecture, and not at this 
moment of drawing in general. ) Now. the object with which an architect, in his actual practice, 
makes sketches and notes of a building is to carry away an accurate record of the facts of that 
building. He will put down all that is relevant, partly in sketches and measurements, partly, 
maybe, in writing; but he will not waste his time on anything that has no bearing on the 
subject. Your attitude when you are making drawings of buildings for the purposes of your 
training should be the same. Y’ou should make it your business to master the meaning, the 
purpose, the construction of the building, or detail of a building that you are studying. 
Sketches, however rough, provided that they are accurate, are of more value to you than the 
most slashing black-and-white or the most elegant water-colour. I have noted sometimes, in 
students’ drawings, an evident anxiety to make the drawing itself attractive, and a fondness 
for details because they are picturesque and sketchable ; but the architectural student should 
recollect that he is not out for the purposes of the painter. He may take his holiday and 
indulge himself in a landscape or the like, but the object of his labour should be the critical 
analysis of the building he is studying. Incidentally he will acquire in this way a quickness 
and accuracy in seizing and presenting architectural forms which will be invaluable to him in 
practice : and in all drawing, whether it be of these technical studies or the drawing that is 
common ground both to painter and architect, the object should be to grasp the essential charac- 
teristics of form and present them clearly and faithfully. I recollect once sketching a certain 
town-hall in company with a clever but somewhat impetuous draughtsman. When I was still 
labouring at the proportions of my building, my friend had completed a very taking sketch of 
the whole ; unfortunately it was one bay short of the proper number. 

And now we come to what is. after all. the end and object of your training, the development 
of your power of design : for I include in that your knowledge of construction and applied 
science, vour knowledge of the architecture of the past, your power of draughtsmanship, as all 
of them krbsidiary to the special function of the architect — Design. And here I would raise a 
question for the consideration of our schools, and that is. how far it is desirable, or even 
possible, to train students in a variety of styles. The training of our students a few years back 
proceeded on the assumption that it was both. It was held that an architect should have a 
smattering of all the known styles, in order that, when called upon to do so in practice, he 
could turn his hand to any. Text-books of styles were a burden to us ; Gothic architecture was 
dmded up into sacrosanct periods, which now appear in the guide-books in all the degraded 
abbreviations of “ Dec.” and ” Perp.” : and as for Yeo-Classic. the result was what was genially 
described as “ Free Eenaissance.” but was. in fact, an unlicensed orgy of sketch-book details, 
ill -understood and misapplied. I do not believe this is the way to train a student to design at 
all. because it disregards the first high principle of architecture, and indeed of all art— that Art 
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is the expression of personal emotion under conditions ; and that emotion which expresses itself 
indifferently in half a dozen different manners must be a very thin affair. It does not convince 
the designer, and if it does not convince him it is not likely to convince anybody else. It cannot 
too often and too strongly be insisted on that Art is not a go-as-you-please affair, nor is it 
the work of anybody and everybody. It must be founded on strong individual preferences, 
definite idiosyncrasies, and a genuine aptitude for this particular mode of expression. How- 
ever, this is more a matter for the masters, and to you I will only put it, that it is better to know 
one period or manner well than half a dozen badly. 

What I would suggest to you students is that in design you must watch yourselves with such 
critical detachment as you can compass ; try to discover, so far as you are able, which way your 
own idiosyncrasy lies, how you can most readily and sincerely express, in terms of architecture, 
your conception of the problems before you. You will find, it may be, that certain forms of 
Neo-Classic are more intelligible to you than other manners. If that is so, and subject to certain 
cautions which I shall offer you, you should study not only that particular manner itself, but 
all round it, so that you may learn its place in architecture, how it arose, what are its resources, 
what, in so far as you can reach to it, is its informing spirit. 

The caution that I would offer you is not to be in a violent hurry to be original. Architecture 
is much too old and great an art to lend itself readily to originality. It is fenced in by conditions 
and limitations which you are bound to observe ; and the originality you should seek for is not 
that of the inventor of new and unheard-of shapes and forms such as are exhibited by the 
Cubists and the acrobats of Art Nouveau, nor is it to be sought in brilliant caricatures of well- 
known features, which arrest the eye, it is true, but pay the penalty by going out of fashion in 
due course. The originality you should aim at is that of the great masters of the past, who used 
the forms and phrases that they found to hand, but applied them with a richness of invention 
and resource that doubled their possibilities. You should found yourself solidly on the best 
traditions of the past, whatever bold flights of invention you may risk in later years. In your 
student days your object must be to master thoroughly your technique, in order that the 
ventures of after-life may not fail for want of the knowledge of the facts and resources of archi- 
tecture. I would urge you also not to study the fashion of the day too closely. Your object 
should not be immediate success and the quickest road to it. It may be that you will be driven 
to bow the knee in the House of Eimmon, but the least you can do is to nurse the faith that is 
in you, and endeavour to acquire a standard of judgment of your own. Your aims and ideals 
of architecture should be far beyond the narrow area of fashion, and there is only one road to 
that commanding position, and that is the patient and persistent study of the masterpieces of 

the art, and tlio firm conviction that architecture is an art to be taken seriously not merelv a 

business of which the sole object and criterion is immediate success. 

I come back. then, to where I started — that the pursuit of architecture is not to be lit^htlv 
undertaken. But I now add that those who take up the art in the right spirit will have their 
reward. I hope, in plentiful opportunities for the exercise of their skill: anyhow, in the enjoy- 
ment of one of the finest of the arts, and the art most intimately allied with the history of the 
human race. 

This, sentlemen. ends my sermon. The criticism of your work has been entrusted to the 
very capable hands of Mr. Curtis Green, and T will now call on ^fr. Green for his address 
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T HEEE are two sorts of criticism — constructive and destructive. I hope that what I have 
to say to you is the former. Likes and dislikes I shall try to avoid : they are often 
matters of temperament, or subject to change. I shall very likely fail to appreciate 
individual points of view, for though we are all travelling the same road v^e none of us view 
it from just the same plane or quite the same angle ; the goal is no fixed point : we ascend one 
height to be faced by another, and if the vocation is ours there is no standing still. During the 
journey we shall X’eceive some raps over the knuckles and many encouragements. The test of 
these competitions, as indeed of life, is one of character as well as of talent. The man of little 
skill but with the root of the matter in him will make rapid progress in the exercise of sub- 
mitting his work for comparison with others more advanced than himself. The man of talent 
who proves for himself that there is plenty of room at the top, will learn also that there is no 
room for him to sit down. 

The number of entries this year are unusually large, and the competition for most of the 
prizes exceedingly keen ; it is impossible therefore to mention all the work submitted, or to show 
on the screen more than a tithe of the good things in the exhibition. 

THE MEASURED DRAWINGS. 

I propose to begin with the Measured Drawings, passing on to Design. There is some 
danger that young students in their eagerness to begin the preoccupation of their lives, i.e. 
design, may approach it insufficiently equipped. We must go back a long way in the history 
of architecture to find any justification for neglecting the study of old work, and we have a long 
way to travel forward before it will be safe to follow that early precedent and confine our atten- 
tion to new. There is much to learn from our masters and fathers in architecture ; hero- 
worship is one of the liveliest factors in our own development and that of our art, but we shall 
find as we grow" older that the bases of our hero’s achievements lie in his knowledge of what has 
been done by the masters of architecture. His mastery and resource are the outcome of no 
heaven-born originality, but a carefully cultivated gift of the spirit, an intensity of understand- 
ing acquired amongst the masterpieces of the art ; if I may adapt the words of the Apostle Paul, 
he sees in all great architecture diversities of gifts but the same spirit. 

For general advice on the method of studying old buildings I cannot do better than refer you 
to pages 1-5 of the Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet drawn up by the Eecords Committee, the 
members of which are, I know% very ready to help students in their work. 

With regard to the work done on the building, I have two very simple suggestions to make : 
the first, to measure from a base or axial line, applies particularly to Gothic ; the second is the 
use of sheets of scaled paper for all plottings on the spot. The exercise of setting out freehand to 
scale has several advantages : first, the result is more likely to be accurate, for in working to 
scale you tie and check as you go along, thus avoiding the horrible dilemma of finding on return- 
ing home that the dimensions will not work out ; secondly, you are unconsciously forming a 
correct estimate of scale, and of the proportion of parts to the whole and to one another ; thirdly, 
you are working in a way intelligible to other people who may have to use your notes ; and, 
lastly, you will accustom yourself to the study of design unsupported by the drawing-board and 
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T-square. The work done on the spot is of more importance to you personally than the draw- 
ings done afterwards at home. For this reason considerable attention is given in awarding the 
Measured-Drawings Medal to the original survey. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the work because, although it has become a common saying 
that draughtsmanship is a means to an end, it is not so commonly realised that measuring is 
much more than an opportunity for the display of fine draughtsmanship. Fine draughtsman- 
ship naturally follow'S in the series of enthusiasms wFich wb all pass through ; so long as drawings 
have to be made they must be of the best, the quality acts and reacts upon ourselves and upon 
the builders and craftsmen employed on the work to be done. As to method, do not be slovenly, 
learn the rules, go straight for the difficult parts ; every one can learn to draw^ if he wishes to. 

Fine draughtsmanship does not consist in the ruling of beautiful straight lines, but in an 
adequate presentation of the character and sentiment of the building. Thus it seems to me 
that the authors of the surveys of Southw'ell Minster and of Blenheim Palace, of the Manchester 
Town Hall and Cawston Church have achieved something; they have given the best of them- 
selves, and are fuller men than before. They have analysed each a fine building, and. while 
giving due attention to all the difficulties of the delineation of mouldings, ornament, and 
sculpture, they have arrived at an understanding of the building studied and have made a 
valuable record. 

Among such good work it is difficult to feel more than a natural inclination to one or the 
other; the prize has been awarded to Mr. H. C. Mason (“Pax ") for his Blenheim drawings, 
an award with which no one will quarrel. The author has used a sensitive line, and conse- 
quently maintained the scale of the building: the shadows are indicated, but they are not 
sufficiently w orked out by rule in lesser detail. 

Mr. W. L. B. Leech (“ Mitre who has received Honourable Mention for his wholly 
admirable set of drawings of the Chapter House and its vestibule, Southw^ell Minster, is a master 
of beautiful line used with extraordinary accuracy. The sheets are perhaps a little crowded, but 
are well arranged and form a complete monograph. In the drawing of Gothic mouldings and 
tracery care should be exercised in the use of compasses ; Gothic is full of surprises. 

Two students have measured Francis Goodwin's masterpiece at Manchester, the old Town 
Hall, now destroyed. The best of these, by Mr. Gordon Hemm ( “ X "). receives Honourable 
Mention, and is of value, and no doubt will be carefully preserved by the Manchester Corpora- 
tion. The very complete survey of Cawston Church also receives Honourable Mention; the 
delicate and refined drawings of St. ^larv Abchurch and the careful study of St. Vedast, Foster 
Lane, the latter threatened by the house-breaker, both show' evidence on the part of their 
authors of enthusiasm and enjoyment in their work. 

“ Walworth ” has disciplined himself by measuring Fishmongers' Hall. To him and to 
‘‘ Postman " I say, “ Stick to it, and you must advance.” 

I must refer also to the measured drawings forming part of the w'ork for which Mr. Butt has 
deservedly won the Arthur Cates Prize. The Strand front and vestibule of Somerset House 
have been, no doubt, measured before, but I do not recollect ever seeing drawings of so much 
feeling for tlie subject. 


THE PUGIX STUDEXTSinP. 

The work for the Pugin Studentship, the blue ribbon for architectural draughtsmanship, is 
up to the standard of all l)ut a very few' years, so far as my memory goes ; that is to sav, it is not 
stamped by anHhing of outstanding merit, although a high level of excellence' is main- 
tained. The coveted prize is w'on by Mr. Paterson for a nice collection of capable drawings; 
Henry YIIIFs Great Hall at Hampton Court is admirably shown in the i^-inch scale drawings. 
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while the best of his sketches is that of the roof. We have learned to expect the drawing of a 
sedilia. a work of incredible labour, and are not disappointed, but surely all this class of work 
has been recorded now. Might not students turn their attention elsewhere to mediaeval car- 
pentry — roofs and floors, staircases and lanterns, for example? 

Mr. Joseph Hill has worked hard, and shows a fine combination of qualities — thoroughness 
with some freedom and go which should carry him far. The Chapter House at Wells is the 
central piece; it is a question whether the rough pencil-sketches are of sufficient interest to 
justify their position on the sheets ; his dra^Ying deserves the Honourable Mention awarded it. 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter example of sixteenth-century brickwork than East- 
bury Manor House, Barking. Mr. Leathart has made a painstaking study of it, and it is to 
be hoped he will complete the survey. Mr. Leathart is more at home with the pencil than 
with the brush. In measuring a bay of the Angel Choir at Lincoln, Mr. Peake Anderson has 
concentrated himself on one of the most magnificent examples of thirteenth-century art in the 
country, and is not likely to regret the time so spent. In the distant future wp are assured 
that no one will wprk for prizes and no one will work for fame. In the meantime students must 
realise that a certain amount of importance is attached to the recording of work that has not 
been too frequently measured and published in past years, Mr. Anderson's drawings are 
dated, and the later ones show a marked advance on his earlier wprk. 

Mr. F. E. Howard, who also receives Honourable Mention, has the essential quality of 
accuracy; so far as one can judge, the drawings of screens at Norwich, Southwold. and Attle- 
l>orough leave little to be desired. The range of subjects chosen is rather late ; they have the 
merit of being of one period, or. some may think, the demerit of suggesting a limited outlook. 
I prefer to think the former, and I believe that the obvious faithfulness of Mr. Howard's work 
will have good fruit in the future. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Powpll are, I imagine, beginners : they 
are comparable in so far as both show' taste in the choice of subject and in the medium used. 

THE Owmx-JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

For finished draughtsmanship the drawings submitted this year for the Owpn Jones sur- 
pass anything in the exhibition; so high is the standard and so equal the merit that of the 
four competitors one receives the prize and the remaining three Honourable Mention — a cir- 
cumstance surely unique in the annals of the Institute. It is difficult to commend where all 
are so excellent. The drawings that appeal to me most personally are those of the decorative 
artist rather than of the architect. Mr. HuggilTs drawings of the Sala Piccolomini, Siena, for 
purity of colour and accuracy of tone are irresistible, while the sheet of stained glass from 
Chartres is no less excellent. Comparing this student's presentation of the Lower Cliurch at 
Assisi with that of Mr. Walter Keesey adjoining, one is compelled to the belief that Mr. 
Keesey’s is the truer rendering. His are masterly drawings, and they are supported by a 
valuable key section of the wLole church and a sheet of details. This student shows also two 
sheets of the use of coloured marbles from Rome, Florence, and Venice. Mr. Beaumont's 
studies of glass are superb, so also is the little drawing of the ceiling of the Villa Madama, 
Rome ; some of the drawings are in oils. Mr. William Harvey's collection of Byzantine mosaics 
is a fine exercise in architectural colour decoration, and I think the terms of the Studentship 
are most fairly interpreted by awarding the prize to Mr. Harvey. This student has made a 
complete study of the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem. He has chosen to treat it diagramraati- 
callv; a legitimate treatment, yet one sacrificing delicate modulations of tone as affected either 
liy the technique of mosaic or by light playing upon rounded surfaces. 
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THE TITE PRIZE. 

We HOW come to the object of our desire, Design. It is the considered policy of the Insti- 
tute to encourage the study of pure design. It recognises that the student must have a close 
season if he is to develop the gift that is his. For a time he must be preserved from the 
problems that tax the utmost powers of the practising architect ; the confined and awkward site, 
rights of light, building by-laws, out-of-the-way problems of construction — any or all of these 
the clever student is capable of facing, but he can do so at too great a cost. When he has 
mastered the elements of design and trained his eye and brain to seize upon the essential 
factors of a problem, these things are another matter. The common obstacles and pitfalls of 
practice will have no real terrors for him ; they may, perhaps without his appreciating the fact, 
become his friends, for the architect from whose practice such things are banished might 
become as uninteresting and as dull as the man with a regular income rising annually to be 
crowned in due course with a comfortable pension. Those who bewail these impediments in 
the way can reflect that there have always been men to rise above them, men who have produced 
architecture all the time, and that the best way to help the student is to discourage him from 
embarking on private practice prematurely. 

The subject for the Tite Prize this year is the Facade of a Eoyal Palace in a city, approached 
by a wide avenue, designed according to the methods of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers. 
The prize was founded by Sir William Tite for the study of Italian architecture. The proviso 
as to the principles to be observed has always been a matter of concern to the student. When 
I entered this competition twelve years ago, I was then, as I am now, in love with that great 
master of architecture Braraante, and I borrow^ed and no doubt my design dimly reflected some 
of his peculiar attributes. I remember feeling some resentment at learning on an occasion 
similar to this that my work was ruled out of court by the judges. Some such feeling may 
possibly be aroused this year by the swing of the pendulum, resulting in a less strict inter- 
pretation of the conditions. Personally I think the interests of architecture are best served by 
following the spirit rather than the letter of the law. The method of Wren, for instance, is 
Italian l)y way of France, and all have their bases in antiquity. On the other hand, the man 
who breaks bounds is running risks, and it is wisest to accept the conditions as they stand and 
make the best of them. 

The design by Mr. Cyril Farey C* Palladio has won the prize and is by common con- 
sent the ablest in the room. It is a work of imagination, pleasantly original, without offending 
any of the canons of the law. The drawings are beautifully rendered, indeed the draughtsman- 
ship and ornament on the Vinch scale detail give a French flavour which the general design 
does not possess. The central feature of the elevation is perhaps rather overpowering for the 
plan. The absence of meaningless applied pilasters is highly commendable and is a step in 
the right direction, and the long balconies are of great value. The detail drawing is a clean 
study, though the appeal is foreign to our temperament and affections. 

I think if we were to make a general practice of defining the values of elevational drawings 
by casting the shades and shadows by the rules of sciography, the quality of our street archi- 
tecture would improve. Those who do this will very likely be held up as sliining examples of 
the Beaux Arts nietliods of training, even though they deny, as does Mr. Whitelaw, anv sym- 
pathy for Frencli methods or tendencies in design. A witty American has said that^^it is 
much easier to find a new’ w’ay of being bad than to master the old w’av of being good.” We are 
all intensely concerned with the traditional way of doing things: for the present our concern is 
with the preparation for achievement. Some people fancy that Paris is the only home of the 
Classic Spiiit . wheieas the Classic Spiiit in so far as it is the disinterested search for perfection 
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knows no boundaries. Other people like to think all the virtues originated in these islands ; they 
forget that English Gothic and Eenaissance, while essentially our own, came to us by way of 
France. It is some consolation to remember that as a nation we have a splendid digestion, and 
have no need to be afraid of a little French cooking. 

The work of Mr. Bryan Watson (“Eoma ”) receives honourable mention for a restrained 
and monumental design. He has hardly faced the conditions in the right spirit, for the build- 
ing is to be four stories high, and by omitting the lighting of the top story, or concealing it 
behind the parapet, he has considerably simplified the difficulty which others have square^ 
faced. This design does not escape some of the defects of its very high qualities : it is somewhat 
heavy and just a little dull. The roof should be raised a few feet to counteract the foreshorten- 
ing which every elevational drawing is subject to. A facility in design by means of perspective 
diagrams would save students many similar mistakes. 

Next to “ Eoma ” is hung an admirable design by “ Strike Sure.” It is very English in 
character and pleasantly reminiscent of one of the ablest schemes submitted in the competition 
for the London County Hall ; it does not perhaps quite hang together, suggesting rather a side 
than a front elevation ; possibly the whole of the centre should have been treated with detached 
columns. The design by “ Juvenis ” has an extraordinary family likeness to that of “ Palla- 
dio ” ; I am tempted to say the voice is the voice of ” Juvenis,” but the hand is the hand of 
■■ Palladio ” ! If this is the case all honour to “ Palladio ” for a man of pluck and resource. 
The screening of the ground floor windows is a legitimate and pleasant device to give a monu- 
mental effect. A weakness of the design is felt in the treatment of the main cornice at the 
recesses at either end of the fagade. 

“ Lorelli ” has rather overdone the quality of breadth m the spacing of his bays, and marred 
its value by planting on coupled columns to bridge the voids. 

“ Green Seal ” comes to grief in an otherwise dignified front in the fenestration, in the 
recess over the central entrance, good in itself but without visible means of support, and in the 
reckless introduction of ill-drawn figure sculpture, which would have been better omitted. The 
colouring of these plans was presumably done by candle-light. 

” Circle’s ” otherwise careful design hardly realises the conception of a Eoyal Palace. The 
design by “Italy ” is a scholarly piece of work; the method of showing it is rather unsym- 
pathetic and does not do justice to its good qualities. “ Gregalah ” needs to spend more time 
on composition; no amount of labour on the drawings can overcome primary defects. “ Faci- 
lio's ” design shows a lack of restraint ; many features could be omitted with gain. 

“ Patrick” is on sound lines; the secondary divisions are a little mean and out of scale 
with the rest of the front. “ Butterfly ” gains variety at the expense of repose; the central 
divisions of the facade are not happy, the result again of insufficient study preparatory to 
beginning the finished drawings. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION. 

The Soane Medallion and Travelling Studentship is the most coveted of the Institute’s 
prizes. The method and the medium are left to the individual ; the work submitted, therefore, 
is some indication of movement, though one year may differ from another in the quality of its 
scholarship. The subject of this year’s competition is a severe test of a man's capacity, parti- 
cularly when, as must often be the case, he has only the evenings in which to tackle it. A ter- 
minal station, with the main frontage facing an open square or “ place.” and side frontages to 
wide roadways, twelve lines of rails and seven platforms are to be shown, and the building is to 
include all the varied requirements, excepting an hotel, of a great railway terminus : it is a big 
problem, and some men who have thought out the practical points do not appear to have had time 
or ability to spare for the architecture and vice versa : there is no precedent in this country for 
the student to turn to. King’s Cross Station, the finest conception we have, is spoiled bv its 

E B 
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wretched approach, and is, besides, behind the times in accommodation. We have, therefore, to 
look across the sea to Paris, Leipzig, and New’ York for the latest and most successful solution 
of a new^ problem. As architects we approach a new subject with open minds ; for we know that 
architecture is a live thing with its roots in the needs of its day. We have to arrange the neces- 
sities of life so that they appear to have unconsciously found their proper place, so that the mind 
is neither distracted nor oppressed by them : it may even be that w e shall litt up a little wLat 
we touch ; that depends, not upon the time, but upon ourselves. The terminal raihvay station is 
the gate or one of the gates of the modern city, it is our particular problem and one of our oppor- 
tunities. No one has seized upon the natural symbolism of two main features such as the great 
arches of King's Cross. For one of the first practical considerations of a railway station is that 
there shall be a division between those arriving and those departing; the second that the 
entrances and exits shall be conveniently arranged for horse and foot. The third inquiry is as 
to the right covering for the platforms. Minor considerations, such as receiving and despatch- 
ing luggage, the position of the booking offices, waiting rooms, and the lesser but important con- 
veniences of shops, refreshment rooms, cloak rooms, etc., arise, and fall into place on the 
solution of the larger issues; I shall not take up your time with these details. There are 

fourteen designs submitted and none of them have solved the entire problem. The winner of 

the prize, Mr. Whitelaw^ {“ Solertia Ditat has taken the biggest view’ of the subject; instead 
of being embarrassed by the area of his paper, the sheets are too small for him. In speaking of 
his design I must preface my remarks by pointing out that it w’ould be unwise for a student to 
presume on the unfinished state of these drawings another year, Mr. Whitelaw is fortunate, 
but he is an accomplished draughtsman — he has shown that on these w'alls on other occasions, 
even if evidence were lacking in these drawings, which is far from the case. The present work 
gives the impression that their author is living in the clouds, the ideal point of view^ for the 

architect, provided always that he retains enough ballast to come down to solid earth at the 

right times and in the right place. I hope Mr. Whitelaw’ will settle down for six months’ serious 
study al)road and produce a splendid monograph on one great building. 

This design exhibits great architectonic talent, and a certain rhythm that comes from the 
apj)lication of a set of units in design, and the connexion of geometric forms and proportions in 
wdiich its author evidently delights. Personal likes and dislikes come in w’hen we consider the 
flavour of a design : fortunately expression is not our strong point, yet to some extent w’e betray 
the mind that is in us. The poetical, the intellectual, the commonplace, the slovenlv mind 
leak through our reserve and find expression in form. Forgetting the broad bases of archi- 
tecture w^e are unreasonably inclined to judge by the flavour and like and dislike at si"ht. 

In their unfinished state Mr. Whitehny's draw’ings are a little difficult to follow’ : for instance 
the approaches, w’hile excellent in plan, are insufficiently explained in section : it w’ould seem 
that din^ct access has been sacrificed to the monumental value of a fine podium 25 feet hi<?h 
which cabs and foot passengers have to ascend : in the ideal city, the trains w’ould leave and en'ter 
below the street level. 


Mr. Mhitehuv has accepted the popular view of a span roof over tlie w’liole station, but he 
has not. as in the case of Cable (^' Registered Luggage 'M, been overwhelmed bv it. The 
latest and most approved view in the Ignited States appears to be to cover the platforms w’ith 
low roofs open the entire length of the track. One man only, Mr. Bradshaw ( •* Rocket ’0 has 
been to the pains of discovering this. Mr. Whitelaw's concourse, as do manv others suffers 
architecturally from being under the same roof as the tracks, though he has made a feature of the 
three preat arches marking the division. 

Mr. Bradshaw f“ Rocket ”) gets a well-earned Honourable Mention for his fine desian- it 
seems _to me to he marred only hy one blemish : insufficient preliminarv studv-and that is a 
le-sson Jt IS only necessary to learn once. The errors are practical ratlmr tlu^n ^sthetk and 
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could easily have been remedied: the cab approaches are inadequate and inconvenient. In a 
utilitarian work the practical person must be convinced that the architect has studied utility first. 
I have only one other contention with Mr. Bradshaw : it is a pity he did not make more of the 
concourse. As a composition some may think the central feature overpowering. I do not take 
that view% the eye is prepared for the great hall in the approaches, it is a suitably planned 
climax to a design of much ability pleasantly proportioned and refined in detail. 

Two other competitors have treated the roofing of the platforms on low lines ; both are 
designs of considerable merit. Charge has realised the character of a railway terminus, 
founding his conception on the gi‘eat Verona gateways of San Michele’s ; the plan is unfortu- 
nately inadequate to the subject. The other, by '' O.E./’ shows an altogether delightful lay- 
out ; the faults are again those of plan ; he has evidently studied McKim's fine Pennsylvania 
station, Is^ew York. 

Mr. Cable Eegistered Luggage on the other hand, who receives Honourable Mention, 
has approached his task in the right way and has faithfully mastered all the practical factors of 
the problem ; but having mastered them he has allowed his less robust architectural imagination 
to be submerged by the giant proportions of the utilitarian growth. The effect of this is more 
pronounced in the drawings than would actually be the case. The front is an admirably 
reserved and conscientious piece of design, it might be described as “ moderate to excess ’’ ; the 
flanks are weak, they are too slight in character to satisfy the eye as an abutment to the 
tremendous roof which overshadows them. These drawings, particularly of the engineering 
details, are quite the best in the room. 

Queen’s Knight ” has manufactured difficulties in order to get his carriage entrances and 
exits into the centre of the plan ; in other respects his design is well thought out. 

Peter Loo ’ ’ sends an interesting composition founded on the supposition that the trains 
leave and enter at a high level ; the levels, entrances, and exits are skilfully arranged. The 
plan is compact if a little tight, its parts are hardly sufficiently articulated. ^Esthetically the 
Great Hall is somewhat narrow for its length to be a finely proportioned room. 

The design by City Gates ” is admirable in plan : all the factors are duly weighed and 
rightly placed ; the arcade of shops is a pleasant if not original feature. It is a question whether 
a circular domed hall is suitable to a railway station : such a form wwild bewilder passengers, who 
do not want to start a circular tour in the station. 

“White Sw'an ” has tackled his approaches w’ell, but foot passengers w^ould complain at 
the up-and-dowm-again method of approach. “Eclipse” shows careful work, hut he has 
hardly come close enough to the problem : the facade might be that of a municipal building. 

THE GKISSELL MEDAL. 

The Grissell Medal is not awarded this year ; no one has realised the idea of this studentship 
since Mr. Box sent in his interesting design for a great timber-roofed hall for a skating rink. If 
I had my time over again I should try to attain sufficient mathematics to master structural 
mechanics. Of the many lines of advance open to us, one is undoubtedly to know just what is 
wanted at a given place ; we need to be able to move wdth freedom in the primary stages, and 
not to be dependent upon the engineer putting things right in the end. The Grissell Gold Medal 
is to encourage organic architectural design, and I am glad to know that the residue of the Jaivis 
Bequest is to be devoted to further this end. 

THE SAXON SNELL PKIZE. 

Three designs are submitted for this Prize. I had hoped to receive a report on them 
from Mr. Saxon Snell. The subject is a design for a sanatorium. Mr. Vincent Hooper gains 
the prize. Mr. L. G. Pearson's scheme is an extremely pleasantly proportioned block of 
building. 
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THE ESSAY MEDAL.. 

There remain only the Essays, which I have not read; I will eonc-lude with a letter from 
Professor Lethaby, one of the judges : — 

The Essays were thirteen. We unanimously thought them a remarkably good lot, show- 
ing real work, thought, and interest. That recommended for first, entitled ‘ The Preser- 
vation of Ancient Monuments,’ is most thorough, and forms a connected history from early 
times, with a very good list of books, &c. The essay on ' Eailway Stations ’ is a wonderfully 
useful study of the development and present state of railway station design, again with a quite 
splendid bibliography. It is a study that all wEo have to design a big railway station would find 
most useful. Two or three others are entirely good and real pieces of work. The one point to 
make clear is that w^e w^ant a study of a subject with new ivorh on it, not mere notes on the ‘ Early 
English and Decorated Styles ’ from text -books. Five or six w ere truly contributions to know*- 
ledge. The competition is a success.” 

It will be remembered that this is the first year in the history of the Essay prize that 
Students have been encouraged to take a line of their owm, choosing their owm subject ; in this 
way the Prize Essay may be a contribution to critical or abstract theory or to original research : 
in either case it is only aw^arded to wwk of high lifer ary merit. 


VOTE OF THANKS FOE THE FOEEGOING ADDEESSES. 


Mr. frank DICKSEE, R.A. It is 

my very pleasing task to propose a vote of thanks, 
both to the President and to Mr. Curtis Green, for 
their very interesting and illuminating addresses to 
the students. The students, I think, are particu- 
larly fortunate in having a President who is not a 
mere signpost, as it were, indicating the w'ay, but a 
leader — and a great leader — who has trodden the 
path which he urges you all to follow. lam sure 
that his words will inspire you with a sense of the 
dignity of the calling that you have chosen. I am 
sure, also, that he has impressed upon you the great 
responsibility that will be yours in the tasks you 
will have to undertake. In some respects, perhaps, 
it may be fortunate for you that the branch of art 
that you practise is, as it were, deep rooted in 
exact science, because I think you are therebv 
spared certain incursions and inroads and hostile 
demonstrations that divers hangers-on and camp 
followers, as I may call them, of the arts of painting 
and sculpture are inflicting upon us at the present 
time. These w’ould rob us of the heritage of the 
ages, strip us naked to the skin, and then submit 
us to various diseased productions of imbeciles and 
maniacs. You are fortunate in that you are spared 
all this. The only example I can remember of any- 
thing of the kind which has a.ssailed you, is in the 
matter that the President referred to, viz, certain 
efforts of the exponents of ** TArt Nouveau." 
But I think I am right in saying that in this country 
they have done very little harm, although abroad, 
especially in France and in Germany, the evil that 
they have w’rqught is very manifest. To come at 
once to my point, if I may identify myself with the 
students and claim to be one of them. I am sure I 


voice their sentiments, and the sentiments of every 
one present, when I tender our thanks to you. Sir, 
and to Mr. Curtis Green, who, it seems to me, has 
given a most extraordinarily able criticism in his 
very interesting paper. We all followed his re- 
marks with the greatest interest ; and I, being — 
in spite of my grey hairs — perhaps the youngest 
student of architecture amongst you, and the most 
ignorant, followed those remarks with the greatest 
interest. I am very pleased to be informed that 
the students of the Royal Academy have made such 
an extremely good show- in the competition, the re- 
sults of which we see around these walls ; and it is 
^ gratifying to any member of the Academy to 
know^ that these schools are pronounced by such an 
excellent judgment as voiirs to be so efficient 
Str LEWIS SELBY-BIGGE, K.C.B., Permanent 
Secretary of the Board of Education : I appear 
before you in the character of the best friend of 
the architectural profession, namely, the man who 
builds his own house just as the amateur who 
makes his owm will is the best friend of the law^ver— 
and I claim the privileges of a friend. If my 
education had been conducted under such kindly 
sympathetic and yet searching criticism as Mr 
Curtis Green has given the students to-nit^ht I 
venture to think it might have been more profi1:abIe 
for I have never listened to a more admirable criti- 
cism of the work of students of anv profession He 
did say one lather unkind thing Vhen he spoke of 
somebody being as dull and uninteresting as a man 
with a secured and regular income safelv progress- 
ing towards a comfortable pension. That 4ntle- 
men, is descnptive of the Civil Servant — and I be- 
long to the Civil Service ! I wish to second this 
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vote of thanks very heartily, not because I have any 
passion for lectures and addresses myself ; though 
1 may say I have attended more addresses in this 
hall in the course of the last twelve months than I 
have anywhere else in the course of the last three 
years, and with a great deal more satisfaction than 
any which I remember for a long time. I should 
not be so impeirtinent as to refer to what your Presi- 
dent and Mr. Curtis Green have said upon the 
merits of the subjects which they were discussing. 
Your President’s description of architecture as a liv- 
ing art of immemorial age and infinite possibilities 
I do not think could possibly be bettered. WTien 
he was speaking about originahty, one thing 
occurred to me which I remember from my reading 
a very long time ago — because the uninteresting 
Civil Servant has no time to read anything at all ! — 
and that was a very simple remark of Carlyle’s, that 
the essence of originality lies not in novelty, but in 
sincerity. I cannot imagine that there is any art in 
which sincerity is more certain of making its mark, 
in which the sincere man is more certain of stamp- 
ing his seal upon his product, than the art of archi- 
tecture : and the vices of architecture, I imagine 
the President would agree with me in saying, are 
very largely vices of insincerity. It gives me 
special pleasure to second this vote of thanks, be- 
cause the Board of Education, which I very un- 
worthily represent, owe a special debt of gratitude 
to your President, Mr. Eeginald Blomfield. For 
many years he has given us assistance in all sorts of 
capacities. He has been Examiner in our Art 
Examinations and in our National Competitions ; 
he has been an active member of the Standing 
Committee of Advice for Education in Art since 
its constitution in 1911, and for the same period 
he has acted as Visitor for Architecture to the 
Boyal College of Art, which, I am glad to see, has 
been not unworthily represented here to-night. 
He has also served us on numerous occasions when 
We have applied to him for special counsel and 
advice ; and last but not least, he has consented 
to serve as a member of the Council of Ad\dce for 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, which, I venture 
to think, is a position not unworthy of even his 
distinguished merit. Please do not go away wnth 
a wrong impression. Mr. Reginald Blomfield has 
rendered very great ser\dces to the Board of Edu- 
cation — and if Mr. Pease were here, I am sure he 
^vouid say, only in better and more appropriate 
terms, what I am saying now, that we owe him a 
Very considerable debt — but, at the same tirne, 
he is certainly not harnessed to the official 
chariot, nor is he the mouthpiece of the official 
oracle. You know your President well enough to 
feel quite sure that, in whatever capacity he is 
acting, he will say wdiat he likes, when he likes, and 
as he likes, with the candour and independence 
which distinguish him ! And as for harnessing, 

I do not think there is a man who could drive 
Vcuir President in a direction in which he does 


not think it right to go 1 Seriously, I think 
our relations to this body, representing the great 
and learned profession of architecture, are almost 
a model of the relations which we should wish 
to see existing between ourselves and other great 
and learned professions ; they are those of quite 
independent counsel and advice. I think if this 
Institute thought that it had anything to say 
which was for the good of the Board of Education, 
or for the benefit of education in general, it would 
not have the least hesitation in sapng it to us in the 
most emphatic terms it could command. Those re- 
lations of confidence and candour are the most valu- 
able relations which can be estabhshed between an 
official authority and an independent body such 
as your own representing a great profession. 

The president : I thank the Meeting for 
the kind way in which they have received this 
motion, and particularly Mr. Frank Dicksee and Sir 
Lewis Selby-Bigge for the generous terms in which 
they have proposed the vote. I should like, before 
I go further, to associate myself with them and to 
offer Mr. Curtis Green my personal thanks for his 
criticism, which is one of the ablest I have ever 
heard in this room. It was a fine performance 
and full of suggestion to our students. Mr. Dicksee 
is a very distinguished artist, and a warm friend of 
architecture, a man who has always been ready to 
help us in this Institute so far as his opportunity 
lay, and I can assure him that we architects sym- 
pathise deeply with our brethren the painters and 
sculptors in the onslaughts to which they are ex- 
posed by people apparently fresh from the mad- 
house ! I think all trained artists will find that 
they have a solid residuum of support which will 
win through in the end and release them from these 
extraordinary vagaries. Sir Lewis Selby-Bigge 
began by under-rating himself. He had the fine 
courage to say he built his own house, and no 
doubt that enables him to attach very great value 
to our calling as architects ! He also made depre- 
catory remarks about his own education ; but he 
omitted to inform you that he was a distinguished 
student at Winchester, and was a Fellow of his 
College at Oxford ; he is one of that excellent type 
of Oxford man, a fine scholar, one who proves his 
capacity in after life for handling men and affairs. 
Gentlemen, we all here appreciate very much the 
way in which he handled this subject of architec- 
ture ; he showed that we have, in one of the 
greatest of our Public Offices, a representative who 
really understands the problem of architecture a 
great deal more than he allows. I would commend 
especially to you the remark that he made, namely, 
that at the base of all fine architecture is sincerity. 
We thank him also for what he very frankly said, 
that the great Department which he represents is 
always ready to receive candid advice, in so far 
as it is possible for us to give it, on matters on 
which we really ought to be e.xperts. 

Mr. Curtis Green also briefly responded. 
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COREESPONDENCE. 

Beaux-Arts’' Courses. 

University College, Goirer Street : 31 Jan. 1913. 

To the Editor. Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — The wording of the circular which 
has been sent out by the London “ Beaux-Arts 
Committee ” suggests that the scheme they are 
starting is something entirely new in London. 
Jlay I be allowed to point out that such is not 
exactly the case. In October, 1911, a course of 
training in design for advanced students on the 
lines of the course in the Ecole des Beaux-xVrts, 
Paris, was started at University College. 

It IS true that we did not call the Studio the 
” Atelier.'’ and that we have not the assistance of 
eminent French architects ; but on the other 
liand, our visitor is Dr. J. J. Burnet, A.E.S.A., 
who as a student passed with distinction through 
the complete course in Architecture at the Ecole 
<les Beaux-Arts in Paris. 

This year the course has been much interfered 
with by having to work in temporary quarters, 
owing to the pulling down of our old premises to 
make way for the new building for the School of 
Architecture of the LTniversity of London. That 
is now half built, and will be finished in June in 
readiness for the opening of next session in October, 

F. M. SiMrsoN [F.]. 

The New Delhi. 

IS East Dnhrith Road, S.E. : 2S Jan. 1913. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — Among the readers of the Journal there 
must be many who look forward to the “ New 
Delhi " as the great architectural gift which the 
near future has in store for the world, and a majority 
surely will agree that in the planning and con- 
struction of what we trust will be among the fairest 
and most beautiful of cities Indian architectural 
ti*adition should be the guiding rule. 

While the friends of architecture in this country 
will feel all confidence that good and wise advice will 
be given to the responsible Govei’nment Depart- 
ment by eminent members of this Institute, some 
of us feel a degree of uneasiness lest other than 
architectural considerations may have undue weight 
with those to whom such advice shall be tendered. 
We as architects are not concerned in any political 
aspect of the question, nevertheless we cannot but 
be influenced in the formation of our opinion on 
such a matter by a consideration of the effect upon 
the Indian mind of the introduction of a style at 
variance or out of harmony with native sentiment. 
In architectural matters, at least, it would appear 
inexpedient to obtrude unduly the Western ideal 
or to emphasise the power of the British Eaj. 

Lord Plymouth, a distinguished Hon. Fellow of 
the Institute, presiding at a lecture recently de- 
livered by Mr. E. B, Ha veil, expressed the hope that 
buildings in the Eenaissance style would not be 


superimposed on the native art in the New Delhi. 
Mr. Joseph King, M.P., in a pamphlet entitled 
'* Empire and Craftsmanship,*’ expresses the 
opinion that, if the Government House be Eenais- 
sance or Classical, native Princes will follow suit in 
the building of their own palaces, which would in- 
deed be a sad happening. 

Evidently these gentlemen, among others in high 
position, entertain to some extent the fears I have 
ventured to express, and Lord Plymouth has stated 
that his name will be added to a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State for India on the 
matter. As one born in Old Delhi, I trust that 
the Petition will receive the support of many who 
feel a genuine interest in the New, and in that case 
we may well hope that such an expression of opinion 
will receive due attention, and strengthen the hands 
of those who seek to keep alive the flame of an 
ancient architectural tradition. — T am. Sir, yours 
faithfully, — A. J. Clifford E\ven [Licentuke}. 


The “Architectural Review,” New Series. 

The Architectural Revieiv. now entering upon its 
thirty-third volume, appears in a new and greatly 
improved form with the January number, the pages 
having been considerably enlarged so as to facilitate 
the introduction of new methods of illustration and 
to allow of the more adequate representation of the 
wide field that the Revieiv is intended to cover. All 
the old useful features are retained, and there are 
given in addition sixteen specially prepared full- 
page plates reproduced from photographs. It is 
announced that this is to be a regular feature and 
that a similar number of plates will appear in all 
future issues. The illustrations throughout are ex- 
cellent ; great pains have evidently been bestowed 
upon their selection and manner of presentment, 
and appaiyntly no expense has been spared in their 
reproduction. Among the principal contents, apart 
from the illustrations, are " Some Oxford Details,*’ 
by W. G. Newton ; •“ Iford Manor and its Garden 

Sanatoiia for the Community,' bv various writers \ 
and Some Famous Buildings of Portugal,*’ by 
\V alter H. Godfrey. The frontispiece is from a clever 
etching bv W. Walcot entitled • At the House of a 
latiician. The Review \i\ its new shape should 
be a gieat success, and credit is due to all con- 
cerned in its production. 




Tlie Medi.Pval Church Architecture of En-land. Bv Charles 
Herbert Moore. With 2-3 plates in half-tone and*149 illus- 
trations m the text. So. New York and Lend. 1912. 
los. net. Macmillan \ Co. Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C.j 
Structural En^neermg. By A. W. Brightmore, D.Sc., 
31.lnst.L.D \\ ith num^^rous diagrams. New and enlarged 
edition. 10s bd. net. Cassell & Co. Ltd.] 

How to Estimate being The Analysis of Builders’ Prices : 
Diving full details of Estimating for every class of Building 
1 1 T. Rea. F ourth Edition, revised and en- 

larged, with over 400 illustrations. 8o, Lend. 1913. 7s. 6d. 
net. r. Batsford, 04 High Holborn.] 




GKEEXWICH HOSPITAL, KING CHARLES BLOCK : A NOTE OIS SOME 

DIFFERENCES IN DETAIL. 

By W. S. PuRCHOX f.4.]. 


"^HILE working at Greenwich Hospital with 
some students from the University of 
Sheffield it occurred to me that we might possibly 
be able to do some little investigation in connec- 
tion with Mr. Gotch's Paper The Bmffington- 
JJe von shire Collection of Drawings, with special 
leference to the Relations between Inigo Jones and 
John \Vebb ” (Journal R.T.B.A., Third Series, 
YoL XVIII. Xo. 10). 

On ^Ir. Gotch's suggestion, therefore, we 
examined the details of tlie various parts of the 
King Charles block, and a short illustrated account 
of the results of these investigations, which were 
very carefullv carried out by two of the students, 
Mr. J. H. Odom and Mr. H. B. Leighton, may 
possibly not be entirely lacking in interest. Xot. 
iiideed, that thev prove anything new, but ratber 
that they may help to demonstrate more fully and 
clearly tliat which is already known. 

Let us examine for a moment the general plan of 
the hospital [fig. 2]. Of the two blocks nearest 
the river, the King Charles block is the western one. 
The eastern half of this has usually beeu stated 
to have been built bv Webb from the designs of 
Inigo Jones, but the evidence of the Burlington- 
Devonshire drawings leads one to believe that 
Webb was the designer. The western half of the 
river front of this block was built early in the 
eighteenth century on similar lines, probably by 
MTen ; the western half of the southern front was 
built by Campbell, and the long central part of the 
west front was constructed from Stuart s designs 
in 1814. 


The west and north fronts of the Queen Anne 
block, to the east of the King Charles block, were 
built by Wren on the lines of the latter block. 
The south front was built by Campbell, but most 
of the eastern half of this block is the work of 
Hawksmoor, and contains a curious three-sided 
arch form in the front to the court. It should be 
noted that while fig. 2 [page 212] shows the general 
lay-out of the buildings correctly, it is incorrect in 
several minor details ; the colonnades, for instance, 
shown crossing the internal courts of the blocks 
nearest the river do not exist,* 

IVe may now consider some of the external 
details of the King Charles block. It will be 
noted that so far as one can tell from a casual in- 
spection the design and detail of the two halves 
of the north or river front of this block are practi- 
cally the same, the only striking difference being 
that in the eastern half the pediment is sculptured, 
whereas there is no sculpture on the western half 
[see fig. 1], Sculpture also appears in the pedi- 
ment in the centre of the east front of this block, 
and in the pediment in the centre of the east side 
of its inner court, the latter being the only ex- 
ample of scirlpture in the courts to the blocks 
nearest the river [see fig. 3, p. 213]. The pediments 
of the Queen Anne block are unsculptured. The 
panel on the architrave and frieze under the eastern 

* It is stated on a plan in the Works Department office 
at Greenwich that Campbell completed the west and east 
portions of the Queen Anne block, that Ripley worked on 
the south part of this block in 1740, and that the south- 
west corner of the King Charles block was rebuilt by btuart 
in 1709. 
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Fig. 2. -Plan of Green\mch Palace (as existing). 
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pediment of the river front of the King Charles 
block contains an inscription of considerable 
decorative value, but similar panels under the 
western pediment of this block, and under both 
the pediments on the river front of the Queen 
Anne block, lack inscriptions. The central part 
of the west side of the King Charles block is much 
later work bv Stuart (1814), and obviously differs 
in detail from the other parts of this block, the 
architrave to the main entablature, for instance, 
being Avithout enrichments. On a more careful 


The details of some of the enrichments of the 
main cornice, and of the inscription panel on the 
architrave and frie^^e in the eastern half of this 
block, diSer from those of the enrichments on the 
same features in the western half. The cyma 
reversa under the crowning moulding has orna- 
ment differing somewhat in form in the two halves 
of the block, and being much more spread out in 
the western half (10-inch centres as compared with 
4|-inch centres) ; the modillions in the eastern 
half are slightly different in front elevation from 



examination, however, of the two halves of the 
river front of the King Charles block many other 
points of difference may be noted. 

On the eastern half, for instance, it will be 
found that the enrichments on the mouldings of 
the main cornice are carefully spaced so that their 
centre lines agree [see fig. 10, p. 218]. This arrange- 
ment obtains on tlie three outer faces of the 
eastern half of the King Charles block, and on the 
whole of the south front. 

On the western half of the river front of this 
block these enrichments are not arranged on centre 
lines, and the same lack of care in centering may 
be noticed in the main cornice of the two wings on 
the west side of the block, though to a smaller 
extent in the south wing [see fig. 8, p. 216]. 


those in the western half, and on the sides of the 
modillions in the eastern half the volutes have 
flowers in the eyes and the remaining spaces filled 
with ornament, whereas these features are plain in 
the western half.* 

Again, the ornament on the mouldings to the 
inscription panels is somewhat different in type in 
the twQ halves of the block, and while that in the 
east is arranged to 3|-inch centres, that on the 
west is drawn out to 14-inch centres. 

An examination of the capitals of the main order 
of the King Charles block reveals further differ- 
ences, those of the eastern half having deeply-cut 

* The ornament in the bottom moulding of the main 
cornice has four-petalled flowers in the south-west corner 
of the block, two-petalled flowers elsewhere. 
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foliage, spiral grooves on the main stalks, and very 
little foliage on the upper part of the volutes, 
whereas those of the western half have foliage 
much less deeply cut, vertical grooves on the main 
stalks, and more foliage on the upper part of the 
volutes. In the western half all the stems of the 


structed in one block, whereas in the other capitals 
there is a joint at the top of the upper tier of leaves. 

Some of these differences are shoAvn in figs. 8 
and 9. 

Difierences may also he noted between the 
window consoles on the east front and on the end 





IPhoto H. B LeightDn 

Fig. 8. — Greenwich Hospital, King Charles Block : Entablature and 
Capital of Pilvster in North Wing of We^t From. 


main leaves are plain, whereas several of the capi- 
tals in the eastern half have leaf forms carved on 
the stems, and while the bars joining the pairs of 
volutes in the capitals on the western half are 
curved and pierced, these bars in the eastern half 
are, "with one or two exceptions, plain. 

Each of the capitals of the eastern part is con- 


pavilions of the west front of the Eng Charles 
block. Those on the ground floor on the east 
front are carved with leaves overlapping in one 
direction only, no fruit, and a coil at the bottom, 
whereas those in a similar position on the west 
front have leaves overlapping in both directions 
alternately with fruit introduced, three buds in lieu 
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of the coil, and more elaborate ornament in the 
volutes on the sides. Similarly in the case of the 
consoles to the first-floor windows, those on the 
west front have their sides more completely filled 
with ornament and have richer foliage below. 

There are differences, too, between the capitals 


If, again, one considers the attic story of the 
King Cliaries block, it will be found that the 
architraves to the windows differ in different parts, 
those to the earlier work in the eastern half having 
ornament which is less “ drawn-out than that on 
the others.* 



/ 



Fia. 9 .-Gkeen«ich Hospital, King Chablfs Block: Capital of Column in 
Centre of East Front. 


to the pilasters framing the first-floor windows on 
the eastern half of the north front, and those in 
similar positions on the west half, the former hav- 
ing larger volutes with less foliage on the upper 
part, broader and more richly carved stalks be- 
tween the leaves, and more sub-divisions to the 
main leaves. 


The ornament on the mouldings to the panels 
over the eastern pediment on the river front is, 
similarly, different from that on the panels over the 

♦ It seems, however, that when the attic was erected 
over the south-west corner (probably by Hawksmoor) the 
detail of the window architrave was based on the earlier 
work See also footnote on p, 211 to the effect that this 
part was rebuilt by Stuart. 
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western pediment, as in other cases the later orna- 
ment being more drawn-on t than the earlier. 

The differences between these oinainents are 
clearly shown in figs. 1, 5, 6, and 7. 

In the cornice of the attic story in the eastern 
half of this block the dentils are inches wide 
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and 1 inch apart, whereas in the western half they 
are 2^ indies wide and 1 \ inches apart. The orna- 
ment in the cyma re versa below the crowning 
member of this cornice is spaced to Gl-inch centres 
in the eastern half and 1^-inch centres on the 
western half. 

It is usually stated that this attic story, the 
order of wliich always strikes one as being too 


heavy for the work below, was designed by Wren. 
The differences of detail noted above bear out the 
inference which may reasonably be drawn from the 
Burlington-Devonshire drawings, that Webb de- 
si irned the attic. It would seem that when the 
\^estern part was added, probably under Wren’s 
superintendence, the details were 
r j slightly modified. 

The southern fronts of the 
King Charles and Queen Anne 
blocks are attributed to Camp- 
])ell ; but while he probably 
carried out most of this work it 
imist be remembeied that com- 
plete drawings of the eastern half 
of the King CTiarles block are to 
be found in the Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection, and that 
the south front as carried out is 
very similar in the upper part 
to that shown on the drawings, 
the main difference being that 
small windows have been added 
below the main cornice. 

On the ground floor, however, 
an arcade is shown on the draw- 
ings, whereas in the building 
there is a doorway with a small 
window on each side in the pro- 
jecting bay. In the building 
this projecting bay is narrower, 
and the large window on each 
side of it moie richly treated than 
on the drawing [see figs. 10 and 
11]. 

It has already been noted that 
some of the detail of the western 
part of the south front follows 
that of the eastern half rather 
than that of the w'esteni part of 
the river front. 

To sum up the general effect 
of these notes, it seems that, 
excluding the western part of the 
south front and the central part 
of the west front of the King Charles block : 

(1) The details of tlie eastern and western 
halves of this block differ. 

(2) The detail of the western (later) half is more 
drawn-out ” and less spirited than that of tiie 

eastern. 

(3) The detail of the attic story (eastern half) 
is more on the lines of that of the work below, 
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and is difierent from the detail of the later work on fully the details on the various parts of the facades 

the western half. of the building to ascertain whether those which 

The main excuse for the publication of these are apparently the same throughout are actually 
notes is the hope that they may draw the so or not. In doing this, not only will the student 

attention of students to the fact that details add considerably to the interest of his work, but he 

which appear to be the same at a casual inspection will make records of buildings which may prove 



Flu. 11 — Gbkenwkh Hospital, Kixcr Chakles Block: Socth Fkoni. 
From Druwiug m the jlurliULrtou-Devonshii e (’olleetion. 


may prove to be difieient on a closer examination. extremely valuable. It is also very important 

It (toes not suffice, therefore, in niakinsi a measured that the drawiiins be set up to scale on the spot, 

drawing of a building, even if that building is for measured drawings set up at home from 

apparently the most symmetrical and regular work sketclies made on the spot at some previous time 

of Renaissance times, ^nerelv to measure the plan, are often completed with the aid of an imagination 

one bay of the elevation, and those details which which would be far better employed m the pre- 

obviously differ, but it is necessary to check care- paralion of oiiginal designs. 
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ARCHITECTUEE, THE MATRIX OF 
CIVILISATION.” 

Architecture : An Introduction to the History and Theory 
of the Art of Building. By Professor TF. B. Lethaby. 
Sni. So. Land. 1912. I 5 . Jiei. “ Ho)ne University 

Library of Modern Knoirledge.” [IVilliams dt Horgate.] 

Professor Letliaby describes bis little book as 
” an introduction to the history and theory of the 
art of building ” — which is an accurate description 
of the best and most illuminating essay that has 
been written on the subject, I suppose now al- 
most every one knows that Professor Lethaby is a 
master of neat terse sayings which gather together 
and crystallise in form much thought, so rightly, 
that they strike one as inevitable. This little 
book has many ; on the first page we have a 
typical one, Architecture is the matrix of 
civilisation.” The author says that his object in 
writing the book is while outlining the larger 
facts of the history of architecture especially to 
bring out its origin and to call attention to the great 
contributions which from time to time have been 
made to its powers by divers schools ” ; and he adds, 
'■* a small book Avhich does not permit of dealing 
with individual buildings might better suggest the 
onrush of perpetually changing art which while we 
try to grasp it has already put on another form." 
He rightly warns his readers against a mistake not 
uncommonly met with. and adds,*' although it may 
be convenient to study the art of architecture his- 
torically, it must be remembered that archaeology 
is not architecture : . . . archmology is history : 
architecture is the practical art of building, not 
oiilv in the past, but now and in the future.” In 
architecture, more than anywhere, we are the slaves 
of names and categories, and so long as the whole 
held of past architectural experiment is presented 
to us accidentally, only under historical schedules, 
designing architecture is likely to be conceived as 
scholarship rather than as the adaptation of its 
accumulated powers to immediate needs.” And 
again : Great art is not a question of shapes and 
appearancevS which may be copied ; it is fine re- 
sponse to noble requirements ; a living architecture 
is always being hurled forward froin change to 
change." 

He defines architecture as building touched with 
emotion. 

After this very important introductory chapter, 
the book goes on to describe the origins of architec- 
ture. The art of building seems first to have 
gathered power and to have arrived at what we 
may call self-consciousness in the valleys of the Nile 
and of the Tigris . . . Possibly the art of Meso- 
potamia preceded that of Egypt ; but by the Nile 
a large class of prehistoric works has been dis- 
covered which has as yet no parallel in Western 
Asia.” " In the early days of Egypt ... we shall 
best find the origins of architecture as a whole, and 


origins are of great importance for framing a theory 
of art.” 

A most interesting description follows of the de- 
velopment of the art of building from the wooden 
tent pole to the colunm, and from the discovery of 
the square form for a reed-and-mud hut to the 
perfected temple, through accidental development 
to an ordered end. Nothing of true worth has 
ever been invented of malice prepense.” 

The growth of vaulted and arched construction is 
traced from the domed mud-hut, through crude 
sun-dried brickwork, to the true wedge-shaped 
voussoir arch and vault of stone. Our author tells 
of the Egyptian ideal of proportion being, like the 
Greek, based on the feeling that an object to be 
perfect must have all its dimensions related ac- 
cording to some scheme of simple measurement 
which avoids fractional parts.” 

From Egypt we are taken to the much less 
known country of Babylonia, and then to Crete. 
" Egypt, Babylonia, and Crete were the three cen- 
tres of early civilisation representing Africa, Asia, 
Europe, which from an early period, and for long, 
acted upon one another. If the origins of art in 
Babylonia were as fully known as those in Egypt, 
the story of architecture might have to begin in 
Asia instead of Egypt.” It seems that an arch 
was discovered at Nippur as early as 3800 B.c., 
and that “ Babylonia was a land of temples when 
Egypt was a land of tombs.” 

We come to a very interesting resume of recent 
discoveries of temples and palaces, with much that 
will be new to most readers, in which the growth of 
dome and vault construction is traced from very 
early times, as well as the early development of 
ornament. 

From the first European style of architecture in 
the islands of the .Egean, the art of the heroic age 
with which the Homeric poems deal, . . . .” the 
author takes us to Greece, whose art, he says, is 
rather the resumption of the old tradition than a 
new departure.” He gives us a brilliant descrip- 
tion of the growth and development of Greek archi- 
tecture (not without illuminating comment, es- 
pecially on the question of proportions) in which he 
tells much of interest about Greek building, hither- 
to not sufficiently noticed by writers on Greek 
architecture. He points out, among other things, 
that the Greeks used hip-roofs, mullioned windows, 
spiral staircases, which they seem to have invented, 
marble doors turning on a - globular pivot which 
worked accurately in a cavitv,” and socketed 
drainpipes and traps for drainage work. 

The last paragraph of this chapter is so im- 
portant that I feel it must be quoted in full : — 

“I have endeavoured to show how this ‘ incredible 
beauty 01 Greek architecture was arrived at by con- 
from the most humble beginnings. 
The Greeks endeavoured to perfect a limited subject- 
matter and to create eternal types. This mysterious 
Greek architecture was but one customary way of 
oing uildings, after all; and recent researches have 
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shown that in origin the forms are barbaric and acci- 
dental — accidental, that is, in the sense that with other 
conditions they would have been different. There is 
little cesthetic mystery about the mud walls and wooden 
I'.rops which became a cella and peristyle, or in the 
overhanging eaves which became a cornice. The w’on- 
derfiil thing is the Greek spirit, and if we would share 
that we should concern ourselves with perfecting stock- 
brick walls, chimneys, and dow'npipcs rather than 
designing pseudodipteral peristyles and Doric triglyphs 
— that IS, as builders; as scholars, let us know' all that 
may be know'ii. An attempt to ‘ design ’ in architecture 
outside need and beyond custom is like inventing a 
strange alphabet w'hich does not correspond to words 
and meanings. It is quite easy and quite futile. 
Forms are nothing in themselves ; they are only enve- 
lopes of the spirit of architecture/' 

The story is carried on in the next chapter, with 
the effects of Eastern influences due to Alexander's 
conquests, and the " great new factor in the powers 
of European architecture/’ the use of the arch and 
the vault uniting architecture with engineering, and 
the effect of the change from the Classical idea of 
measured perfection to the big and strange. " It 
was on the wide foundations laid at this time that 
the mighty engineering of Rome was reared.” 

The theory that Roman art was derived from the 
Etruscans is swept away, although they probably 
first adopted the Greek traditions and handed them 
on to the Romans.” '' At the time of Roman ex- 
pansion, the current architecture having great de- 
mands made on it, could not throw off the old 
wrappings quickly enough ; they were, in fact, 
burst by the new engineering spirit, but vestiges of 
the old features remained as superficial adorn- 
ments/’ 

An excellent general idea is given of Roman 
planning, construction, and decoration from the use 
of sun-dried bricks of early times. Timber- work 
was highly developed in roof trusses of wide span. 
The principle of trussing seems to have been a 
Roman invention.” 

The art of planning was carried very far by 
Roman architects, “ and was pursued as research 
into the possibilities of form and combination.” 

The soullessness of Roman decoration is pointed 
out and described as giving “ a voice to matter as 
Greek had expressed mind ” — while the Roman 
ideal of construction is the most perfect and gene- 
rally applicable that may be imagined, *' A typi- 
cal Roman building was of one piece, an artificial 
monolith. . . . This is the method of nature, and 
it is an idea that modern architects w'ould do well 
to consider. The great architectural question of 
to«day is how to build common damp-proof walls ; 
simple solid floors ; and above all, roofs better than 
the thin slate lids we are accustomed to. We need 
neither Gieek nor Gothic, but an efficient method, 
and all our pre-occupations about ’ styles ’ block 
the way, not only to high utility, but to high ex- 
pression.” 

The next chapter takes us through early Christian 
and Byzantine architecture. In the fourth cen- 


tury, when the persecution of Christians ended, 
churches were built all over the Empire. Small 
plans are given, illustrating three types of church, 
the basilican, cruciform- Byzantine, and a round 
church. A charming description of the ’’ most per 
feet existing early-Christian church,” that of the 
Holy i^ativity at Bethlehem, 327 a.d., ends with 
these words : ** It is the Roman alphabet in a 
CTiristian sentence, it is modern and universal.” 

The various changes in provincial Roman work, 
particularly in the Eastern and African provinces, 
are briefly but clearly traced, and the very strong 
contemporary Eg}q)tian influence on early-Chris- 
tian art which modern research has revealed is 
described, together with influences from Asia Minor 
and the East which resulted in Byzantine archi- 
tecture. ” The simplest mark of the Byzantine 
style is to be found in the substitution of the domed 
and vaulted church for the wood-roofed basilica.” 
It seems there were other schools besides that of 
Constantinople in Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt, 
which are gradually being made known to us. 
‘‘ In the buildings of Syria and Asia Minor, 
several new methods and ideas were brought into 
architecture. Windows with arched heads are 
gathered in groups, and a circular light is at times 
associated with them. Two round-headed lights 
with a circular eye just above were often used in 
the gable end of a church.” 

The idea of grouping piers and columns dates 
back to Justinian’s time, as shown by the recently 
discovered church at Sergiopolis, the interesting 
plan of which appears here. The origin of the 
Gothic cusp is traced from the scallop shell in the 
hollowed crown of niches in late Roman work, and 
the beginnings of ribbed vaulting to early buildings 
in Asia Minor. 

The author acknowledges the debt of universal 
architecture to the early Christian and Byzantine 
builders, and tells how, “ in addition to evolving 
types of churches, they carried far the explora- 
tion of domical construction, and made wonderful 
balanced compositions of vaults and domes over 
complex plans. They formed the belfry tower from 
the Pharos and fortification towers. We owe to 
them the idea of the vaulted basilican church, which, 
spreading westward over Europe, made our great 
vaulted cathedrals possible. They entirely recast 
the secondary forms of architecture : the column 
was taught to carry an arch, the capital was re- 
considered as a bearing block and became a feature 
of extraordinary beauty. The art of building was 
made free from formulas, and architecture became 
an adventure in building once more.'* 

The development of Persian and Arabian art and 
its influence on Europe is briefly told. Generally, 
the Arabian may be said to be an Eastern offshoot 
of Byzantine art modified by Persian, Indian, and 
Chinese elements.” And so we are led on to 
Romanesque art, *’ the new blood in architec- 
ture,” as it is described, and we reach that with 

G G 
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which, most of us are more familiar, and about 
which there is less that is new to say. But the way 
it is said is quite new and fresh and keenly interest- 
ing. We read : Among the contributions made to 
architecture in the Eomanesque period, the first 
place must be given to the perfecting of the cathe- 
dral plan, and, indeed, of its whole constructive 
type. The builders of after years had only to re- 
fine it to find themselves on the verge of Gothic. 
The problems of vaulting were worked out to the 
point when it became the controlling factor in the 
scheme. Ribbed vaulting, a great architectural 
power, was either invented by the Romanesque 
builders or developed from some Eastern source. 
The disposition of towers was tried in ev'ery possi- 
ble combination, and the stone spire was evolved.'’ 

A chapter is given to the Saxon and Norman 
schools which opens with : '' The study of both 
Saxon and Norman periods of Romanesque art in 
England has been neglected. If we had a com- 
prehensive and fully illustrated account of our 
early art, it would seem that it is for us of extra- 
ordinary interest and had much of great beauty,” 
and is followed by a description of the work of these 
schools which shows very considerable knowledge 
of what is left. It is necessarily brief, but it may 
possibly stir up some one to take up this matter. 
An unknown field of research in the architecture of 
our own country is very suggestive. 

If the chapter on Romanesque art is interesting, 
that on Gothic building in France — The Archi- 
tecture of Energy ” is an inspiring poem. Nothing 
better has been written about it. Short as it is, it 
tells as well as can be told what the essence of 
Gothic art is. There is no high-faluting ; just a 
shozt, commonsensible analysis and description, 
but one that stirs to the very depths. As one reads 
the unsurpassed glories of French mediaeval art 
glow again with fresh hfe and intensity. It is im- 
possible to quote from it, one could only quote the 
whole chapter, which rises above the high level of 
the rest of the book. 

No one loves and admires our English Gothic 
architecture more than I do, hut I feel Professor 
Lethaby is right in not claiming that it even aimed 
as high, much less attained to the standard of the 
French. It certainly comes next, and is only sur- 
passed by the very best examples of our neighbours’ 
work. ‘‘ The ruling temper of English Gothic at 
its high time is a spirit of sweetness which con- 
trasts with the soaring grandeur of the French 
cathedrals. The theory of stonework construc- 
tion at maximum stress was never perfectly 
giasped.” He defends so ably the use of the old 
names, Early-English, Decorated, Perpendicular, 
which have been much criticised, that I think many 
of us who have partly dropped them will revert to 
them again — they are closely associated with very 
delightful early enthusiasms. I wonder whether 
he has done full justice to English perpendicular 
work, which is peculiarly our own ; I feel it should 


have been added to the “ special contributions 
which were made by the English school to the 
traditions of mediseval Gothic art.” 

The chapter on the Renaissance is a valuable 
one. The author tells of its almost inevitable 
birth in Italy, and says, “ Perhaps if it had taken 
some different turning it might have been more 
obviously beneficial ; as it was, there was not only 
eagerness to learn and to bring back forgotten 
powers to architecture, but there was eagerness as, 
well to forget what the intervening time had 
gained. In looking back, art loses its life.” He 
points out that the Renaissance has led to noble 
expression in individual arts where there was 
a second inspiration as well as that of antiquity, 
and how in all, direct reference to nature 
comes in at the source. Such refreshment was 
excluded from the purview of the sanctioned 
architecture in the grand style ” ; and he truly adds, 
“ It must, I think, be admitted by those who have 
in part understood the great primary styles, Greek 
or Gothic, that the Renaissance is a style of bore- 
dom. However beautiful single works may be, it 
tends to be bhnd, pufiy, and big-wiggy.” He 
points out how the very rules of the game make 
it to a certain extent unplayable since they apply 
to columnar temples, and not to buildings with 
enclosing walls, windows, floors, staircases, and 
roofs. 

In the final chapter the modern position is re- 
viewed. He points out how when the driving 
force of the Renaissance weakened, the various 
revivals began, Greek, Gothic, and then a revival 
of a revival, all of which have led to failure and 
disappointment. He then shortly examines what 
he calls ‘'the two esthetic superstitions ” about 
beauty in architecture which stand in the way of 
our attaining it— the idea of a more or less definite 
rule of proportion, and of an abstract beauty, and 
he points out the mistake of both. 

He suggests that when the series of Renaissance 
styles reach their end, we may expect that on the 
then existing basis, whether it may be sham Greek 
or sham Gothic, a movement will be imperceptibly 
entered on, which will transform the chaos into 
another order. Are we not already doing this ? I 
seem to see signs of it in the best modern work, but 
possibly one is too near to judore. 

Every word of this chapter should be read and 
digested ; it is the result of much thought, and full 
of idea. Many will, I am sure, at first rebel against 
the author’s advice ; it will be said that it leaves 
no room for the artist. I certainly differ from him 
in thinking that hardness can be anything than a 
serious demerit under any circumstances, it is ono 
of the bad faults of much modern wmrk. But bear- 
ing in mind what he has said about art and beauty 
in the earher part of the book, particularly in the 
spirit of Greek and Gothic art, and applying this 
to ourselves and the future as well as we can, I 
think his ad\ice is sound, and that probably upon 
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some such lines as he suggests, the future of the 
art of architecture must be built, if it is to have a 
future, 

Charles Spooxer [F.]. 
OUE CATHEDEAL CHUECHES. 

Englibh ami RVZs/i Catkedrah. By Thonias Binham 
Atkinscni. With 20 illustrations m colour by Walter 
I)eetei\ R.B,A., 20 in monotone^ ajid 48 plans, 8o. 
Lond. 1912. 10s. 6J. net. \ Methuen d Co., 36 Essex 

Street, Strand.] 

It is unusual in these days to find a fresh archi- 
tectural book which savours neither of Euskin 
nor of Baedeker; such, however, is Mr. Atkinson’s 
English and Welsh Cathedrals. The book de- 
scribes thirty-seven churches in 350 pages, and, 
of course, only pretends to put the leading facts 
of their history in a concise and handy form, and 
this it does most admirably. 

There is a short well-written introductory 
chapter, in which a good deal of stress is laid upon 
the differences between the secular and the regular 
churches, and the cathedrals are described in four 
groups, “ the Canons' Churches, the Monks' 
Churches, the Foundations of Henry VIII., and the 
Xew Sees.” This is not absolutely logical, since 
for architectural purposes the Augustinian Canons 
were practically monks and yet their church 
at Carlisle is described among the Canon’s 
Churches ” and those at Oxford and Bristol among 
the "foundations of Henry VIII.” On the other 
hand, the Benedictine Churches of Gloucester, 
Chester, and Peterborough are classified as 
foundations of Henry VIII., while that of St. 
Albans, as well as the Augustinian Church of 
Southwark and the Canons' Churches ” of Man- 
chester, Eipon, and Southwell are described as the 
Cathedrals of '' New Sees.” 

There seem to he remarkably few slips in the 
book, but the presbytery vault at St. Albans 
must be earlier than the date assigned to it (1420) 
since the original paintings can be traced under- 
neath the eagles and lambs with which Abbot 
Wheathampstead caused it to be redecorated. 
Again, though we are told part of the story of the 
central tower at Wells, we are not by any means 
told the whole of it, but then one does not expect 
to find unlimited information in a book of this size. 

The author is to be commended for his discre- 
tion in dealing with the modern alterations and 
restorations of our cathedrals. Mhat he does say 
about these is sound and temperate ; on the one 
hand he makes no wild statements to the effect 
that the buildings have ceased to be ancient monu- 
ments, that they have lost all beauty and interest 
in the process they have undergone and so forth ; 
on the other hand he does not drop into poetry ” 
or teli us in reverberating language that amongst 
the many admiranda of their elegant interiors are 
the instnunenta produced in the ateliers of Messrs. 
Pope and Chappell. It is refreshing, however, 


to observe that his righteous wrath is kindled 
when he tells his readers of the deplorable fate of 
St. Albans. 

The illustrations are hardly up to the mark. 
The plans are clearly drawn but would have been 
more instructive if they had all been reproduced 
to the same scale. Of the water-colour drawings 
those of York and Wells are good, but it has not 
been the privilege of many people to have seen 
Lincoln Minster with a rose-pink Chapter-house 
and lavender-coloured roofs, 

Charles A. Nicholson [F.]. 

FIREPLACES. 

The Eyiglish Fireplace : A History of the Development of 
the Chimney, Chimney-piece, aJid Firegrate, with their 
Accessories, from the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. By L. A. Shuffrey. Illus- 
trated by 130 collotype plates from photographs chiefly 
by R". Galsivorthy Davie, and many other illustrations. 
Sm. 4o, Bond. 1912. 215. net. [B. T. Batsford.] 

Despite the large output in recent years of works 
on architecture, and on particular features of build- 
ings, the fireplace has had to wait for adequate 
illustration till the issue of Mr. Shuffrey s handsome 
volume. And 3^et the subject is a very important 
one, since the hearth is still metaphorically, as it 
once was literally, the centre and focus of the home. 

It is uncertain in what age man first learnt to 
kindle a fire in order to cook his meat or warm his 
body, but he must very soon have found some sort 
of screen necessary to protect it from the wind, 
and from this to a roof is but a short step ; hence 
the circular form of all primitive huts. This form 
still survives in the wigwam of the North American 
Indian and the iglos of the Eskimo — ^the latter 
warmed by a blubber lamp. Another interesting 
survival of the primitive hearth and reredos is 
given by the author (fig. 10) from the Shetland 
Islands, where they seem to be still in use. 

The ^liddle Ages saw the evolution of the fire- 
place from this primitive open hearth to the re- 
cessed form, differing only in detail from that of 
to-day ; and this section of the book is certainly the 
best part of it and could hardly be improved upon, 
the illustrations being particularly good and 
apposite. In the course of it the author makes the 
interesting suggestion that the shelves or corbels 
often found on either side of the lintels of hooded 
fireplaces were intended to counteract the thrust 
of the straight arches — an explanation more in 
accordance with general principle of Mediaeval 
architecture, that changes of form were always 
made for practical reasons, than the generally 
accepted one that these shelves were intended to 
hold lights, for which purpose they are ill-adapted. 
He seems, however, rather to have lost sight of this 
principle in his account of the change from hooded 
to recessed fireplaces, the fact being that it is im- 
possible to construct a purely hooded fireplace 
which will not smoke dismally. This smoke dififi- 
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culty — at first little regarded by our ancestors, 
who, indeed, professed to regard wood smoke as a 
prophylactic — must yet, on the introduction of 
glass windows and other devices for keeping out 
the cold, have been a very real nuisance ; hence 
the gradual setting back of the hearth into the wall 
till the hood became superfluous. 

The sections devoted to Renaissance and Latin 
work are not quite so good ; the former, in par- 
ticular. seems rather overweighted by the number 
of illustrations — many of them almost duplicates — 
and some incoherence in their arrangement. 
They are, however, so good in themselves that it 
were ungracious to complain of this liberality. 

We have ever as a nation been peculiarly open to 
foreign influence in art, and were particularly so in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it 
would be an interesting exercise for the student to 
try and trace this influence in the examples here 
given. Some were probably imported ready made 
— as, for instance, the lower part of that at Plas 
Maur (fig. 93), and probably those from Old Charl- 
ton (Plates XV. and LXIII.) — from the Low 
Countries. 

At Bucklebury is a typical Francois I. example 
(fig. 95), and French also is that at Upper Swell 
(Plate XXVI.). The Bolsover Castle mantel (Plate 
XXVIL) is Italian, and probably also that in the 
dining-room at Old Charlton (Plate LXXVIIL). 
Many of the fine eighteenth-century marble 
mantels to be found in this country were made to 
order in Italy, just as many of the contemporary 
mural monuments in our churches were. 

French Louis XV. mantels were also imported, 
but they were generally modified in proportion to 
suit our higher and narrower fireplaces. 

Among the things which might be more ade- 
quately treated if a second edition were called for 
is the evolution of the coal-fire grate, of which 
little is said in the present volume. Owing to the 
fact that till the end of tlie seventeenth century 
wood was .still used as fuel by the wealthy, except 
in the North, there are A'eiy few good examples 
before that date, the Holyiood ones being, perhaps, 
the sole exceptions. The example at Weald Hall 
(fig. 150), called Jacobean, is a typical eighteenth- 
century ba.^ket with earliei- dogs, and the two 
baskets at Penshurst (Plates LXVIII. and LXIX.) 
are not earlier than 1700. A fine Queen Anne 
grate is to be found at Blenheim, and from that time 
an unbroken .sequence can lie traced down to the 
nineteenth century. 

It is said that this }>ook is the outcome of ten 
years' work, and it is difficult to realise the amount 
of patient re.seaich which must have gone to the 
making of it. Mr. Shuffrey and his coadjutor 
have not (except in very rare instances) been con- 
tent with second-hand examples, and the amount 
of ground covered by them from the Shetlands 
to J^outh Cornwall must have been enormous. 

C, E. 8ayer [H.]. 


A BUILDING TEXT-BOOK. 

Building Construction {Advanced Course). Seventh 

Edition. By Charles F. Mitchell. 8 o. Loiid. 1912. 

65 . net. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holbo7'n.] 

Mr. Mitchell's book on Building Construction 
is already well known to the profession, and its 
popularity and usefulness is proved by the fact 
that a seventh edition has been required. 

A comparison of the new edition with the fifth 
edition shows that much of the work has been re- 
written, and a considerable amount of new infor- 
mation is included. The chapters on columns 
and stancheons and girders have been consider- 
ably enlarged, while the chapter on reinforced 
concrete is practically new, and brings the work 
right up to date. 

It is a matter for regret that some of the infor- 
mation which the volume contains is given in such 
a form that the average architect will not be able 
to make much practical use of it. The tables 
giving the chemical analyses of A^arious building 
materials are no doubt useful and instructive to 
the chemist, for he will recognise the 'properties 
which the chemical constituents imply. The 
architect, however, has usually only a limited 
knowledge of chemistry, and he has neither the 
time nor the means at his disposal for making a 
chemical analysis or testing samples of materials 
which he proposes to use. Undigested facts such 
as these should be excluded and in their place a 
great deal of information might be given in such a 
form that it could be applied to practice by those 
for whom the book is ostensibly written. 

The supervision of builders' work is one of the 
most responsible functions which the architect is 
called upon to perform ; yet wheie can he find a 
text-book that deals with the thousand and one 
defects to which builders' work and materials are 
liable, setting forth the symptoms that should 
put the architect on his inquiry, and indicating 
the causes and the remedies and precautions he 
should adopt to prevent or cure them I Where 
would the medical student be if the only available 
books were treatises on anatomy, while works on 
the symptoms, treatment, and cine of disea.se were 
non-existent I A chapter on Defects in building, 
their cause and cure " would be invaluable. 

There should also be achapter devoted to**Tricks 
of the trade, or How not to build ' ' pointing 
out th().se all too common su])stitutions of inferior 
materials and workmanship which the unscrupulous 
will sometimes attempt to pa.ss off for what is 
usually specified and which are so liable to go 
undetected by the inexperienced. The student 
.should be instructed in ” what to look for ” when 
he is called upon to supervi.se builders' work, in- 
stead of being left to glean this invaluable know- 
ledge by sad persona] experience. It is suggested 
that this point of view might })e given moie con- 
sideration in future editions. 
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It is evident that the author and publisher have 
spared na time or trouble in their task, and the 
book is one which is worthy of a place on the book- 
shelf of every architect. — A. R. Coxder [-!.]• 

SUFFOLK CHURCHES. 

The County Churches of Suffolk. By T. H. Bryant. 

So. Land. 1912. 2 vols. Price 5s., or 3s. each sepa- 

rately. [George Allen ct* Co., 44-45 Bathbone Place, W.] 

The series of volumes upon the County Churches 
of England now being published by Messrs. Allen 
& Co. should appeal to a large field of readers, for 
up to the present time the only available sources 
of information have been the large Kelly directories, 
which are cumbrous and beyond the reach of most 
students, or the various county guides, in which, 
too often, the most interesting churches are left un- 
inentioned, if outside the itinerary of the author. 

The publishers have already issued volumes 
dealing with the churches of Notts, Surrey, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Norfolk, containing short, clear, 
and concise accounts of the fabrics and their more 
interesting fittings and adornments, rood and par- 
close screens, stalls, pulpits, wall-paintings, old 
stained glass and brasses, and the excellent 
standard attained in these volumes has been well 
maintained by Mr. T. H. Bryant in the two 
volumes that he has compiled upon the Suffolk 
churches, which give a description of every ancient 
church in that county, no small undertaking when 
we find that there are no less than 533 to deal with. 

The work is in two volumes, Western and 
Eastern divisions respectively, and the churches are 
described alphabetically in the twenty-nine Deanery 
divisions, prefaced by a well written introductory 
chapter which lucidly deals with the ecclesiastical 
history of the county. Mr. Bryant notes that 
Suffolk was not Christianised until a.d. 630, when 
the Burgundian priest Felix settled in the county ; 
but so great was the success of his mission and the 
enthusiasm of the people that before a.d. 1100 
no fewer than 398 churches existed, representing 
roughly a church for every fifty inhabitants, and 
at that time Suffolk surpassed all the other 
counties in this respect. 

The actual fabrics erected by such an enthusi- 
astic people are well worth careful study, and it is 
to be doubted if any other district can vie in its 
church work with East Anglia. Especially is this 
the case in the fifteenth and the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, when the rapid increase of the 
population, due to immigration from the Low 
Countries and elsewhere, and the prosperous cloth 
weaving industry, led to founding new and rebuild- 
ing niany existing churches upona magnificent scale. 
This is well exemplified in the churches of St. James 
and St. Mary at Bury xSt. Edmunds, the latter over 
200 feet long ; the churches at Long Melford, 
Lavenham, and many others noted by Mr. Bryant, 
too numerous to mention here. The western tower 
of Lavenham Church is a notable example of 


the great size attained in some of this later work. 
It is probably the largest in plan in England, at 
the summit being roughly thirty-six feet square, 
spreading out with its beautiful angle buttresses 
at the base to 57 feet on plan, and although never 
finished its height is 110 feet. 

Mr. Bryant writes instructively upon the 
materials used. The earlier churches are mainly 
constructed with rubble walling, flints or beach 
pebbles being used for this purpose with Roman 
bricks or tiles worked in. Building stone there 
was none, all had to be brought in, some from 
Caen, other from Barnack or elsewhere, in any 
case by a long and in those days risky passage by 
sea, so that stone was used lovingly and the ut- 
most detail wrought out of it. At the beginning 
of the fifteenth century the practice of facing the 
churches with dressed or squared flints came into 
vogue, arranged in panels formed wdth stone 
dressings, and this method when well done was 
practically everlasting. Much of this work is most 
admirable in its design and execution, for instance, 
the clerestories of Coddenham, Saxmundham, and 
Earl Stonham Churches, and the porches at Hales- 
worth, Mendlesham, Blythford and Southwold. 
The smaller village churches were probably 
thatched with reeds, and this form of roofing still 
survives in about twenty churches. 

The later and more important buildings have 
leaded roofs, and, when the naves are clerestoried, 
often with parapets above, but it may be questioned 
whether this is artistically better in effect than the 
simple, boldly-projecting overhang of the leaden 
eaves, which give a deep band of shadow, more 
effective than the somewhat monotonous range of 
battlement and pinnacle, as seen at Blythburgh 
and Southwold. Structurally, when the wood 
framing of roofs is of the hammer-beam type, the 
parapet is a mistake and more rarely used. 

The detailed descriptions of each church as 
given by Mr. Bryant are very much to the point, 
and as far as our observation extends are mainly 
correct. We note, however, that the west tower 
of Long Melford is stated to have been built in 
1711, but this Georgian tower was replaced some 
years ago by the modern Gothic tower, which 
is shown in one of the photographic illustrations. 

The author has done well to adhere to the old 
terms, Norman, Early English, Decorated and 
Perpendicular, in noting the buildings and details. 

It would have been instructive if a few typical 
ground plans, indicating the progression from the 
simple early unaisled churches to the splendid 
planning of the later churches, could have been 
included, and a map of the Deanery divisions, and 
a note of the nearest railway station to each 
church, would have added to the utility of the book. 
These, however, are A^ery minor defects, and the 
student has every reason to be thankful to Mr. 
Bryant for the care and research which he has 
devoted to these very handy volumes. 

W. G. Horseman, Licentiate. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Prizes and Studentships 1912-13. 

The Annual Exhibition of Designs and Drawings 
submitted for the Institute Prizes and Studentships 
was held at the K.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, 
and was open to the public from Tuesday 21st 
January, to Monday 3rd February. The number 
of competitors was 92, which, as the following table 
shows, is considerably above the average for the 
preceding ten years : — 

Year 1903 ’04 ’05 '(Hi ’07 ’OS ’09 TO ’ll ’12 

Competitors 79 69 73 80 87 61 71 70 64 61 

The Exhibition was visited by over 1,400 persons. 

The meeting last 3Ionday for the Annual Ad- 
dresses to Students and the Presentation of Prizes 
was very largely attended, the special guests of the 
Council including Sir Lewis Selby- Bigge, K.C.B., 
Permanent Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A. [Hon, A.\ Sir George 
Frampton. R.A. [Hon. .1.], Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
R.A. [Hon. A.], Sir Henry A. Miers, F.R.S., Princi- 
pal (*f the University of London, Professor E. S. 
Prior, F.S.A. \F.]. Mr. Goodhue, of the firm of 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson (Boston, Mass.), and 
Mr. Evelyn Shaw, of the British School at Rome. 
Past Presidents were represented by Sir Aston 
Webb, C.B., C.Y.O., R.A., and Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

The preliminary business of the meeting included 
an announcement by Mr. Guy Dawber that the 
Council had nominated Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., for this year's Royal Gold ^ledal, the 
nomination being based on his executed works as 
an architect and his distinguished contributions to 
the literature of architecture. The enthusiastic 
applause which greeted the announcement left no 
doubt as to the popularity of the Council's .selection. 

Mr. Curtis Green's Review of the Students’ Work 
was illustrated by lantern slides prepared from the 
drawing.s themselve.s, some forty or more strainers 
being .shown in this way. The innovation — for this 
is the first time the experiment has been tried — 
added much to the interest and enjoyment of the 
proceedings ; the audience were able to follow the 
critic’s points with intelligence, and to the students 
themselves the value of the criticism was enor- 
mously enhanced. 


State- Aided Art Training. 

The Times of the 4th inst. publishes in its Educa- 
tional Supplement a letter from the President, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., correcting one or two 
misconceptions which he thinks may arise from a 
recently published letter of Mr. Alan Cole in regard 
to State-aided art training in England : — 

Mr. Cole suggeMs (says Mr. Blomfield) that the aim 
of reformers is to induo-e the Government to enter “ the 
domains of our architects, our builders, our uphol- 
sterers, our glass and pottery manufacturers, dictating 
standards of taste and achievement to them and organ- 
ising and protecting factories for such things.” 

Mr. Cole must surely know that the aim of those who 
are seriously concerned about the condition of State- 
aided training in England is nothing of the sort. What 
artists object to in our j^resent methods of training is 
that so much of it is make-believe. What they want to 
do is to stop playing with the crafts and get to thereat 
thing, and what they contend for in State-aided train- 
ing in the industrial arts is not that workshops should 
be established ad hoc, but that all these crafts should 
be taught in connection with existing factories and 
workshops, and should not be taught as a mere matter 
of design on paper. This is a totally different position 
from that put into our mouths by Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole’s history is not quite accurate as to Francis 1 . 
Henry II., and Catherine de Medicis, and the example 
that I gave from Colbert’s reorganisation of the art of 
France was only intended to show that that great states- 
man fully realised that training in design and in pro- 
cess must go hand-in-hand and that the divorce of the 
training school {even if they be “ fine, well-built, well- 
equipped institutions for art training,” as Mr. Cole puts 
it. and quite unrelated as I put it) from the workshop 
and the factory can only lead to disaster in industrial 
art. Great play has been made with certain alleged 
errors in the statistics used by the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Royal College. Even if those figures 
were erroneous, the case for reform and development 
would not be materially affected, for the ominous facts 
remain that there are a great many more artists about 
than can find emploj^ment, that the attempt to bring 
the manufacturer and State-trained designer into touch 
has in the main failed, and that the average of work 
-sent up year by year from the art schools to the 
National Competition is lamentably low. Arguments 
based on the very attractive little exhibitions annually 
given of selected works from the National Competition 
are beside the point, because they show only the best 
and not the interminable waste of inadequate work 
which lies below. That this should be the result of all 
the effort and all the expenditure of the State is not the 
fault of the art masters, still less of the Board of Edu- 
cation, but the fault of an ill-considered sv.‘'tcm never 
thoroughly thought out or organised on -any'clear logical 
basis ; and what is aimed at is 2iot the total upheaval of 
the present system, but its intelligent reorganisation 
and development on practical lines. I would remind 
Mr. Cole, who is a little unkind to the Standing Com- 
mittee at Whitehall, that artists do, after all, know 
their own business of the arts, and that jf they do not, 
certainly nobody else does. 

As to the Royal College of Art, with the exception of 
his comparison with the Ecole des Beaux Arts, to which 
it bears little or no resemblance, I accept all that Mr. 
Cole says as to its great opportunities. My only 
criticism is that such scanty justice is done to those 
opportunities, and tliat, again, through no fault of its 
able and devoted staff; in spite of its unrivalled advan- 
tages of position and resource, the work of the Roval 
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College is in the main limited to the manufacture of art 
masters, instead of being, as it should be, a great 
national centre of training for all the most promising 
young artists of the country. 

The Danger to St. PauTs : Wren's Problem and 
Method. 

Mr. Macartney's Paper under the above heading 
in The Times of the 1st February forms so lucid and 
comprehensive a summary of the history of the 
fabric of St. Paul’s, and of the dangers which 
threaten the structure, that it is thought worth 
while to reprint it here. It will serve as a useful 
appendix to Mr. Macartney’s Paper, The Present 
Condition of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” read before the 
Institute in November 1907 [Journal. 23rd Nov. 
1907]. 

Wren, in a memorial which he presented to the Bishop 
of Rochester, relating to the restoration of West- 
minster Abbey in 1713, gave in a few words what I 
cannot but think represents his considered and mature 
opinion on the subject of architecture. He writes ; 

“ It is by due consideration of the static principles, and 
the right poising of the weights of the butments to the 
arches, that good architecture depends : and the but- 
ments ought to have equal gravity on both sides.” He 
was by this time eighty-one years old, and had been 
practising as an architect for over fifty years. St. 
Paul’s was then nearly completed and he had seen all 
his work actually finished, so that the words quoted 
above may be taken as his last word on the subject. 
One cannot help W'ondering whether he did not feel con- 
siderable doubts about the foundations of St. Paul’s, 
knowing as he did that he had imposed a greater 
weight on the soil upon which he built than had the 
builders of the Abbey upon the soil on which they had 
raised their structure. 

Of architectural training, as we understand it at the 
present day. Wren appears to have had none: nor. in- 
deed, except for a short vi.sit to Paris in 1665, did he 
hav^e the advantage of foreign travel like Inigo Jones, 
his predecessor. During his stay in Paris, however, 
he was very industrious, every day visiting the Louvre, 
which w'as then in course of erection. Wren was pre- 
cocious as a youth, but his bent was not towards art. 
Mathematics engrossed his attention, and afterwards 
astronomy, and physical experiments always seem to 
have had a strange fascination for him. He was a 
brilliant academic success, being Professor of 
Astronomy at Gresham College, London, a post which 
he resigned on becoming Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford. However little he knew of 
architecture, his knowledge of statics would no doubt 
make up for some deficiency in the field of construction. 
His early commissions to carry out works in architec- 
ture, such as Pembroke College Chapel, Cambridge, 
and the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, were most 
likely obtained through family influence, his father 
being Dean of Windsor, and his uncle Bishop of 
Ely. Possibly the sufferings of these loyal Churchmen 
during the Commonwealth and the influence of his 
devoted friend, Evelyn, prevailed on Charles II. to 
create a special post for him — that of assistant to the 
Surveyor-General. In this new capacity he was called 
upon at once to give his advice about the repairing of 
old St. Paul’s. Very little work, however, was done 
before the fabric was rendered much more ruinous by 
the Great Fire of 1666. It is clear that his practical 
sense told him that the patching up of the old cathedral 


would be a waste of money. When at last it was 
decided to rebuild St. Paul's, an opportunity was 
afforded him of accomplishing his long-cherished desire 
to build a dome. He evidently had some difficulty 
with regard to this feature; for he says, “Among all 
the compostures of the ancients, we find ^ no cupolas- 
raised above the necessary loading of the hemisphere,” 
as in the case of the Pantheon and “ Sancta Sophia 
but in deference to the general taste of the time, which 
had been accustomed to nothing but steeples, he con- 
cluded that it should be raised to a remarkable altitude. 
This may explain the extraordinary erection he pro- 
posed to add height to the depressed dome of the 
“ warrant ” design. 

For St. Paul’s Wren set himself to devise a dome of 
an unusual type, poising and counter-poising his weights 
and thrusts till he achieved one of the greatest marvels 
of building construction. 

THE DOME AND FOUNDATIONS. 

There are three cardinal points which have to be con- 
sidered in relation to the dome — construction, the 
materials employed, and the soil beneath the fabric. 
As regards the first, the entire weight of the dome rests 
on eight piers, which, vast as they look, are in reality 
much smaller in proportion than those of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. Thirty-two thousand tons are supported by 
eight piers. This means that each square foot is sub- 
jected to a pressure of thirteen tons at the level of the 
springing of the arches, a load somewhat beyond that 
considered safe in the practice of modern engineering; 
but, if we come lower to where the piers rest on the 
potters’ earth, we find that owing to the spread of the 
foundations, each foot of the soil is subjected to a 
pressure of 5'68 tons per foot, still encroaching upon 
the margin of safety recognised by engineers to-day. 
Wren was, however, consistent with regard to his 
scientific conception of building ; he writes : “ If the 
Butment be more than enough, ’tis an idle expense of 
Materialls: if too little it (the Arch) will fall.” True 
to his convictions, he cut down his materials as far as 
he dared, in order to avoid superfluity. Had he spread 
the footings in the foundations of the dome in con- 
formity with modern ideas, those subsequently in 
charge of the safety of the cathedral would have been 
saved much anxiety. 

The second point is the material employed. Wren 
had a truly British contempt for foreign articles, 
especially stone and timber. After examining the 
enormous mass of dehrh which covered the whole 
churchyard, he found that the Portland stone used by 
Inigo Jones had suffered more from the fire than the 
Caen stone which, he said, was “ more beautiful than 
durable.” The Kentish rag-stone he sold to pave the 
London streets. Portland stone does not seem to have 
been employed to any great extent before Inigo Jones 
built the West Portico of St. Paul’s; and with this he 
also refaced both the inside and the outside of the 
Nave and the two transepts. Portland stone and Roche 
Abbey stone from Yorkshire were the favourites of 
Wren. A stone of a somewhat similar character to the 
latter — namely, Bolsover Moor — was selected by the 
Commissioners for the new Houses of Parliament, but 
it was not used. 

Economy had to be studied; and, although 43,000 
tons of rubbish were carted away from the site of St. 
Paul’s, some of which was used in the rebuilding of the 
City churches, much was worked into the structure of 
St. Paul’s in places not exposed to the weather. It is 
evident that Wren had great trouble in providing an 
adequate supply of stone, owing to the difficulty of 
carriage. He was compelled to use only sea-borne 
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stone from Portland, and Beer, in Devonshire, the 
transport ot which in those days was dependent on 
fair winds to ensure speedy arrival at Paul's Wharf 
and Redriffe (Ratcliff). To make up for deficiencies 
due to delays Wren was forced to use Burford, now 
generally known as Taynton stone, and more of the 
Caen stone from old St. Paul's than would otherwise 
have been the case. Unfortunately some of the latter 
has got into the construction of the drum of the dome, 
where it can be identified by the Norman chiselling. 
Unable to stand the pressure, it has been crushed. 
W ren optimistically thought that if this stone, which 
he considered “more beautiful than durable,’’ was not 
exposed to the air and to the deleterious effect of sea- 
coal smoke, it would not deteriorate; but the London 
atmo.sphere is insidious, and has reached and attacked 
the most hidden recesses of the cathedral with its cor- 
rosive influence. 

When the augmentation of the height of the building 
was decided upon, increasing constructional diffiinilties, 
owing to added weight, presented themselves: and 
although Wren believed that the same ground, which 
had supported the old cathedral with its lofty tower 
and spire, measuring together 530 feet, would carry 
the new, experience tells ns that he overrated the sup- 
porting power of the soil. We have Wren's own state- 
ment, as well as that of his son, and also the evidence 
given by the trial pits sunk in recent years, that the 
foundations of the cathedral rest on potters’ earth 
from 4 feet to 6 feet deep. On this he rested his foot- 
ings, with the exception of those at the east end, 
where he came on ground which, as he shre%vdly points 
out, had been robbed of the potters’ earth from very 
early times, and, moreover, met wnth the foundations 
of monastic houses and nine w^ells. We find that at 
this point he went down some 18 feet to 25 feet with a 
great spread of footings, two or three times greater 
than had been employed in the other parts of the 
cathedral, which very clearly show's that he mistrusted 
the supporting power of the soil on the eastern side of 
the building. 

The dome settled before the side walls of the cathe- 
dral were finished, as we (an see from the distortion of 
the windows, the inclination of horizontal mouldings, 
and the diminishing courses of masonry used by Wren 
to briing the level of the parap(^t true. More<iver, it 
is .statod in the Memoirs of the Strongs that Edvvard 
Strong was employed to make good blemishes in the 
piers and arches whit h w ere t au^ed by the unequal 
settlement, due to differences in the supporting power 
of the soils. Forty tons of Portland stone, it is stated, 
w'eia* employed to repair the south-eastern pier during 
the construction of the building. 

THK rRKStNT D^XOERS. 

Tf \\ ten had been able, as he desired, to make use 
oidy of Portland stoiu*. there would be less reason 
to-day to fear for the safety of St. Paul's. Tt must 
be ob\ious fi'om the enoinioiis weight that the soil 
upon which the cathedral is })ased ih liable to veiy con- 
siderable alteration from any subterranean disturbance : 
and against this it most necessary tu guard. It is 
probable that the suKsoil i.s fed liy < urrents of water 
which might easily be duerted by the construction of 
large underground w(jrkings. and wliuh may alreadv be 
affected by the e.xpansiori of pavement and improved 
drainage in the City. The weakness due to the employ- 
ment of Caen stone may, it is hoped, be overcome; 
hut nothing cun jireveiit the thin layer of ])ot earth 
fiqm cra( king or settling if a scour trum the under- 
lying sand IS brought ahout. Doubtless the slight 
movements that have taken place, the falling out- 


w'ards (to tne south) of the -western tower and the 
south transept, are mainly due to the excavations made 
for the deep basements of the houses on that side. If 
the foundations of the cathedral had a greater spread 
every portion of the building would be safer; but 
Wren, eminent man of science as he was, did not 
foresee the burrowing propensities of future genera- 
tions, and made no provision to safeguard his master- 
piece from the attacks of human moles. 

Sir Francis Fox in his able report has dra-wn atten- 
tion, though wdth less detail, to the facts here set out. 
He has also pointed out the possible danger due to 
removal of enormous quantities of earth necessary in 
the construction of the proposed subway, if the pro- 
moters thereof succeed in getting their Bill through 
Parliament, and using the full powers therein con- 
tained. The excavations wdll remove from 25,000 to 
30.0rx) cubic yards of earth, an amount, roughly, equal 
to the tonnage of a first-class modern liner; and this 
removal cannot but tend to destroy the equilibrium 
upon w'hich stability depends. 
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The Admiralty Arch Approach. 

In the House of Commons on the 30th January : 

Mr. Bird, on behalf of Jjir \Y. Bull, asked Mr. Benn. 
as representing the First Commissioner of Works, if 
he would state why the Government had been ad\ised 
to sell the vacant land at the entrance to the Mall, in 
Cockspur Street, having regard to the fact that per- 
manent buildings would be placed thereon and there- 
fore i:treclude all chance of the Admiralty Arch having 
an approach to Trafalgar Square adequate to its posi- 
tion; and whether that meant that all idea of acquir- 
ing part of Drummond's Bank and the opposite corner 
had now been abandoned. 

Mr. W. Benii : The land referred to belongs to the 
London County Council. I am informed that they 
have sold it. thereby precluding, as the hon. member 
rightly says, all chance of the construction of a worthy 
approach to the Admiralty Arch. 

Sir Aston Webb, E.A., in a letter to The Times of 
tbe Itk inst., says : — 

I think it should be known that in the summer of 
1911, Mr. George Drummond, being anxious to see a 
worthy completion of the scheme, called upon me and 
made a most generous oiler to submit to an alteration 
to the end of Messrs. Drummond's Bank, and give up 
the land thus liberated free of cost, if the County 
Council would make the alteration and set back the 
buildings on the other side of the roadway. This offer, 

I understand, was declined by a Committee of the 
Council, and thus what was apparently a great oppor- 
timity was lost. 

The New Delhi : Appointment of Government 
Architects. 

The Government of India hav^e decided to en- 
trust the preparation of designs for Government 
House and another important building in the new 
Imperial capital at Delhi to Mr. E. L. Lutyens 
and Mr. Herbert Baker who are to be asso- 
ciated for the purpose on equal terms. It is also 
contemplated that Messrs. Lutyens and Baker 
should assist the Indian Government in the selec- 
tion of designs for other public buildings at Delhi 
and act generally as its principal architectural ad- 
visers as regards the new capital. To ensure that 
the designs are adapted to climatic conditions, 
Indian sentiment, and official requirements, and to 
furnish advice as to Indian materials and the em- 
ployment where possible of Indian craftsmen, it is 
proposed to give Messrs. Lutyens and Baker the 
assistance of Colonel Sir S. Swinton Jacob, K.C.LE. 

who has recently retired from active work 
as engineer and architect to several important 
Native States of Eajputana. The Times, in a 
leading article on the 29th. January, says : — 

The appuiutments announced should give satisfaction 
everywhere. . . . ]Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker are, in 
our opinion, admirably qualified for this magnificent 
task. They both have genius, they both have their 
best years still before them, and they were trained in 
the same school. Mr. Baker’s ideas for the new capital 
[briefly summarised in the Journal for 19th October 
last] are known to represent Mr, Lutyens’ own view. 
The usual difficulties of collaboration are therefore not 
likely to arise in this particular case. The association 
with them of Sir Swinton Jacob as adviser on Indian 


conditions, materials, and crafts is also an excellent 
arrangement. Sir Swinton Jacob is the architect of 
many beautiful buildings in Eajputana in the Indo- 
Saracenic style, and he will bring to the service of his 
two principals a lifelong knowledge of Indian methods 
and skill. Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker are certain to 
desire to make the utmost of Indian models in working 
out their ideas, though those ideas vill not, we are 
sure, be hampered by any servile regard foi* previous 
styles ill India or elsewhere. Their duty is to build a 
capital truly representative ot British rule ; and that 
ideal cannot be attained either by transplanting whole- 
sale a bygone European style or by slavishly repro- 
ducing an Indian one. It is significant that Mr. Baker 
has already created buildings of great beauty and 
character in South Africa, which are admirably suited 
to the light and climate, and which, while possessing 
always an individuality of their own, have absorbed 
in them many of the distinctive features of the Dutch 
architecture of his predecessors. That is the spirit in 
which, as we believe, both he and Mr. Lutyens will 
address themselves to this new opportunity — as great 
an opportunity as any architects have ever had. They 
cannot build new Delhi alone, but they can form the 
main ideas and set the key to which, we doubt not, 
much other talent will readilv respo^id 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Lutyens as young men were together for a time 
in the office of Sir Ernest George (then Messrs. 
Ernest George and Peto) — Mr. Baker as assistant 
from 1886 to 1890, and Mr. Lutyens as improver 
in 1887 and 1888. Mr. Baker, who served his 
articles in the office of the late Arthur Baker fP.], 
of Kensington, was awarded the Ashpit el Prize 
in 1890, and started practice the following year 
in Cape Town. 

In the House of Commons on the 30th January : 

Mr. King, calling attention to the appointment, 
said that four distinct pledges had been broken : the 
report of the Town Planning Committee should be 
published ; there should be some sort of competition in 
connection with the appointment of architects; the 
Consulting Architect to the Government of India 
should be asked for his advice, and the question of 
style should not be settled until after the report of the 
Town Planning Committee had been presented to the 
House. 

Captain Murray urged that the plans should provide 
for a separate Council Chamber for the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, detached from the Viceroy's quarters, 

Mr. H. Baker (Financial Seci'etary to the AVar Office) 
said the promise he had made was simply an indica- 
tion of the intention of the Secretary of State, and 
since then events had made it necessary to take an 
earlier decision. Early in January the Viceroy tele- 
graphed a suggestion for the appointment of Mr. 
Lutyens and Mr. Baker. The latter gentleman was in 
South Africa, and it was necessary that he should 
return without delay. In a matter of this kind they 
were bound to consider the opinion of the Viceroy, who 
had taken the greatest interest in the subject, and upon 
whose judgment the Secretary of State relied. The 
Viceroy had expressed himself strongly in favour of an 
Indian style of architecture. The scope of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Baker was strictly 
limited to act as architects for Government House and 
one other important building. They would also have 
a general power to advise on the rest of the buildings. 
But with regard to the rest of the buildings, which 
were very numerous and varied, with the exception of 

H H 
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the twu specific tuiichiic^s meiititjiied, it was the present 
intention of the Secretary of State to allow competition 
to come in as far as possible, though there were obvious 
and great difficulties in the way of free and open com- 
petition. With regard to Captain ^Murray's question, 
he iiad nothing to add to the replies already given, but 
he assured him that although the two buildings re- 
ferred to were to be brought under one roof , in every 
other respect they would be absolutely separate. 


Fresco Painting at the Palace of Tiryns. 

Ml. 2sool Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S.. has presented the 
Institute with a copy of his Paper, reprinted from 
Tiryns II. (Athens, 1912), giving an account of his 
investigations into the nature and method of exe- 
cution of specimens of painted plaster from the 
Palace of Tiryns. The Paper forms an interesting 
supplement to Mr. Heaton's Paper published in 
the Joi BNAL of the 30th September 1911, in which 
he traces the development of the use of lime-plaster 
and fresco decoration from the earliest times to the 
second Late Minoan period. Mr. Heaton sub- 
jected to analysis a number of fragments of Avail 
plaster from the Early and Later Palaces of Tirvns 
and of floor plaster and cement from the Later 
Palace. A comparison Avith the plaster from the 
second Palace of Knossos shoAA^s it to be practically 
identical in composition, pointing to the fact that 
the craftsmen of Tiryns AA'orked on a tradition 
handed doAvn from the Palace Period at Knossos. 
The method of preparing the Avail surface differed, 
hoA\'e\xr, from that adopted at Knossos. The 
plaster at Knos.sus Avas uniformly flne in texture, 
and Avas laid on in two coats identical both in com- 
position and structure, the second coat to receive 
the painting being neaily 1 cm. in thickness. At 
Tiryns the second coat seemed to be barelv 2 mm. 
in thickness : it Avas nuicli finer in texture than the 
main substance of the plaster, and could be re- 
moA'ed from the latter by careful scraping AAuth a 
knife, a distinct difference in hardness and texture 
being felt when tlie line of division Avas reached. 
Mitli the exception of the green, tlie pigments are 
identical Avith tlio^e used m Crete during tlie Late 
Minoan jieriod. and the cobjur schemes of the 
paintings are substantially the same. Xo green 
pigment was used in the frescoes at Knossos, a 
green colour being obtained Avhen recpiived bv 
mixing blue and yelloAv. Mr. Heaton has no 
doubt that the painting Avas executed in true 
fresco, the pigments being jiainted on to the Avet 
lime without the u^e of any medium except Avater. 
and fixed tothe.suiface hy being permeated Avith the 
soluble hydrate of lime and its subserpient coiiA'er- 
sion to the insolu}>le carlionate. Illustrations are 
gi A'eii shoAving that the pigment lias penetrated 
into the surface in a Avay that is only possible in 
fresco painting. Mr. Heaton considers that there 
IS no room for doubt that the technique emploA’ed 
in painting Ava.s identical Avith that practised*^ at 
Knossos in earlier times. 


OBITUARY, 

Frederick Thomas Reade A.' . 

Feederick Tho:uas Reade was born at Liver- 
pool in 1833, and AA^as apprenticed in 1848 to 
Messrs, K. and M. Scott, Engineers and Iron 
Founders in Birkenhead, Av^hose works have since 
been absorbed into the great shipbuilding works of 
Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co. He aa'Us afterAA'ards 
engaged as engineering draughtsman in the office 
of Mr. James Hodgson, a prominent na\al archi- 
tect in LiA^erpool, and one of the pioneers in iron 
construction of sailing-ships and steamers. In this 
office, he Avas associated Avith the late Callcott 
Reilly, afterwaids Professor of Mathematics at the 
Roa^uI Indian Engineering Staff College at Cooper's 
Hill. Avith whom he maintained a lifelong friend- 
ship and Avhose eminent mathematical attainments 
and example greatly influenced Mr. Eeade’s 
career. Thus his preliminary training Avas a use- 
ful blending of practice and theory, Avhich enabled 
him in after life easily to win the entire confidence 
of those Avlu) sought his advice. 

He migrated to London in 1856, and soon after 
entered the draAving office of Messrs. LaAATence 
Bros., of tlie C’ity Iron M orks, Hoxton, Avhere he 
remained for nearly tAventy years. About 1875 
he commenced independent'' practice as a Consult- 
ing Engineer, chiefly in connection AAflth the iron 
and steel construction of buildings, and in this 
capacity he Avas employed by many eminent archi- 
tects. In conjunction with the 'City architects, 
>Sir Hoiace Jones and Mr. Alex. Peebles, he de- 
signed the iron construction of the Corjioration 
Markets in Smithfield, and the Guildhall Council 
Chamber. He assisted the former of these gentle- 
men in Avorking out the scheme for the ToAver 
Bridge, Avhich formed the basis of the Corpora- 
tion's application to Parliament for their Act. In 
1884 he personally conducted a Committee of the 
Corporation to inspect a number of the most im- 
portant opening bridges in Scotland and on the 
Continent, and his subsequent report confirmed the 
Coipoiation in adopting the bascule ' pattern of 
bridge. He designed the method and apparatus by 
Avhich the Wellington Statue Avas lowered intact 
from the top of tlie arch on Constitution Hill. 

Ill 1877 he A\ as elected one of the first Honorary 
Associates of the Institute, and in 1889 he read a 
Paper before the Institute on The Application 
of Iron and Steel to Building Purposes.*' In J883 
he became an Associate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Ehgineeis. Later he took into p. rtnership 
-Mr. H. HeiJlv, a son of hi.s old friend, and together 
they designed and siipeiintended the iroTi and 
steel constiuftion of nianv important buildings. 
Among them niaA he luentioned the Scarborough 
Spa and ^ottlngham Guildhall for Messrs. Yerhy 
& Hunt , the Haymarket Stores and extension of 
the Criterion for Mr T. Verity : the Gloucester 
Guildhall for Mi. G. H. Hunt : the Impeiial In- 
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stitute, tlie Eoval Euglisli Opera House, the P. 
& 0. Offices, &c., for Mr. T. E Collcutt ; the Biik- 
beckBank Buildings for Mr. T. E. Knightley : the 
Tate Gallery, the Trocadero Eestaiirant, Claiidge's 
Hotel Spurgeon's Tabernacle, the Dental Hospital, 
(fee. &c. : several buildings in Liverpool for Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, and a number of buildings in 
Hong Kong, principally “ godowns.'* for Messrs. 
Leiiih & Oransre. 

His partner having broken down in health and 
become quite incapacitated, Mr. Reade disposed of 
the practice and retired in 1901, taking advantage 
of his well-earned leisure to make a twelve months’ 
tom in China and Japan. Since then he has 
served on the Science Standing Committee of the 
Institute, and represented the Institute on the 
Engineering Standards Committee, where his 
knowledge and experience were of great value and 
assistance. He was fond of travel and \usited 
many foreign countries. Only last spring, at the 
age of seventy-nine, he went oh alone and spent 
several weeks in Portugal. 

He died, after a short illness, on the 16th January 
at his chambers in Great Ormonde Street, and his 
funeral on the 20th January at Golder’s Green 
( hematorium was attended by many intimate and 
devoted friends. 

Bon. Griggs [M.]. 

Lieut. -Colonel Francis Robert Newton Haswell, 
V.D., of North Shields and Monkseaton [Felloii\ 
elected 1872], died on the 18th November 1912, at 
the age of seventy-eight. Born at Southwark, the 
son of the Bev. Partis Haswell, he was educated at 
Taunton, and received his professional training in 
the office of Mr. John Middleton, architect, of Dar- 
lington, with whom he was placed as pupil in 1849. 
He started in independent practice in North Shields 
in 1856, and soon laid the foundations of an exten- 
sive business, his early work consisting principally 
of church, chapel, and school buildings. Among 
them may be mentioned the Methodist New Con- 
nexion Chapels at Wallsend and S. Shields : Wes- 
leyan Methodist Chapels at Gateshead (with 
schools), Shieldfield (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Cor- 
bridge. Sacristan, Tynemouth, Jarrow, South 
Bank, Biyth, Bishop Auckland, Bensham, Felton, 
Rowlands Gill, West Norwood, and Wesleyan 
Memorial Church, N. Shields; St. Nicholas’ 
Chapel, Topsham, Devon ; Holy Trinity Church, N. 
Shields ; Restoration of Ronaldkirk Church ; 
Lutheran Church, N. Shields ; Egglestone Parish 
bhiirch, Teesdale ; Restoration of Barnard Castle 
Parish Church, and of the Choir for Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Ninebanke Parish Church, C^emetery 
I hapel and Lodge, Barnard Castle ; Chapels and 
Lodge, Newsham and South Blythe Cemetery. He 
^as the architect of schools at East Jarrow, 
Earsdon, St. Peter’s National Schools, N. Shields, 
Jhrockley Lmdenominational School, the Tyne- 
mouth School Board Western Schools, Eastern 
ochools, Ciillercoats Boys’, Percy Main, Chirton, &c. 


He was architect to the School Board of Tjme- 
mouth from 1878 to 1903, and was at one time joint 
architect to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne School Board. 
In 1871 he designed and carried out the Benton 
Railway Station for the Biyth and Tyne Railway 
Company : in 1888 the Tynemouth Victoria 
Jubilee Infirmary ; and in 1902 the Conservative 
Club, N. Shields, He also carried out many 
residences in the districts of N. Shields and the 
two northern counties, as well as the dry docks at 
N. and S. Shields. CoL Haswell was a promoter 
of the volunteer movement in Tynemouth, and was 
one of the original members of the Tynemouth 
Ai'tillery Volunteers, reputed the premier corps of 
the country. He received his V.D. decoration in 
1891 and retired ki 1895. retaining his rank and 
permission to wear his uniform. He was a member 
of the Council of the Northumberland and Durham 
Archcneological Society since its foundation, and 
was Corresponding Secretary to the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

John Henry Eastwood, who died on the 24th 
Jaiuiarv, at tlie age of seventy, was elected Asso- 
ciate of the Institute in 1881. He served his 
articles with Mr. 3L C. W. Horne, of Guildford 
Street, London, and was afterwards Chief Assistant 
to Professor Ait cliison, R.A., and later to Mr. E. P. 
Cockerell. His chief works are ; St. Anne’s Cathe- 
dral, Leeds ; Church of St. Joseph, Bridgford, 
Nottingham ; Church of tlie >Sacred Heart, Hems- 
worth ; additions to the Church of SS. Mary and 
Gregory the Great. Barnet ; Church of the Guardian 
Angels, Mile End ; St. Anne's Schools, AVoodhouse 
Square, Leeds ; altar of canopied work for St. 
Barnabas' Cathedral, Nottingham ; Roman Catho- 
lic Schools, Moorthorpe, etc. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 

The Board of Architectural Education have 
approved the designs submitted as Testimonies of 
Study under the new regulations by the under- 
mentioned students : — 

Subject VI. (a) : A Coloxxaded Screen. — Cedric 
Ripley, R. S. Wilshere, W. E. Woodin, A. H. Owen, 
A. L. Freaker, E. F. Both well, L. S. Henshall, 

A. F. Kaltenbach, P. G. White, F. Williamson, 

D. H. IValker, Mary Shewen, E. Hasmann, R. 
Duckett, AV. E. Foale, E. A. L. Martpi, J. O. 
Thompson, E. N. Fraiikland-Bell, P. T. Wilsden, 

E. Gee, A. E. Davidson, A. E. Stott, H. E. Roolev, 

B. N. Weekes, W. H. Thompson, R. A. AValter, 
J. 0. Cheadle, F. Ratcliff. 

Subject 17. (5) : A Fire-Resisting Lock-up 
AA^arehouse. — 0. Newbold, R. A. Barber, A. E. 
Shibley, G. Davidson, R. S. Dixon, E. R. F. Cole, 
P. D. "Bennett. B. Newboult, A. AVilson, S. G. 
Soper, J. A. Clarke, F. 0. Lawrence. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Municipal Offices Competition, Barnet. 

Public Hall Competition, H or bury. 

The Competitions Committee request Members 
and Licentiates not to take part in the above com- 
petitions until a further announcement is made 
that the conditions have been brought into con- 
formity with the Institute ’’ Kegulations/" The 
Committee also request competitors to return their 
copies of the conditions immediatelv^ to the pro- 
moters. 


MINUTES. Yll. 

At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912-13. held ^lunday, 3rcl February 1913, at 
8 p.m. — Present : ]Mr. Reginald Blomfield', A.R.A.. 
Prtsidp.ntj in the chair ; 34 Fellows (including 12 mem- 
bers of the Council) , 42 Associates (including 2 members 
of the Council), 8 Licentiates, and numerous Students 
and visitors — the Minutes of the Meeting held 2()tli 
January 1913, having been published in the Jovexal. 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-Prp^^ident, acting for the 
Hon. Secretary, announced the decease of John Henry 
Eastwood, As^uciatc^ and it was resolved that a vote of 
sympathy and condolence be passed to his near relatives. 

The following Members and Licentiates -attending f or 
the first time since their election were formally ad- 
mitted by the President— viz. William Haywood and 
Oswald Partridge Milne, Felloic^; Herbert John 
Brownlee, Francis Renton Barry, jun., John Alfred 
Cheston, Thomas Stanley Hosking, Frederick Wiliiani 
Moore, John Charles Robinson, and Philip Edward 
Webb, : Victor Augustine Flower, Licentiatf'. 

Mr. E, Guy Dawber announced that the Council pro- 
posed to submit to His Majesty the King the name of 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., as a fit recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal for 1913, in recognition of hi:' 
executed works as an architect, and his distinguished 
contributions to the literature of architecture. 

The Secretary announced that the following candi- 
dates, being found by the Council eligible under the 
('barter and By-laws, had been nominated for elec- 
tion As FELLOWS (11): George Wilfred Allsop 
[.4.], Auckland, N.Z.; Edward Greenop. P.A.S.I. [A.]: 
.fohn ..Vlbert Gill-Knight [A-]; Alexander George 
Robertson ^Mackenzie [A.]; George Oakley Scorer [A.]: 
Reginald Henry Spalding [A.]; Arthur James Stratton, 
K.S.A. [A.]: Granville Edward Stewart Streatfeild 
iLirpnfiafp, passed ihe Examination qualifying for 
Fellowship July 1912]; William John Walfcird [A.]; 
(Jiarles Frederick Ward, Assoc. Inst.C.E. fA.]. New- 
]H)rt, Mon. ; George Henry Widdows [A.], Derbv. As 
ASSOCIATES (40) : Albert Robert Alien-Lodge. F.S.l. : 
Percy Maguire Andrews; John William Barrow : Henrv 
Joseph Blenkinsopp, Selby, Yorks: Frank Asquith 
Brewerton, ^Manchester; Leonard H(dcombe Bucknell : 
Arthur Stanley George Butler; David John Chisholm: 
Leopold Edmund Cole ; Archibald Cooper, Newbury : 
Ralph Henry Dewhirst ; Thomas Oliphant Foster : 
Edmund Herbert Gibson, Harrogate; Hugh Andrew 
Gold: Charles Black Gordon; John Garfield Hinton. 
Winchester; T. Frederick Ingram; Samuel Douglas 
Meadows ; Stanley Way man Milburn, Sunderland : 
Harold Edward Moore; Colin Hay Murrav, East- 


bourne; William Godfrey Newton; Alex. Pease, Worth- 
ing; Rees Phillips; Richard Mountford Pigott; Ernest 
Alexander Rabies RahRula ; Claud Boileau Reid ; 
Thomas Leonard Roberts, Sunningdale; Harold Sey- 
more Scott. Birmingham : Henry Solomon, Winchfield, 
Hants: William James Stenner, Bristol; Basil Martin 
Sullivan; Sutherland-Graeme : William George Thoms, 
Nottingham; Sidney Stanley Waghorn; Charles Perci- 
val Walgate; Harry William Weedon, Birmingham; 
Judah Weinberg: David Williams, Salisbury; Stanley 
Hurst Williams, Slieffield. 

The President delivered an Address to Students, 
and Mr. W. Curtis Green [F.] read a Criticism of 
THE Designs and Drawings submitted for the Prizes 
and Studentships for the current year. 

The Presentation of Prizes was made by the President 
as follows : — 


Institute Silver Medal (Essays) and Twenty-fivb 
Guineas. 

The Medal and cheque for £26 5s. to Mr. Wm. 
James Davies. 

Certificates of Hon. Mention and cheque for £5 5s. 
to Messrs. Martin Shaw Briggs and C. Percival 
Walgate respectively. 

Institute Silver Medal (Measured Drawings) and 
Ten Guineas. 

The Medal and cheque for £10 10s. to Mr. H. C. 
Mason. 


Certificates of Hun. Mention to Messrs. W. L. B. 
Leech, Gordon Hemm, and B. P. Gaymer. 

Soane Medallion and £100. 

The Medallion to Mr. James M. Whitelaw. 
Certificates of Hon, Mention to Messrs. H. Chal- 
ton Bradshaw and Robert W, Cable. 

Owen Jones Studentship (£100). 

Mr. Wm. Harvey introduced as the winner of the 
Studentship. 

Certificates of Hon. Mention to Messrs. H. P. 
Huggill. Ivor Beaumont, and Walter M. Keesey. 
Pugin Student' ship (Silver [Medal and £40). 

Mr. Wm. Paterson introduced as the winner of the 
Studentship. 

Certificates of Hon. Mention to Messrs. Joseph Hill 
and F. E. Howard. 

Lite Certificaie and £30. 


Certificate to Mr. Cyril A. Farey as winner of the 
Prize. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Bryan Watson. 
Arthur C.4te.s Prize (Forty Guineas). 

Cheque for £42 to Mr. Charles F. Batt as winner 
of the Prize. 

Godwin Bursary (£65). 


i - ilcil ICD 

Bursary. 




iiinuuuLtfu us winner oi 




Henry Saxon Snell Prize (£60). 

Mr. Vincent Hooper introduced as the winner of 
the Prize. 

Pugin Studentship, 1912. 

Pugin Silver Me<]al and cheque for £20 to Mr. 
James Maegregor. 

Gwt.n Jones Studentship, 1911. 

Cheque for £50 to [Mr. A. W. Beilis. 

Owen Jones Studentship, 1910. 

Cheque for £10 lOs. to Mr. W. 0 Miller 
On the motion of Mr, Frank Oicksee, R.A. [ffon. AX 
seconded by Sir L, A. Selby-Bi, 2 ge. K.C.B., a vote of 
\ President and Mr. Curtis Green for their 

Addresses was earned by acclamation. 

The proceedings: thpu closed and the Meeting 
separated at 10.25 pm 




DRUMLANRIG CASTLE. 


_ SCOTTISH ARCHITECTUEE FRO:\[ THi: FIFTEENTH TO THE SEA'EN- 

TEEXTH CEXTA'RY. 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE FRENCH INFLUENCE THEREON. 

By Alexander X. Paterson, H.A.. A.R.S.A. I/A. 

Illustrated with sketches by the Author and photographs by Mr. John Fleming. Glasgovc. 

Read before the Franco-Scottish Society (Scottish Branch', Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, 1911-12. 

T he history, character, and temperament of a peojde are reflected in its architecture 
more vividly perhaps than by any other manifestation of national spirit, except, when 
thoroughly understood, by its language. That being so. the sturdy independence of 
Scotland as a nation and people in relation to its neighbour south of the border, and its close 
connection, social and political, during many centuries with France, are vital factors which we 
might confidently expect to have produced, first, a strongly marked national style in Scottish 
architecture, and, second, a manifest French accent in the rendering of it, under the influence 
of that country so much more settled, richer, and further advanced in the Arts. 

Our thesis remains true, our expectations are justified, vet the results under both heads 
iire disappointing. 

Why this should be so a closer analysis of the position, economic and historical, will show. 
Scotland, from the close of the fourteenth century to the beginning of the seventeenth, had 
a language of its own, and one with innumerable examples of the French impress upon it. If 
a separate language, if on words the accent, why not so with buildings? We have for one thing 
to reckon with an outstanding difference between language and architecture. The former is a 
daily, an hourly necessity for all ; it costs nothing, unless maybe a mild intellectual effort. And 
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\i, as is jiojiularly supposed, more thought means less speech, and the Scot is notoriously parsi- 
monious of words as of ‘‘ siller ’’ — the motto “ Sen word is thral and thoeht is free, keep well 
thy toung I coinsell thee,'' carved over a seventeenth-century doorway, being delightfully 
characteristic in that respect ; still, even for that process of excogitation so dear to our country- 
men. the icord is a necessity in the daily life alike of peace and war. Building, on the other 
hand, costs money, or its equivalent. Especially is this the case with those large works which 
are of most historical value to the investigator, for, in the nature of things, it is principally the 
more important examples which survive the wear and tear of the centuries. But not only is 
wealth essential ; peace also, and a certain degree of leisure, are likewise required for their full 
development, together with some measure of civilisation and culture, and, last, what may be 
called a national entity. All these factors combined and prevailing over a considerable period 
may be held essential to the production of an indigenous style in architecture, and it is only 
towards the formation of such, or, when it is formed, as an added attribute producing a certain 

variation of character in the original stock, 
that we can rightly recognise a foreign in- 
fluence. 

For a distinction exists, and it is im- 
portant that it should be appreciated, be- 
tween architecture in Scotland and Scottish 
architecture. No one, to take a self-evident 
example of this, would say for a moment 
that the work carried out by the Eomans 
during their occupation of the country, and 
of which so many interesting remains have 
recently been laid bare, was in any sense 
Scottish, although the buildings were 
erected in Scotland. Yet the same is true 
in kind, if not quite to the same degree 
(with the exception of the Celtic work of the 
sixth and seventh centuries), of all the archi- 
tecture which Scotland can show up to the 
titteeiith century, and in some degree even from that period till the Reformation. Nor is this 
surprising when we learn from the records of history somewhat of the political and financial 
experience of the country through the centuries. Bearing in mind the essential factors in the 
creation of an indigenous style of architecture, we find that Scotland was either wholly deficient 
in these, oi*, vlum endowed, endowed at cross purposes. 



Fig. 1. — King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen, 


From the beginning of the eleventh century, when, with Duncan I. on the throne, the 
country was in process of being gathered together under one rule, till the end of the twelfth, 
there was growth towards a national entity ; but for the first two of these centuries this was 
achieved only through constant internal strife. During the more settled years which followed 
from ^ illiam the Lion till the death of Alexander III., or, roughly speaking, during the whole 
of the thirteenth century, when, according to Hill Burton, the country was more prosperous than 
at any subsequent period until the Union, it yet remained, as regards the mass of the people, 
without an approach to wealth or culture, the common folk dwelling in wood and earthen hovels 
the King and noi)!es. in whom, apart from the Church, all wealth and power were centred 4 
palisaded or stone-walled enclosures of the simplest description. (The stage-settin^r of Mac- 
brfh by our actor-muriaserB of lo-<l,y is very fine, no doubt, in its lunvory of pillared halls, its 
vaults and arenas, tint allowance must be made for the scene-painter's imagination and the 
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de.„.„a for ardotectore o.r the stage, if not S 

Ihe dergy and nobles rvere Scotl.sh m name or J of the 

transplanted bodily or regularly reel mted fion holdino their lands in Scotland 

border or in France, the nobles. Saxon or “ V'*" ” Uue therefore, this 

or England, or both, by force of arms or f ““f , abbeys’, and 

was a period of great building activity in Scotland, diiiin w J 

castles were erected, there is no such difference between these and the works 
built in England as would 


entitle them to be re- 
regarded as indigenous to 
the north. The only differ- 
ence, indeed, apart from 
the naturally greater 
number and extent of the 
English examples, is one 
of time, the style of the 
north following that of the 
south at an interval of 
approximately half a cen- 
tury. 

During the four- 
teenth century the coun- 
try found itself ; the 
national consciousness was 
roused and fostered 
through the long and he 
roic struggle of the War of 
Independence ; but fight- 
ing, with the attendant 
devastation of the country, 
left neither opportunity 
nor means for building. 

In France, too, the 
position was in many 
respects alike. During 
the fourteenth century 
she had to pass through 
the ordeal of the Hundred 
Years’ War with Eng- 
land, La Jacquerie, the 
Black Death, the aliena- 
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Black Death, the aliena- . Trianders. Following on the brilliant 

tion of the Duchy of Burgundy, and e lo architecture was practically annihilated, 

achievement of the preceding century, ™ political circumstances which denied 

Yet it was during this period, and imdei ■ pxoression in architecture, that the compact 

to both countries for the time being any “f ' ' t . 

between tFem was closest, their mutual m ^ nresent point of view. The nation 

The following century assumes a better beginning of the fifteenth 

was consolidated; the Jameses, vhose p 
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Century to the middle ot the sixteenth, ^vere themselves patrons of the Arts — some of them, 
indeed, better patrons than kings — the French alliance ^Yas continued, the intercourse between 
the Courts, if not the people, became still more intimate, with the resulting French marriages 
of James V*. and now for the first time distinctive styles of architecture emerge, both 
ecclesiastical and domestic. These were based, of course, as all styles are, on what had gone 
before, but they grafted on the earlier English or Anglo-Xorman work which had hitherto been 
the only rule, certain characteristics of the later and more purely French styles, something 
also, particularly as regards domestic building, from the Low Countries, yet transforming all 
these elements, as we shall see, and vitalising the whole with a national character and spirit, 
so as to produce in truth a Scottish architecture. 



Fxi/. S. — 31 klkoi! 5 E Abeev . Ea^t Gable. 


It cuiiie when, throughout Western Europe under the inHueiiee of the Beformation, the 
Piouiau Church was already tottering, when the rearing of cathedral and monastery was turned 
to their sack and pillage, or. at the least, their alienation to those ignorant of their beauties and 
rapacious of their wealth, with the consequence that in ecclesiastical architecture the Scottish 
style never reached its full development. More fortunate was the domestic art. which flourished 
from this time, and on through the seventeenth century, to pass almost if not quite awav Avith 
the interfusion of English ideas cvliich followed on the Union of the Barliainents in 1707. 

hhe architecture in Scotland of the earlier periods was. without doubt, at once more 
important and of finer accomplishment than what followed, but it does not come within the 
scope of tins paper. Our subject-matter begins with the fifteenth ceiitury. By that time a 
new dnergence is found in the architecture of France. England, and Scotland; the earlier 
developments which led up to it are familiar, and may he hut glanced at in passiri". 

England, having seen the fir.st Pointed style merge into the Decorated is now followinf^ 
everc-Avhere the lead of the raaster-huilder.s of Gloucester Cathedral in its extension works of 
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13j1 to 1412, and is passing from the Decorated to the Perpendicular, with its wide and 
dattened arches, vertical mnllioned tracery in window and wall, and fan vaulting. France, 
originally the pioneer in these glorious early years when with logical artistry it slowly evolved 
from the Eomanesque the soaring architecture of counterpoise in vault and buttress, has 
suffered a century of relapse, and is now borrowing from England in turn to produce from that 
country’s Decorated a new and characteristic manifestation of the national spirit in its Flam- 
boyant, sinuous and flame-like in the counter curves of arch forms and tracery. Meanwhile 
Scotland, cut oft’ from her former dependence upon England by the animosity and jealousy 
engendered by the war, has at last also developed an architecture with a character of her own ; 
and this she continued to employ to the extent of lier modest resources till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century alongside of the Eenaissance style, which for over a hundred years had been 
overspreading Western Europe 
horn its fountain-head in Italy, 
and had that time almost 
entirely submerged both French 
and English Gothic. 

Even apart from lack of 
vealth to execute them, the time 
lor building the great shrines of 
the Catholic Church had passed 
auay. For these both faith and 
knowledge were lacking, and, in 
Scotland at least, the work was 
confined, apart from the restora- 
tion of earlier buildings, to a few 
collegiate and parish churches of 
moderate dimensions. 

What Were the characteristics 
of this last and most indigenous 
phase of the Pointed style in Scot- 
land*? Prevailing over all, the 
English sobriety of design in the 



mass earned a degree further, Tulliebole, KI^’Ross-sHIRE. 

\\ith a resultant Lluffness, one 

HUttht almost say dourness, liiglily characteristic of the climate and people of the north, and, 
td the same time, a certain elegance and grace in detail, cumbrous though it be in interpreta- 
tion, essentially French. The windoev tracery, with one or tevo doubtful exceptions, is never 
Perpendicular, by this time in universal use south of the border, but nearly always in its essence 
flamboyant. In the eastern termination of the choir, in contrast to the square end universal 
111 England, the three-sided apse characteristic of the French " chevet " is generally adopted, 
and this notwithstanding the structural difSeulties involved in the working out of the vaulted 
loof. which we can see to have greatly troubled the contemporary designers and builders, 
throughout the work of this time, indeed, with a few brilliant exceptions probably by I’rench, 
or French-trained master-masons, a certain amount of ignorance or. at least, inexperience of 
^'Othie art is evident. Ethics m Reformation times and ever since have been too aptly con- 
fused with a'sthetics; with the “dinging doon” of the “ idols” (as the popular play of the 
Reformers was called in the North) was involved not only the destruction of their own cunning 
Hunity of design and craft, hut the tradition and skill by which they were produced. Yet even 
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inexperience, if combined with a native artistry of insight and determination to “ see the thing 
through/' at times produces beautiful and interesting results, and such are not wanting in the 
Scottish work of the period. Groined stone vaulting over large spaces, with the corresponding 
equipoise of flying buttress and pinnacle, in which lay the essence of the Pointed style of archi- 
tecture, was practically unknown, but, as alternative to the timber roofs generally employed, 
a simple form of pointed ' ‘ barrel ' ' vault, supporting in turn an outer roof of carefully-w rought 
flagstones, is not infrequently used. 

The buttresses are generally somewhat stunted ; plain and solid — like their builders — but 
with rather elaborate canopies and corbels for statues placed on their fronts without recessed 
niches, and finished with stunted square pinnacles with crocheted finials. The arch mouldings 

are frequently enriched with a succession of small 
cusps — a characteristic feature of French fifteenth- 
century work. 

A special character is noticeable also in the towers 
and spires erected at this time. The latter, some- 
what squat in form, in harmony with the mass treat- 
ment referred to, are generally decorated with bands 
of enrichment, and more especially with a series of 
‘‘lucarnes" or dormer window’s, a treatment com- 
mon in France and the Low Countries, and due to the 
influence of one or both. Again, in the open crown 
termination of the towers of St. Giles, Edinburgh, 
and King’s College Chapel [fig. 1], Aberdeen (for- 
merly also at the parish churches of Haddington and 
Linlithgow’), w’e have a delightful and purely Scottish 
feature, based possibly on the combination of spirelets 
and flying buttresses in some French or Netherlandish 
examples, but with an outcome structural and artistic 
entirely original. 

Many works of this period have been entirely 
sw’ept away or hopelessly mutilated, one of the most 
complete examples — Trinity College Church, Edin- 
burgh, w’hich till within a generation adorned the 
valley betw’een the old and new^ towns — having been 
destroyed to make w’ay for the remorseless Tailw’ay; 
and mach of it is difficult to analyse and illustrate, owing to its having been incorporated with 
or superposed upon earlier work. But instances showing the special characteristics referred 
to may he seen in parts of Paisley Abbey, in the upper portion of the nave gable, and also in 
the curious corbelling-out of the passage at the triforium arcade, of which a prototype is found 
in Eouen Cathedral; in Bishop Lauder’s work at Dunkeld Cathedral; in the choir and other 
parts of Iona ; in the west front and spires of St. Machar's Cathedral, Aberdeen ; in the churches 
of Eosslyn; St. Salvator, St. Andrews; Lady Kirk, Berwickshire: Whitekirk, Haddington- 
shire; in St. John the Baptist, Perth. They occur in the later work of the Cathedral of 
St. Mungo, Glasgow’, such as the spire, the upper story of the Chapter House, the Blacader 
Crypt or Aisle of Car Fergus, and the Screen. Yet further examples are furnished by the 
towers (in addition to those already mentioned) of Dundee, and, carrying the earlier tradition 
far past Eenaissance times into the seventeenth century, of the quaint Fifeshire churches of 



Fig. 5 — Preston Ton er. 
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Anstrutlier, Cupar, Crail [fig. 2 ], and Pittemveem, together with that of the Iron, in Argyle 

Street, Glasgow. .... -u 4.1.' 

It would be interesting, though, quite impossible within the limits of a lecture such as this, 

to study these examples in detail. In one or other feature of each the French accent is evident. 
Xor are we left entirely to internal witness in this respect, sufficient though that be. Docu- 
mentary evidence of the most interesting kind is also available. The Eng s Master Mason 
was a post regularly held under the Jameses, and was one on several occasions occupied by 
Frenchmen, while James V. had two paid functionaries of that nature, his Master Mason and 
Ids French Master Mason. Of such was the family of ilerliounes, of whom Walter is indicated 



Fig. 6 — Allardvce, Fobfabshire. 


I«y payments made as builder or designer (for it is difficult to assign the exact functions of 
the holder of the office in ciuestion) of St. John’s, at Perth, and also of the Palace at Stirling, 
while close resemblance to that building in detail would lead to his being also associated mth 

the east entrance of Linlithgow Palace. . „ . . 

Further, we have the two much-debated inscriptions built into the interior walls ge™ 

of Scottish architecture, Melrose Abbey. The first and earlier, carved on and about the lintel 
of the small doorway which gives access to the turret staircase, luns as 0 ovs . 


So gays the cumpas evyn about, 

So trouth and laiite du but duite. 
Behald to ye hende o Jobne Morvo, 


or, as paraphrased in the modern : “ As the compass goes round true and loyal to the centre, 
so, without doubt, truth and loyalty shall be maintained steadfastly. Have regard to the end 
in all things, quoth John Morvo.” 
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The later inscription with which we are more immediately concerned is carved on a small 
panel let into the wall ovei% and reads : — 

John Morow sum tym callit was I 
And born in Parysse certanly 
And had in Kepyng al !Masoun work 
Of Santandroys ye hye Kirk 
Of Glasgw Melros and Paslay 
Of Nyddysdayll and of Galway 
I pray to God and Mari bath 
And sweet S. John kep this haly 
Kyrk frae Skaith. 

Around these two inscriptions Mr. P. McGregor Chalmers, the well-known church architect 
and archaeologist, has written an interesting little book, entitled A Scots Mediaeval Architect.” 

With much research and consider- 
able ingenuity he endeavours to 
trace the work of John Morow the 
younger (the other inscription he 
ascribes to a grandfather of the 
same name) in the various build- 
ings and districts referred to, and 
all executed towards the very end 
of the fifteenth century. The 
work of the ‘ ‘ Paris-born ’ ’ master 
in question is of a specially spirited 
and beautiful character, much 
superior both in design and execu- 
tion to that in most contemporary 
buildings throughout Scotland . 
In some cases, as in the church 
work in Galloway and St. Andrews 
of his time, Mr. Chalmers can 
find, unfortunately, no trace of 
such a master hand, and can only 
fall back on the presumption, like 
the prophet Elijah hurling sarcasms 
at Baal, that there John Morow 
also either is talking or he is 
pursuing or he is in a journey,” 
and had left the work which he 
ought to have done to ‘‘an inferior 
hand.” 

________ „ „ . , , , , Ir Glasgow Cathedral Mr. 

Fia, t.-Amisfield, Chalmers finds Morow’s work in 

the beautiful rood - screen, the 
completion of the earlier, but till then unroofed, aisle of Car Fergus, now^ known as Bishop 
Blacader’s Crypt, with its magnificent groined vaulting, together with that of the aisles of choir 
and nave ; at Paisley Abbey the great w'orks carried out by Abbot George Schaw^ after his election 
in 1472, of which there remain only to-day two carved and inscribed panels from the “wall of 
aisler wmrk ” about a mile in circuit round his park for fallow^ deer. In Mthsdale the notable 
resemblance of the remains of the rood-screen in Lincluden Abbey to that in Glasgow provides 
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a ready clue to Morow's work there, but it is in Melrose itself that his finest achievements are 
to be found. There the same hand is thought to be traceable in the south transept doorway, 
inserted after the wall was built, with alterations made at St. John’s Chapel by the insertion 
of new windows, and most conspicuously in the east end of the Abbey [fig. 3] and east walls 
of the transept carried out in or shortly after 1503. In these the marriage of James IT. with 
Margaret of England is supposed to be commemorated by the figures of the King and his Consort 
in the upper part of the beautiful gable, and. as a compliment to the lady’s birth country, in 



Fli, !). 


tile adoption of the English Perpendicular tracery, though with highly interesting and original 
variations on the type. ' 

Not less interesting to us in its indication of French influence, though of rather earlier date 
(and ascribed by Mr. Chalmers without any very apparent evidence to Mono or Morow the 
elder), is the beautiful south wall of the nave, with its richly crocketed l)uttresses and window 
tracery of Flamboyant character. 


Scottish ecclesiastical architecture may be said to have reached its climax in this work 
at Melrose ot the early sixteenth century, but the declension in church buildin-r which ensued 
was accompanied, and in some degree compensated for. by a corresponding increase at once in 
the number and architectural interest of the houses, either in the shape of palace, castle, or 
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simple dwelling, erected at this period. The art, learned so late, of the Scottish designer and 
builder was not lost, but transferred to another channel. 

And while the ecclesiastical work of the period we have been reviewing was, from the 
national point of view\ but a phase of what was being done elsewhere with certain more or less 
marked local characteristics, it was otherwise with the architecture of the house as developed 
in Scotland from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. Here we have something, in origin 
largely indigenous, in 

growth entirely so, ‘ . ' 

so that when French UL ^ f hL F 'rFi,Sil ■ — h. • 


or other foreign in- 
fluences affect it, they 
are clearly discernible 
as something super- 
added. The type of 
house I refer to is pro- 
bably familiar to those 
who have travelled in 
Scotland, or studied the 
published records of its 
architectural remains ; 
let us try to envisage it. 
In plan, or disposition 
on the ground, most 
generally tw^o oblongs, 
or a square and an 
oblong, set at right 
angles to each other so 
as to form a stunted L. 
The grey walls of stone 
or granite roughly 
dressed or “harled’’ 
trough-cast) with lime 



and sand, rise abruptly 
from the grass to a 
height of two, and 
sometimes three, or 
even four, stories, 
shaped at the outer 
ends to high-pitched 
gables, with bluff chim- 







I 


neys growing; from 
flipni. their steeply 

sloping sides from eiives to cliimnev biise seri’cited ^^itll the tcimilifii clo^\ oi coibie steps- At 
tile outer angles of the gables, and probably in the re-entering angle of the L. circular turrets 
grow out from the plain wall-face beneath, their overhanging curves supported on moulded 
stone courses projecting each a little beyond its lower neighbour, the no less familiar coibelling. 
Cnder the upper story, also, in more or less broken lines, runs the corbel course, and from the 
higher wall-face thus projected the topmost row of windows breaks through the eaves in high- 
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peaked stone dormers, rich in quaint carving of crest, monogram, date, or pious motto. The 
doorway in the angle between the two wings is similarly adorned with heraldic device and pithy 
phrase, sententious, cautionary or intercessory, carved on and over the lintel — “The mair I 
stand on oppen height, the mair my faultes are to sight,'’ or “ Peace be within thy walls, and 
Prosperitie within thy hous.” A grey-slated roof — or in the eastern counties at times one of 
pantiles — rises steeply above the walls, and runs in simple, unbroken lines, save where cut 
into by the conical tops of the turrets, from gable to gable. As a typical rendering of the 
picture may be taken Tulliebole, Kinross-shire [fig. 4], an excellent example of the Scottish 
dwelling of the seventeenth century, built at one time (1608) for domestic comfort, a projecting 
bartizan high over the entrance doorway the only suggestion of the lingering need for defence 
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against attack. 

Such w^as the type of house our Scottish forbears built for themselves, with, in the earlier 
examples, little variation on the main lines, while full of charming variety in detail, marking 

them for their very 
own and sealing 
them, as it were, to 
their sons, and sons’ 
sons after them, with 
the good man’s and 
his dame’s initials, 
in contrast to our ter- 
race houses and villas 
of to - day, built 
“ ready-made ” by 
the gross to a single 
pattern — and a bad 
one at that ! — the 
homes, if such they 
may be called, but of 
periodic ‘ ‘ Sittings . ’ ’ 
Racy are these old 
dwellings of the soil 
from wKich they 
sprang, and of the 
men and w omen who 

were born and nurtured, loved and hated, lived and died, within their walls. Bv the nature 
of their thoughts and habits the roof-tree was moulded, while these by it were moulded in 
turn as bv the mountain and the moor. 
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Such a type could not come into existence all at once, yet we find it spread over the whole 
country, from Orknec' to the Solway, from St. Andrews and the Lothians to the shores of Ayr, 
and to Dunvegan, in far-away Skye, in the course of the comparatively brief period covered 
by five or six generations, and that at a time when communication and travel were limited to 
an extent difficult now to realise. It is entirely different from English domestic work of the 
same period : and while a certain superficial resemblance, particularly in the matter of turrets 
and corbelling, is obhervable between it and tlie architecture of the French chateaux of the 
time of Louis XII. and Francois I., so that its origin has by some been attributed to that country, 
the indigenous growtli of the type may be understood and followed without difficulty and the 
French and otlier foreign influences which affected its later development readilv distinmhshed 
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I have already made use of the analogy between the language and the architecture of a 
people. Scotland at this period was also rich in the possession of a language of its own, which 
is thus described by the late Dr. J. A. H. Murray : ‘‘It shared a common origin with English, 
and was, in fact, originally but part of the Northumbrian division of that language. After the 
establishment of Scottish independence in the fourteenth century, while in England it became 
lost except as a local dialect in the rapidly changing King's English of London, north of the 
Tweed and the Cheviots Northumbrian remained the language of a Court and a nation; it 
spread westward and northw ard over districts formerly occupied by British and Gaelic (or it may 
be Pictish) populations, from which it sustained modification, phonetic and structural ; it received 
literary culture and especially con- 
tracted alliance with French and 
Latin on its owm account, so as to 
acquire by the close of the fifteenth 
century distinctively and strongly 
marked features of its own not found 
in the cognate dialects of the North 
of England. From the close of the 
fourteenth to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century it was the 
vehicle of an extensive and, in many 
respects, brilliant literature, it was 
the medium of legislation and 
justice, and fulfilled every function 
of a national language. . . . Then 
followed the accession of James VI. 
to the crown of England, the trans- 
ference of the seat of government 
to London, and the consequent dis- 
use of the ‘ Scottish toung ’ by the 
Court and nobility, who found it 
desirable to speak the King's 
English, and gradually became 
ashamed of their Scotch." 

Almost word for word this 
passage might be used as a descrip- 
tion of the origin and evolution 
of Scottish domestic architecture. 

In the simple square keeps known 
as " Peel Towers," common alike 
to Scotland and Northern England in the fourteenth century, we have the original ver- 
nacular; these, in sundry modifications of plan and structural detail, acquired ‘'distinctively 
and strongly marked features of their owm" ; the alliance with French and Latin — the latter 
in architecture, the Kenaissance influence ultimately derived from Rome — is unmistakable in 
the work of the later Jameses and Mary, while to these might be added (as I think with regard 
to the language also) the effect of close commercial relations between the East Coast towns of 
Scotland and the Low Countries. Finally, we have the adoption of the English tongue archi- 
tecturally also after the Union, at first gradually, and except as regards “ local uses and out- 
lying districts " in the use of Elizabethan ornament, tall grouped chimney-stacks, and other 
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special features, but resulting before the close of the eighteenth century in the almost complete 
submergence of characteristics distinctively Scottish in the formal classic style of the Palladians 
and the personal variations thereon of the universal Adam. 

Eeturning for a moment to earlier times, ^ye find that by the end of the thirteenth century 
the Scottish kings and nobles had built themselves, like their compeers in France and England, 
many great castles, mighty piles within which the spirit of Feudalism would seem to be 
enshrined. As in ecclesiastical architecture, so in military, the earlier examples in these 
neighbouring countries were followed closely by the Scottish builders, though with a leaning to 
the French rather than to the English type in certain details. From this general prototype 
it might be expected that the domestic architecture of later and more settled times would 
take its origin in all three countries. Such, however, was not actually the case. 



Fir.. 13 . 

In England the great families found it more coinenient by the fifteenth century to 
abandon as residences their fortified castles in favour of the manor houses or outlying farms 
to which they journeyed periodically to collect the rents in kind, thus manifestin'^ early In their 
architecture the national characteristic love of home and comfort; and. in consequence it was 
on these that the later English dwelling-house was modelled. ’ 

In France and Scotland on the other hand, the fortress was the common point of departure 
(hence the superficial resemblance referred toi. but there was a wide difference at once in the 
source of imspiration and the subsequent development. For in Scotland bv the end of the 
fourteenth century the great castles had ceased to exist as a dominating influence. During 
the wars they were, indeed, mostly dismantled and demolished, in not a few cases hv their 
owners themselves, owing to the discovery that they but oft'ered strongholds for the map of the 
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English on the country, and that for the hardy and mobile Scottish troops a guerilla warfare, 
with the mountain and moor as points d'appui, formed the most effective tactics. 

Amid these natural 


tastnesses the smaller 
* Peel Towers '' pro- 
vided a home and rally- 
ing place. They were 
built in great numbers 
throughout the coun- 
try, and from them 
there issued in direct 
descent the Scottish 
domestic style of the 
three succeeding cen- 
turies. 

On the Peel Tower 
— in its simplest form 
a plain square or oblong 
building three stories 
in height, with en- 
trance by an outside 
^^tair at the first-floor 



level, and a flat or plat- 
form roof — there were 


grafted certain developments arising from the growing requirements of their various owners as 
they progressed first in knowledge of defensive warfare, and second in ideas of civilisation 


and comfort. 

From such sprang 
the added salient wung, 
with resultant re-enter- 
ing angle and L-shaped 
plan : the double salient 
or Z plan : the projected 
battlement carried clear 
of the wall by stone 
corbelling, with corner 
extensions in angle bar- 
tizans: turnpike stairs, 
^ne or more, in inde- 
pendent turrets, the 
v ertical corridors of the 
time as opposed to our 
horizontal ones of to- 
day: the high-pitched 
and gabled roof, its 
^ide walls either car- 


/^vch^ll5 C^Stlet KJMCArartr^Hifc^. 



Fig. ir> 


’■ied up direct from the line of parapet or within it, to provide additional rooms, and the dormer 
'vindows to give light to these. And in Scotland, from the earliest instances and onwards, the 
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roof was always sloped on two sides only, for the other two the walls were carried up as gables 
— possibly owing to the simpler construction involved in the formation of chimney flues requir- 
ing of necessity to be raised above the roof -line. The bartizans or turrets being, from their 
position, left outside of the general roof-slope, were covered independently in conical or pepper- 
box form. 

The corbie steps — though no doubt found convenient by these birds — were, needless to say, 
not provided for their accommodation, but wTre a simple constructional expedient for finish- 
ing the slope of the gables above the roof with small and easily transported stones in contrast 
to the longer and heavier ones required for a weather-tigM finish on a smooth slope. 

Such were the simple elements which composed the type of dwelling general throughout 
Scotland by the close of the fifteenth century. Of the earliest form of development from the 

Peel Tower a suggestive example may be 
seen in Preston Tower [fig. 5], w^here to the 
simple fifteenth century keep, already four 
stories high, two more, within the parapet 
line, have been added in the seventeenth. 
It remained for the national spirit during 
the two hundred years w’hich followed, when 
increased wealth, with longer and more fre- 
quent cessations from strife, provided more 
incentives to build, to lay hold on these 
characteristics, and, \vith little or no refer- 
ence to their origin, to reiterate, and, as 
it were, to play with them, using them as 
an artist his' pigments, a musician his notes, 
and so producing those charming variations 
Oil the original theme seen in the many 
houses of all degrees of importance erected 
during this period. Note, for example, 
the wanton play with corbelling over the 



Fif}. ir> — ArL'IIANr,. 

duced with all the greattu* efiect from their sparin: 
which thev relieved. 


entrance door at Allardyce [fig. 6] or the 
astonishing development in skyline from 
the simple square of the base in Amisfield, 
Dumfries-shire [fig. 7]. Like grace-notes 
to the melody were the mouldings, the 
ornaments, the heraldic devices intro- 
: use about the large and simple wall-space 


The natural, simple origin and tiie indigenous growth may alik(^ be seen in the almost 
entire independence of the Gothic or Pointed style which had hitherto been the only rule. In 
the earlier work of the Koyal Palaces at Linlithgow, Stirling, and Falkland there is evidence of 
a traditional knowledge of the style in ogival and cusped arches, canopied niches, and mullioned 
windows, and some rude efforts to make use of the Pointed arch may be found in some of the 
smaller houses, as at Aiichans. but in general the Scottish domestic style of this period was self- 
developed and self-contained. 

Some of the features referred to, the conical roofed turret, the corbelled-out upper stories 
and dormer windows, may be found in much of the domestic architecture of Western Europe, 
and more especially in the French work towards the close of the dfteenth century under 
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Louis XII., but it is there much more purely Gothic in detail, and, given the cominon develop- 
ment in both countries from the fortress type, the independent evolution of its style by each 
up to a certain point is a more reasonable assumption than to attribute such remote similarity 

as exists to direct influence or conscious imitation. 

The detail of the doorway of Huntly Castle [fig. 8], for instance, and of an endless number 
of less elaborate examples, is at once highly characteristic and frankly ‘ home-grown. 

While, therefore, church architecture in Scotland up to the fifteenth century was pure j 
English or Anglo-Norman, and after that date but a Scottish variant with markedly French 

characteristics siiperadded. 
its domestic work, till the 
middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury at least, was essenti- 
ally indigenous, and any 
elements due to outside 
influence which appeared 
in it thereafter are clearly 
traceable as such, like a 
collar of foreign lace on a 
home-made suit of hodden 
gi*ey. 

It is in the work of 
James V. that the change 
first appears. His father- 
in-law, Francis I., the suc- 
cessor of Louis XII., was at 
once a great builder and a 
devoted admirer of the new 
Renaissance, with the result 
that the intermingling of 
the Italian revival of classic 
design with the late French 
Gothic on the castellated 
type as root, which, with 
the assistance of Prima- 
ticcio as architect, he em- 
ployed on his great chateau 
of Chambord and many 
smaller works, has become 
known as the ‘‘Francois 
Premier" style. A familiar 

...o™ ... ■■ »„ ... c„„., 

„„ .„e .a,.ae o. ...i* ihe^t 

between the ground-floor windows, and o\ei tnese int bei - -i i ^ 

w'ifVk* * 1 f The same motive, either with similar heads or inclosin^ 

uithin a circular frame or garland, ine same muLl^c. „n fv,, 

nieralv the monofram of t.ie Kino, or hie ereet. the Satanrander. constantly occurs on all ho 
'■-■»rk of the period. We can rvell nnderstand how the young Janies, after returning from h,s 
visit to the French Court, and setting about to enlarge and adorn ins own Palaces of Sh.lmg 

li li 
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and Falkland for the fit reception of his two successive foreign brides, Madeleine and Marie of 
Guise, would be seized wdth the desire to imitate and reproduce the new fashion of building 
which he had seen at Loches or Blois, may be in course of execution, and in all the dazzling 
freshness of the white limestone ; how he would seek out among the French artificers such 
as would enter his service to carry out in our soberer freestone the forms of this earlier ‘ ‘ Art 
Xouveau,'’ though itself but a far-away echo of old Eome, 

Thus, while the south front of the Falkland of James IT. is Scottish in essence and Gothic 

in detail, the interior facade to the court- 
yard [fig, 9], added by his successor about 
the time of his marriage to Madeleine in 
1537, shows the quaint intermingling of the 
new style wdth the old, with all the favourite 
Francois Premier motives more or less 
faithfully reproduced. In Stirling, with 
still more quaint effect, though with less 
skill in the use of the new and more adher- 
ence to the old style, the same interfusion 
is to be seen. 

In Italy, and, following the lead there, 
in France and England, the Eenaissance 
had been taken up with enthusiasm, and, 
once introduced, spread like wildfire. But 
the Scots’ love for the old ways w'as not 
to be w’on over so easily, and though many 
important houses were being built or added 
to at this time and during the remainder 
of the century, such as Glands, Fordell, 
Kellie [fig. 10], and Tulliebole, already 
mentioned, all within easy reach of Falk- 
land, or Castle Frazer and its neighbours, 
Midmar [fig. 11] and Craigievar [fig. 12], 
among others in Aberdeenshire, these show^ 
little or no departure from the native 
style.^ 

Diverse alike in importance, in general 
scheme, and in location, further examples 
(out of hundreds equally cogent to the argu- 
ment ». such as the Seton Tow'cr of Fyvie 
Castle [fig. 13], the later portion of Drum 
Castle [fig. 14], both in Aberdeenshire, and 
erected respectivelv in 1603 and 1619, 
Muchahs House. Forfarshire [fig. 15], 1619-27. Auchans [fig. 16], 1644, and Eowallan 
[fig. 1^], A\ishne. of about the same date in its later development, ail alike show the same 
prevailing influence of the Scottish manner of conception, and in most cases in detail. 







Fig. Is. — Peiffrmill Doorway. 


Not till the beginning of the seventeenth century, and then hut oautiouslv. 


in the design 


* The set-back to the Renaissance influence is attributed by Mr. Lawrence Weaver to the death of 
Stewart of Finnart. the King's master-t.uilcler or surveyor of all the Royal Palaces at this time, whom he also 
credits with Its introduction from Prance. It is at best a double suppo-ition. and the Scots' ‘'canniness ” seems 
to me to provide a ^ufficuent rea.son. vhich even Finnart. had he for some time longer c.scped his richlvdeservetl 
fate, would have found difficulty in overcoming. — A. N. P. * ^ ' 
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of the main doorways (see. for instance, that at Peffermill [fig. 18], remarkable in its close 
resemblance to one within the Francois Premier staircase at Blois), or it may be in an isolated 
window to which some special importance was attached (as in the marginal note on the sketch of 
Kellie), was the Kenaissance character introduced. Yet the first pioneers in the new move- 
ment in the home of its birth — Brunelleschi and Alberti — had finished their work and passed 
away nearly a century and a half before, and in Italy itself the early work of these men and 
their immediate followers, with its small and delicate detail, flat pilasters, and frequent enrich- 
ments, had been superseded by the larger, more truly Eoman manner of Bramante, Vignola 
and Palladio. 



The earlier development it was that went to the making of the Francois Premier style, and 
through it, though at so long an interval both of time and sentiment, that influenced the 
Scottish rendering of the Renaissance when at last it became general. Meanwhile it was to 
I’alladio and the original Eoman work that in England Inigo Jones and Wren went for inspira- 
tion ill their great and stately buildings of Whitehall. Greenwich, and the new St. Paul’s. It 
thus came about that the position of architecture in this country was in the seventeenth 
century in many respects analogous to that occupied by it in the fifteenth. Momentous changes 
had intervened in politics and the arts : the Renaissance had displaced the Gothic style 
throughout Europe, the Union of the Crowns had brought Scotland more closely in touch with 
England, and furthermore removed it from France : yet. again, we find north of the Tweed and 
Solway an architecture, no longer ecclesiastical, but domestic and civic, entirely different from 
that prevailing south of the border-line, indigenous in character, but modified in detail under 
French influence, and, again, but more notablv. with something of the Low Countries super- 
added. 
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Seen in the first half of the century in details only, such as the doorways and windows 
of Peffermill, Edinburgh, 1636, Argjde^s Lodging, Stirling, between 1632 and 1640, and others, 
it spread before its close over the whole conception of the building in plan and mass, with results 
such as we see in Heriot’s Hospital, or the old College of Glasgow, which were both erected 
after the mid-century was passed (and, be it noted, after the death of that pure stylist Inigo 
Jones), in Hatton House, Edinburgh, 1663-75 [fig. 19] , and in Drunilanrig [headpiece, p. 233] , 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s noble seat by Thornhill, Dumfries-shire, 1676-89. 

In these last tw^o there is already evidence of an approach to the larger handling, the 
purer style of the English Eenaissance masters, which in the North also became general in 
the following century, the consequent passing of the vernacular, and with it the final dis- 
appearance of the French accent ; ‘ ‘ the disuse of the ‘ Scottish toung ’ by the master masons 
as by the Court and nobility, and the desire to speak the King’s English and growing shame of 
their Scotch.” 

While in these latter days, since the romantic revival of the national spirit by the genius 
of Sir Walter Scott, inspiration from the earlier indigenous style has been sought with success 
in much of domestic building north of the border; with this exception, from the eighteenth 
century to our own day the Scottish architect has followed pretty much the same tradition as 
his English brethren. Fortunately, as I venture to think, for the preservation of the national 
character, the Scottish toung ” is not easily got rid of; less so, perhaps, in architecture than 
in language, owing to the persistence of local material and methods of building under the stress 
of a more rigorous climate. National, and even more local character still reveal themselves 
in stone and lime, and that fortunately for the continued vitality of our art. Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow each betrays to the observant eye a special physiognomy in its buildings, 
as in its inhabitants, but all three are distinguishable, and with the same difference, from 
Liverpool, ^tanchester, or London. 



Linlithgow Palace: X.E. Corner of Courtyard. 
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COMESPONDENCE. 

The Grievances of Architects. 

To the Editor, Journal — 

Dear Sir, — I venture to suggest that the com- 
ing election by the people of London, of those who 
are to represent them on the London County Coun- 
cil, should serve as an opportunity for the Metro- 
politan architects (and also those throughout the 
country) to review the present position of the Pro- 
fession and of the Art and Science of Architecture 
in this country. 

Intellectual work tends to monopolise the whole 
energy of those engaged in it, to the exclusion of 
more material matters which, nevertheless, are 
essential to the proper development of mind and of 
its power to put forth its best and maximum efforts. 
Consequently artists are prone to regard politics 
as being outside their sphere of influence and as a 
subject in which they have no concern, some even 
going so far as to think that it is improper to 
meddle therein. 

Thus it comes about that those who desire to 
excel by intellect and studious development of the 
gifts which man shares with the gods, often fail to 
hold their proper place in Government, and find 
themselves in subjection to others who, having 
recognised the true nature of democratic Govern- 
ment, have cultivated the faculties which man has 
in common with the beasts that perish, and have 
utilised them and the cravings of nature to in- 
fluence that irresponsible and ignorant part of 
public opinion denominated the pendulum ” to 
swing them into the throne of office. An election 
of representatives to any governing body therefore 
is an occasion on which the artist, as a leader of 
thought, should emerge from seclusion and in- 
carnate the results of his thought in action. 

Hardly a week passes without some communica- 
tion reaching the Institute calling attention to the 
changes which are taking place in the position of 
those practising architecture. From these com- 
munications it appears that the work of designing 
buildings is slowly but surely being transformed 
from an occupation in which the individual is 
encouraged to put forth his utmost endeavour in 
the promotion of intellectual progress and advance- 
ment, to one in which he earns his daily bread as 
a mere unnamed cog in a drawing machine. 

This substitution of the machine for the man is a 
notable tendency of the age, which in recent years 
has increased, and is now increasing, and which, in 
the best interests of mankind at large, ought to be 
diminished. It is the moral duty of the artist, and 
pf the architect in particular, as the chief workman 
in one of the highest walks of life, to oppose this 
tendency. This is to some extent appreciated, 
but Bacon’s question, Is it not solecism to think 
to command the end and vet not endure the 
means ? ” is not answered, nor the advice it con- 
tains acted upon. 


The means are in the hand of every citizen ; but, 
to be effective, action must be taken. On the 
occasion of every election the artist must exercise 
his civic right and perform his moral duty in doing 
all that in him lies to instruct the would-be repre- 
sentative whom he supports, of the action the 
Governing Body is to take. 

It is common knowledge that in the course of the 
next few years the London County Council con- 
template expending some millions of public money 
in the design and construction of public buildings. 
The designs will probably be carried out entirely 
by a department of the Council, and, as far as can 
be seen from present arrangements, architects in 
private practice will have no opportunity of tak- 
ing part in the work. This in itself is important, 
but the gravamen of the matter lies in the fact 
that it is characteristic of the course municipal 
bodies throughout the country seem more and 
more inclined to adopt. 

It has been conclusively proved that the per- 
formance of executive work by an official whose 
duties are primarily and properly administrative 
is not for the general good. The qualities re- 
quired for administration are entirely different from 
those essential to execution, and any attempt to 
combine the two functions tends to inefficiency 
in both. The Executo-administrato ” official 
more often than not, “ like a man to double busi- 
ness bound, stands in pause, where he shall first 
begin, and both neglect.” 

The usurpation of the function of the executive 
designer by the permanent administrative official 
is a substantial grievance and an injury to the 
“'advancement of Civil Architecture, and to those 
arts and sciences which it has been the practice 
of ail enlightened nations to foster and encourage 
as tending greatly to promote the domestic con- 
venience of citizens and the public improvement 
and embellishment of towns and cities.” * There- 
fore it is the duty of every citizen to take such 
steps as he can to remove the grievance and 
abate the injury. 

I submit fur the consideration of architects that 
the existence of this state of affairs is to a very 
large extent their own fault. It is the direct con- 
sequence of neglect of their civic duties and of 
allowing their rights as citizens to rust unused. As 
leaders of thought in those matters which really 
concern the well-being of the nation they murmur 
often but seldom speak out at the proper time. 

In this they do not stand alone. The deadly 
lethargy of the Upas Tree of Government by the 
Demagogue, deriving his mandate from the dregs 
of the population, is upon artists as upon the whole 
population of this country. It behoves every man 
who loves his country and his art, to use without 
flinching the lash, if need be of scorpions, to arouse 
men from this sleeping sickness. 

* Charter tVilliam IV. to R.I.B.A.. 18:t7. 
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In all countries in whicli the government is 
democratic and (whether Imperial or Domestic) 
carried on by Representatives of the people, each 
citizen has only himself to blame if he permits his 
representative to do acts which are contrary to the 
wishes of constituents or Tvhich are not for the 
common good. Every member of the State has a 
personal concern in its government, and is entitled, 
when candidates seek election to office or places of 
power, to demand from those candidates not only 
an expression of their views, but also a pledge that 
if elected they will carry out the wishes of those who 
place them in office — in other wwds, will act as 
constitutional Representatives, and not as despots. 

Roughly speaking, there are about 7,000 practis- 
ing architects in the United Kingdom, and there 
are in addition a very large number of persons 
engaged in the production of work incidental to 
architecture and required for improving the en- 
vironment of the rising generation. At a low 
calculation every architect, as well as each of these 
producers of art work, is capable of influencing 
some 200 or 300 votes. If that influence were ex- 
ercised as it is the duty of artists to exercise it, a 
political pressure could be brought to bear which 
neither municipal nor imperial representatives 
could disregard : — a leaven, comparatively small 
in quantity indeed, but of such a quality that it 
could and would affect the whole lump. 

I venture to point out that a Representative 
Oovernment yields to the pressure of public 
opinion and to nothing else. Neither registration 
nor any improvement in the present deplorable 
condition of many practitioners of architecture in 
this country can be expected or brought about as 
long as the individual fails to exert himself and to 
use those means for the improvement of his con- 
dition which he actually holds in his hand. 

It is impossible for the Royal Institute to perform 
fully the functions for which it exists, as long as 
the individuals who compose it regard it rather as 
a receptacle in which to deposit complaints of well- 
known grievances," instead of a great organisa- 
tion in which each individual, although only an 
atom, forms a part and has a direct interest in and 
^ double duty to perform towards it —to his fellow 
atoms and to art and progress. 

If the Council and the Committees could but 
harden their hearts and decide more with their 
heads and less with their feelings, they would replv 
to fifty per cent, of the complaints reaching them 
as Hercules did to the Carter whose waggon was 
stuck in the mire, AVhv sit and grumble t Put 
your own shoulder to the wheel if I am to help 
you." 

An intelligent conformity to the laws of nature 
is a source, not of wrong to particular classes, but 
of happiness to_ all. The architect in asserting 
his right to be given the opportunity of practising 
his art is not claiming a favour to the injury of the 
rest of the community. He is utilising one means 


of promoting general improvement and raising th® 
general intelligence of his race. The influence of 
surroundings on the young is a well-known and 
accepted truth. Their educational value to a very 
great extent emanates from the architect and is 
created by his work. 

Therefore by bringing pressure to bear on those 
whom he is about to elect togovernhim,andto whom 
he proposes to give power to take a part of the re- 
ward of his labour and expend it for the general 
purposes of the community, the architect as far as 
his public duty is concerned is performing a real 
service to the nation. 

By demanding named mind-work in place of un- 
named machine-output he is doing his duty to his 
neighbour, and protesting against the deprivation 
of a large part, and that the most valuable part, of 
his reward for intellectual work. 

To the extent that he presses for a fair oppor- 
tunity of earning a reasonable return on his capital 
value as represented by time -sovereigns expended 
in forming him into an educated man, he is onlv 
acting upon that instinct inherent in every human 
being to take such steps as are necessary for that 
self-protection .which is the inalienable right of 
man. — I am. Sir, faithfully yours, 

C. Stanley Peach [F,]. 


INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 

THE review of Vol. VIII. of the Deinhardt- 
-L Schlomann Technical Dictionaries in the last 
number of the Journal suggests some thoughts on 
dictionaries which deal with foreign architectural 
technical words and their English equivalents, and 
especially on the best method of making the in- 
formation they contain accessible. 

In the Deinhardt-Schlomann dictionaries the 
method which has been adopted is to divide the 
page into three columns ; in the centre one to give, 
wherever possible, a small sketch such as a wheel- 
barrow, a dome, a railway bridge, a steam-roller, 
and so on ; in the left-hand column to give the 
names of these various things in German, English, 
and French ; and in the right-hand column the 
names in Russian, Italian, and Spanish. Then 
follov s an index of all the words previously men- 
tioned, arranged alphabetically, but without any 
reference to deferences of language except that 
Russian, which uses characters peculiar to itself, 
necessarily has a separate index. 

To explain the way of using these dictionaries, 
let us suppose one wants to know the French for 
attic. First, one turns to the index, and there, 
sandwiched between ” Attendant of a pile driver,” 
and Attitudiiie di modellamento del calces- 
tiuzzo, one finds the word ** Attic ” and a refer- 
enc-e, 129, 6. One then turns up this reference and 
finds a small drawing of a section through a roof, 
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and tke information that the French equivalent of 
the English Attic is Plancher (m.) de camhle. 

In the compilation of the eleven volumes so far 
published of this series of dictionaries an immense 
amount of labour has been expended, and, un- 
doubtedly, the information contained in them is 
very considerable ; but whether that information is 
as easily accessible to English readers as it might be, 
is, I venture to think, very much open to question. 
I do not pretend that my knowledge of Foreign- 
English dictionaries which deal with architectural 
technical words is specially extensive, but, as far 
as it goes, it appears to me that a fault common to 
many of them is that they attempt too much, and 
in the Deinhardt-Schlomann series that fault is 
particularly noticeable. 

When, in the course of reading some book on 
architecture written in French, one meets with an 
unfamiliar technical word or expression, what one 
needs is a dictionary where the English equivalent 
of this word or expression can be found at once 
and without difficulty ; therefore, for the English 
architect reading French, the ideal dictionary 
would confine itself solely to French technical 
architectural words and phrases with their English 
equivalents, and would have no concern whatever 
with any other languages, nor with words used in 
any other arts or trades. Similarly, for the Eng- 
lish architect reading Gferman, the ideal dictionary 
would confine itself solely to German technical 
architectural words and phrases with their English 
equivalents, and with nothing else ; and so on for 
other languages. 

For the most part, however, compilers of dic- 
tionaries do not appear to realise this. They seem 
to think that if it is necessary for us to look up a 
French technical word, we shall not be satisfied 
simply with its meaning in English, but that we 
must be told as well what it is in German, and 
Russian, and Italian, and Spanish, as in the 
Deinhardt-Schlomann dictionaries ; or else, if they 
reduce the number of languages, they more or less 
hide the purely architectural words and meanings 
among a mass of words and meanings belonging 
to all sorts of arts and sciences and trades and 
businesses. 

Let me give an example. Suppose one should 
wish to know what Viollet-le-Duc meant by 
(ippareil when he wrote Texamen de I’appareil 
conduit souvent a reconnaitre Tage d'une con- 
struction,” and should consult Tolhausen s Dic- 
tionary. There he will find five closely printed 
columns containing, if I have counted correctly, 
uo less than one hundred and one different entries 
devoted to English meanings of this one wmrd, 
alone and in various combinations, beginning with 

Appareii ” meaning " Apparatus,’’ and endin^g 
with “ Appareii de Woulf,’’ meaning Woulf s 
apparatus ; and somewhere in these five columns 
and among these hundred and one different entries 
the particular meaning he is in search of is 


doubtless buried ; but why should he be called 
upon to disinter it from such a mass of, to him, 
totally useless information ? 

While, however, some dictionaries make the 
mistake of giving us considerably more than we 
want, others fail by not giving us as much as they 
ought. Of this also I will give an illustration. In 
a description of Mont St. Michel I read '' De cette 
porte on monte aux chemins de ronde par un 
escalier.” Now suppose I am not quite sure of the 
meaning of the expression Chemin de ronde,” and 
I consult Berty's Vocabulaire Archeologique,” 
there I shall find that the English equivalent is 

aluraP This, no doubt, is exactly correct, 
although I believe the more usual spelling is alure, 
and not alura ; but then the question arises : What 
is an alure ? And I venture to think that it is 
not everyone who could give off-hand the correct 
answer. In such a case as this I think a few words 
of description might well be added. 

Of course it might be objected that the addition 
of occasional descriptive definitions would add 
considerably to the bulk of the dictionary, but this 
might be balanced to some extent by the omission 
of all unnecessary words. For instance, in Mothes’ 
Dictionary we are informed that the English 
equivalents for the French Aile ” are aile, aisle, 
isle, and He, and for '* Befiroi ” belfry, helfreij, hefrey, 
haufrey, herfry, keep-tower, and herfrediis. From 
these two entries alone eight words might be 
dropped not only without loss, but with advantage, 
and if all such unnecessary words were deleted 
many short descriptive definitions could be in- 
serted without appreciably increasing the size of 
the dictionary. 

A third fault found in many Foreign-English 
technical dictionaries still remains to be noticed, 
and that is the strange, and sometimes un-English 
words and expressions often to be found in the 
English parts. If necessary I could give many 
examples, but two or three will be sufficient to 
explain my meaning. ** Arbalete a liernes ” : 
Main couple of a purliw poop, Ghapiteau galbe ” : 
The row-heivn capital. ‘‘ Ghapiteau a crochets ” : 
Capital with crumbled lea res. About er ” : To pro- 
longate a piece of timber, to eke. '' Blocailles ” : Ex- 
pleiices. Such things, no doubt, are amusing, but 
one does not consult a technical dictionarv for 
amusement but for precise information, and that 
information, as I have said before, ought to be 
easily and immediatelv accessible. 

Having now pointed out what I conceive to be 
the three principal faults in such Foreign-English 
technical dictionaries as I am acquainted with, I 
will offer, in conclusion, the following suggestions 
as a means of remedying them : Firstly, that only 
one foreign language should be dealt with at a time ; 
secondly, that the dictionary should confine itself 
solely to words and expressions relating to archi- 
tecture ; thirdly, that short descriptive definitions- 
should be added where necessary ; and lastly, that 
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the dictionary, if not compiled, should at least be 
very carefully revised, by English architects 
thoroughly familiar with the technicalities of their 
profession. 

Birmingham. BeNJAMIN WaLKER [A.]. 


THE LATE AY. G. B. LEAYIS [F.]. 

A Reminiscence, 

F EAA" of us whose recollection carries us back to 
the office of the late Air. AVm. Burges, can fail 
to hold in remembrance one who for several years 
worked as a member of the staff at 15 Buckingham 
Street : AA^iiliam George Blackmore Lewis. It was 
in Burges's office, in the spring of 1874, that Lewis 
and I first met. By rights he should have got in 
there before me, but as things fell out I forestalled 
him by a week. 

It happened that two or three extra draughts- 
men were being engaged, expressly for the prepara- 
tion of an extensive set of working-drawings for a 
college in America, and one more drawing-board 
only remained to be manned when I was admitted 
to my initial interview with Air. Burges and invited 
to show my little job-lot of drawings, made during 
the previous three years of pupilage. But, it 
seemed, there was another man who was really ex- 
pected to call, having been promised an interview, 
so I set about tying-upmy portfolio, and was just 
turning to go, consoling myself as well as I could 
with an assurance given that I might hear further, 
when word came that I could begin work ’’ on 
Alonday.'' The other man, whose name turned out 
to be Lewis, walked into the office to begin work on 
the next Alonday following. Somehow or other a 
site was found for his drawing-board near to mine, 
and we came to be reckoned as contemporaries. 
Presently, on some changes being made, others 
joined us — W. F, Unsworth among them, the first 
man I ever met from an office I was myself 
destined to enter a year later. Air. Street's." Of 
Air. Burges's friends who looked in to see the work 
in progress one of the most notable was E. W. 
Godwin, whose judicious criticism of the design 
set one thinking. 

The work we were employed on lasted some six 
months, and then, as fully expected, our little com- 
pany broke up. Undei such a manager as John 
Starling Chappie we liad learnt what it was to work 
while we were at it, and to work together ; un- 
necessary talking in the office was put down, and 
equally close notice was taken of the minute for our 
leaving and the minute of our arriving each day. 
No distinctions were made of grade amongst us, 
each labourer being accounted worthy of the same 
hire was paid for his work precisely the same 
number of shillings per week — luckily for me, for 
I was probably the youngest there. 

The set of college drawings being finished, those 
of us who had been taken on for their preparation 


duly received our leave of absence together — all but 
one, and that one was Lewis. In our hearts we 
others knew' why this was, though we affected some 
surprise. AVe were put off with the pleasant in- 
timation that Lewis w'as retained for politeness ! 
AYe knew that he had been found out, found too 
good a man all round to part wdth lightly, a man 
who had proved himself one of that comparatively 
rare species, the architect’s assistant on whom an 
architect can really depend. AYe had been assayed, 
and the purer metal remained. 

The qualities by w'hich Lewds had been distin- 
guished above the rest of us in that office — such 
qualities as thoroughness, precision, tenacity of 
purpose, self-reliance, and the pow'er of making 
well-sustained effort, distinguished him throughout. 
I appeal confidently to all W'ho remember him to 
bear me out in this assertion. An illustrative 
instance occurs to me, in connection with which it 
was my privilege, in after years, to be reminded of 
these particular qualities in my friend. AYe had 
undertaken to make a survey together of a certain 
property, some tw'elve acres in extent, comprising 
engineering shops and offices, yards, stabling and 
meadow-land bordered by a winding river ; some 
old boundaries also w'ere to be defined, although 
for long buried deeply under made-ground. AYe 
had to do the work during the months of January 
and February ; snow fell on more than one day 
while we were at it, and Lewis insisted on our 
reading dimensions, on the foot-chain, to half an 
inch. Of course he did the drawing- out to scale ; 
the thing had to be right. 

Now, in the same inclement season, comes the 
sad tidings that my old friend, w'hile surveying 
down in the country last month, contracted con- 
gestion of the lungs, which led to heart failure on 
the 4th inst. 

loth Feb. 1913. AYalTER MilLARD [A.]. 

AA illiam George Blackmore Lewis w^as articled 
to John AI. K. Hahn, serving the latter part of his 
time in the office of Edmund AYoodthorpe [A.], 
Air. Hahn's brother-in-law'. From 1874-80 he was 
assistant in the office of AYilliam Burges, A.R.A., 
from 1880-82 in the office of Alfred AYaterhouse, 
R.A., and was afterw'ards for several years chief 
assistant to Aly Frank Baggallav [F.]. In 1878 
he won the Grisseli Gold Aledal for drawings illus- 
trating his ideas for the Design and Construction 
of tw^o bays of a Groined Cloister, date thirteenth 
century. In 1882 he was awarded the Royal 
Academy English Ira veiling Studentship in Archi- 
tecture. He w^as for several years editor of the 
A. A. F^ketch'hooh ^ and instructor in the A.A. 
btu(Lo. The Institute is indebted to him for some 
of the motto head-pieces still occasionally used 
in the Journal, and he contributed sundry illus- 
trations of helmets, mail, &c., to the Archceological 
\ started in independent practice in 
1886, and was elected Fellow of the Institute in 1906. 
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REVIEWS. 

SHROPSHIRE CHURCHES. 

.In Architectural Account of the Churches of Shrojishire. 

Part 10. By the Rev. D. H, S. Cranage, AT.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated icith permanent jAates from photographs by 

Martin J. Harding. With ground plans by W. Arthur 

Webb [A.]. 4o. 1912. [Hobson d Co., Wellington. 

Shropshire.] 

This final instalment of Hr. Cranage’s com- 
prehensive work contains much that is interesting 
and valuable, and brings the second volume to a 
conclusion with the section on the Liberties of 
Shrewsbury and an Appendix of considerable im- 
portance, besides an illuminating General Survey 
and a Retrospect, in which the author refers to his 
chief sources of information and acknowledges help 
he has received from various persons during his 
eighteen years’ fruitful labour. These, with a very 
full index, bring to its close a work that will be 
increasingly useful as time goes on. 

The fact that all the churches, both old and new, 
are described, with a full account of the various 
leatures of each, gives a completeness that is satis- 
will make Mr. Cranage’s book a standard 
Avork of reference, that students may turn to with- 
out disappointment. The clear distinction made 
between old work and that which is more recent 
Avill, in time to come, be most valuable, especially 
as regards those churches which have been restored 
Avith a precise archaeological correctness. In 
former times each church told its own tale, for 
every alteration and extension bore the stamp of 
the period when it was made, and one could trace 
the evolution of its history from an examination of 
the fabric ; but this is not so now that our archi- 
tects are imbued with a more academic spirit, and 
sometimes make their work of restoration so 
exactly like what has been done before, that a 
spurious antique is produced, which the Aveathering 
of time makes indistinguishable from a genuine 
relic of the ancient days. This consideration Avill 
make the value of Mr. Cranage’s analyses readily 
apparent, and Ave foresee that, as the years progress, 
references to them will be more frequent and they 
Avill ha\"e a growing utility. 

^ Mr. Cranage rather apologises for illustrating St. 
Chad’s (neAv) Church, because it is a classical build- 
ing erected as late as about 1790. This seems to us 
to be needless, and we think a ground plan also 
might have been gh^en. It is very unusual and is 
laid doAvn on grand lines. In Plate cxi. Ave see hoAv 
happily, and with what dignified effect, the classical 
style of architecture can be adapted to ecclesiastical 
purposes. It is not ahvays realised Avhat an ex- 
cellent foil classical fittings are to the Gothic ; the 
full descriptions of those given in Mr. Cranage s 
work show that he has a proper appreciation of 
such matters. The chapter on St. Mary’s, Shrews- 
bury, is a model of its kind, and the reasoned 
Avorking-out of the seA^eral dates is quite convincing. 


We are not in love Avith the fanciful initial letters, 
and the general get-up of the book lacks artistic 
perception. This may be due to the conditions of 
publication, and possibly Mr. Cranage would im- 
prove on it if he Avere noAv beginning to publish. 
HoAveAxr, the extension over a long period of the- 
issue of a work of this character has definite advan- 
tages. as is shown by the long Appendix, which b 
largely devoted to additional matter that has come 
to light since the earlier parts were Avritten, and 
the amplification of details connected AAuth the 
A^arious churches already described in their proper 
sequence. The General Survey is an admirable 
summary of the whole subject, not the least inter- 
esting part being the unprejudiced review of Avorks 
done since the Gothic Revival. The value of the 
tabulated list of fittings and church furniture can 
hardly be over-estimated, while a stimulus to the 
fascinating study of the so-called '' Low Side 
WindoAv ” is given by the complete list and full 
description of every example in Shropshire. 

Grateful recognition is also due to Mr, W, Arthur 
Webb, whose carefully drawn plans help us to a 
more complete understanding of Mr, Cranage’s 
descriptions, which are made thoroughly clear and 
explicit by these admirable illustrations. We 
would, hoAvever, point out that the joints of con- 
struction are insufficiently shown in certain sec- 
tional details that are given, as in fig. 76. The 
same remark applies to fig. 74. 

The reading of this exhaustive studv of the 
architectural history of Shropshire churches must 
be a rare pleasure to any one Avith antiquarian 
sympathies, and Mr. Cranage is to be congratulated 
on the completion of a monumental work which is 
not likely to be superseded. 

Leicester. S. PerKIXS PiCK [.F.]. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AT OXFORD, 

The Story of Architecture in Oxford Stone. By E. H. 
Oreening Lamborn. 8o. Bond. 1912. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Henry Froivde, A?nen Corner, E.C.] 

It is only AAuthin recent years that students of 
Gothic art have been able to free themselves from 
the influence of the Ruskin-Rickman school, and 
to look at the art not as an agglomeration of in- 
teresting details, but to take a comprehensive view 
of the steady e\mlution of the style, to overcome 
the natural appeal of the craftsman’s handiAVork, 
and consider the large problems of construction 
which faced the builders of the Middle Ages. 

The book under reAdew, though inevitably some- 
thing of a rechaufft% makes a worthy attempt to set 
forth the progressive theme of evolution in the art, 
due to these large problems. It sets out, indeed, to 
consider the Avhole history of development in archi- 
tecture from earliest times Avith illustrations from 
Oxford, but it really develops into an analysis of 
a new system, the last and noblest. Gothic archi- 
tecture.” 

After a short introduction, the author proceeds 

M M 
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to sketch the development of architectural con- 
struction through the trabeated forms to the intro- 
duction of the arch. This leads to the considera- 
tion of arcuated Romanesque building, and thus to 
the final examination of Gothic design. 

The author shows in a very clear way the pro- 
gress of Gothic problems of construction, and the 
scientific manner in which those constructive solu- 
tions were beautified, and he has grasped the fact 
that Gothic architectural problems were primarily 
structural and economic, and secondarily artistic ; 
that the great need for economy in construction 
forced the art of the builders to take a second place, 
so that ‘‘ the artistic beauties of the style belong to 
its early stages, its architectural triumphs to its 
later years. 

The history of general development is followed 
by a well-written " Conclusion,'’ a public-spirited 
appeal to the layman to take architecture seriously, 
and a healthy attack on the plagiarism and the un- 
truth of the modern builder. 

The second and larger part of the book is occu- 
pied by an excellent study of the elements of Gothic 
construction and ornament, under the title " A 
Grammar of Architecture." The chapters on the 

Window " and the " Roof," showing the develop- 
ment of these features from their early beginnings, 
are especially noteworthy. There is also a short 
and interesting chapter on Armory in Architec- 
ture," a useful branch of knowledge in a study of 
Gothic work, and one in which the author is evi- 
dently well versed. 

Little mention is made of the Gothic timber-roof 
so well developed in English work, this feature 
being regarded in the book rather in the light of a 
makeshift. 

But slight allusion is made to Renaissance 
building, partlv owing, no doubt, to the over- 
whelming quantity of good mediaeval work in the 
city, but moreprobalily to theauthor'sevident affec- 
tion for the glorious Gothic style." Upholders of 
the Georgian cult and the neo-Grec mania will 
scarcely agree with Mr. Liunborn's contention that 
“ now, after three centuries of airugant and ugly 
buildings, we are beginning again where the Eliza- 
bethans left off." On the otlier hand, his some- 
what rigid ideas tui the subject of beauty as ex- 
emplified by sane construction aie healthy, though 
(Uie rather regrets his distaste for flamboyant 
tracery, so beautifully and suita)>ly developed ifi 
France. 

The author's occasional liiiht touches of humour 
make the reading of the book a pleasure. He seems 
to take a delight in exploding fanciful theories. 
On much of the belief in symbolism in Gothic 
architecture he casts grave doubt : that the carved 
oak leaves, for instance, on St. Prides wide's shrine 
were intended to .suggest her sojourn amt>ng the 
acorn-eating pigs he considers as purely a myth, 
and of course he liolds that the sixteenth-century 


E-shaped plan bears no compliment to the “ Virgin 
Queen.*’ 

A short account of the local materials such as the 
Headington limestone would have proved useful to 
the architect, but the book will appeal more readily 
to the amateur. It should, nevertheless, be valu- 
able to any one intending to study the buildings 
of Oxford, and if ever a faculty of architecture 
becomes an accomplished fact at Oxford University 
• — it should surely be hoped that it will — this work 
will form a most useful handbook for the under- 
graduate, being conceived on good fines and amply 
illustrated. 

W. J. Roberts, M.A. [M.]. 
CLIENT AND ARCHITECT. 

Keystones of Buildinq. By F. Biigo Thomas. Sm. So. 

Bond. 1912. 2s. ^d. net. [John Lane.] 

The title of this little book may at first sight seem 
misleading, in that it is concerned not so much with 
the practical details of building, as with the relations 
between client and architect, and the difficulties of 
the same. The book is addressed to the client, and 
in a very clear fashion takes him, or her, as the 
case may be, through the various stages of a build- 
ing operation. If it gains that measure of atten- 
tion to which it is entitled, and if clients will act 
according to its precepts, then will the task of many 
an architect be simplified — and there is no better 
keystone of building than sympathy between the 
two. It is hardly necessary in the Journau to 
note the side of the book concerned with the vari- 
ous stages of a building operation. That difficulties 
exist must be admitted, and it can hardly be other- 
wise in a profession that is so '* open " as to comprise 
within its members men who proudly proclaim them- 
selves artists, and distinctly superior ones at that : 
other gentlemen, who pursue the lucrative calling 
of the expert witness with a distinct leaning to 
surveying and dilapidations ; and a certain under- 
world who combine money-lending with building. 
It would appear that before it can be expected that 
the client will unhesitatingly accept his architect's 
opinion with the same docility, shall it be said, that 
he accords to his lawyer’s or doctor’s, that a fine 
must be drawn between quack and professional, 
and assurance given of a certain minimum standard 
of qualification. W hen the client can safely 
depend on the same average of efficiency in the 
architect that he now obtains from the doctor, 
difficulties will be less heard of. At the moment 
he meets the architect who is in reality an artist 
rubbing shoulders with another who is not. Small 
wonder that he is confused and should sometimes 
mete out to the artist the treatment that is the 
due of tlie other. Mr. Thomas’s book will help 
matters forward if it leads to a clearer apprecia- 
tion of the differences between the two types, 

C. H. B. Qvenxell [F.]. 
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INDIAN ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

dicJuLvloijicitl Sicrvcy of Ini[ui. — Anuiud Rojioit 1007-8. 
La.io. 1911. Price 3"s.6d. ^Calcutta : Supcnntenieii 
Gocernmeiit Press.] 

This report is presented in a handsome imperial I 
quarto, volume of 360 pages, illustrated by 86 j 

]:>hotographs and 267 text illustrations. The i 

actual cost of the survey (assuming the rupee to 
be equal to Is. 4rd. in value) is as follows : 


Va ue of work done . . . i.25,782 

Cost of establishments .... 13,451 

Cost of the Report .... 437 

Total cost . . ±'39,670 


It seems that a good deal of actual work was 
performed by the Public Works Department, and 
presumably the cost of work so executed is in- 
cluded in the abov^e-quoted figures. 

The text is fully explanatory, and the work 
generally seems to have been well and conscien- 
tiously performed. The coloured plate (page 29) 
is to my thinking an unnecessary expense. The 
arabesquing is not good of its kind, and the colour 
too fragmentary to produce anything but a dirty 
efiect, and there are no lines of section to indicate 
the parts in relief. Nearly half the scales on the 
drawings have the zero misplaced, an error by no 
means confined to Indian drawings, but inexcusable 
on drawings prepared under skilled supervision. 

Although it is difficult to draw a line between 
conservation and restoration, it is gratifying to 
note that less money is being spent on the latter. 
The Director-General believes himself to be in unity 
with the expressed views of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments ; but so long as 
neither this Society nor the Director draws a dis- 
tinction between stone buildings and brick build- 
ings plastered, this unity may be open to question. 
In my opinion no building plastered can be con* 
sidered “ monumental,” for the simple reason that 
the plaster now seen is very seldom that originally 
applied. The Society’s notes apply to stone build- 
ings, Init most of the buildings in Beejapure, 
including the Gol gombez, are plastered. The 
later works in Humpi, Golconda, Secunderabad, 
Madura, Trichinopoly, and elsewhere are also 
])lastered, and it is follv to spend money on them 
unless they can be used as offices. 

R. F. Chisholm [i?.F.]. 


New Books. 

Problems in Periclean Buildings. By G W. Elderkin, Ph.D., 
Preceptor in Art and Ardueologv, Princeton Univer^^ity. 
lo. Princeton and Bond. 1912* 7s, ini. net. [Henry 

Prowde, Oxford University Press.] 

Centula St. Riquier. Eine Untersudmng i^ur Gesclnchte 
der Kirchlichen Baukunst in der Kaiolinger/.eit. Von 
Wilhelm Effmann. 8o. Miinster in Westf. 1912. 6 marks, 

l Ascheiidorffsclie Verlagsbuclilidlg., Miinster in M estf. 

Erratum. — -in the review of Shuffrey X Davies’ hnglish 
^ ^replaces (Batsford) in the last number of the Journal, 
t le price should have been quoted as Two Guineas net, not 
Gne Guinea. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Meeting of the 3 rd February. 

The Papers on Modern Hospitals, read by Messrs. 
A. Saxon Snell [F.] and Wm. Milburn, jun. [M.], 
at the Institute last Monday, attracted a numerous 
audience, several well-known medical men con- 
nected with hospitals being among the visitors. 
The customary two hours proved all too short for 
the exceedingly full papers and the extensive series 
of illustrations prepared for the occasion, and as the 
evening drew on and an interesting discussion was 
in prospect, Mr. Milburn did not attempt to read 
his Paper but devoted himself entirely to an ex- 
planation of his illustrations. Altogether from 
eighty to a hundred slides were shown, illustrating 
plans and views of the most notable modern hos- 
pital buildings in England, France, Germany, 
Canada, and the United States. It is proposed to 
publish a considerable number of plans with the 
Papers in the Journal, and as the preparation of 
the blocks will take some time, publication has had 
to be postponed to the next issue. The discussion, 
which was contributed to by Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall [F.], Dr. Boobyer, Medical Officer of Notting- 
ham, and Mr. Stanley Boyd, Senior Surgeon at 
Charing Cross Hospital, will appear as usual at the 
end of the Papers. 

Ghent International Exhibition: Notice to Exhibitors. 

We are requested by the Belgian Legation in Lon- 
don to announce, for the information of architects 
who have been invited to exhibit at the Inter- 
national Exhibition shortly to be opened at Ghent, 
that the works will be collected in the warehouses 
of Messrs. James Bourlet et fils, of 17 and 18 Nassau 
Street, W., from the 1st to the 10th March, with a 
view to their being despatched all together to Bel- 
gium. Exhibits must take the form of drawings 
on strainers and framed photographs. The cost of 
packing and carriage to and from the Exhibition, 
together with insurance against risk en will be 

defrayed by the Exhibition Committee. The Com- 
mittee, however, will not be responsible for the 
insurance of works during the time they are on 
exhibition at Ghent. 
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K.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1913 ; The Essays : 

Further Awards, 

Acting on the recommendation of the Essays 
sub-committee of the Prizes and Studentships 
Committee the Council have awarded Certificates 
•of Honourable Mention to the following competitors 
for the Royal Institute Silver Medal : — 

Martin Shaw Briggs [A.] for an Essay on *’ Baroque 
Architecture/' submitted under the motto ‘‘ Chi non sa far 
stupir vada alia striglia.” 

John Hubert Worthington, M.A. [A.], for an Essay 
on ” Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena/’ submitted under the 
motto Anti-Baroque.’’ 

Frederick Thorf, M.A., for an Essay on The Timber 
Style," submitted under the motto Durmast.” 

The Free Practice of Architecture in Scotland. 

The following Memorial, drawn up by the Glas- 
gow Institute of Architects in concert with the 
other Allied Societies in Scotland, was addressed 
last December to all the Scottish Members of Parlia- 
ment, calling attention to what the memorialists 
consider to be a public injury and a serious 
interference with the free practice of architecture 
in Scotland. It is satisfactory to note that the 
Government has since seen fit to change its jDlans 
and to arrange for throwing open to competition 
the designs for the new Government Offices in 
Edinburgh : — 

Sir. — We desire to call your attention, as the Parlia- 
mentary representative of a constituency within our 
provinces under the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, to what we consider to be at once a public injury 
and a serious interference with the free practice of 
architecture in Scotland, in the placing by the Govern- 
ment of the design of its building work in Scotland with 
H.IM. Office of Public Works in Edinburgh, instead of, 
where possible, employing the services of outside archi- 
tects. 

For years this practice has been on the increase, until 
now the amount of work controlled by the Office is 
much more than can be handled with good lesults by its 
chief architect, with the result that a large proportion 
of it has to be delegated to irresponsible assistants, 
while the opportunities of private architects are corre- 
spondingly diminished. 

We are not without appreciation of the great ability 
shown by the present holder of the office in question\ 
but altogether apart from the question of individual 
skill, we are strongly of opinion that the emplovment 
of an outside architect for all but routine work i/ to be 
preferred in the public interest for the following 
reasons among others : — 

1. All expel lem e of departmental work of this nature 
shows t'he oiu ost in relation to the value of work exe- 
cuted to be greater, where everything is acrouiited for, 
than where done by outside men. Fr<>ni figures put 
before us we have rea.-on to believe that in the case of 
Government ofhf os doing architectural work, such oncost 
is considerably in exi ess in this respect. 

2. The lac k of personal responsibility on the part of 
the designer when an official tends to iiirlulgein e on his 
part in extravagance in design and finish, and this is 
accent iintecl when liis experience has been confined to 
the work of a public offu e whore per.sonal interest is not 
closely involved in controlling expenditure On the 
other hand, an independent architect, Wing freed from 
inside inrinemes and accustomed to be held peuonally 


responsible for ultimate cost, is in a much better posi- 
tion to look after his clients’ interests in that respect. 

3. When an official architect is employed there is no 
second opinion as to the quality of his work. On the 
other hand, w'hen an outside architect is employed, the 
Government still have the benefit of the advice and 
criticism of their official upon the work produced. 

AVe have also to complain of the manifest injustice 
and hardship involved to the general body of Scottish 
architects who, through taxation, are under the neces- 
sity of contributing to the upkeep of a Department 
which occupies the position of a favoured competitor. 

We address you especially at this time as we have 
reason to believe that, in addition to the large amount 
of work with which the Department is already bur- 
dened, the Government now contemplates handing over 
to it the important buildings to be erected on the site 
of the Cal ton Jail in Edinburgh, and we beg that you 
will use your influence to the end that this policy may 
not be adopted, but that instead, and on the above- 
mentioned grounds, arrangements may be made for 
placing this w^ork wdth outside architects, preferably by 
competition. 

In making the foregoing suggestions, it might be 
pointed out that the system advocated has already been 
adopted in England, the designing of many of the more 
important. Government buildings recently erected hav- 
ing been placed in the hands of outside architects, 
amongst w'hich might be quoted— the War Office, the 
Local Government Board Offices, the British Museum, 
the Admiralty Offices, &c. 

What makes the profession regard this particular 
matter wnth more than ordinary anxiety is that the site 
to be dealt whth is undoubtedly of unrivalled import- 
ance, the opportunity of treating such a site probably 
not having occurred in the history of Edinburgh, and 
the treatment of any building placed upon it will call 
for the very highest architectural skill, w’hich, it is con- 
sidered, might be most readily se( ured by obtaining the 
various ideas of the profession at large by such means 
as the organising of i\ public competition. ~^We are, &c.. 

On behalf of the E(J}nh}n fjh Arrluffct^tml Association, 

A. Lorne Campbell [F.] President. 

James Kerr, lit. 71, Srottary. 

On htholf of the Glastfow Institute of Arrhifeefs, 

Alexander N. Paterson, A.E.S. A. lF.^,Pres. 

C- J. Maclean, Secietaiy. 

0)i hehalf t>f the Ahf^rdet /j Soriefif of Aichitet Is, 

Arthur Clyne [F.] Prc.s'idrnt. 

A. H. L. Mackinnon [H.J Sec, 
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The Architecture of the New Delhi. 

Ihe question as to the architectural treatment 
of the new capital of India is well and soundly 
argued by Mr. H. Heathcote Statham [F.] in the 
current issue of the Fortnujhthf, Mr. Statham gets 
straight to the point with the question, “ Are we 
to build as Englishmen or as Orientals ? — a 
que:!)tion to which, he considers, there can be but 
one rational reply. 

Me in India (ho says) are very much in the position of 
the Eomans in tlio countries which thev conquered and 
annex^: and M'hat their practice Avas we know well 
enouL^ . U herever the Roman eagles Avent, there arose the 
mman columnar temple and the Roman triumphal arch — 
alAo at at Timjtacl. or at Baalbec. SiraiJarly. 

wfterevor -Mohammedan conque,t went, its visible symbol 
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the mo>que in the Saracenic style; not quite so 
uniform as the Roman architecture in foreign lands, 
because the Mohammedan conquerors were more racially 
mixed and their type of architecture therefore not quite 
so distinctly delink ; it took upon it something of the 
colour, so to speak, of the country^ into which it penetrated ; 
it varied a little in Egypt, in Africa, in India, and in 
Spam ; but the main type was always kept to. It is in 
the natural course of things that it should be so. A 
conquering nation, erecting buildings for its own use on a 
ioreign sod, brings its own architecture with it ; builds as 
it had been accustomed to build at home. 

That w'as, of course, what w'e did in our earlier Govern 
ment buildings in India ; and — the critic on the other side 
may reply — wretched, dull, commonplace architecture it 
was. True ; but at home it was equally so at that time. 
That reproach can hardly be brought against it now ; not 
against the best of it, at all events. English arcliitecture 
has advanced immensely during the last thirty years. M e 
have been through our modem Gothic fever and got over 
the effects ; and we seem now to have settled down to- 
wards a new phase of that form of architecture, so pecu- 
liarly suited to modem needs and modern life, which had its 
foundation in the Italian Renaissance, and which Fer- 
gu^^son not inaptly characterised as the architecture of 
common sense ” ; we might add also, that it is emphati- 
cally the architecture of a cultivated society. The conclu- 
sion therefore -would be, if there are important Government 
buildings to be erected at Delhi, build at Delhi as you 
would build in London, only — ^with due regard to the differ- 
ence of chmate. There is -where the real opportunity 
comes in for something new in architectural design and de- 
tail. Plan, and forms of roofing, would have to be modified 
to meet the conditions of great heat. A bright sun would 
give occasion and excuse for a more delicate and refined 
treatment of detail, such as would he ineffective in the Eng- 
lish climate ; in fact, the Renaissance tjpe of architecture 
i-5 really more fitted to be effective under a bright sky than 
under a dull one. Local materials would afford new effects 
of texture and colour, and the presence of Oriental vegeta- 
tion might very well suggest interesting and piquant varia- 
tions in decorative detail, without destroying what ought 
to be the prevalent EngUsh character of the architecture. 
^Suc}l an architecture, distinguished also by that refined and 
carefully considered profiling of mouldings w'hich is one of 
the great characteristics of a civilised architecture, and is 
hardly ever found in Oriental architecture, w^ould be a far 
more suitable architectural expression of our position in 
India than could be produced by an arbitrary and self- 
con-cious assumption of Orientalism. 

Some Things to be done. 

As an inducement to members to read the \yh(de, 
u few extracts are appended from the admirable 
address entitled ‘‘Some Things to be done/" delivered 
by Professor Lethaby [F.] at the Architectural 
Association on the 10th inst. He said : — 

I should think that the first thing for students to do 
is to get a elear idea of the educational courses now 
open to them in several schools; and, further, a 
of the educational ladder provided by the scheme oi 
essays in Design which are accepted as Testimonies 
cf Study by the Institute, reaching up to the laiger 
prizes and the scholarships tenable at the Eng is 
School in Rome. . , , 

I can only here remark on two points. First, t a 
the Institute Examinations provide for a diversity o 
gifts. In studies going beyond a necessary minimum 
students may concentrate accor ding to their bent on 
facility in design, on scientific research, or on 
ship. The hope and intention is that by thus i 
'entiating the course much higher attainment in one oi 


other branch will become common. What is required 
is not mere text-book science or scholarship, but a 
cultivation of some real gift until definite power is 
attained. The second point, and it is a small one, is 
to call the attention of students to the fact that the 
Institute Essay Medal is now given for independent 
essays and researches undertaken at the student’s owm 
w'ilL But here again special original work is called for. 

One need of the time — for if it is not done no^v it 
never can be — is t-o record so far as may be British 
building customs as they are still traditionally exer- 
cised ; ways of stone-cutting as in East Yorkshire, 
where the masons dress a pretty herring-bone pattern 
on the face of their stones ; w'ays of laying pantiles, of 
coating plaster ceilings -with skim milk, and of putting 
tallow and salt into w’hitewash. Practical building wis- 
dom of this sort should be gathered up and recorded. 
For this, I may point out, the country student has 
; 5 pecial advantages. Cob walling, the making of plaster 
floors, and “ limeash ” floors— are those arts still re- 
membered ? Even the folklore of building should be 
gathered up. In w^hat parts of England, and why, 
do builders put a bush on the roof ? If short notes on 
such subjects were sent to the Records Committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects I am sure 
that they w^ould gladly collect them and from time 
to time print the results in the Journal. A book of 
reference which seems to be badly needed is one on 


the building materials w^hich are most characteristic 
of the several districts, with as many particulars as 
possible on local building traditions, and a few illus- 
trations of typical examples. ... 

Another thing to be done, I would suggest, is to 
introduce a new^er form of travelling studentship, or of 
travelling at one's own -will. What is wanted is a free 
mind to "observe and record valuable ideas in building 
and town life— the noting of pleasant ways of doing 
thinf^s. The ordering of museums, lighting of picture 
galle^ries, and the decoration of railway stations should 
be investigated. Observations should be made of the 
elecrance of French construction in iron and steel, the 
German excellence in roofing and forms of external 
plastering, the direct and admirable Swiss -way of 
putting lightning conductors to buildings, the general 
European decision as to the proper colour to paint con- 
structive ironwork. All are w'orthy of imitation. 
Concrete bridges, cages elevated on tall lattice stand- 
ards for gathering telegraph wires together in an 
orderly manner, even telegraph posts themselves 
painted in smart ways, are interesting. Ideas for the 
desired cheap cottage might be gained from the Swiss 
chalet, with its roof at a pitch of 120 degrees, contain- 
ing^ no lost space and jutting far so as to keep the walls 
dn^ In Switzerland, too. they have learnt how to 
lav cement pavements without their cracking, and 
much u-e is being made in cheap building of cement 
tiles not hideous in colour, also cement drain-pipes 

and troughs. ... . vi- -c j r 

We have to make a fine tradition of dealing 

with the most modern forms of construction in steel 
and concrete. ... It must be admitted that, not- 
withstanding its virtues, concrete has certain special 
defects. Such, fnr instance, are poor surface and 
colour and the ten dene v to crack. Ihe least cracking 
aeems to destrov our pleasure in a fabric which should 
be continuous as a china vase. Again, concrete con- 
struction seems to call— I may be ml^t^kon— for a large 
.mipplv of commonest labour, a society of navvies 
orenmised bv gaiurer<. So far as this i- necessarily the 
ca^e concrete structures can never, I tbink-how'ever 
hi‘>h their functions may be or however perfect their 
fo'?ms— become a noble type of architecture. For I 
must repeat again and again, a fine architecture is not 
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a question of shapes, but of the quality of the eft’ort 
that has gone into it over a long space of time. Every 
phase of art is, so to say, the logic of a principle. 

Still, even if concrete construction does depend on 
essentially slave labour, we must do the best we can 
while continuing to use it. 

As a starting-point it may be well to compare the 
special characteristics of concrete construction with 
those of masonry. The idea in masonry is the bringing 
together of squared blocks with sharply cut angles. 
The ideal is articulation and definition of form. For 
the most part mouldings, the mouldings which archi- 
tects so liberally deal in, have little meaning beyond 
expressing the mason’s delight in sharply cut forms 
truly laid. Carving also, except when some story is to 
b? told, for the most part arises from the stone-cutting 
instinct. 

Concrete, on the other hand, is built by continuous 
aggregation. It is a plastic material, and is unfitted to 
take sharp edges and delicate forms. We may perhaps 
conceive of concrete construction as a sort of colossal 
pottery. All architecture in the past has not been the 
architecture of cut masonry. In high antiquity, as 
now in many parts of the world, the current require- 
ments of building were satisfied by erections of clav — 
first merely put together in the crudest way, and later 
by a preliminary division into sun-dried bricks. This 
clay building usually resulted in a type of construction 
in which the walls were gradually gathered over into 
coverings in the forms of rough arches and domes, and 
in which indeed we probably find the historical origin 
of the vault. The Roman builders carried this method, 
that is. a highly civilised version of it. forward to 
great and fine results. The Roman theory of building 
was to form the walls, vaults, and domes of a sort of 
built concrete— that is, a rubble of small stones so 
perfectly drowned in a good cement mortar that it set 
as a whole. A typical Roman building was thus all of 
a piece and continuous throughout. The walls and 
vaults so constructed were afterwards finished bv the 
frank ap])lication of skins of other material, as plaster- 
ing. sheeting with thin marble slabs, and many 
varieties of mosaic work. Where these methods of 
decoration have been used there has been a natural 
tendency to eliminate moulding and carving. In cover- 
ing the vaults of a Byzantine church, for instance, 
with mosaic of gold and bright colours this beautiful 
material was painted as it were over the whole surface 
of the upper part.s of the building from side to side 
and end to end : it uas carried around the edge.s of 
arches by rounding the angles, and thus passed over 
them simplv and easily. The Arab builders delighted 
to ca.se their buildings with brilliantly coloured i^azed 
tiles wliich covered the wall surfaces and even the 
dome^. And here again is expres.sed the continuous 
nature of the body of a structure, which should, I 
feel, be characteristic of buildings in concrete. Con- 
sider again two leading types of furniture, examples of 
which come daily before our eyes -the joiner's type, 
\\hi<*h. houever elaborate a?id fleli( ate depends on 
articulation of parts, and the highly developed cabinet- 
maker s art of veneered surfaces. T must point out 
here, as veneering has become somev/hat of a byword 
and synonym for sham, that this was not at all its 
origin nor its essential meaning. Its proper office is to 
cover surfaces with beautifully arranged skins of pre- 
cious material. There is no reason because we put a 
prpet over a floor to suppose that its whole substance 
is carpet, nor need we be distressed because our books 
are not solid leather. 'Sly point about veneered furni- 
ture is this — that an entirely different principle of 
design is brought into play in it than is fitting for 
what I have called the joiner's type. You may be sur- 


prised in examining exquisitely finished satin-wood 
cabinets in our museums when you notice how simple 
their general forms are, and that they are almost 
wholly without mouldings. Thus the methods of 
structure everywhere modify external forms. That 
is the point I am trying to make just here. I am not 
recommending the veneering of concrete, but only 
pointing out that many types of structure have done 
without subdivision as much as possible and without 
mouldings altogether. These are the examples which 
we might best study so far as we depend on precedent. 
On the other hand, I think that the method of veneer- 
ing with thin marble slabs, mosaic, or fine tile work 
might he frankly adopted occasionally. 

I have said enough to show my general idea that 
concrete structures call for quite a different type of 
design than ordinary works of stone and brick. 
Cornices should be mere big rounds or coves, all angles 
should he rounded, any superadded decoration should 
be frank veneers and surface applications— platings of 
marble, bands of gold mosaic, panels of relief sculp- 
ture, rough-cast, sgraffito, glazed tiles, and terra-cotta 
might be appropriate. Big rounded forms seem sug- 
gested by this plastic material. 

“ Beaux-Arts” Courses in Britain. 

Referring to Professor Simpson’s letter in the 
last number of the Journal (p. 210) respecting the 

Beaux- Arts ” Courses announced to be started in 
London, we quote below for the information of 
members some particulars of the scheme as given in 
a recently issued prospectus. The promoters, who 
are to he knowm as " The Beaux- Arts Committee to 
promote improved methods of Architectural Train- 
ing in Britain,” seek to establish in the British 
Isles ateliers of architecture similar to those con- 
nected w ith the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. The 
movement is French 

Societe des J ^ par le Gou- 

yernement,” and the Committee of Management 
is constituted as follows : — 

Lord baye and Sele, Sir George Riddell {Chairman)^ 
Messrs. Alph. Lefra.sso (President S.'A.B.G.), Jules Godefroi 
(Vice-President S.A.L.G.), Faure Dujarrie (Logiste et 
Diplome), Cha^?. Mewi*.s (Logiste et Diplome), Arthur 
Davis, Eiig: no Bourdon (Di})16me), A. Templier (Diplome), 
H. V. Lanchester [T.]. Edwin L. Lutyens [E.], A. R. Jem- 
mett [F.], E, C. P. Monson [P.], Percy B. Tubbs [P.}, 
President of the Society of Architects, and R. Goulburn 
Lovell [A. I {lion. Sfcretary). 

The pronioters disclaim any intention of sup- 
planting existing educational establishments ] their 
object, they^ state, is rather to supplement them. 
The first ateliey has been opened in Wells Mew's, 
M ells Street, A\ ,, under the direction of Messrs. 
Cimiles Mewos and Arthur Davis as Professors (or 
^ Patrons ). and M. Chaurcs as " Sous-Patron.” 
lo quote the prospectus : 

The atelier will he conducted as far as possible on similar 
ine^ to those in Paris, and will enable architectural students 
in England to receive a like training in the principles of de- 
As the atelier will devote itself solely to the study of 
architectural compo>ition. such other knowledge as is neces- 
sary to the practi^^mg architect must be acquired by the 
student from the sources already existing for the purpose. 

The experiment is an interesting one, and its 
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progress will be followed with, attention by all 
who are concerned in the training of young men 
for the profession of architecture in this country. 

Safety and Workmanship ; Reinforced Concrete 
Structures. 

A note in The Times as to the danger to human 
life arising from lack of knowledge and skill in the 
construction of aeroplanes has drawn a letter from 
Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross [^.J (Times Engineering 
Supplement, 12th February), pointing out that the 
caution applies with equal force to other engineer- 
ing experiments of our day. 

Eor instance (urges Mr. Cross), precautionary measures 
should be adopted to govern the erection of a ferro^con- 
crete structure the stability of which is dependent not only 
upon the strength of the skeleton framework and the skill 
shown in fitting and fi xin g its component parts, but upon 
an intimate knowledge of the mechanical properties of the 
metal reinforcement used. 

With this object it is desirable to employ only skilled 
workmen who have received a sufficiently sound elementary 
training in structural steelwork to enable them to deal, in a 
comprehensive spirit, with the small but often important 
constructional difficulties that occur from time to time 
during the erection of ferro-concrete buildings of a complex 
nature. In this connection it is not suggested that the 
ordinary superintendence of the works by a competent 
foreman should be discontinued, but rather that no portion 
of the labour involved should be carried out in accordance 
with the individual judgment of an untrained man. 

Referring to the growing need for the cultivation 
of conscientious workmanship and a higher stan- 
dard of technical efficiency among British workers, 
Mr. Cross says : — 

In addition, I would urge the supreme importance of 
educating the humblest worker in any craft or industry- 
to an extent that will enable him to be interested in the 
general principles underlying the productive or other work 
upon which he may he engaged. Briefly, something more 
than the mere mechanical performance of his ordinary 
duties is now required from the workman. The general 
recognition of the science of engineering as a branch of uni- 
versity teaching has been of immense service in the de- 
velopment of specialised or advanced technological educa- 
tion suitable to the needs of professional men. Similarly, 
the demand for technical training made on behalf of those 
who aspire to the higher appointments in industrial life 
has been met by the erection of numerous well-equipped 
technical sctiools in all parts of the country. But, on the 
principle that the strength of a chain is that of its weakest 
fink, it is equally necessary to deal with the varied educa- 
tional requirements of the working man who may either be 
living at a remote distance from any teaching centre, or de- 
barred by his lack of general education, from being able 
to profit by the course of instruction provided at the local 
technical institute. In either case individual tuition 
necomes a necessity. 

The Admiralty Arch. 

The Times announces that an appeal for the 
immediate completion of the Admiralty Arch has 
been signed by the editors of most of the London 
daily newspapers, morning and evening. The sig- 
natories state that they have been approached by 
large numbers of their readers, who are greatly con- 
cerned lest the opportunity which now offers of 


opening up the new Admiralty Arch in a worthy 
and appropriate manner should be permanently 
lost. They believe that the loss of this opportunity 
would be regarded by the people of London, irre- 
spective of party, as a deplorable error. Without 
suggesting how the present difficulties can be accom- 
modated, they express themselves as satisfied that 
with good will and determination on the part of the 
authorities, and a display of civic spirit on the part 
of the Insurance company concerned, the Arch can 
be opened out in a manner worthy of the Victoria 
Memorial, which it completes, and of the site of 
which it forms a conspicuous feature. 

The Owen Jones Student among the Moslems. 

Mr. Robert F. Hodges [M.l, of Craven Park, 
Harlesden, has kindly sent for publication a letter 
he has received from Mr. Wm, Harvey, winner 
of the Owen Jones Studentship this year, thinking 
the account of his experiences while pursuing his 
studies in the countries of the Moslem would be 
interesting to members. Mr. Harvey writes : 

You may be interested to hear the history of my 
drawings. WTien I went abroad as travelling student 
from the R.A. Schools, T felt that the usual method of 
bringing home only fragmentary sketches left a good 
deal to be desired, so closed with an offer of the By- 
zantine Research Fund to make careful studies of work 
that would be useful to them and instructive to me, 
especially as the buildings they wished surveyed had 
never been accurately measured before, or, at any rate, 
proper plans had not been published. Of course, a lot 
has been wTitten on all three subjects of my Owen Jones 
drawings (Hagia Sophia, Salonica ; the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem ; and the Dome of the Rock at 
Jerusalem), but most former records were hopelessly at 
sea in detail owing to the immense difficulties involved 
in chawing in places so populous with fanatics. In 
Salonica I was once pitched neck and crop down the 
dark steep stairs of a minaret by an enraged Turk who 
suspected me of spying ; and in Bethlehem I was 
shoved head foremost through a big gutter outlet in an 
abnormally high parapet of the church aisle and obliged 
to creep dowm a ladder (luckily not too steep !) in the 
inverse order of things, with my head facing the ground ! 
In this case my assailant was a gigantic Greek 
sacristan who imagined that my measuring operations 
desecrated the fabric 1 Of course, my pockets were 
crammed full of official permits in both cases, but their 
value was rather less than nothing ; especially in 
Bethlehem, for the priests there were in revolt against 
their Patriarch, who had given me permission to measure. 
Indeed, in a village near Bethlehem a priest was shot 
dead on venturing to remark that “ the Patriarch 
isn't a bad sort.'' His body was brought to the church 
while I was there at work. Later in my stay the church 
was captured by storm (though without bloodshed) 
by peasants in favour of the Patriarch's party, who 
drove out the Bishop and his priests ! To get to the 
Dome of the Rock at all, a stranger has to be protected 
by a soldier, and even then is liable to be shot at sight 
by wandering beggars ! My work there lasted every 
day for six months, and many times my papers were 
seized by wild-looking fellows, and only given back 
after the old chiefs in charge of the place had spent a 
long time in argument and entreaty. 
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Of course, in such a case the victim can do nothing 
but sit still and look pleasant ; and even supposing your 
soldier is at hand and not asleep, his sympathies would 
naturally be rather more inclined towards his country- 
man the saintly beggar than to a mere stranger from 
whom he only expects a meagre tip. 

Xo one actually laid hands on me there, but one 
fanatic objected to my hat and removed it for me. (I 
had kept it on out of politeness after the chiefs had 
told me they preferred it that way.) Another, with an 
interest for my spiritual well being, informed me several 
times in a loud distinct voice that “ Allah Wahed ! 

(‘* God is One ! and only went away after I had as- 
sured him in Arabic that I entirely agreed with him. 
In fact, the only element of real discomfort, as it turned 
out, was in the daily exit, for the little Moslem boys 
were out of school by then, and improved their aim by 
shying at me vdth fragments of rock as I crossed the 
courtyard. They were decidedly the masters of the 
situation, for twenty youngsters cannot all be chased 
at once by a person loaded with rods and blocks and a 
camera, even if it were the best of policy to irritate the 
young ragamufl&ns. There was an element of comfort in 
the fact that the old chiefs were as much teased as I was. 
Xaughty little boys would peep in at the East door, 
if it was open, and, seeing the exit clear through the one 
on the West, would skip in and patter across the Sacred 
Rock and out again in a t\\dnkling, while the old men 
were unfolding themselves from a squatting position to 
get after them. 

In a further letter, Mr. Harvey says : — 

Yes, it is all Gospel truth, though only half the truth 
and the most amusing side of it. The other half deals 
with bad food and drink, excessive heat and cold, dirt, 
gloom, fatigue, and vermin, tired eyes and tedious 
diseases. 

“The Builder” Editorship. 

It is announced that Mr. Arthur Stratton [JP.] 
having retired from the editorship of The Builder, 
the appointment has been accepted by Mr. Herbert 
W. Wills Mr. Wilis has had considerable 

experience abroad, serving for a time as assistant, 
first with Mr. Henry Vaughan of Boston, then 
with Messrs. Bruce Price and McKim, 3Iead, & 
White, of New York. He practised for a short 
time in Vancouver, British Columbia, and held a 
Government appointment in the Public Works 
Department of Hong Kong. He started practice 
in this country in 18fi2 in Swansea, South Wales, 
and was subsequently^ associated in partnership 
with Mr. John Anderson [.!.], at 21 Bloomsbury 
Square, London. In conjunction with Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Wills has carried out various important public 
buildings, many of them won in competition, and 
he has frequentlv acted as Assessor. 

Carpenters’ Hall Lectures, 1913. 

These lectures, illustrated by lantern-slides, will 
be held on the following Thursda\\s at 8 p.m. : — 

Mar. 6. — Rev. Gerald S. Davies : “ Old Charterhouse, 
London." 

Mar, 13. — Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. : " Medueval 
Guild Life in London.” 

Mar. 27. — Mr. John B. Thorp ; A Sketch of Old London 
up to the Great Fire.” 


Apr. 3. — Sir Whitworth Wallis, F.S.A. : “ Sicily— Ancient 
and Modern.” 

Apr. 10. — Rev. F. W. Macdonald : “ Social Life in Ens^land 
towards the close of the Eighteenth Century." 

Apr. 17. — Mr. Augustine Henry% F.L.S. : ‘‘The Choice of 
Trees for Profitable Planting.” 

Tickets may be had on application to the Clerk 
of the Company, Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
E.C. 


Chinese Sculpture at the Victoria and Albert Museum . 

The National Art-Collections Fund has presented 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum two Chinese 
marble statues of unusual importance. These are 
life-size figures of Corean mandarins in ceremonial 
dress, carrying a casket and a scroll (perhaps for 
insignia and a patent of nobility), on elaborately 
carved bases ; they appear to have formed part of 
a series of memorial statues on each side of the road 
to a tomb in North China, and are probably by^ a 
sculptor of the Ming period. They are exhibited 
in the est Hail, to the left of the main entrance 
to the Museum, 


COMPETITIONS. 

Valley, Anglesey, Rural District Competition. 

Gwyrfrai Rural District Competition. 

The Competitions Committee request Members 
and Licentiates not to take part in the above 
competitions until a further announcement is made 
that the Conditions have been brought into con- 
formity with the Institute Regulations.'’’ The 
Committee also request competitors to return their 
copies of the Conditions immediately to the pro- 
moters. 


MINUTES. VIIL 

At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1912-13, held Monday, 17th February 1913, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, M.A. Cantab., Vice- 
Pr^sidcHt, in the (>hair * 2o lellows {including 10 members 
of the Council), 33 Associates (including 2 members of the 
Council), 12 Licentiates, and numerous Students and visi- 
tors—the Minutes of the Meeting held 3rd February having 
been already published were taken as read and tinned as 
correct. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., V ice ^Preside ?if, acting for 
the Hon. Secretary, announced the decease of Robert 
Falconer Macdonald, elected Asscx^iate 1889, Pelloiv 1899, 
and William George Blackmoro Lewis, Grissell Medallist 
1878, elected Fellow 1905. 

The following Fellow and Licentiates, attending for the 
first time since tneir election, were formally admitted bv' 
the Chairman— viz. : Charles Ernest Elcook, Fellow, Her- 
bert Samuel Taylor, John Thomas Saunders, Harry Philip 
Tufnail, Licentiates, 

Papers on Modern- Hospit.vls having been read by 
Messrs. A. fea.yon Snell [F.] and Wm. Milburn, jun. U.], 
and illustrated b\ lantern .slides, a discussion ensued, and 
on the motion of Mr. Edwin I. HaU [E.l, seconded by Hr. 
1 . . Boob} or, a \ ote of thanks was passed to the authors by 
acclamation. 

The proceedings closed at 10.20 p.m. 




MODEKX HOSPITALS. 


By A. Saxox Sxkll F.E.San.Inst. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th February 1913. 


W HEN the Council honoured me with an invitation to read a Paper upon modern hos- 
pitals, in conjunction with Mr. MilburnA I accepted it witli pleasure, though it 
must be acknowledged it seemed difficult to divide the subject in a satisfactory 
manner. Mr. Milburn has elected to give you a brief description, illustrated by many plans, 
of hospitals erected within the last ten years ; and as his work and studies are so well knowm. 
you will look with confidence for an interesting and instructive Paper. I may remind you of 
the excellent account he has already given of his studies of German hospitals. 

The promoters of the newest hospital are generally anxious that it should embody the 
latest improvements and be just a little better than the last built. To this end there is much 
visiting of existing hospitals and study of plans and reports ; and so it does happen that mistakes 
are noted for avoidance, and good features for adoption, or improvement maybe. Modern 

hospitals certainly show^ evidence of the thought and labour spent by medical men and architects 
in this way. 


On the other hand, the study of mere forms is not so illuminating as that of the principles 
upon which they were based. Without a thorough grasp of principles we are liable to perpetuate 
the mistakes made by those who have preceded us. 

It is with no great confidence in my own po^Yers that I venture this evening to offer some 
more or less abstract observations upon the general arrangement and construction of hospital 
wards, with particular reference to principles which were enunciated as long ago as the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and which — so it seems to me — still await their fullest develop- 
ment. 


The present and coming generations may learn wdth advantage the lessons taught by an 
array of brilliant thinkers and workers, as the result of experience gained in strenuous times 
when there were few' text-books but much practical experience in situations and under 
circumstances which led them to recognise and rely upon Nature as the great healer. Miss 
-^ghtingale, De Chaumont, Galton, Morin, Husson, Toilet, Parkes, and even earlier authori- 
fios. may be studied to this day with advantage. 

It takes a long time to translate principles into general practice, probably because we fail 
at first to grasp them thoroughly, or perhaps old practice dies hard. We pride ourselves upon 
the care with w’hich in these days we avoid all mouldings and dust-collecting internal angles ; 

* See Mr. Milburn’s Paper, p. 281, 
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and yet the general principle was stated by Miss Nightingale at least fifty years ago. Other 
equally good principles have been so far adopted in a tentative way only. 

There is not much to choose in this respect between English hospitals and those in other 

countries. We have concen- 

- tratecl upon sanitary fittings 

and what I may call local 
cleanliness. We also take 
great care in excluding soil- 
tainted air from wards. On 
the Continent better pro- 
vision is made for space in 
and around the ward blocks. 
We have much to learn in 
this respect from France and 
Germany : and they from us, 
in the matter of sanitary 
fittings. 

As an example of what 
may' be done by' inter-study, 
I would draw your attention 
to the new Kothschild Hos- 
pital. now nearing comple- 
tion in Paris, and 
b^' mv friend M. 
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Pig, 1. — P.^STEi R HospiTM., Pvkiin (Architect, M. Florentine Martin \ 


designed 


Bach- 

of many things English, and in this hospital has endeavoured 
to combine maiiA' of the liest features in hospital planning and detail which obtain in both 


maiin. He is a great admirer 



Pig. *2.— Mi: n Hospitai, BorRG». Frani k 


countries. The building is of consider- 
able interest. I know that he desired to 
adopt other English features, but cus- 
tom dies as hard in PT'ance as it does 
here. 

The modern tvpe of liospital may 
be said to have taken its rise shortly 
after the Crimean War, and as the re- 
sult of experience gained in that dis- 
astrous campaign. The pavilion type 
was adopted, and it liolds the field to 
this day'. Toilet says that this form 
of ward was suggested as far back as 
1750. 

The pre-pavilion type is extinct 
and no longer of interest except in an 
archcPological sense. Hospitals w'ere 
mere collections of rooms, large and 
small, with little or no arrangement 
or plan specially adapted to the pur- 


f)oses of housing sick people. The 
administration offices and sanitary conveniences were all more or less in direct communication 
with the sick room-. That is not to say they were badly planned for their day: hut medical 
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-dence and the art of surgery were in an undeveloped state as compared with the present day, 

and the importance of environment for sick people was not then realised. 

Two other great wars— the American Civil War and the Franco-German War— stimulated 
progress in hospital planning and construction, and, although medicine and surgery had 
advanced very gi-eatly since the Crimean War, these later wars again brought out the advan- 
tages of fresh air in abundance, and the speedy removal of foul emanations from the neigh- 
bourhood of the sick. Once more the efBciency of isolated buildings widely spaced was ma e 
apparent, and we find this type of ward unit adopted in the great hospitals in Berlin, Hambuig, 

Montpellier, Bourges, &c. [figs. 5. 6, 8, ‘2]. . , i a . i i 

It would seem that in periods of long-continued peace theie is a enctnc} o ^o ac^ up n 

the lessons learned in the strenuous times of war, and to modif} p anning in le in eies 

mere convenience and con- 
centration. Then it is that 
wo find virtues in high 
buildings — economy of 
.ground and of construc- 
tion, easier supervision, 
nnd a number of other 
desirable matters the 
effect of which is inci- 
dental only. 

The extent to which 
concentration in buildings 
affects cost and conveni- 
ence of administration, or 
even the initial cost of 
liospital buildings, is. 
however, more apparent 
than real. I shall have 
^50mething to say upon 
this point further on. 

Naturally during the 
last thirty years the 
advances in medicine and 
surgery, and more particu- 
larly in bacteriology, have 
had their effect upon the 
arrangement and construc- 
tion of hospitals, though 

not to so great an extent as at one time emnhasised it. " Lister’s antiseptic treat- 

value of fresh air and sunlight ; it has exp ain^^ of^aseptic conditions in wards and sick 

ment led to a more complete realisation o ‘ 

rooms: and all parts are now ^e-o-d so J to^Jje - 

we have done away ^Yith innumerable dus i cn Inna escaped general condemna- 

. H is odd, by tho w„y. that sash fa.»ed S Lad-wood ov stool 

tion. I'ereonally, I havo . A „-imlows, if required, can now be 

casements. Other forms are also being adopted, hasu Minuo 

made entirely in metal. nnH other buildings not actually occupied or used 

The number and extent of administndue t 





Fig. '3.— St. 


Eloi Hospital, Wontpeilieh. 


Bacteriology has not discounted the 
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by the patients have been largely increased in late years. We employ a large number of 
nurses, for whom more (and much better) accommodation is required. Engineering enters 
so much into the work and maintenance of a hospital that its buildings and equipment require 
much more room ; and, w'hat with baths, physical exercise halls, laboratories, and research 
rooms, the ward blocks tend to form a smaller proportion of the whole institution than was 
the case in earlier buildings. 

Two notable attempts in planning of ward blocks have been made within the last thirty 
years — one to substitute circular wards for pavilions, and the other to group all the wards 
together, as illustrated at the Belfast General Hospital. To these should be added the glass- 
cased cubicles of the Pasteur Hospital [fig. 1] for treating different infectious diseases under 
one roof. 

The idea of circular wards is not without fascination, but it has been adopted in but few 
cases. The costliness of its construction — to say nothing of drawbacks in the way of super- 
vision — is against its general 
adoption. It is useful in con- 
stricted sites, and in the peculiar 
configuration of some urban hos- 
pitals. 

The Belfast type is unique, 
and likely to remain so. It was 
designed to fit a system of 
mechanical ventilation which has 
— I venture to think fortunately 
— failed, so far. to secure general 
approval for use in connection 
with hospitals. 

In justice to those who con- 
ceived these types, we must 
acknowledge their boldness and 
originality. In failure — and 
many do not regard these attempts 
in that light — more honour 
may be won than in the safer successes of the mere copyist. The Pasteur Hospital has 
been copied and improved upon in this country, but so far the system has not made any great 
way. 

Fig. 17 shows an adaptation of the idea which I designed in connection with the King’s 
College Hospital Competition. 

iVtuch, then, as the design and arrangement of modern hospitals has been affected by the 
advance of knowledge and practice, the importance of fresh air in abundance and the speedy 

removal of foul emanations from the neighbourhood of the sick is still fundamental. Light 

and especially sunlight — is recognised as of scarcely less value. Add to these cleanliness in 
everything, from bedding to cooking utensils, and we have the main principles which form 
the basis of good hospital work. 

Ventilation is but the means of keeping air fresh in enclosed spaces, heating a concession 
and not always a wise one — to the debilitated forces of the sick and disorganised body: 
com enience of administration a question of economics. 

A building— any building— is in itself an obstruction to light and air : but some means of 
Shelter w^e must have against wind and rain and extremes of temperature. Subject to these 
limitations, the more air and sunlight we can get into our wards the better. Neither can be 
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obtained in the fullest degree without fairly large areas of land and wide spacing of ward blocks, 
so that air can move in large volumes around and, I may add. over and under the buildings 
with as little restriction as possible. 


In this country 
we are niggardly in 
the area of hospital 
sites, for the obvious 
reason that land is 
costly, especially in 
and around cities, 
where large institu- 
tions are required. 
It is. indeed, too 



obvious to inspire com- 
plete confidence in its 
finality. I am in- 
clined to think that 
what we may call 
ultimate cost is not 
reduced to any great 
extent by economy in 
the cost of the site, 
whilst the loss in light 



Fig. 5.— Berlin G-enebal Town Hospital. 


and air and moans of 

efficient ventilation is real, if not at first sight \en o \ior^. f i >1 ■ fU 

Take, for instance, two of the latest and most magnificent hospitals erected within the 


last few years — Manchester Eoyal Infirmary 
[fig. 12] and King’s College Hospital 
[fig. 13]: the latter is not yet finished. 
Both Mr. Edwin T. Hall and Mr. William 
Pite ardently desired, I am sure, a few 
more acres to give them better scope for the 
realisation of their ideas in hospital design : 
and none of us can help regretting that 
those who are responsible for the selection ! 
of those sites confined themselves to the - 
minimum, and in the case of King’s College 
less than the minimum area required. 

This minimum was fixed many years 
ago to one acre to fifty patients ; but I can 
scarcely believe that it contemplated room 
for all the additional buildings required 
for out-patients and medical schools. It 
was laid down at a time when the area 
occupied by administrative and other acces- 
sory buildings was very much less than 
that of the sick wards. At the present 
day the proportion has been considerably 
reduced, and, indeed, in the smaller hospitci 
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Fit,. —The MoABir Hg^pital, Berlin 

5 the sick wards occupy the smaller space. I 
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think we should have a new rule setting forth the area required for the pavilions exclusive of 
that occupied by accessory buildings. In both Germany' and France they are generally far 
more generous in the matter of site areas. 

At Hamburg (Eppendorf) the proportion is only thirty-seven beds to the acre, at Nurem- 
berg forty, Berlin (Friedrichshain) thirty-two, Charlottenburg thirty-seven, Heidelberg forty. 
In France there is St. Denis twenty-six, Montpellier twenty-seven. The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital at Baltimore, U.S. [fig. 10], has only twenty-six to the acre. 

In and around cities hospitals might be placed with advantage in the centre of some 
of the public parks. But what moun- 
tains of prejudice would have to be 
overcome ! What an outcry it would 
raise against an invasion of sacrosanct 
principles, the impossibility of devo- 
ting public land to privately governed 
institutions, hot-beds of disease in the 
midst of the cities' lungs (as if what- 
ever damage can arise from hospital 
buildings is not far more potent in 
crowded areas!), and all that kind of 
solemn nonsense, w^hieh sounds so 
well on the platform, and has so little 
real value in sober reasoning. 

In the treatment of tubercular 
disease fresh air and sunlight are of 
first importance. External heating is 
reduced to a minimum. Mechanical 
ventilation and heating would not 
even be considered. The patients are. 
indeed, trained to live in as cold a temperature as the resisting power of their bodies wall permit 
with safety ; and there are indications that this treatment will be extended — more or less modi- 
fied, of course, according to circumstances — to all diseases. Even pneumonia has been suc- 
cessfully treated in the open air. That air — and plenty of it — is of vastly more importance 
than temperature appears to have been shown again and again under circumstances in which 
HO heating at all was possible. 

Miss Nightingale, quoting her experience in the Crimea, says i 

In the hospital tents of the Crimea, although the sick were almost without shelter, without blankets, without 
proper food or medicines, the mortality not above one-half what it vas at Scutari ; but these tents had 
only a few beds in each. Nor was it even so high as this in the small Balaclava General Hospital, which had 
part of its sick placed in detached wooden huts ; while in the well-ventilated detached huts of the Castle Hospital, 
on the heights above Balaclava, exposed to the sea breeze, at a subsequent period, the mortality among the 
wounded did not reach three per cent. 

Sir Douglas Galton. quoting Dr. Brocklesby and Sir John Pringle, says : 

Hospital huts and tents, in which the jmtients were exposed to unfavourable conditions from cold 
and wet, produced more numerous and rapid recoveries from wounds during these wars, and from the diseases 
incidental to camps, than the permanent hospital buildings then in use. 

But it was mainlv in consequence of the experience of the Crimean ar, the American ar of Secession, 
and the Franco-German War of 1870-1, that physicians and surgeons generally became impressed with the 
importance of so arranging the buildings for sick and wounded that they should be constantly under the favourable 
influence of fresh air and cleanliness. 



Fig. Heidelberg Uxi\ersity Hospital, 
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Dr. Mouat. quoting Dr. Guy, tells how in 1758, owing to insufficient accommodation in 
the proper buildings, 

it was resolved to erect a temporary slied with deal boards upon the open forest ; to thatch it with 
a coat of new straw, thick enough to keep out wind and rain, and to make it large enough for 120 patients. A 
country workman did the work (charging for the use of the boards) for £40. Here I quote Dr. Brocklesby’s words, 
says Dr. Guy : Although the hovel was finished in a fashion the most slovenly, and apparently inadequate 

to the end proposed, upon trial it was found that, notwithstanding most extraordinary cold as well as moisture, 
which the sick there lodged had suffered, remarkably fewer died of the same diseases, though treated with the 
same medicines and with the same general regimen, than died anyw here else ; and all the convalescents recovered 
much sooner than they did in any of the w^armer and closer huts and barns hired round Newport, w^here fires 
and apparently better accommodation of every sort could be provided for them.'’ 


I have not time to read to the end of this extraordinary account, which mentions several 
other experiments of a like kind. 

This evidence of the efficacy of purely temporary structures almost suggests that palatial 
permanent buildings are quite unnecessary, if not wTorig in principle. On the other hand, 

temporary structures are 
never very satisfactory as 
buildings and they dete- 
riorate quickly. There 
is no reason why perma- 
nent buildings should not 
be quite as efficacious for 
the cure of the sick and 
injured ( wdiich is the main 
object), if only they do 
not impede the free access 
of light and air. Both 
have, however, been sub- 
ordinated to some extent 
to the supposed necessity 
for keeping up an equable 
temperatiu’e in wai'ds. 

I find in a Eeport on 
Modern Hospital Con- 
struction by Mr. John 
Begg [F.] to the Govern- 



Fk*. 10.— Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


ment of Bombay (1904), this paragraph ; 


The growing dissatisfaction with what, in a vain attempt at an apologetic for an unreliable and an un- 
scientific thing, has been called “ the natural system of ventilation,” is leading to developments not only in 
ventilation, but in the whole arrangement of the hospital that may revolutionise the science of hospital planning. 
The Victoria Hospital at Belfast shows the latest developments in this direction, and is, I am inclined to think, 
an example of the hospital of the future. 


DoCb it not simple <imount to this, that in order to keep our wards warm wo havo to 
control the admission of cold air- — and that is difficult, if not almost impossible, in this climate : 
we are therefore advised to fall back upon mechanical ventilation, which is warranted to sitpplv 
volumes of very clean air ('though anything but fresh) with a nicely adjusted temperature at 
all times ! 

The open-air hospital may be impracticable in view of a number of considerations which 
cannot at present be conveniently ignored. Nevertheless, there seems to be every reason why 
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ward buildings should be exposed as much as ]}ossible to the air and sunlight ; and this can be 
properly achieved only with one-story pavilions widely spaced on the site, and designed with few 
shadow-casting and air-obstructing projections. This has always been recognised in Germany 
and France, and in support I may be allowed to quote the late Henry Saxon Snell, in Hospital 
Construction and Management/’ w^ho, wHting in 1889, says : 

Xo country in the world has, up to the present time, made such progress towards a practical elucidation 
of the recognised principles of hospital construction as Germany. There, the development of the system of 
erecting sick-wards as single-storied isolated pavilions has for some years been fully carried out, and numerous 
examples of this mode of building are now. therefore, to be found in all parts of the country. France is slowly 
following the good example thus set to it in the hospitals erecting on M. Toilet's system. 

England has not to the present time awakened to the obvious desirability of altering the present method 
ot constructing its hospitals three, four, and five stories in height ; and although the fact has long been generally 
recognised that the various blocks of sick wards should be kept well apart from one another, yet (except in one 




FlU. 11.— llo\AL VlCTOlUV Hu'^PITAL, MoXL’KEa, CaN U)A 

two isolated instances) the separation is rendered incomplete through the intercommunication of the blocks 
by means of enclosed corridors. Complete separation has, however, been carried out in some of the hospitals 
for contagious diseases erected in different parts of England, and it is to be hoped that the system may shortly 
become more general. 

This paragraph is (piotfd by Mr. John Begg in the report referred to above, and he remarks 
therein that it “ shows very clearly, defines very concisely, what was considered the •be-all 
and the end-all ’ of hospital construction at the period— separation, isolation, and ventilation.” 
He does not disguise his opinion that these principles were out of date in 1904 ; and he 
quotes Dr. Eenvers. of the Moabit Hospital. Berlin, ‘’that the system of isolated one-story 
wards, while good for an infectious disease hospital, (isi most unsuitable for general purposes. 
It lis) wasteful of room, difficult of administration, and exposes the patients to risks of 

pneumonia.'’ 


o o 
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Dr. Eenvers has the courage of his convictions, for I am told that the old one-story wards 
of the Moabit are being replaced by three-story blocks ; and, indeed, it would appear that one- 
story blocks are quite out of fashion in Germany, as may be seen in connection with some of 
the latest hospitals which will be shown by Mr. Milburn, though I am not forgetting the 
magnificent Virchow Hospital (Berlin), finished in 1906, and which has one-story blocks. In 
America, too, the newest hospital wards are two and three stories in height: but there, if I 
am not mistaken, mechanical ventilation is largely adopted. 

These matters must necessarily be decided in principle by medical men. Architects who 
are interested in hospital building can do little more than watch the advance of these views, 
and be prepared to give effect to them in the most practical way. Tke design of a hospital 



Fig. 12 — M.^nchesieb Eoyae Ixfibji.yby, (Are)iitect, Mr. Edwin T. Hall.i 


is. 01 - should be. always the joint work of the arc-hitect and physician oj- sur;^eon. Each has 
his own sphere and does well to keep within it. 

In this connection I am glad to have the opportunity of acknowledging my debt in the 
building of Charing Cross Hospital to the late Dr. Murray and to Mr. StaideiVoyd. the senior 
surgeon of the hospital. I was indeed fortunate to be associated with so considerable an 
authority, and to his intimate knowledge of the best hospitals and the latest methods I owe 
most, if not all. that is noteworthy in the rebuilding of that hospital. 

I have premised that one-story w’ard blocks without projections are to be preferred. If 
fhe\ aie lifted well aboie the ground on arches, and either completely separated from other 
blocks, the air moves under, over, and around the whole exposed surface Thev require a 
greater area of land than two- or three-story blocks, but not at all in proportion. as*I can show 
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you by means of some rough diagi*ams made for the purpose (fig. 16). In each case I have 
allowed an air zone round each block equal in width to the height of the block. Thus the 
distance between any two blocks is just twice the height of one. You will notice, too, that the 
two- and three-story blocks are larger by just the area of the necessary staircase. I may as 
well acknowledge at once that the distance between the one-story blocks appears, nevertheless, 
to be inadequate, and in practice we should, no doubt, widen it if only as a matter of appearance. 

We see, therefore, that one-story blocks require only about 25 per cent, more ground than 
blocks of three stories. Actually we should probably space the one-story blocks rather more 
widely; but then they w'ould be even better for light and air. 

This excess of 25 per cent, applies only to that part of the site occupied by w^ard blocks. 



SECTION 




and in case of a hospital of, say, 500 beds, would amount to an additional one and a quarter 
acres. At £1,000 per acre, that would mean a little over £1,250, a very small proportion, 
indeed, of the total cost of the hospital. At £10,000 per acre it would mean £12,500 out of 
a total cost of, say, £250,000. 

Apparently the length of corridor to be traversed from the two wards furthest apart is 
much greater in the case of one-story blocks, but if the flights of stairs necessary for two or 
more stories are measured in, there is very little difference ; and we may also remember that 
the labour of mounting stairs is very much greater than walking on the flat — about twenty 
times, I believe. Of course, we have lifts, but they cost a good deal to instal, maintain, and 
run. Without lifts the balance is largely in favour of one-story blocks. Both time and 
energy are saved, as well as general upkeep and cleaning. More dirt collects upon staircases 
(and it is less easily removed) than in straight corridors. 
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Then as to the cost of the actual buildings. A two- or three-story block is no doubt rather 
less in cost, cube for cube, than a single-story block, because the cost of roof and foundations is 
about the same for three stories as one. On the other hand, wails are thinner and founda- 
tions less, and neither lifts, staircases, nor fire-escape staircases are required for one-story 
blocks, and the cost of these items goes a long way towards redressing the balance. 

In one-story blocks the ward is practically surrounded by air. In three-story blocks one 
at least of the w^ards has only its sides and ends exposed. 

A real sun room or balcony can be obtained at the south end without the disadvantage of 
overshadowing a lower ward. It is also possible to secure direct and powerful extraction shafts 



plan CF :.l'!?C1CAL UACD5 {^1 flcxxt) 


1 - 10 . 14 . — CHAiiiNCi CkO'^s {Aicliitect. A Saxon Siif ll.i 

for foul air at the top and along the centre of the ward, which is certainly the best position. 
No light-obstructing and hideous fire-escape staircase or bridge is recpiired. 

Lastly, it lends itself to a cross-section of the wards, which for purposes of ventilation 
appears to be almost ideal — i.e., the “forme ogivale ” adopted by Toilet in several French 
hospitals -practically a Gothic arch and about 25 feet from the floor to the apex. His wards 
are also raised six or eight feet above the ground. Therein he overdid the principle, for the 
administration found later that this space under the wards could be closed in easilv and usefully 
converted into stores, &c. 

The extreme height of 25 feet seems unnecessary, too; as in enclosed spaces there is but 
rf ^ air beyond a height of 12 feet above the floor-level. I shall show you 

; g. 1 1 a modification of this section, which was adopted with good results in one of the wards- 
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at Charing Cross Hospital; and I may add that it has been found that the ventilation and 
temperature in this ward are more easily controlled than in the others which have the usual 
flat ceilings. 

The ward unit, which comprises a large or associated sick ward, one or two separation 
wards, and the rooms and offices connected with them, differ but little in general arrangement 
in modern hospitals, yet the differences are interesting and instructive. Of the plans illus- 
trated each comprises the block plan of a particular hospital and large scale plan and section of 
a ward unit. 



Fig. 15 .->-Willespen Parish Infirm.vby. {Architect, A. Saxon Snell.) 


I am indebted to Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. Percy Adams. Mr. William A. Pite. and others, 
tor facilities in preparing some of these plans. These gentlemen and Messrs. Keith D. \oung 
and Hall hav’e designed some of the finest hospitals in this country. 

Finally, I show a model plan of a ward unit [fig. 18]. I do not present it to you as in 
any way superior to those which have preceded it ; but it serves to illustrate some of the 
points I have endeavoured to make in this Paper. It comprises a main sick ward for twenty 
beds, and separation wards for four beds. Many years ago we were advised that thirty-two 
was the maximum number of beds which could be superintended in one 'v\ard : but in modern 
practice it has been reduced considerably. The ward is *26 feet wide, with an average height 
of 13 feet, giving a cubic space per bed of 1,350 feet, or thereabouts. (With effective ventila- 
tion 1,000 feet is quite enough.) 

The axis of this block is roughly north and south, and at the south end is a day or sun 
room, with large French windows, which can be turned right back to permit of its conversion- 
to a covered verandah. It is low enough to allow of a high south window into the ward itself.. 
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The conveniences for patients and nurses’ sink-room are placed in an annexe, entered from 
a lobby at the north end of the ward, and convenient for use also by patients in the separation 
wards. So placed this annexe avoids shadowing the ward windows from the direct rays of the 
sun. The angle of incidence of the sun's rays in the early morning and afternoon allows pene- 
tration to a greater distance than is the ease when it is at its meridian. The best average is 
'-btained midway between the zenith and the rising and the setting. The direction of the rays 
at these times would be towards the south-east and south-west corners of the w^ards, and, 
.'ddly enough, it is just at these points that the sanitary annexes are so often placed. 

In the winter, when sunlight is as valuable as it is restricted, the sun is at a low elevation, 
and it is then that a south window is so valuable. On this account the position of the day room : 



( I 



as shown on this plan may be criticised. It has, however, many other points in its favour, 
^nd in any ease, as I have pointed out, a large south window opening direct into the ward is 
I’lovided above the roof of the day room. 

The bath-room is entered direct from the ward. It is. of course, often placed in an annexe 
With a cross-ventilated lobby between it and the ward, but this appears to be quite unnecessary. 

Projecting sanitary annexes are in any case a nuisance, as they obstruct light and free 
movement of air round the wards, but for the patients’ conveniences and sink-room we cannot 
safely dispense with disconnecting lobbies, perfect as our fittings may be. Provided, however, 
the lobbies are well ventilated by a cross-current of air, a projecting tower is perhaps un- 
necessary. I submit a small suggestion for the position of these offices which would avoid 
projections and, I venture to think, meet reasonable requirements in the way of disconnection. 

Three separation wards are provided, a ward kitchen, patients’ own clothes store, linen 
f'Upboards. &c., and a testing-room or office. There is no pantry, though one is generally 
provided: I believe it is as undesirable as it is unnecessary. small tile-lined and 
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well-ventilated cupboard is quite sufidcient for all the food, &c., which should be properly kept 
adjoining a sick ward. 

The windows of the main block are alternately casements or French windows carried down 
to the floor-level, with a hopper light above, and sash windows. In mild weather it would be 
possible to open the casements to the full width of the window, the leaves forming screens to 
the heads of the beds. If heating, in addition to the central open fires, is required, small 
radiators might be placed immediately under the sash-windows. 

The floor of the ward is raised 4 feet above the ground-level, allowing free passage for 
the air underneath. The ceiling is covered in the manner I have already described. 




* Fi(.. 19 . — Modkl Pl4n. Slgoestion ior Enclosed Sanitary Office^ without Detached Towek». 

I have bhown a closed corridor connected with each ward block by a short cross-ventilated 
passage. It is a concession to comfort, and questionable at that. In the great German hospitals 
I have shown no sheltered way is provided between the blocks. 

In this necessarily short essay I have confined myself to the ward unit ; but I need scarceh 
remind you how much interest attaches to so many other buildings which go to make up the 
modern hospital. An evening might be spent profitably and interestingly upon the subjects of 
operating theatres and out-patients' departments, to say nothing of nurses’ homes, medical 
schools, research departments, and other minor buildings. 

Even on the subject of ward units I have omitted reference to a score of important matters 
which affect their planning and construction : but I trust that the points I have dealt with— 
all too briefly — will afford material for an interesting and informative discussion. 




Fig, 1. — King’s College Hospital, London : Administbation Block (Architect, Mr. W. A. Pite). 


A COMPAEATIVE STUDY OF MODEEN ENGIJSH, CONTIXEYTAL, AND 
AMEEICAX HOSPITAL CONSTEUCTION. 

ft 

By William Milbubn, jun., B.Sc. [0.], Saxon Snell Prizeman 1908, 

Godwin Bursar 1910. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th February 1913. 

I AM very conscious of the honour you have conferred upon me in asking me to read a Paper 
on the subject of modern hospitals, and, as it has been my privilege and pleasure to 
inspect, under your auspices, a considerable number of modern Continental and American 
hospitals, I propose to endeavour, in a brief survey, to describe and compare the characteristic 
features of the modern hospital of our own country, of the Continent, and of America, in the 
hope that by so doing some information or suggestions may be obtained which will be of aid 
m the designing and construction of these institutions, which are of vital importance to the 
health and well-being of the community. 

When one remembers the discoveries and progress in medical science and in the treatment 
of the sick which have come to us from the Continent and from America, I think it is evident 
that a study of the design and construction of the hospitals of these countries will not only 
afford us considerable interest, but will offer us many suggestions and ideas for improvements 
in our own construction; much in the same manner as the hospitals of these countries are 
i*eceiving considerable benefit by the careful study and attention which their architects and 
the members of their medical professions are paying to our own medical institutions. 

I shall confine my attention principally to the general disposition of the buildings in relation 
to one another, and to the general arrangement of the wards and their annexes : it being 
impossible in the limits of this Paper to deal with the design of the auxiliary departments or 
to go into detail in matters of construction and equipment. 

In order to appreciate fnllv the problems involved in the designing of these institutions, I 
propose, before treating of the actual examples, to endeavour to indicate briefly the various 
types of hospitals, tlmir organisation and management, and the general principles upon which 
their construction is based. 

. p p 
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THE ORGANISATION OF HOSPITALS. 

The modern hospital is primarily an institution for the treatment of the sick, but, in 
addition, it has become a centre for medical education, clinical study, research, and investiga- 
tion. Speaking broadly, there are two groups of hospitals — general and special — the distinc- 
tion between the two being that a general hospital receives patients suffering from all classes 
of disease, whilst a special hospital is for the reception of one particular form of disease or 
group of diseases respectively. The foregoing definition of a general hospital, however, as to 
the reception of all forms of disease only applies, as a rule, to hospitals which are maintained 
by public funds, as those of Germany; our own general hospitals,. which are supported by the 
voluntary system, usually excluding infectious and certain other diseases, and it is important 
to remember that the system by which a hospital is erected and maintained may often exert 
ccmsiderable influence on its design. 

The modern hospital is organised and managed on scientific and business principles, and 
may, from the point of view of the architect, be considered as comprising two main services — 
medical and general — the medical sendees being all those departments which directly relate 
to the care and treatment of the patients, whilst the general services comprise such depart- 
ments as the administrative, housekeeping, laundry, power, &c. 

The medical sendees of a general hospital are divided into separate departments, so as 
to allow of the classification of the different diseases, there being usually two main departments 
— medical and surgical — and very often special departments for such diseases as ophthalmic, 
nose throat and ear, children, gynaecological, &c. Each department is subdivided into a 
number of ward units, the accommodation of each unit usually comprising one large ward, a 
number of small wards, and the necessary service, sanitary, and medical rooms — thus becoming, 
as it were, almost a complete hospital in itself. The total number of beds in each unit is deter- 
mined by the nursing staff and the nature of the disease, and usually varies from twenty to 
thirty. Attached to and completing each department are the special rooms requisite for th^ 
particular disease, such as the operating theatres in the surgical department, and the hydro- 
and electro-therapeutic rooms in the medical department. 

The separate departments and units throughout the institution are, as it were, self-con- 
tained and complete in themselves, yet at the same time they are all mutually de])endent upon 
one another, and are so organised and managed as to form a complete and organic whole. 

THE GBNERAI. PRINCIPLES OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 

When one conies to study the principles upon which hospital construction is based, one 
finds considerable difficulty in laying down any hard and fast rules, largely owing to the fact 

that the sciences upon which hospital construction depends — viz. medicine and hygiene are, 

speaking generally, continually progressing by the aid of new discoveries and research, and 
it is impossilile to say at any time that finality has been reached. 

1 his becomes at once apparent if we consider for a moment the influence which the dis- 
coveries in the field of bacteriology have had during the last thirty to forty years on hospital 
construction. Prior to Pasteur’s investigations and the discovery that micro-organisms are 
usually the causes of disease, it was the general opinion, I believe, that disease was transmitted 
from one person to another by a definite substance which passed through the air, and that whilst 
all the persons in one building were liable to be infected, persons in another building at a 
distance would be immune : and as this view was confirmed by the actual experience in hospitals 
and m times of war. the practice arose— more particulai’ly on the Continent— of constructing 
hospitals of a number of small, one-story, isolated pavilions, and so doing awav with large 
numbers of sick together. On the application by Lord Lister of Pasteur’s discoveries, and the 
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adoption of antiseptic methods, a positive basis for the science of hospital construction was at 
once determined; and as the modern view appears to be that the transmission of disease in a 
hospital by aerial convection is rare, and that in the majority of cases it takes place by contact, 
and can be avoided by the adoption of aseptic precautions, we see that at the present day the 
principles of isolation and separation are not of such primary importance as they were in the 
days of hospital epidemics, and that it is no longer necessary to construct hospitals as one-story 
detached pavilions. 

The medical requirements and the problems involved in the treatment of the different 
diseases must, of course, be laid down by the medical profession ; but it is the province of the 



■ i 

Fig. 2.— King's CoLUiGE 

A, Casualty Department. F, Administration Block. 

B, Baths and Electrical De- G, rathological and Post- 

partment. Mortem Block, 

c, <^>ut-Patient Department, H, Meilical School. 

i>. Almoner, j, Operation Theatres. 

E, Dispensary. 


Hospital, London. Block Plan. 

K, Gynjecological and Clinical o, Three-Story Ward Blocks. 

Theatres. p. Chapel. 

L, Isolation Block. g, Central Station. 

M, Special Ward Block. R, Ward Blocks, future 

N, T%\o-Story Ward Blocks. extension. 


hospital architect so to design the buildings as to facilitate the treatment and assist in the 
restoration of the patient to health. 

Then the requirements of liygiene in the matters of fresh air. sunlight, environment, 
diet, and rest, as important factors in treatment, produce requirements which greatly influence 
the design and construction of a hospital in such maters as the selection of the site, the 
orientation and arrangement of the buildings, the facilities for ventilation, &c. 

In addition to the medical and hygienic requirements, the buildings must be so adapted 
that the various services and administrative departments can be conducted m the most efficient 
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and economical manner; whilst careful attention must be given to the heating and artificial 
lighting, sanitation, water supply, transport, and very many other things. 

MODERN ENGLISH HOSPITALS. 

In England the general hospitals and the majority of the special hospitals are erected 
and maintained by the voluntary system of contributions, whilst the Poor-Law infirmaries, 
the isolation hospitals, and the military and naval hospitals are erected and supported either 
by the municipalities or by the State. 

The design and planning of the English general hospital has at the present time arrived 
at a definite type wLich, in its main outlines, is rarely departed from except in matters of 
detail, the system adopted being the pavilion principle of detached blocks connected together 
by corridors. This type may be said to have originated with the construction of the Herbert 
Military Hospital, Mholwich, 1860-64, and the Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirmary, 
1858-65, and was further developed during the last century by such well-known examples as 
St. Thomas's, London, Norfolk and Norwich, Bedford County, Derby County, Birmingham 
General, and many others. 

The normal plan follow ed is that of a central administrative block, containing the adminis- 
trative and domestic departments, on either side of which and branching at right angles from 
a main corridor are the ward pavilions, one, two, or three stories in height, with their central 
axes running north and south, whilst the operating blocks, out-patients’, casualty, and admis- 
sion departments, and the medical school— the latter only found in clinical hospitals — are 
conveniently groui)ed in relation to the main corridor, the wards, and the entrances to the 
hosj)ital. The nurses' and servants’ homes are either self-contained blocks or a portion of the 
administrative block, whilst the laundry and powTr-house blocks, the mortuary block, &c., are 
usually detached buildings, with separate access; and a detached isolation block for septic 
and infectious cases is often provided. 

Jn the majority of English hospitals the general arrangement of the rooms in the ward 
unit is the same, although variations in detail are found. The large ward usually contains 
al>out twenty-four beds, and at its southern extremity tw^o disconnected sanitary tow^ers are 
placed, containing the baths, lavatories, and sanitary annexes, whilst between these tow^ers is 
a lialcony for open-air treatment, and at the entrance end of the unit, oiiening from a central 
corridor, are the small, w'ards and the requisite service and medical rooms. 

The most recauit of our general hospitals is King’s College Hospital. London (figs. 1 and 2). 
which is to l)e opened shortly, and will undoubtedly rank as (>ne of the finest and most com- 
plete hospitals in the w'orld. 

T am also venturing to illustrate a design [fig. 8J. wdiich I prepared a few^ years since for 
a general hospital for a provincial town, to accommodate twvj hundred beds. It was an attempt 
to product* a typical plan, based on a careful study of English hospital dt‘sign and construction; 
but I may say that if at the present time I were to re-design it I should consideraldy modify it 
in some of the dtdails. 

I p tf) now we ha\e been treating of hospitals situated on open or fairlv open sites, but 
when we come to consider the sites of restricted area which only are available in the densely 
populated (jiiarters of our great cities, or where the cost of laiuris high, it is evident that the 
pioblem C)f de^igniIlg a hospital to comply w’lth the hygienic requirements in the matters of 
aeration and ventilation to the wards is one needful of much thought. We possess, however, 
a number of^ hospitals in wdiich these difficulties have been overcome hy the application of 
the radial principle to the w*ard blocks, of which I may mention University College Hospital, 

Ta)ndon [fig. 4 !. the Belgrave Children’s Hospital. London, and the Eastern District Hospital, 
Glasgow. 
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The Hew Eoyal Infirmary at Glasgow [fig. 5], which is six stories high, also presents a 
most interesting solution of this prohlem. It comprises three main departments for surgical, 
special diseases, and medical cases respectively, disconnected from one another by open loggias. 
The planning of the separate departments is of particular interest, as they are so arranged 
that each honorary physician or surgeon, as the case may he, has the whole of his wards for 
males and females grouped together on one floor, with, in the surgical department, a complete 
operating suite. In addition, in each group are the quarters of the resident medical officer, 


ft U N 7 L E Y S T K £ £ T 
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Fig. 4.— UNnEKSiTV College IIot^PiTAL, Long ok : First Flour Plan. lArchitects Messis. Alfred Waterhouse A: Son.) 


it being held de.'siiable, I belie\e, b\ man\ udiiiinistrators that the re»sident should reside in his 
unit, not only that he may be available when required at the shortest notice, but that he may 
be afforded facilities for research work and study which cire not obtainable when he is quartered 
in the central administrative block. 


Special hospitals are au important class, and provide accommodation only for one par- 
ticuhir disease or group of diseases respectively, sm-h as hospitals for children, women, 
ophthalmic, skin, dental. &c. They do not, as a rule, provide a very large number of l.eds. 
and are often situated on restricted sites; but in their design the same principles are followed 
as in general hospitals, ^fodern examples aiv the T.iverpool and Sunderland Children’s 





CiLA.s<i(AV IloYAL In'I-'IUMauv . FlusT FijOiju Plvn. ( Architect, Mr. Jas. MilK*r, A.U.S. A. [2' .J) 
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Hospitals, and Glasgow and Chelsea Hospitals for Women; the latter, which I illustrate 
[fig. 6], is to be constructed shortly, and presents a number of most interesting features which 
1 shall refer to later. 

The Poor-Law infirmaries have in recent years greatly developed, and at the present day 
very many of these institutions can compare favourably in their design, construction, and 
equipment with many of the general hospitals erected under the voluntary system. They 
do not, however, provide accommodation for out-patients, nor is provision made in them for 
medical education. Typical modern examples are Edmonton, Leicester, Hammersmith, 
Willesden, Camberwell, and the Central London Sick Asylum. 

The primary function of the isolation hospitals for infectious diseases is to prevent the 
spread of the diseases amongst the public at large, and in their design and in the adaptation 
of their buildings to the character of the treatment x’equired for the different diseases they often 
rank among the finest of our medical institutions. At the present time very interesting 
developments are taking place in the design of these institutions, based on the modern medical 




Fig. t>.^CHEL>EA Hu>pital for Women : First Floor Pl.ax. (Architects, Messrs. Young A Hall.) 


opinion that infection in a hospital is usually conveyed by contact, and not by aerial convection, 
and the \aiious sjsteins in \ogue, such as the box or ’cubicle,” compartment ” and 
“ barrier,” are of great interest. Among modern examples of these institutions are the Sea- 
croft Hospital, l.eeds, and the City Hospitals at iMlinluirgh and Liverpool. 




Fmwcf. —France for a long period has presented many valuable contributions to the 
science of liospitul construction, such as the model hospital plan prepared by the Academie des 
Sciences as far back as ITSh— the investigations of Tenon on the subject of the rebuilding of 
the IIotel-Hieii. Paris— the remarkable series of hospitals designed hv Toilet with their one- 
story pavuhons with open basements, and the wards of ogival section-and at the present 
time, although a very large number of the hospitals of Paris are antiquated and quite out of 
date^^thereaiv a number of modern examples, such as the general hospitals Boucieaut and 
La Aouvelle Pitie. the children s hospitals Bretonneaii and Trousseau, and the infectious 

diseases hospitals Les Entants Malades. Claude Bernard, and the Pasteur of verv m-eat 
interest. ’ ‘ 

The must recent T’arisian general hospital. La Xouvelle Pitie [fig. 7]. opened recently 
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with accommodation for about 1.000 patients, ranks among the great modern hospitals of the 
world. The site is some 15 acres in extent, and of a most irregular shape,, hut the difficulties 
have been solved in a most interesting manner. The pavilions generally are of three stories 
of wards, the maximum number of beds per ward being twenty; and the whole of the buildings 
are connected together by a large subway — a characteristic feature of the Parisian hospitals 
for food, linen, mortuary, and general services, but not for patients. 

The design of the two pavilions of the hospital attached to the Pasteur Institute at Paris 
is of great interest, as in this institution it has been fully demonstrated that it is possible to 
treat patients suffering from different infectious diseases in the same building v;ith practically 
no risk of cross-infection. The pavilions are of identical design and of tvo stories of vaids. 
each floor, as will be seen from the accompanying plan [fig. 8]. comprising twelve separate 
isolation rooms or “ boxes. " each for one bed: four three-bed convalescent wards, each foi a 
different disease : the service rooms, and special receiving and discharge rooms. The uppei 
portion of the walls of the ‘‘ boxes are glazed, the lower portion being of la\a slabs, whilst the 



Fig. 7.-La Nouvelle PitiT Hos^pital, Paris: Block Plan. (Architect, M. W. Rochet.) 


floors are of tiles. In normal cases the service is conducted from tlie central corridor, hut in 
exceptional cases, such as plaoue. a - hox - can he entirely isolated from the mildiny. and 
the service is performed from the outside halcony. cvhich is also utilised for the access of 
patients' friends in normal cases. The nursiny and service is earned out on the most ngoioim 
aseptic principles, special overalls heiny provided for the muse am t ui oi m t ac 

provision for disinfection and sterilisation is made e\ eicvheie. , , , ,1 e 

Beh/mm.-At the pivseiit time n very lai-e hospital is heiny constructed hy the ( .ty i.f 
Brussels at .Tette-Saint-Pierre. some three to four iiiih'S from the city, and in coimeaioii vi 1 

this scheme a most vahiahle work on hospital design and constiiiftion. en 1 ei ^ 

des Hopifaur. has been produced hy Drs. Depagm Vandervelde. and Cheval. three of the leai 1 
Brussels phvsicians. The tvpo of hospital which the\ fa\oni coiisis ^ o cm ( i>. [ f ^ 
.-aid pavLna. connected todclher by open lenacee. to form the deport, nente for the d.ffe.enl 
diseases. Their model unit ffly. 01 comprises thirty beds, contained ni too I'l'l'c-Ud • , 
and six isolation wards, one of the large wards being intended for acute cases, and the otl ei f 
convalescents. The service rooms are centrally situated, and large terraces and xeiamlali^ au 
provided, whilst every effort has been made to avoid corridors, all the rooms opening fiom a 
large entrance-hall. 

Q Q 
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Holland . — One of the best of the modern Dutch hospitals is the University Hospital at 
Utrecht, opened in 1908, for surgical, maternity, and gynaecological cases, with accommoda- 
tion for about 170 beds. The plan [fig. 10] shows a combination of the corridor and pavilion 
systems, the one building, which is generally of two stories, containing the whole of the 
administrative rooms, wards, lecture theatres, out-patient departments, kitchen, and service 
rooms, nurses' home, &c. The majority of the large wards contain twelve beds, and are 
lighted from three sides, whilst the bath and sanitary rooms are at the entrance end of the 
unit opening from the corridor. 

There are a number of other interesting modern hospitals in Holland, such as the Univer- 
sity Hospital at Groningen, and some of the Amsterdam hos- 
pitals, whilst the greatest attention is paid by the authorities 
to the subject of hospital construction. 

Germanif . — In Germany the great majority of the hos- 
pitals are provided and maintained by pirblic funds, the general 
hospitals which admit all forms of disease being erected, 
equipped, and maintained by the municipalities, whilst the 
University hospitals, which are the centres of medical educa- 
tion and research, are similarly provided and maintained by 
the State. The great attention given and the scientific 
methods adopted in the design, construction, and equipment 
of these institutions, so as to adapt the buildings to the medical 
and hygienic requirements, renders a study of them of the 
greatest value and interest. The insurance scheme in vogue 
in Germany has also had considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of the modern hospital, accommodation for four classes 
of patients being usually provided. 

The greatest care is taken in selecting the sites, which are 
usually most excellent in all respects, being generallv in the 
suburbs or adjoining large open spaces, whilst the attention 
given to the lay-out of the grounds is most remarkable. The 
University hospitals, which, unlike the general hospitals, 
admit out-patients, are for this reason, and also for the con- 
venience of the staff and students, more often near the centre 
or close to the centres of the cities than are the general hos- 
pitals. 

The small and medium-size general hospitals, with an 
accommodation up to two or three hundred beds, as a rule, 
comprise a main building, containing the whole of the accommodation for the non-infectious 
ca^eh and tln^ administrative and domestic departments, whilst additional blocks are provided 
for the iiifectious cases, the technical services, and the pathological department respectively. 
The HumVipal nos])ital at Offenbach may he taken as a typical example, the plan of the main 
' ''ill 1^^ consisting of a combination of the corridor and pavilion 
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huilding [fig. 
systems. 

Tlie municipal hospitals, which in some cases provide accommodation for as many 
as -2.000 beds, consist of separate huildiiiKs. arranged ])rimarily in three main groups-^the 
first group comiirisiiig the huildings for the general sick, the second group the infectious 
disea.ses buildings, and the third the general services and technical blocks, such as the kitch-^n 
boiler-house, i^.-whilst common to all three groups arc the administrative and pathological 
blocks. J he blocks for patu nts arc again sub-divi.led into two main departments for medical 
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and surgical cases, with their baths and operation blocks respectively attached, whilst separate 
blocks are provided for the special diseases. The Eudolf Yircliow Hospital, Berlin [Journal 
R.I.B.A., 25th Xov. 1911, p. 87], opened in 1906, on a site of 63 acres, with accommodation 
tor 2,000 patients, is a typical example of this grouping and arrangement of departments, and 
is well worthy of the closest study. 

The typical German hospital of some twenty or thirty years ago, such as the Moabit. 
Berlin, or Hamburg Eppendorf, which, based on the lessons derived from the great wars of 
1870 and on antiseptic principles, consisted of a very large number of one-story isolated 
pavilions — the pure jiavilion system — is now largely superseded; and in very many of the 
modern hospitals the separate blocks are linked up to one another by closed corridors, and 
the pavilions are of two or three stories of wards. As a rule, however, pavilions for infectious 
diseases are isolated blocks of one story, each for a separate disease ; but where the site does 
not admit of this arrangement there is no hesitation in erecting them of two or three stories, 
and arranging departments for different diseases, each with a separate entrance, in the one 
block. 



Fio. 9 .— Design for a Ward Unit by Drs^. Depaoe, Vandervelde, and Cheval, Br lasers. 


Owing to the very varied requirements of the different localities, there are no fixed types 
for the German hospitals, but Charlottenburg West End, " Eixdorf [fig. 12], Cologne Linden- 
berg,! Karlsruhe [fig. 18], and Munich III. [fig. 14] may be cited as typical examples of the 
general arrangement of the buildings in the modern German general hospital. 

The ward units, again, are of very difiering types, a striking feature, however, always 
being the proportion of the annexes to the large ward, the former very often exceeding the 
latter in area. The large wards, as a rule, do not contain more than twenty beds, fourteen 
to sixteen being the usual number, whilst tlie tendency is towards the ward with twelve beds 
and even less, and a very large proportion of small wards is provided. Another feature is the 
non-disconnection and tke large amount of space allotted to the sanitary annexes. Typical 
examples of a ward unit attached to a connecting corridor are Cologne Lindenl)erg [fig. 15] and 
Miilhausen-i.-Els., whilst Karlsruhe [fig, H>] shows the complete department on the corridor 
pavilion svstem, and Munich III. [fig. 17 ] is a remarkable example on the corridor system 
with a large number of small wards in the unit. 

The University hospitals more often comprise separate blocks or clinics, each of which 
becomes, as it were, a complete hospital for its own particular disease, with its patients accoiii- 

* .Journal R.I.B.A., 25th November 1911, p. 39. t Ibid. p. 40. 
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modation. laboratories, 
lecture theatres. pro- 
fessors’ rooms, &c. ; 
Avhilst common adminis- 
trative. domestic, tech- 
nical, and pathological 
blocks are provided. One 
of the finest examples in 
Germany is the Eoyal 
Charite Hospital at Ber- 
lin. 

Other European 
(’ountrics . — I have not 
visited Vienna, but I 
understand that, whilst 
among the very large 
number of hospitals which 
the city possesses there 
are none of outstanding 
merit, yet some of the 
modern additions are of 
very great value and in- 
terest, such as the new 
surgical pavilion of the 
Budolfiner Haus. 

At Copenhagen, I be- 
lieve, there is a very 
large hospital in construc- 
tion at the present time, 
the pavilions being 
planned on the corridor 
system, with all wards 
facing south, and I under- 
stand that the King Hum- 
bert “ Policlinico ” at 
Rome is another most in- 
teresting modern hospital. 

MOOEBN AMERICAN 
HOSPITALS. 

Ill the United States 
of America the general 
hospitals, which admit 
all classes of disease, with 
the exception of infectious 
cases — as the Belle Vue 
Hospital, New' York — 
and the siiecial hospitals 
for contagious diseases 
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lire provided by the municipalities ; whilst many of the religious bodies and charitable associa- 
tions provide general hospitals— such as the Presbyterian or the St. Luke’s Hospitals, Now 
lork— and special ho>pitals for children, ophthalmic. Ac., diseases. 

The general impression which one receives from an inspection of many of the American 
hospitals erected during the last ten to fifteen years is that, whilst as buildings the majority 
are excellent, a very large number are considerably lacking in many of the essential require- 
ments and details necessary to a hospital, from the medical and hygienic points of view. 
Ilowecei, at the present time the youth and wealth of the country, the immense population, 
the rapidly growing cities, and the demands of medical education are necessitating the erection 
of new hospitals; and. as the greatest attention is being devoted by the authorities to the 



subject of hospital design and construction, there are a number of hospitals recently erected 
and others in course of construction which represent a great advance on the majority of the 
existing institutions, and in all respects are well up to. and in some points excel, the leading 
hospitals of Europe. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital. Baltimore [see plan, p. -iT-ij. opened in 1889. is still one of 
the best hospitals in the United States, and one of the most celebrated pavilion hospitals in 
tlie world. As originally designed the majority of the pavilions were of one story, connected 
to one another by open terraces, whilst a closed corridor at the basement-level of the pavilions 
and the ground-floor level of the administrative block connected the whole of the buildings 
together. The fi^•c pavilions to the south were, however, never constructed, and the site 
intended for them has been occupied recently by two most interesting buildings — the Phipps 
P.sychiatric Clinic and the Harriat Lane Children's Hospital — each of five stories and of the 
Corridor type of plan, a great contrast to the one-story pavilions as originally designed, and 
one which show:, the changing methods of hospital construction. Additional buildings have 
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Fict. 12. — Rixdorf Municipal 
Hospital : Block Plan, 


also been erected upon the site, siicli as a pavilion for negroes, a 
tuberculosis dispensary, ie., whilst the original isolation pavilion 
is now utilised as a maternity department, and a number of other 
alterations have been made. 

At Cincinnati the new general hospital [fig. 18], now 
approaching completion, the design of which is largely due to Dr. 
Christian R. Holmes, will undoubtedly rank as one of the great 
pavilion hospitals of the world. The site is some *27 acres in 
extent, situated on an elevated plateau in one of the suburbs, 
and when complete the hospital will accommodate 1,400 beds. 
The details of many of the buildings are most interesting, and, in 
particular, the receiving ward in its relation to the rest of the 
hospital and its internal design. One side of the hospital is for 
males, and the other for females ; and the pavilions generally are 
of three stories of wards, with a very complete roof -ward on the 
fourth floor, whilst a corridor at the lower ground-floor level con- 
nects all portions of the hospital for all purposes. The typical 
ward unit [fig. 19] is well worthy of careful study, the large 
ward containing twenty -four beds, and the details of the annexes, 
or '’head house" as they are called in America, are most 
complete. 

Other modern pavilion hospitals possessing considerable interest are Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital and the Naval Hospital at Washington; the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, and portions 
of the other Boston hospitals; Bay View Hospital. Baltimore, and the hospitals on Blackwells 
Island. New York City; and the contagious diseases hospitals at Philadelphia and Providence. 

One of the outstanding features of the American hos- 
pitals, and one which renders the problems to be solved of 
considerable difficulty, is the fact that, in the great cities such 
as New York. Chicago, or Philadelphia, owing to the conges- 
tion and the high prices of land, the sites obtainable are of the 
most restricted charactei*. necessitating the erection of high 
hospital buildings. There is. however, a very general feeling 
that it is only necessary to erect high hospitals when it is im- 
possible to obtain adequate sites, and efforts are always made 
to do so ; but there is also a general feeling against spreading 
the buildings out to an unnecessary extent, and so needlessly 
increasing the cost of upkeep in such matters as administra- 
tion. service, heating, lighting, and cleaning. 

Of the high hospitals on restricted sites there are a 
number of examples in many of the great cities: but it is only 
in a few recently erected or now in course of construction that 
the medical and hygienic problems can be said to have been 
satisfactorily solved. 

The New lork Hospital [fig. 20 |. now in course of con- 
struction. is situated on a site typical of New Y^ork City, it 
being some 800 feet long by 200 feet wid(‘. and about four 
acres in extent : but, as it adjoins the Hudson River and fronts 
on to a small park, it obtains the benefit of a considerable zone 
of aeration. The hospital will ultimately provide accommo- 



Fig. U-i. — K arlsruhk Municipal 
H o'^pir\L' Blulk Plan. 
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(lation for al)Out 600 beds, and there will be eij^^lit independent buildings, connected together 
by bridges, the majority being of five stories, whilst the two central ward blocks will be of 
seven stories. The large wards will contain twenty beds each, and the ward unit plan will be 
based on the T-shaped ward plan [fig. 21], introduced by Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Superintendent 
of the Mount Sinai Hospital. New York, who is consulting superintendent for the new build- 
ings; it being claimed for this plan that it possesses certain advantages over the normal plan, 
and is necessary to adapt the pavilion type to the requirements of the restricted site. 

Two interesting modern high hospitals are the Mestern Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburg, 
and the Good Samaritan Hospital. Cincinnati, designed somewhat on the lines of PTniversity 
College Hospital. London, with ward buildings radiating from a centre, a type which is 
peculiarly appropriate to the restricted sites obtainable. 



Fii.. 14.-THK Thikd Hospital, Munich: Block Plan, i Architect, Herr R. bchdclmev ) 


The rebuildiii.T uf the Cook Comitv Hospital at Chicago, now in course of construction, as 
a ten-storv building, on the corridor type of plan, with projecting pavilion blocks, is a remark- 
able example of the multi-storied hospital, and some high .hospital buildings now in course 
of construction at Detroit present many interesting features. . 

Canada possesses a number of interesting hospitals, notably the new general hospital at 
Toronto, in which the medical and surgical departments are planned on the group system, 
somewhat on the lines of the Glasgow hospitals, and I understand that ilexico also possesses 

some modern hospitals. i r • 

The large wards of the American hospitals usually contain about twenty-four beds, but in 
Chicago Dr. Ochsner strongly favours the six-bed ward as the maximum. The charge-nurse 
almost invariably has a desk' in the large ward, at which she sits, and very elaborate systems 
of signal and call bells are provided. Of particular excellence are the luxurious pavilions for 
private patients and the nurses’ homes, which in many cases lemind one o is lo e s. 

IMany of the medical schools, as Harvard and Pennsylvania, possess admirable modern 
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buildings, and particular attention is no^y being given to the provision of buildings for the 
treatment and study of mental diseases. The ambulance sendees are particularly efficient. 
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Fitr. 15— The Lixdenbekg Hospital, Cologne: Ward Unit. (Architect, Herr Kleefisch.' 


and other details of interest are the excellent elevator services, and the incinerators or small 
destructors in each ward kitchen, in which all refuse is destroyed locally. Particular mention 



Fig. Ih.— K \rlskuhe :\[rMcrp\E Hospitu>: (rRocND Floor Pl\n of the Strgical Dei’VRTMent 


should be made of tlu' \ei\ complete roof-wards and gardens, aiid the great provision of 
verandahs and ba-lconies for outdoor treatment. 
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Apart from the excellent materials and workmanship, and the highly imposing facades of 
many of the hospitals, there are not many constructional details of very great interest. The 
ward floors are usually of pitch-pine, with linoleum walking inlays, although the Cincinnati 
floors are of tiles. The sanitary annexes in their arrangement are often poor, the whole of the 
baths and sanitary apparatus being placed in one room and Separated by partitions. Heating 
is centnrl, the radiators in the wards being heated either by steam or hot water. A point of 
interest is that at the present time, although the majority of the hospitals in New York City 





Fio, 1,S._CINCINNATI Oenkbal Ho.iital 1'i.an. (AulnUcN.Me~^i^.S.HABrafora*SoB... 

have provision for mechanical ventilation, none of them are utilising it to any great extent 
for their wards. Lighting is usually by electricity, upward reflectors being employed m the 
wards. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS SUGGESTED BY A COMPARATIVE STl 1>\ OF MODERN ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL, 

AND AMERICAN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 

Having now attempted to outline briefly the characteristic features of the modern hos- 
pital of our own conntrv. the Continent, and America. I propose to mention a fev deductions 
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and conclusions which are suggested by a comparative study oi the institutions of these coun- 
tries. One must, of course, remember that, whilst considerable influence is exerted on the 
design by different localities and climates, the varying systems of maintenance and support, 
and the varying requirements of medical education, the central purpose of a hospital — the 
treatment of the sick — remains the same, no matter in whatever country or climate it may be 
situated. 

^Vhen one compares the great pavilion hospitals of Germany and other countries with the 
majority of our own institutions, one is at once struck by the much greater size of the institutions 
of the former countries ; by the entire disassociation of the kitchen and all service blocks from the 
administrative and patients' buildings: by the grouping of the patients' buildings into definite 
departments in accordance with the diseases : the reduction in the accommodation of the large 
ward, the number of special rooms in the ward unit, and the non-disconnection of the sanitary 
annexes: the much greater provision for special treatment in hydro-, electro, and meehano- 



Fifr. 19 .— Cincinnati Gener\l Hospital. Ward T'nit Plvn. 


thfi-apeudcs : the greater provision for scientific work, research, investigation, and pathology; 
the provision of balconies and roof-wards for outdoor treatment: the excellent sites, and "the 
remarkable laying-out of the gardens and grounds. 

It will he perceived that it is mainly the medical requirements and considerations which 
cause the majority of the differences in the grouping and planning of the buildings in the hos- 
pitals of other countries, m comparison with our own institutions : for there can be no question 
hat. fioni the points of view of hygiene, sanitation, and construction, our hospitals are well up 

hVTm l-ri H """n 1?" countries. It thus really becomes more a question for 

the medical, rather than the architectural profession, to tell us whether, sav. the tvpical 

trrtvur?' r an-angement and accommod.ation 

to 0111 tM cal insti ution Certain y the majority of foreign authorities and critics appear to 

consider that our typical general hospital, whilst possessing verv manv excellent pits is 
"it - lut'onle tl arrangement and in the planni^ of the 

out patient denartiiientst 'T ^'"7 ' ^ '' ‘'i 

out-patn lit depaitments and our hwer hospitals are superior to the majority of similar hiiildinas 
in their own countries : and there can be very little question that we o ten exce ^ he n 
design of our large wards, such as the relation of the beds to the windows, the floor !and cTc 
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As to the size of hos^htals, I may say that there is a very general feeling in Germany that 
the total accommodation of one institution should not exceed 1,500 beds. 

As to the disassociation of the kitchen and all service blocks from the administrative and 
patients' buildings, this is largely a question which depends on the size of the institution; for 
it is only, as a rule, in the larger Continental hospitals of four hundred beds and upwards that 
this arrangement is found. 

As to the gi’ouping of the patients' accommodation into separate departments for medical, 
surgical, and special diseases, which is invariably such a well-marked feature of the Con- 
tinental institutions, 1 am of opinion that the system of organisation and management has 
considerable influence ; but we, of course, possess in the new Manchester and Glasgow Eoyal 
Infirmaries, and in others of our institutions, some excellent examples of this grouping. 

Then as to the height of hospital buildings, American and our own institutions show that 



Fig. ‘20. — New York Hospital : Block Plvx. (^les^rs. McKim, Mead & White, Architects.! 


there is no objection to this type of construction in itself, but it appears to be generally agreed 
that the high hospital is only necessary ^yhere it is impossible to obtain other than a restricted 
site. 

With regard to the differences that occur between the planning of our own and the Con- 
tinental and American ward units, the tendency to decrease the size of the large ward, and to 
increase the size of the annexes, by providing a larger number of small wards for the purpose of 
classifying the individual patients and diseases both in the interests of the patients and of 
science, and also the provision of a greater number of rooms for special medical and service 
requirements, is one due almost entirely, I believe, to medical considerations. The ideal. I 
believe, which, however, from practical considerations is impossible, is a separate ward and 
nurse for each acute case: but we, too, are showing the tendency to decrease the accommoda- 
tion of our large wards in such examples as Belfast Boyal. Glasgow Eoyal. and Manchester 
Royal. 

One point, however, in which our typical ward unit plans differ essentially from those of 
other countries is in the disconnection and planning of the sanitary annexes. One of the best- 
known American hospital authorities remarked to me that he considered our disconnecting 
lobbies were relics of the old earth-closet days: but. whilst there are undoubtedly certain 
[mints in favour of the disciinnection of the sanitary annexes. I venture to thiidc that at the 
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present day our typical ward unit plan with its twin sanitary towers at the south end of the large 
ward is one whic-h can be modified with considerable advantage. In the first place, these pro- 
jecting towers are usually so placed that they must deprive the large ward of a considerable 
amount of sunshine and air : secondly, for service considerations it is more desirable that these 
annexes be so situated that they can be utilised with equal facility from both the large and the 
small wards ; and, thirdly, I do not know of any hygienic objection to the non-disconnection of 
the baths and lavatory, and if the sink-room and water-closets are well placed and properly 
ventilated, I am of opinion that there is very little objection to their non-disconnection, whilst, 

on the other hand, there are very considerable advantages to 
be derived therefrom. This is a point to which I have always 
paid close attention in my examination of foreign hospitals, 
because with us. until recently, the disconnection of the 
sanitary annexes has been considered somewhat in the nature 
of an axiom; and I may say that whilst in Germany, as a 
rule, I have never noticed any objection to their non-dis- 
connection. on the other hand in some hospitals in other 
countries where these rooms were badly placed there were 
many grave objections. 

At the present time, however, we are inclined in our 
construction to depart from accepted types, which is well seen 
in the recent additions to Glasgow Western Infirmary, where 
the bath-room is brought into the main building ; in the 
selected design in the recent competition for Bradford Eoyal 
Infirmary, where, in addition to the bath-room being brought 
into the main building, the sanitary tower containing the 
water-closets and sink-room is placed at the entrance end of 
the large ward: and, finally, in the design for the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, where none of the sanitary annexes are disconnected. 

I his last is such a remarkable example for an English hospital that I recently wrote to 
Ml. Keith D. Young, the architect of the hospital, asking him for his opinion on this question, 
and he has very courteously permitted me to quote the following extract from his reply : 



Fk;. 21. — Besiun ruii a Ward Unit Li\ 
Dit. S. S. Goldwatek, New Yukk. 


... I have gradually been coining to tlie conclusion that the clisconneoting lobby is not a neces.sity. In 
the old days when hanitary pluinljing was a lo.st art, or, rather, had not been developed, and fittings and connec- 
tions and everything else were all of the crudest description, it no doubt was necessary to interiioL a ventilated 
lobby between the sanitary offiee,s and the ward ; but now, with the almost perfection that sanitary work has got 
to. I see no real necessity tor it. .Moreover, ^-oii will find that wherever the lobby is provided the nurses invariably 
hx the doors open, and so render it of no effect. The practice has never been adopted in Continental ho.spitals to 
any extent, while in American hospitals, so far as I knoiv. they depend very much upon their ventilation arrange- 
ments to piei.ent an pas-ing from the sanitary offices to the wards. This, iiersonally. I do not believe in a bit. 

would not ot course enter the sanitary offices direct from the wards, but it would be an immense help in planning 
1 we could get nd ot the projecting towers. Another point that I should like to make, although no doubt it has 

r nothin, ehrjhmi 1 l'^ projecting sanitary tower with a cross- ventilated lobby 

or a smk-ioom 1 ,. and the ventilated lobby may be a positive danger to a patient passing throuch it after having 


- • " y ^ the prujcctiiio towers would undoubtedly free us from 

restrictiuus m our 1) aniiino and 'dv.. ns mnd, nwvn t, 1 • i uuuuiLuiy nee us iiom 

i n..,. anu ,_n. us much mme freedom 111 our design. This is a question 
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v.'bich I tliiuk is well woithy of the most careful consideration and discussion by our hospital 
architects and authorities. 

As to the greater provision in some of the Continental hospitals of rooms for special treat- 
ment and for educational and pathological work, this is, I think, purely a medical question, but 
Continental examples certainly afford us many valuable suggestions. Again, if in the future 
we have to build special 2 )avilions for private patients, as seems probable, there are many 
suggestions to be obtained from Continental and American institutions. 

There are numerous other suggestions in design, construction, heating, and ventilation, 
which one can obtain from a study of Continental and American hospitals, but I will not say 
more at the present time than to suggest that wc might emulate the Germans in the provision 
of grounds and gardens. The value of environment as an important factor in the treatment 
of disease is, I believe, well recognised, and when one has seen the lay-out of the grounds 
and gardens in such hospitals as those at Berlin and Cologne, one cannot help but contrast 
them favourably with the majority of our own institutions. I am well aware, however, that 
the out-patient departments attached to our general hospitals necessitate the sites being in the 
centre rather than in the suburbs of our cities. I have always been struck by the fact that, 
as a rule, our Poor-Law infirmaries obtain excellent sites in the suburbs: and if, as seems 
probable, recent legislation is going to considerably affect our out-patient departments, we may 
hope that in the future our general hospitals may be able to obtain suburban and larger sites. 

In concluding. I would take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to the many 
architects who have so kindly assisted me and furnished me with plans and information, and to 
the very many members of the medical profession and to the staffs of the institutions which 1 
have visited for their very kind assistance and courtesy. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 

Mr. Alfukd W. S. Cross, M. A. Cantab.. Vicc-PresuJnif , in the Clmir. 


Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F. J, in proposing the 
vote of thanks, said he did not think they had 
ever had at the Institute more interesting papers 
on so highly technical a subject. The wonderful 
displa}^ of hospitals on the Continent and in 
America which i\rr. Mil burn had given them was 
most educative. He could not pretend to criticise 
the designs, for it would take a month of Sundays to 
do so, and he would therefore confine his observa- 
tions to general principles. For instance, with re- 
gard to the block plan of a hospital, it depended 
entirely upon the available site. If a coiisklerable 
area of land could readily be had, naturally it was 
advisable to build one-storied pavilions. But they 
could not always afford to do that. If a hospital 
had to be built in a town where land was very ex- 
pensive, the pavilions must be put relatively close 
together, and they must be more than one story in 
height. They would have to look upi)n that as a 
necessity. Plenty of air and plenty of sun were 
the main things to be provided. When that had 
been done, it did not matter much where the build- 
ing was placed. On a town site, surroimded by 
roads, it was as good, from the aeration point of 
view, as if it were in the country. They wanted 
currents uf air all round the building. The number 


of beds per acre was not a proper standard, because 
if there were roads all round a site tlie area of those 
roads must be taken into consideration in dealing 
with the numbers per acre. In New York there 
was one hospital of 600 iieds on four acres, that is, 
150 to the acre ; and though it was too closely 
packed they would get excellent results there if 
they kept their windows open and treated their 
patients, so to speak, in the o])en air. At Man- 
chester they had 600 beds on tliirteen acres, and 
that gave the ideal Mr. Snell contended for, of 
fiff y beds to the acre. The You ve lie Pitie Hos])ital 
in Paris had sixty-six beds to the acre, and at Cin- 
cinnati there were 1,100 beds on twenty-seven acres, 
which was about hfty-two per acre. In the case of 
a high building in towns, there must be plentv of 
open space about it. He had himself put a 
building right in the heart of London — viz., tlie 
wing of the Hoiuceopathic Hospital. There was a 
space of 180 feet I >e tween the building and the 
houses on the opposite side of the street, and it was 
120 feet to the nearest building in a straiglit line 
in another direction. Tlie building was seven 
stories in height, yet it was as well aerated as if it 
were in the country. Mr. Pite, at King's (V)l]ege 
Hospital, had got roads on two or three and 
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Open land close by, so that there was plenty of air 
to his site. In University College Hospital there 
was a gi’eat deal of air by reason of its shape and 
because it was sunounded by roads. With regard 
to interspacing, that again depended upon the 
openness of the country around. At the Rixdorf 
Hospital, there was 66 feet space between the 
wards, at Johns Hopkins 60 feet, at New York 55 
feet, at Manchester 65 feet, and at Camberwell 90 
feet. The sites were so open that they gave ample 
and splendid aeration. At Manchester there was 
an angle of 25 degrees of light to the lowest window 
cills, and to the lowest window cills in the tliree- 
storied buildings there was an angle of 37 degrees, 
which was satisfactory. With regard to the unit 
principle, this meant that in a large hospital one 
surgeon with his assistant would have one division 
of the hospital, consisting of a certain number of 
beds for women and a certain number for men, and 
the theatre and all apparatus rooms necessary for 
that division. The unit was, to all intents and pur- 
poses. a separate hospital within a hospital. This 
applied also to the medical side. If the building must 
be of more than one story, the staircases ought not 
to communicate between the various floors so that 
the foul air from the lower one would ascend into 
the wards above. In Manchester there were only 
two staircases for the whole main hospital, and they 
were away from the wurds, and were connected by 
glass-covered ways from end to end. It was sug- 
gested in some of the American hospitals that they 
should lodge the resident medical officer in the 
units. He did not think English doctors would 
approve of that ; they might as well arrange for 
the nurses to lodge over the wards : Avhen the 
doctor was off duty lie should be away where he 
could get refreshment for his mind. This was not 
specially a medical question, but rather one of 
common sense. With regard to the pavilion 
cersffs the corridor principle, slides had been shown 
(d modern hospitals in Germany where the corridor 
principle was adopted. This, after all, was only a 
reversion to wliat had been done here thirty or 
forty yearh ago, and longer. To sliow how waste- 
ful it was, he had measured up a few of these corri- 
dors. In 3Iunich No. III. Hospital there were 170 
feet run of corridor, 10 feet wide, and thirty beds. 
That meant for every bed in the Jiospital 5 feet 6 
inches run of corridor. Cincinnati on the pavilion 
principle, 70 feet to 29. which wa^ only 2 feet 4 
inches per ])ed. At the Camberwell Hosj)itaI they 
had 44 feet for thirty-six beds, which was oiilv 
1 foot 3 inches of corridor per be{l. At Leeds 
Hospital theie were 16 feet to thirty beds, or oiilv 
6 inches per bed. Tlie (jue.stion of coNt was a 
very important matter in hospitals, therefore the 
pavilion principle was far clieaper. and fi^nu the 
point of view of efficacy he .•suggested it wa.s bettei'. 
because with buildings on the coriidor system thev 
only got the sun from one side — geneially the 
south — which meant that sunshine was in the ward 


only for a certain number of hours each day. But 
with the pavilions placed north and south the sun, 
from its earliest rising to its setting, was on the big 
ward : it went round it. Therefore there was more 
sunlight to a large ward on the pavilion than on the 
corridor principle. As to the number of beds in a 
ward, Mr. Milburn said that one of the American 
doctors suggested a six-bed as the ideal sized ward, 
and he had shown German wards with twelve beds. 
Idiat was all very well, but the nursing cost was so 
gieat that he doubted very much if the doctors 
would say they could afford such expensive hos- 
pitals. We in England had from twelve to six- 
teen and even twenty-four beds, and in some of the 
older ty^ies there were twenty-eight beds in the 
biggest v'ards. Wliat he thought was the best 
svstem was having a large ward and three or four 
smaller wards attached, so that the patients might 
be separated. At Manchester in a pavilion they 
had sixteen to twenty-four beds in the largest 
wards, and there were two-bed wards and four- 
bed wards. Mr. Pite at King’s College Hospital had 
an arrangement something like that. In the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital there were twenty-four 
beds in the big wards, and they had two private 
wards which were a long way off. Our modern 
infiiunaries were greatly in advance of the old 
Poor-Law buildings, and corresponded very mucli 
with the German buildings. At Camberwell thev 
had one twenty-four-bed ward, one two-bed, 
one four-bed, and one six- bed ward as the unit; 
and that was served by one staircase. For the 
]iast ten years we had had roof gardens in English 
hospitals, and patients doing well on them, and 
he showed a photo of one of his own so treated. 
So that was not an American idea. The position 
of the sanitary towers depended on the site and 
the arrangement of the wards. In the case of one 
big ward, with a single isolation ward of two beds, a 
veiy useful position was at the extreme end. But 
in the case of several small wards the towers 
should be kept at the home end. In some of our 
own hospitals, as at Manchester, for imstance, they 
liad them at the end. At Leeds they had them at 
the end because the l)ig ward was practically the 
only ward. At Camberwell they had them right 
in the centre ; the towers were at the home end 
of the big wards. It all depended on how they 
were arranging the jdan. It was suggested that 
these sanitary towers were undesirable. \Vith re- 
gard to the bathroom, he agreed there was no 
great importance in that. But as to the closets 
and sink-rooms, he strongly deprecated any idea of 
their being placed fiirectly openin:^ either out of the 
ward or out of an enclosed corridor immediately 
on the ward. These apparatus sometimes got 
out of oi-der, and he felt .sine that medical officers 
of liealth would agree with that view, as did most 
of the ai’chitects with whom he liad discussed it. 
In the Cologne hospital tlie closets were next door 
to the ward kitclien. their windows being on the 
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.same plane. If there was a sluggish atmosphere, 
the foul air from the water-closet would be drawn 
by the superior warmth of the kitchen into the 
kitchen window, and he could not imagine a more 
insanitary condition. With regard to the position 
of the sanitary towers, in the Moses Taylor. 
Pennsylvania, the tower was in the centre, and at 
the new Bradford it was in the centre. But 
hospitals with end towers existed all over the 
country. At the Koyal Derby, designed by iVlr. 
Keith Young, which he had always looked upon as 
an excellent hospital, they were at the extreme end. 
and so they were at Rio Tinto, Teheran, Edin- 
burgh, and other places. In Germany all the 
best and most modern hospitals had detached 
towers. It was only in the hygienically more 
backward hospitals that water-closets were other- 
wise placed. He had discussed this matter with 
the doctors of the hospitals where this occurred and 
found that they objected to the arrangement in the 
highest degree. One great new hospital close to 
Munich had four or six closets in a room, and one 
window only, and that in the heart of the place. 
In Nuremberg, one of the finest hospitals he had 
seen, they did not have a little cut-off, as we do ; 
they had a great ante-room, with windows blowing 
right through, out of which the closets are entered. 
In some of the places in Munich, and in Dr. Gold- 
water's, one had to walk from the ward across the 
main corridor, which was very long and very 
draughty, with open staircases. Every patient 
from every ward had to go across this corridor to 
get to the water-closet. It was not private, and 
therefore not nice for the patients themselves. 
As to the disconnection of pavilions, the Germans 
used to have them absolutely disconnected, but 
he was glad to hear from Mr. Milburn that now 
they were connecting them by corridors. He 
thoiight it was a mistake to have enclosed corri- 
dors ; they should be covered open ways, which 
was a fair compromise between the two. The 
tendency in England was to cut down the cost of 
hospitals, and as hospitals might presently come 
under either Government or municipal control it 
would be necessarv to cut down the cost. The 
best w'ay to do that was to cut down the cube given 
to each bed. Dr. Boobbver had been nursing 
patients with all kinds of diseases in vSpaces which 
came to something like a thousand cubic feet for 
each. xVt the Pasteur Hospital in Paris, the 
cubicles, in which they had all kinds of infectious 
diseases, were 10 feet by 8 feet only, that is, ^80 feet 
super and 1,000 or rather more cubic feet. I nder 
the modern system of treatment in the open air 
the windows were ke2)t wide open, and a large 
cubicle was not necessarv. Only sufficient room 
was wanted for the doctor and nurse to be able to 
move about. It was in that way, he thought, 
that they would have to reduce hospital cost. 

Dr. VmUV BOOBBYER, Medical Officer of 
Health. Nottingham, rose at the instance of the 


Chairman to second the vote of thanks. He had 
listened, he said, with pleasure and profit to the 
reading of both papers, which teemed with informa- 
tion invaluable to persons like himself. Under 
ordinary circumstances he would have felt disposed 
to follow the authors at some length in discussing 
several of the more important questions they had 
raised in the wide fields they had each of them 
traversed, Imt as the hour was so late he proposed 
to confine his remark to one topic alone — viz., that 
of fresh-air and open-air treatment. People like 
himself responsible for the management of large 
isolation hospitals had been much exercised in re- 
cent years with the necessity of reducing to a 
minimum the obvious disadvantages attendant 
upon the aggregation of all types of cases of acute 
specific diseases at various stages in large common 
wards at the same time. Various solutions of the 
problem here presented had been suggested. At- 
tempts had been made to separate the cases accord- 
ing to type or stage, but such expedients were alike 
impracticable and undesirable. It was obviously 
bad practice, for example, to aggregate together 
acxite, severe, and septic cases in common wards. 
Small separate (box) wards for individual cases, 
like those of the Pasteur Hospital (with nursing 
methods similar to those of the Barrier System), 
had been advocated and tried, but, while such a 
method was practicable for an exemplary establish- 
ment like the Pasteur Institute, it was unworkable 
in ordinary isolation hospitals like those of our own 
provinces, where expense was of first consideration, 
and the numbers of cases to be dealt with con- 
tinually fluctuating widely. In his own hospitals 
he had endeavoured to s(dve the difficulty by fresh- 
air treatment. This had been provided by free 
ventilation through open doors, windows, etc., in 
the first instance, and by actual open-air conditions 
later. Some eighteen years ago he had nursed 
acute and severe cases of pneumonia, scarlet fever, 
and small-pox in the o\)en air. in freely ventilated 
corridors, or in bell tents with raised curtains, and 
with the best results, and the practice or experi- 
ment had been continued upon aii ever-increasing 
scale down to the present time, when, so far as his 
own district was concerned, it was regarded as a 
perfectlv orthodox and desirable method of treat- 
ment. In persuading the nursing stall to aban- 
don their time-honourerl belief in tlie necessity of 
a high temperature for the ward atmosphere in 
cold weather he had to overcome considerable 
prejudice. But this belief once abandoned, 
together with all attempts to live the dual life of 
inland out-door plants at one time, the transition 
from the freely cross- ventilated ward to the open 
verandah was rapid ami easy. The principal iso- 
lation hospital of Nottingham was made up of 
widely separated single-stoned pavilions communi- 
cating with one another by means of cross-venti- 
lated'corridors several hundreds of yards long, with 
frequent openings for roadways. Tliese corridors 
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were used during many years for the accommoda- 
tion of cases of various kinds, and had proved 
highly serviceable as observation wards for doubt- 
ful cases or as special isolation wards for cases of 
incidental diseases. The discomfort from draughts 
in these corridors had been obviated by screens : 
nothing but the draughts had ever been com- 
plained of, and the patients so nursed had done 
better than those in the closed wards. Of late 
years, all sorts and conditions of patients had been 
nursed in the open air on verandahs attached to 
the sides of the pavilions. The first of these per- 
manent verandahs was erected in 1903, the latest 
only a few months ago. In March 1911 Dr, Frank- 
lin Parsons, Second Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board, visited and inspected the prin- 
cipal Nottingham isolation hospital at which this 
open-air treatment had been carried out, and after 
a careful inquiry and examination of cases and 
records stated in his report to the Board (published 
in 1912) that he had not seen or heard in the course 
of his inquiry anything inconsistent with his (Dr. 
Boobbyer's) statements respecting the favourable 
effect of open-air treatment upon all classes of cases. 
He also expressed concurrence with Dr. Boobbyer's 
view that the heat-controlling centre of our human 
mechanism is capable, even in disease, with 
adequate food and clothing, of adjustment to 
wide variations of external temperature. In 
health we know that such adjustment occurs. The 
late Captain Scott and other Arctic and Antarctic 
explorers had recorded, indeed, that after an ex- 
perience of low minus- temperatures, they and their 
companions had felt comparatively warm and 
comfortable with the tem23erature oscillating just 
above and below freezing point. On Wednesday 
last a lai'ge number of members of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, and menibers of Local 
Authorities, visited the hospital with the view of 
inspecting the open-air system at work and obtain- 
ing information concerning it. Thev and others 
who had visited the Nottingham Hospital singly or 
in small pa i- ties during recent years had also ex- 
pressed themselves as satisfied that the claims made 
for this system weie justified by facts. One of the 
most remarkable facts about it was this— that 
many of those diseases for which a warm, Ntill, 
atmosphere was usually said to be necessary, c.f/., 
nephritis, lobar pneumonia, and catairhal pneu- 
monia after measles and whooping-cough, did 
better in the open air than in the wards. He (Dr. 
Boobbyer) sliould not soon forget the joy and 
gratitude of an American gentleman and his wife, 
from Los Angeles, in 1906, at the recovery of their 
only child from an attack of searlatina-anginosa. 
contracted in a Nottingham hotel where the patients 
were staying in the course of tlieir travels. His 
friends Drs. W. B. Ransom and S. K. Gill of 
Nottingham called him to see tlie case with them, 
and he advised open-air treatment at the isolatitm 
hospital. 1 liis wa'3 agree^'l to bv the parents, and 


carried out consistently during three months of a 
fairly hard winter ; and the child made a perfect 
recovery, with no complications, excepting an ear 
discharge, which ultimately cleared up completely 
with the preservation of normal hearing. He did 
not expect this child to recover, and he certainly 
did not think it would have done so if nursed inside 
the hospital. There was plenty of incidental 
effidence in favour of open-air treatment. He 
might remind them that Mr. Saxon Snell had 
given them a good account of al fresco hospitals 
that evening ; Defoe, in his History of the Plague 
two hundred years ago, had done the same ; and 
we had the whole of the present-day sanatorium 
movement to the same effect. Fresh air as a potent 
factor in medical treatment had come to stay, 
and we must modify our designs of hospitals — and 
houses — to meet its advent. So far as the treatment 
of acute specific fevers in the open air was concerned, 
the first thing they had to do was to show that it 
did no harm. This, he thought, they had done. 
If it could be further shown to be of definite bene- 
fit in certain cases, he thought, to say the least, that 
enough had been shown to justify its further trial. 

Mr. STANLEY BOY^D, M.B., Senior Surgeon 
Charing Cross Hospital, said he agreed almost en- 
tirely with Mr. Hall’s remarks ; but he could not go 
so far with him as to say that piling up wards one 
upon another had no ill effect. He thought that 
the number of flats which were being run up in 
London did not tend to the greater health of the 
community. At the same time, statistics showed 
that we did not pay very heavily for it, and in the 
case of hospitals there was absolute necessity for 
this class of building. It was obvious that the aii 
would rise from ward to ward, and even in the 
country he supposed the top ward would have aii 
more like that of a city than would the lowest. 
He was jnuch interested in what was said about the 
covered ways, not enclosed ways. Could they get 
nurses to work them ? Mr. Snell would remember 
that he (Mr. Boyd) had brought to Charing Cross 
Hospital from the Paddington Green Children’s 
Hospital the idea of an isolation department 
vhich lav entirely above the hospital and was 
worked by an outside lift. It was built on the 
model of a house in the Eonigstrasse in Nurem- 
berg. and contained four rooms for nursing separate 
>u.spected diseases, and the nurses could meet only 
111 covered balconies, but wind and rain necessi- 
tated the enclosing of these wavs. At Charing 
Cross Hospital the tloors were isolated from one 
another, there was a central staircase with lifts, 
connected with each floor bv flviiii> bridges with 
loiures which could not. and with windows which 
sliould not, be closed. That was the most they 
could do in regard to covered ways. He was very 
much interested in the photograplis of the operating 
theatres which Mr. Milburn showed them as in- 
stalled in some of the German hospitals. He had 
lecently sketi'hcd a tlieatre for a provincial 
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liospitcil. but it was too advanced for the committee. 
One of the most important things for a surgeon in 
liis work was light. They could get most light in 
the open air. but they could not work there : there- 
fore he suggested a greenhouse. That was all very 
well if they could heat it and have blinds without 
dust. 8o he .suggested two greenhouses with a 
space between them for heating, blinds, etc. The 
photographs Mr. Milburn had shown were splendid 
looked at from behind : but there was a wall which 
one was looking from, and that wall would often be 
the very place from which light was wanted. He 
had been greatly liampered by the fact that there 
was a wall behind him from which insufficient light 
was reflected. Ff they had a double-greenhouse 
theatre connected with the building by a low corri- 
dor, light could be got fairly well all round. With 
regard to heating, in the Charing Choss out-patient 
department and theatre they had a large amount of 
glass : the whole roof of the out-patient consulting 
looms was of glass, and he had never had com- 
plaint of cold air or of moisture falling on their 
heads. The explanation of that was simple. 
There was a steam-pipe carried all the way round 
the bottom of the roof, which kept the glass hotter 
than the rest of the theatre : hence no condensa- 
tion took place upon it. A good deal had been said 
about tlie need for cross- ventilation as a cut-off for 
tlie sanitarv towers. It was retpiired because their 
walls were thin, they got very cold, and the cold 
air from them rushed into the wards. If the 
sanitarv towers were kept the warmest places, the 
ventilation currents would be all the other way. 
He preferred cross- ventilation, but even this should 
go towards the towers. Admittedly sewer-gas was 
not a pleasant thing, but it was not so desperately 
poisonous as was thought. It did not contain 
micro-organisms. 

Mk. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.] writes:— 

Lack of time prevented me, and many others, from 
joining in the expression of thanks for the two excel- 
lent papers contributed by Mr. Saxon Suell and Mr. 
Milburn, I should like to offer some acknowledg- 
ment of these valuable additions to the history of 
hospital design and to make some observations 
which it was not possible to make at the nieeting. 

Even during the twenty-five years of my own 
experience as an architect very notable changes of 
medical opinion Jiave influenced liospital design. 
One of the greatest of these relates to operating 
theatres. At the time when, in 1885, niy late 
father. xUfred Waterhouse. R.A., designed the 
Roval Iiifirmajw at Liverpool it was still considered 
ilesirable to give accommodation for a large number 
of student spectators. In 1903, the more modern 
notions took effect and it fell to niy lot to place 
two theatres upon a space rather less tluui that 
occupied by one of the original operating rooms ! 
The older fashion m theatre construction was 
indeed a strange enemy to antiseptic surgery. The 
vast floor spaces of the stepped galleries offered a 


huge iineleansable surface for the harbouring of 
germs. 

Xot always have the changes of opinion been in a 
forward direction. When University College Hos- 
pital was first schemed it was decided as a cardinal 
proposition that the four radiating ward- wings 
were to be connected to the central block bv de- 
tinitelv open-air bridges, and the same arrangement 
was to prevail at the connections between the 
wards and the sanitary towers. But before the 
building was flnisiied it was decided that the nurs- 
ing stafl could not live up to this hardy ideal, and 
the bridges were closed in with screens and win- 
dows, which partiallv diminish the value of the svs- 
teiii. The " cut-off/' as a separation between the 
wards and those departments that require drain- 
age, has been until recently the key to modern 
hospital planning in England, but it seems that in 
this matter we are lessening the stringency of theorv. 
Xot so many years ago a well-known surgeon in the 
north of England went the length of saving that he 
would never perform an operation within reach 
of any waste-pipe, however innocent. But the 
gradual realisation of the fact that the value of 
doctors' and surgeons’ ablutions eutirelv outweighs 
the hypothetical danger of well-trapped wastes has 
changed all tliat, and waslihand basins are now es- 
sential features both in wards and operating rooms. 
Tlie relaxation of theory which now permits even 
w.c. blocks to adjoin ward buildings without cut- 
off ventilation appears to me at least hazardous ; 
but there is much to be said for the desirability of 
placing such accommodation in such a position as 
to serve the small wards of the unit as well as the 
large ward. 

A most important step in our modern practice 
relates to the proper isolation of out-patient depart- 
ments. It is realised, I believe —and the two Papers 
have emphasised this that the undue proximity of 
the out-patient block to the wards has greater danger 
than the proximity of the sanitary accommoda- 
tion ; and it seems likely that on town sites, where 
ideal conditions of disposition are impracticable, 
there is a proper use in this connection for the mueh- 
discreflitetl systems of mechanical ventilation. If 
there is a function for the plenum system, it is un- 
doubtedly for the forcible ventilation of an out- 
patient block on a constricted site ; but even for 
siiLdi a purpose extraction by mechanical means is 
probably better than mechanical impulsion of air. 
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EEPORT OF THE HOUSES OF LAYMEN AND 
CONVOCATION ON THE INSUKANCE OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS, 1913. 

A t a meeting of the Bepresentative Church 
Council held at the end of 191 1, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury proposed a resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, as to the urgent necessity of 
a Special Committee being appointed by both Con- 
vocation and the'Houses of Laymen to report forth- 
with upon the better Insurance of Ecclesiastical 
Buildings, 

111 conformity with this reference a Joint Com- 
mittee was subsequently elected representing the 
Lower House of Convocation and the Houses of 
Laymen for the Provinces of Canterbury and A^ork, 
with power to deal with this question and take 
evidence thereon. 

The Heport of this Joint Committee has now been 
confirmed by the Canterbui’v House of Laymen at 
the Session lield on Wednesday, February 19 last, 
omitting, however, the final recommendation as to 
insurance endowment funds in commemoration of 
the dead bv way of memorial insurance for paro- 
chial endowment. 

Before giving an epitome of what has thus far 
in this way been decided upon as the concrete re- 
sults of this timely and comprehensive inquiry on 
the part of the Church authorities, episcojial, 
clerical, and lay. it will be pertinent to mention, in 
parentlieses. to what precise extent the Royal Insti- 
tute of Britisli Architects has already incurred an 
obligation in this matter. On its merits the pro- 
ject for the more adequate protection of ancient 
buildings from fire would at any time claim the 
moral supjiort and active co-uperatio!i of the mem- 
ber'^ of the Institute : and certainly diocesan, 
parochial, and other bodies cliarged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining old churches and othei* 
examples <^)f architectural imiiortance throughout 
the Empire, can always rely upon the willingness 
of the Institute to second, to the best of its abilitv, 
anv well-considered efforts with tliat end, such as 
tliose comprised in the Re 2 >ort due to the decision 
of tlie Representative C’hurch CVjuncil to which 
reference is here made. 

This co-operation on tlie ])art of the Institute (ui 
tile present occasion is o])viously more imperative 
inasmuch as the initial stage of tliis movement 
originated in the action taken by the Council when, 
on my suguotion about two years ago. it was 
unanimously resolved to issue a circular on the sub- 
ject to all Archdeacons of the Anglican Church and 
other ecclesiastical authorities - in England and 
Wales. Scotland, and Ireland, emphasising the im- 
jjortance of effecting more adequate insurances 
against fire on all ecclesiastical fabrics, as well as on 
the furniture or fitments of churches and their 
ornaments and decorative accessories. 

Jr.i KN.\f U I }>.A. 11 Xo\ lull. J). 22. 


Public attention thus has been directed to a 
matter which is of no small moment from many 
points of view, and we are able to welcome this 
capital Report which has now been officially 
adopted. The practical question still remains to 
be dealt with as to how far pressure can be brought 
to bear on parochial authorities to induce them 
to make more commensurate provision by better 
insurances. 

Architects, no doubt, can in a variety of ways 
assist the betterment of things in this respect by 
recommending their clients to reconsider their ex- 
isting policies and to augment the amounts, aU too 
limited hitherto in extent. Advice dealing with 
such details must, however, be made subject to the 
proviso as to the proportionate values of risks being 
made conformable with the policies on which pre- 
miums are paid, care being exercised at the same 
time not to incur a needless increase on the cost of 
current expenses. 

No general rule can be advisedly laid down for 
general adoption as to the respective sums to be 
allocated in relation to the original cost of buildings 
or as to the precise value of their contents, and it cer- 
tainly is not the business of the Institute to attempt 
any schedule of the kind. Each case, in fact, must 
be individually dealt with on its own merits, and 
invariably it will be found essential to consider the 
age and construction of the fabric, its structural 
conditions, its position and surroundings, and 
many other points such as can only be judged and 
decided on after a careful survey on the spot. 
These considerations in the first instance must be 
reckoned to be quite irrespective of the terms of 
any policy and independent of this or that particu- 
lar insurance office, mutual, co-operative, or other- 
wise. ell-considered and efficient provisions for 
protection against fire are also pre-eminently im- 
2 >ortaut and can scarcely be overestimated, though 
verv often they are entirely neglected. 

Turning ntjw to the Committee's Rej^ort, we find 
it almost starts with this headline question — 
■’What is an adequate insurance of a church? ” And 
b}' way of re^jly we learn that as a general rule 
the fabrics and furniture of churches ought to be 
insured for the full amount which it would cost 
to reinstate them in case of destruction.’' That 
is a sound piece of advice, Init as to how far walls 
left standing more or less intact will prov'e suffi- 
ciently good fur retention opinions will differ, and 
the Rep<ut appears to assume tliat the walls are 
of brick, and nothing is said about old stone walls 
which possibly niight be saved as work of archi- 
tectural historic importance. As such, as a matter 
of fact, they will have been insured, though it 
may he fair to say that no insurance could cover 
the reinstatement of antiquity. On the other 
hand, provision should be made t(j go a long way 
towards the retention of antiquarian walling. 
Brick- work stands fire better than any other ma- 
terial, and, with this seemingly in mind, the Report 
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states that experience shows that the combined 
heat within, and the application of water from the 
outside in efforts to extinguish the fire, particu- 
larly if severe frost happens to follow, necesvsitates 
the removal of such brick walling even if it be not 
actually cracked and twisted. This must be done 
before rebuilding can be begun, so that, in such cir- 
cumstances, so far from being an asset of value after 
the fire the walls become actually a source of ex- 
pense. Those who have had to settle losses of this 
kind will confirm much that the Committee has 
here urged, but the main value of this part of 
the Report is comprised in the section where it 
emphasises the need of expert knowledge being 
obtained, and this should happen not only when 
the assessors have to settle the value of the loss 
and methods of rebuilding, but also an expert 
architect ought to be consulted at the outset when 
the insurance is efiected and when provisions as 
to precautions to prevent fires are decided on and 
adopted. 

The Committee strongly assert that no policy 
of an ecclesiastical building should contain an 

average clause,” and there can be no question as 
to the rightness of this rule. 

It is also essential that the furniture and orna- 
ments of a church should be clearly described in 
agreed terms, and each article should be sufficiently 
particularised for identification, while all these 
things should be insured apart from the fabric, 
every piece of importance having a value allocated 
to it by a regular schedule, and this list should be 
attached to the policy. This point is not quite so 
clearly insisted upon as perhaps it might have 
been. Alreadv the Archdeacon has power to oblige 
the churchwardens to keep a proper schedule 
of all ornaments, vestments, and plate existing 
from time to time in every parish church, and in 
the Easter presentments such a list is mentioned 
in the series of (piestions to which replies are re- 
quired. 

In addition to the actual building risk and the 
covering of its contents by adequate insurance, the 
Report, wdth wise forethought, suggests that pro- 
vision should be made to include architect s pro- 
fessional fees and other like charges, as well as the 
clerk of works wages incurred in connection with 
the rebuilding or restorations brought about by fire. 
Moreover, the expense of providing a temporary 
building such as an iron church, in which services 
can be held while the daiuagetl jiarish cliurch^ is 
being reinstated, ought to be included in the in- 
surance, together with a year's rent of sittings, too, 
where the income is derived by letting pews. I he 
probable loss accruing meanwliile, in any case, 
in consequence of diminished church collections, 
should likewise be foreseen and taken into account, 
because current expenses will go on. 

Ample reasons are set forth in the Report as to 
glebe buildings being insured to their full value by 
the incumbent, and parsonages are dealt with most 


usefully with reference to Ecclesiastical Dilapida- 
tions Acts and the liabilities of the clergy in a per- 
sonal sense in these matters. The Bill drafted 
two years ago contains provisions for the compul- 
sory insurance of the buildings of a benefice for an 
adequate sum to reinstate ^hem if destroyed by 
fire, and it is added that these insurances ought not 
to be elfected solely in the personal name of the 
incumbent. 

The House of Laymen by the adoption of this 
Report has realised the need therein defined of 
persistent action by all Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans in calling the attention of churchwardens 
to their obligations in this question of insurance, 
and the Report urges upon these diocesan dignitaries 
their oflScial responsibility, by making periodically 
personal inspection of all churches, to undertake 
this part of their work more systematically than 
has hitherto been attempted save perhaps in ex- 
ceptional instances. 

Visitation charges and Ruridecanal conferences 
are alluded to as another means of bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon parochial officials whose buildings 
may happen to be under-insured. A permanent 
committee charged with the duty of inquiring into 
and looking after all the parochial insurances in the 
deanery is suggested by the Report as an additional 
method for bringing about an improvement. 
►Such a body, however, could have no legal autho- 
rity, and it is probable that any sucli concerted 
action would be resented strongly as being too in- 
quisitorial, and so more harm than good might re- 
sult ; whereas the official status of Archdeacons lias 
to be reckoned with, particularly when their duties 
are carried out in concert with the Rural Deans 
acting in conjunction with the Bishops. 

Ultimately no doubt the pressure of public 
opinion will be brought to bear, and in all likeli- 
hood the laity may have to follow the matter up 
tlirough Easter vestries and j^^arocliial church 
councils. The incumbent and churchwardens con- 
jointly remain, meanwhile, the only legally respon- 
sible persons m each parish, and, except where tlie 
incumbent is the Rector, the actual holders, (*ol- 
legiate or otherwise, or the lay impropriators of 
the rectorial rights derived from old ecclesiastical 
foundations are liable for the upkeep of the chancel. 

The Report does not evade the question of aid to 
poor parishes in relation to the expense of insu- 
rance, but it is scarcely requisite to go into that 
problem here. The exigency of extraneous aid 
cannot, of course, be ignored, where a needy agri- 
cultural parish, for example, with a sparsely 
scattered population is weighted with the respon- 
sibility of maintaining some splendid media* val 
church or choice specimen of Iiistoric architecture, 
because it would be folly to exqiect ^uch a poor 
community to insure without diocesan or other 
help a continuous insurance fur the full sum 
required to reinstate such a building with its excess 
of accommodation for local contemporary needs 
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as a place of worship. The difficulty underiving 
the problem as a whole is not, however, so much a 
matter of annual costs consequent upon more ade- 
quate insiirances, for they are relatively iiihni- 
tesimal The ciux consists rather in the funda- 
mental principle of the whole question, and with 
this aspect tlie Report is comprehended under the 
paragraph headed by this interrogatory — “ What 
help can be given to enable parochial authorities 
to estimate tlie value of their buildings, and to find 
out whether tliey are protected against important 
lisks under their existing policies i ” By way of 
an answei to this very pertinent inquiiy. the Com- 
mittee say tliat '' local qualified professional advice 
should be obtained, as to the cost rjf reinstate- 
ment." and as to the adequacy of existing policies 
Archdeacons and Rural Deans miglit advan- 
tageously be consulted. 

Insurance offices, we are leminded in this Report, 
are quite readvto give free expert advice on these 
points without making any chaiges for their sur- 
vevor's fees and ex];enses. This, no doulit. is true 
enoiigli, ]jut. valualile as such infoimation maybe, 
the inherent difficulty ought to lie met in a more 
luisinesslike fashion, which, to state the matter 
])lainly. means the necessity of an ah'^olutely im- 
partial and independent sui vey dealing with the 
premises st i net ui ally and tlioioiighly, A\ Jieie Ins- 
toric buildings are conceined, the need for such an 
exjiert survey is manifestlv most imperative as the 
onlv woikmanlike way of treating the matter. 

The Report tlierefoie lests on tiuer ground Avhen 
it rec< unmends ineumhents and churcliwaidens to 
seek ailvice fiom a (pialified surveyor, who, it should 
be added, ought also to ])e a qualified arcJiitect of 
exjieiience in cluii'ch work, and, by preference, 
.'-omeoiie ecclesiastically informed. 

The risks of over-insuiance an^ mentioned by the 
f ^unmlttee, who. piopeily enouuli, point out that the 
sum legallv claimahle under a file insurance on 
anv building destrove<l hv file is the cash value of 
the building immediately before the fire took ])lace 
not exceeding the sum in^uied. A fire insuiance 
IS. in fact, a contract of indemnity against actual 
damage that mav arise, and it is nothiim jnoi'e. 

Both carele''sness and fraud would be en- 
c<>uraged if peo])le weie allowed to insure their 
pro])etty for more than its value." On the othei 
liand. it must be borne in mind that the ifsinu C‘o>t 
of building of all kimb in cfuiseqiience of greater 
taxation, enhanced price of mateiials. and reduced 
amount of labour r(Ui(h‘r<Ml jiei hour much les^ than 
that which ])re\'aile(l a few yeai> ano. jcndei^ it 
(d)ligatorv to maintain fully the standard of ]‘i>^k'> 
by insurance, and the cost of ] einstatmnent is not 
in the least likely to ])(‘ i educed in the futuie. 

It is not intended heie to follow the He];oi't a'^ to 
the best office in which to effect ni'«ui •incc'^. { o- 
operati\(‘ sr]n*nies ]iu\e tlieir own adwintaiies 
doul^tlesN, ]>ut the (piestion^- of in'^uraiK e rnks and 
the ammuit of piemiunis p.iyable ought to be 


settled on their own merits, and quite apart from 
incidental or ulterior gains or even return of profits, 
unless the reduction of the yearly premiums 
tlieinselves is in question, whereby the insurer 
might obtain the available advantage. 

Burglary insurance and workmen's compensation 
are both mentioned in the Report. Risk from 
theft in a church kept open for private prayer, or 
larceny from the vestry or sacristy, unless accom- 
paniecl by forcible entry so as to qualify the deed as 
hurglarv, would not be insured against by any 
ordinary policy. This fact is worthy of mention 
liere. as few possibly may know about it. 

The Report closes with some wholesome advice 
as to the desirability of periodical qualified inspec- 
tion of the heating apparatus and of the installa- 
tion of electric and othei lighting, and especially on 
the alteration or introduction of such installations. 
Xotliing is said about flues, though po.ssibly this is 
implied, for these particular recommendations 
generally closely follow the lines of the Institute s 
own circular. The risks of imperfect lightning 
conductors are frequentlv a source of danger wlien 
their overhauling is not occasionally attended to. 
Hvdrants are pronounced Iiy the Committee to be 
always essential. Of course, in remote country 
parishes such a rule would need modification. 
iVIeans of communication with the neare.st fire- 
station. where any exists, should, no doubt, ]>e 
arranged, and the location of the nearest call-box 
to the church ought to be plainly stated on the 
churcli notice-board or some conspicuous place 
near tlie main eliurcli entrance. 

This Report s success, we understand, was largely 
due to the leadership of the Arclideacun of 8t. 
Albans, the Rev. Kenneth F. Gibbs, of Aldenham, 
the Archdeacons of Hirmingham, Maidstone, and 
Exeter, a bo Chancellor P. Smith. The docu- 
ment was jnesented Igv the Chairman, i\Ir. T. (1. 
Ilimhe,", wdio signed the Report. lie also gave 
special attention to the matter througliout. '* The 
thing is to ])revent the Repoit becoming a dead 
letter." Mai^rice B. Adams [F.]. 

2atJ( J-ch) mn ij iyi3. 


KE VIEWS. 

KARLY REXALSSAXCE J)O.MKSTI(' 

ARCHlTECTrRH 

T oj lJu’ Juitlif IU‘)tais^tntci‘ : 

(UKt Jitcobtuni f/nf/ ( i/ii Kditi'd inj f{ 

A L t tt n Tiiiftma, M.A..F.S,A. F(>. LtnuL 1R12. Tti’o 
Hit. f.t/r." 2(1 I'dvFtid Slnct. 

( '< } i'nf (id) ih n, 1 !'.^ 

litis is another series of rcquYiductions of the 
adrniiable j)liotogra])}is of English houses, with the 
accompanying d(*sci iptions. jniblished hx 
Lift'. As such, tlie hulk of the book is not pri- 
marily w'litten for arcliitects. j)ut for the cultivated 
])ublic wliicli takes an intelligent inteiest in the 
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subject. The ditferent writers who describe the 
houses and their gardens have not architecture 
chiefly in view. They write for a public which ad- 
mires architecture, it is true, but which is equally 
interested in family history, and in the hundred and 
one things which are associated with gieat houses 
and the life of their inhabitants. From the 
architect's point of view, therefore, much of what is 
^aid in these pages is surplusage, and there is no 
([uestion of reading the book through from end to 
en d a s a c on ne c t ed whole. This draw 1 1 a c k. such a s 
it is, is largely discounted by Mr. Tipping s capital 
Introduction, which gives a short but continuous 
story the period, pointed bv references to the 
numerous illustrations. 

Another respect in which architects, more par- 
ticularly the inex])eiieiiced, should be on their guard 
is that it is no part of the original purpose of the 
illustrati^ ms as thev appear in to dis- 

tinguish between what is old and what is new. 
They represent the buildings as they now are, and 
many of the subjects have been so skilfully repaired 
that it would puzzle the most experienced to tell 
from the photograiflis alone which parts of the 
woik are original and which restorations. Xor is 
it the purpose of the illustrations to present one 
})hase of stvle onlv : consequently, although the 
title of the book refers to the Early Renaissance, 
manv of the pi'ominent examples are of later date. 
This is inevitable in view of the fact that in the 
lirst instance it was the house and its surroundings 
wliicli were to ])e descril)ed, and not merely the 
work of a special period. T(> complain of the mix- 
ture Would, under the circumstances, be unreason- 
able. 

An incident in the writer's own experience lends 
])oint to tlie first of these warnings. A client Avho 
lived in an Elizaliethan house, which had been 
restored by an eminent architect, became sadly out 
of love with one of the new chimney-pieces. In 
searching for something more suitable, he came 
across an excellent Elizabethan chimney-piece in 
Life. At some considerable trouble a vi^^it 
was arranged and made to the ancient house where 
this desirable example was to be seen. A long- 
round of rooms was examined under the host s illu- 
minating guidance, and at length the object of 
the joiiniev was reached. On inquiry it tran- 
spired that the admired chimiiev-piece was likewise 
designed bv the eminent architect. 

Bearing these cautions in mind, the student 
of architecture will And in these paues abundant 
material to interest and delight him Each hou.se 
is described in a monograj)h of its own upon which 
considerable research has been bestov. ed : and the 
photographic illustrations are of the very high 
standard associated with (\)'nttr>f L fe. 

The essence of the book is distilled in the Intro- 
duction, which it is worth the while of every archi- 
tect to read. Mr. Tipping deals witli his subject 
from flr.st-hand knowledge — that essential to a<le- 


cjuate treatment — and with sympathy. It is easy 
to decry the early efforts of Elizabethan craftsmen 
in an unfamiliar style : it is easy to dismiss the men 
as ignorant of the rules which governed the appli- 
cation of the forms at which they aimed. But, as 
Mr. Tipping points out, there is something much 
more than pure scholarship involved in the work of 
the Early Renaissance. There is a human element 
about it quite as fascinating as anything that scholar- 
ship produced in later yeai's. By all means let 
students be trained upon the purest principles, but 
let them not ignore or dismi.ss with contempt even 
the misapplication of those piinciples in Eliza- 
beth's time, wedded as they are to the originality, 
the vivacity and the poetry tvhich distinguish that 
wonderful epoch. An estimate of its work, at once 
generous and correct, will be found in Mr. Tipping's 
Introduction. 

Krttci'intf. J. A. GoTCH, F.S.A. [F.] 

ANCIENT BUDDHIST TFAIPLE DECORATION 
IN CHINESE TURKESTAN. 

Alt^mddhistische KnJt^tdften in (dunt"^iscli-Tii} kisttin 
uIh’} arrUitohnfintdu' A) bciicn mn 1900 bis 1907 Ui Kiica 
Qaiasalir und in dnUlasc Tiuftni i'<>n Alhei f Cii ilniccdtd 
ho aus<jt‘<}cbcn niit slatzung de^ l>acf,dtr-Tn'^tltnt'< 

in JJt'i lin. Mil 1 I'afel nnd O/S Fujinen. Bciiui 191*2. 
J)ruck und Vcrliui con Gen ij ilcimo . Picis, bmi^clncif. 
J/o) h 60 .^ 

A royal Prussian expedition has been at work 
for some years exploiiim old Buddhist sites in 
Chinese Tuikestan, and in this book Herr Albert 
Ciriinwedel describes tlie discoveries which were 
made by him. either alone or in association with 
Herr von Lecoq, dining the year 1906. Tlie 
expedition ariived at Kuca on 20rd Januaiy, foui 
days later it had reached Ming ()i, near Oumtura, 
the first held of work, and Hen Giimwedel left 
Soreuq on 2bth February, 1907, for Turfan and 
lioine. Much of the time wa.s occupied in fravel- 
limi. and the expedition is to be congratulated on 
the amount of work which was done duuing the 
time spent in exploration. 

The book is illustrated with 678 illustiations 
ill the text, of which a large proportion are repre- 
sentations of wail paintings and temples. The 
difficulty of drawing such non-M'estern composi- 
tions was increased by stoiins of sand, which filled 
both ])en and brush, and altered the colours when 
mi.xed. In the winter of l9(Uj- 7 the cold w'as so 
sliaro that the Indian ink froze while in use, and in 
tlie summer the heat was intense. Other troubles 
which afflicted the expedition were bad weather, 
earthquakes, and a plague of mosquitoes, and the 
Chinese officials also .seem to have given troufde. 
The author describes the difficulties of his task in 
a manner which recalls the tales of Englis.h 
” uatuie- photographers," if one may compare the 
great with the small. 

The temples are in caves in the sides or bases 
of escarpments in a Tertiary foimation, which 
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weatheis with a well-marked stratification, as the 
photographs show. Some of the caves were filled 
with blown sand, and others were used by the 
present inhabitants of the country. The results 
which rewarded the explorers varied very rrruch ; 
at some sites hardly anything was found, at others 
there was an abuirdance of material. 

The caves are irot extensive and they and their 
forebuildings (Vo/hauten ) — as far as the latter are 
preserved \eih.alten ) — are never or only in the 
mrest cases corrrpletelv regular. A certain narvete 
was observed in the work : thus, when large stones 
liad been met with in the coinse of excavation in 
the line of the walls, they had been left projecting 
and incorporated in the design of the painted 
decorations. 

The author divides the paintings into three 
styles : the first is strongly Indian, and the second 
is a development from it. 

During this second style tlie temples contained a 
vestibule (Uor/^u//c), generally covered with a lean-to 
loot (F iflidaclt). and a cell [Celia), narrower than the 
vestibule, roofed with a barrel vault [Toenee- 
{leivolhe). Throughout the style there was one 
recognised scheme of decoration with a fixed dis- 
position of the religious subjects. The style may 
be divided into two sub-styles wliich possibly 
indicate different periods, as in the second sub-stvie 
new colours appear in the decoration. 

The third ^?tyle ajipears to be that of anotlier 
people : with it new schemes of decoration were 
introduced, and an alteration in the Pantheon shows 
that the religion was somewhat different. The 
inscriptions are in Chinese, in contrast with the 
"Prahmi'' inscriptions and decorations of the 
fitimer styles. Very Chinese, and vigorous in 
dej^igu also, is tlie dragon-like ” tiger '' from a 
temple in iMurturphi, shown on page 257. 

Of architecture proper the book contains little 
or nothing. Its interest Avill ])e for tlie Orientalist, 
and especially for the student of Buddliism, as 
most of the jiaintings listed and described are 
Buddhistic, while for members of the Institute the 
chief interest will probably lie in the decorative 
effect obtained ])v the composition of the paintings 
shown in the illustrations. 

There is a copious Index of thiity large pages. and 
generallv the bf)ok has been ]>roduced with German 
thoroughness. 

Sltenichi r. F. IxxuCKXT [d.]. 

PPJCTXG KKIXFORCFD ('OXCRETE WORK. 

Ksfundtith-f for Ittsnjoxxl Connetr UV,*/; ; ,t IfandhooL 
for Meaxinu'! <in<i Pi icin<i Prinfoxnl Coiu.iefr. Coin- 
pilrd tor f}tc (\r <-1 hminuits, cunl fAt/- 

mdtoi-.. JJif T, h, Colnudji iMojor. Staff for poiftil 
Pidfiiir* I Sr) lu Xo. ltH2. liibu'g. iC T 

Pdtsfon/. U4 JIdil; liolboni.^ 

This book deals with the only aspect of rein- 
forced concrete winch has not been ho])elesslv over- 
wiitten. VIZ. the metliods of measuring and pricing. 


Except the series which appeared in the Building 
Scu's (from which this book is compiled), we do not 
lemember liaving seen any comprehensive work 
dealing with tlie^e subjects. Its introduction in 
book form is accompanied by much new matter and 
the necessary levision required to bring the matter 
up to date and in conformity with the latest phase 
of a system of construction now incipient but de- 
veloping with extraordinary rapidity. 

The usual slipshod history of the origin of 
reinforced concrete and a very meagre chapter 
illustrating the various systems employed are the 
only stale and unnecessary matters in an otherwise 
invaluable book. V itlr the exception of some un- 
important details, the whole of the information 
throughout is exceedingly sound, and is so emi- 
nently rational that, saving the followingexceptions, 
it almost disarms criticism. 

e object to the principle of giving reinforce- 
ment, centering, and concrete under different 
trades. They are preferably measured together. 
Slabs are not commonly measured cube, and splayed 
angles to concrete are not measured separately. 
Xo information is given as to the best method of 
tabulating bars to facilitate orders to the mills, nor 
is the method of measuring centering stated. The 
statement that piles should be measured and the 
cost of driving them calculated at per foot cube is 
very unusual and misleading. 

The author speaks of stirrups exceeding I inch 
diameter, and nowhere appears to realise that 
stirrups are never more than ^-inch diameter, 
otherwise they cannot be manufactured on the site 
without special appliances. He uniformly shows 
broken brick as dearer than crushed ballast, which 
is certainly not commonly experiencecl. His 
method of pricing cast concrete, including centering 
and reinforcement, is not in vogue and does not give 
any real information. In his general information 
regarding workinansliip lie fails to emphasise the 
very great iinpoitance of using as dry a mixture as 
is liumanly possible. The comparative! v wet mix- 
ture he advocates would give oiilv 50 per cent, of 
the crushing strength at, say, six weeks that the 
same materials mixed drier would develop. 

In ^ iew of the fact that a great deal of work is 
fully loaded at six weeks, dry mixing is essential, 
riie tables of crushing strengths of concrete give no 
information as to what type of testing apparatus 
vas use<l, or whether the mateiials were tested 
under laboiatory or })ractical conditions, and in anv 
case hb results of concrete crushing tests are not 
according to common experience. There are manv 
useful tables giving the approximate percentage 
of the propoitions of steelwork to concrete, but 
cuiiousR enough no mention is made of the relative 
pLoportion of centering. The author also fails to 
dici\v attention to rolling margins ** and the cost 
of cutting to exact lengths demanded bv the 
rolling mills. 

In conclu^i(^n. we would cordially commend this 
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hook to architects and contractors about to venture 
upon reinforced concrete construction, and we are, 
moreover, confident that old hands will find in 
these pages data thoroughly reliable in accordance 
with the best and latest practice. 

Percival Fraser [J.l. 

ENGLISH CHUECH BELLS. 

The Church Belh of England. By H. B. Waltc}'<. 

F.S.A. Illustrated by 170 Photograiihs and Dm icings. 

1912. Is. 6J. net, Henry Eroirde, Oxford idiiveisify 

Press ] 

About fifty years ago the Eev. W. C. Lukis first 
drew attention to the bells of our churches : and 
since that date many articles on the subject have 
appeared, together with complete accounts of the 
bells of twenty-three counties, in three of which 
Mr. Walters’ name appears as joint or sole editor. 
It is pretty clear that Mr. Walters has studied 
these books and noted up references to all minor 
articles ; and he now gives us the creme of those 
disquisitions enriched with further researches of his 
own. The book is not only an archaeological 
book : it puts the subject also in a popular aspect, 
and gives technical information on bells, bell-cots, 
belfries, and the uses of bells, including change - 
ringing. 

The work opens with two lists of books and 
articles : (1) on bells generally, (2) on the oells of 
certain counties or districts, both confined to the 
British Islands and the English language. Then 
we have an account of some very ancient small bells, 
and find large bells appear in an unknown way 
in about the seventh century a.d. \\ e then have 
an elaborate account of the mode of casting, hang- 
ing, and ringing bells, with illustrations of towers 
and bell-cots, and directions as to connecting the 
bell frame with the tower. This chapter (No. II.) 
is likely to prove most useful to architects. A 
little insight is given into the mysteries of change- 
ringing, and some rules for ringers in prose and 
verse are set out. Me then have tables of all the 
great bells of the world, and all the great rings in 
England. Two chapters on the uses of bells follow , 
with a list of ancient sanctus })ells- ^ Then come 
three chapters (IX., X., and XL) giving histories 
of the pre- and post-Keformation foundries. The 
latter are clear and complete. The former still 
present some puzzles to be solved ; and the so- 
lutions which have been given of other puzzles are 
to some extent conjectural and may require some 
readjustment hereafter. The dedication of bells is 
described and discussed, and many Ijatin verses 
are given involving the names of saints. 

The decoration of bells comes next, with ample 
illustrations of letters, shields, crosses, stamps, and 
scroll work, some very elegant, some very curious. 

Two chapters follow on pre- and post- Reforma- 
tion inscriptions. In the former we find lists of all 
the ancient bells which bear the names of their 
founders, and all which bear their dates. M e then 


hear a little concerning the loss of bells in places ; 
and the narrative ends with a chapter on cam- 
panology as a pursuit. 

An alphabetical list of bell-founders is given, 
and the usual indexes of names, places, and things. 

The book is excellently got up, the type and the 
illustrations are clear, and the press has been care- 
fully corrected. It is necessarily very condensed, 
but copious references are given to other W'orks 
where further information may be found on manv 
details. 

Amherst D. Tyssex. 


COERESPOXLEXrE. 

Book-names for Building'-work. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — In your issue for Feb. 8, there are to 
be found no less than three references, by three 
separate writers, to modern nomenclature for our 
media} val architecture. The President, in his 
Address to Students, alluded to the '' Sacrosanct 
periods, w^hich now appear in the guide-books in all 
the degraded abbreviations of ^ Dec.' and ‘ Perp.J ” 
whilst two reviewers of books follow, referring with 
approval one to ‘‘ the old names/’ the other to 

the old terms,” Early English, Decorated, Per- 
pendicular, for denoting certain medimvai building- 
modes in this country. Of late there has seemed to 
be some ground for hope that these fancy names, so 
old as to date well back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, might by-and-by die out quietly, whilst the 
subject of their application came to be investigated 
with more and more understanding and insight bv 
students who want to know, as distinguished from 
those who chiefly desire to be told something. 8uch 
Jiope just now may be a little dimmed perhaps, for 
some of us, in view of the pronouncement, in fa\ our 
of these so-called “old terms, "]\v Professor Lethaby 
— of all men ! — in his Chapter XIII., entitled Eng- 
lish Gothic,” of the Yol. “Architecture,” that he lias 
Muitten for the Home University Librarv. Tliis 
little book.packedfull of precious lore, which t have 
read and re-read wfith keenest appreciation, ap- 
pears to me to sum up in masterly fashion the whole 
vast subject of Architecture from its origins down to 
the present moment. And with like appreciation [ 
liave read i\Ir. Spooner’s review of the book, regret- 
ting one thing milv in this review, viz., that fie 
should confess JiiiU'^elf ready to bow to the autho- 
rity or — sliall I say to succumb to the fascina- 
tion of the writer of Chapter XII I., in regard to the 
terminology, therein sanctioned, for our medimval 
architecture. 

It is indeed witii no little reluctance that I pre- 
sume to put forth a humble protest against this 
authority which would rivet afresh, on our educa- 
tional course for arcliitects, the fetters of a system, 
for teaching the architectural history of our country 
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throuuli the middle ages, that I reuai'da^^ pedantic 
and believe to be obsolescent : but to me the matter 
now seems too serious to let slide without a word 
being laised on the other side. How seiious the 
question has become may l)e>t be gathered fjom 
Professoi’ Lethabv's own words in this book. 

*■ In architecture more than anywhere/* lie says. 
** we are tlie slaves of names and categories," " The 
terminology relating to the history of raediieval 
arcliitecture has fallen into some confusion. Al- 
though the matter may be thought to he onlv one 
of words, the present lack of agreement must be 
as puzzling and disheartening to the student as 
iriitating to tlie scholar. Everv one acknowledges 
that where there has ])een a process of continuous 
development, as was the case with medijeval archi- 
tecture. all delimitation into periods arbitrary." 
■' The tei'ins Early English. Decorated, and Peipen- 
dicular are by themselves, peihaps, nut very sati^- 
factoiv. but as general descriptions of the most 
tvpical b^rms of architect uie prevailing during the 
three great ceirturies of the Medi eval Period they 
are irresistible." The stiulent needs an 

anchorage m the centuries, for nothing beside 
them is fixed." “ One (]Uite gratuitous source of 
coufusiorr has been found in linking the styles to 
the several kings." 

Whereupon, the autlior jiroceed.^ to draw uir in 
array the ."lx ” old name".'* standing for six peiiods. 
made to lit the six centuries from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth iiielimive. " Idiere is a slight awkward- 
ness," he admit". " iir that three of these n.imes are 
descriptive, while the other's are historical, but for 
the fourteenth anrl fifteenth centuries it cvould be 
ea^y to follow the model of " Early English ’ and t(j 
interchange (luit not substitute) siudi terms as 
Matui'e English or Mifldie Pointed with Decorated, 
and Late EngH"h with Pei'pendicular." .Vmlthi."is 
how we are to deal' up ('onfiwion and make things 
less puzzling and di^he.ri'temng to the student, less 
ir'i'ltatnig to the scholar. 

Better still, we rn iv proceed to divi<le eaidi of the 
centuries, from the twelfth to the fifteenth inclu'^ive, 
into halves, using in each case the s.inctioned name 
for work executed in the liist lialf only of the cen- 
tury, whilst the blessed woi'd tr.in"itional mav be 
made to do dutv hu' work executed in the second 
half, since " we may go on to ^ay that the mor'e 
chai'acteiistic forms of the styles named are 
found in every ca"e diuiiig the first lialf of earli cen- 
tury. the latter half being a tran"itional era. J'hu". 
Noi'iuan to lloO. Transition to P20ih Kai'lv English 
to 12bt). Tiaii"itiou to 1:300." and so f)n. So. now 
we ai'e to have not mer'ely one transition, a" of old, 
but no Ie".s than four transitions ; yet onlv rhe tii'."r 
(»f the.se four is to be recognised as The Tian^ition. 
** It happen^ that >eveial secMUirlary terni" in 
current use would serve to define mo"t of tho"e 
transitional half-century peii<jds pictiu‘es(piel\'. and 
with substantial accuracv." Vccordinglv. 'shame's 
terms of matiue age, Geometiical. ( uivilinear and 


Rectilinear, rather legardle.ss of Sharpe's own 
dating for them, are requisitioned with others such 
as Fergusson's Lancastrian and a brand-new one. 
Yorkist, to lielp out Rickman's ” old names ; and 
thus we linallv get '* an extended list of twelve 
peiiods" — ^no less — each suppo.sed to be just half 
a century in length, and all duly labelled, forming 
” a sort of Zodiac of English Architecture.*’ 

One may peThapjs be jtardoned for asking, does 
all thh make for agreement, and wherein lies the 
nece.ssity for it i What is there about our own 
mediccval architect me in particular that calls for a 
Zodiac of Periods to explain it. whilst the author 
can treat us to the biilliant sketch in the preceding- 
chapter. entitled French Gothic.” as well as to illu- 
minating chapters on other schools of architecture, 
without needing to introduce anything more than a 
simple anchorage in the centuries with actual dates 
of the work when available ^ What more is called 
for i n our case ^ Why all this book-made apparatus 
of learning to enable students of building-work to 
lead buildings that happen to have been erected 
in Great Britain t The logical-minded French 
writers need no such aid to explain their medimval 
architecture with perfect luciditv. 

Of all these book-names for building- work that of 
Early English seems to have got most misplaceil. 
If words are tf) mean what they sa v. if Early English 
be a term applicable to any of the architecture of 
this count r\'. surely it should come before rather 
than after Xorman. and be reserved to denote work 
done in pre-Compicst days, since the English wen^ 
here first, for centuries before the Xormans, and 
were producing an architecture of their own which, 
whatever it< otlier (jualitics. was at anv rate as 
English as it could be. and Earlv. 

I am bound to confess that this last is not mv 
very own idea, and it is Imt right that I should 
acknowledge whence I got the notion. Year.s ago, 
wliilst 1 still helfl strictly to the orthodoxv of the 
Period", my faith as to the term Earlv English 
rightlv applving to post-Conquest work was sapped 
by heretical views th<it I picked up in the course of 
a short chance conversation with none other than 
mv friend William Richard Lethabv.— Yours 
faithfully. W.vlteii Millard 


The Grievances of Architects. 

To tio^ Editor, Joi'pvXAL R.l.B.A , 

Srin— J he iirst part of Mi, Peach's letter in your 
la^L i""ue is excellent m its appeal to the civic .spirit 
amongst architects, hut it mav be used to other pur- 
poses than he anticipates. In the latter part we 
come down to the bed-rock of things - ” the deplor- 
able C( >ndit ion of many pract it ionei s " and the lack of 
opjioitunity of earning a reasonable return on his 
cajiital. This crmdition is to be improved and 
the opportunity increased by throwing open all 
public architectural work to the outsule prac- 
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titioner. If this weie done, it is well known that the 
bulk of the work would be conhned to half a 
dozen architects, and would be just as much or little 
machine-made as at present. Machine output is 
not identified solely with official architecture, nor is 
mind-work necessarily the prerogative of the private 
architect. Would the outside practitioner consent 
to a self-denying ordinance to do only such work as 
that to which he could reasonably be expected to 
give his mind and attention If this were insti- 
tuted, how would public work be executed by the 
best architects, for it cannot be contended that 
there would be a sufficient number of them to go 
lound ^ 

One wondeis at times if the Institute exists only 
for the pui-pose of helping private architects out of 
deplorable conditions. There are numbers of its 
members who, through some reason or other, lack 
of inclination, want of capital or intluence. or the 
immediate necessity of earning a certain income, 
are unable to commence private practice. The In- 
stitute should have the welfare of these in its keep- 
ing who form so large a part of its membership. To 
return to that bed-rock to which an Englishman 
refers most — one might have said ail — things, it is 
largely the fault of the piivate 2 :)ractitionei with 
grievances in not providing ade< 2 iiate remuneration 
and continuity of employment forlusa.-^istants that 
such a state of afiairs has arisen - a state of aifaiis in 
which public offices find it ciiea|)er to do their nwn 
architectural work with the assistance of men 
equally well tiained and experienced as the private 
architect. An assistant in a private office is 2 :)aid 
not so much on the value of his work or to enable 
him to earn a rea.soiiable return on his capital, but 
on the piinciple that he is gdining exiierience for 
])ractising on hb own account. Then, having gamed 
that expeiience, he finds that he is too old at thirty- 
live. Tlie dav.s have changed since the time when 
he married las mastei's daiightei' and was taken 
into ^partnership by his grateful father-in-la w. They 
have changed so much that public officials, having 
discovered the means by which s{mie private archi- 
tects were able to turn out large masses of woi k, are 
now learning to do the same. 

The advancement of Civil xVrchitecture is not to 
be obtained by selfish ends. The true line is the 
proper training of those practising architecture, 
whether in private or public offices, their ^protection 
against unfair and unjust treatment, and the en- 
couragement of the public in aippreciation of the 
lesthetic and — let us be honest — monetary value of 
the art we ^practise. 

A COMPLAIXER IN A PUHLIC OFFICE. 


Suggested Visit of Architects to Canada. 

Tojvnto : 14'h Fibiuufy MH3. 

To the Editor, Jocunal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Mr. Editor, — In looking over the dis- 
cussion upon my Papier on ** Canadian Architec- 


ture ” so uicely pulplished in the Journal ju.st to 
hand, I notice an omission in my reply w^hich might 
be considered at least discourteous. In some way 
I failed to notice Mr. Mawson’s excellent suggestion 
that " members of the Institute should visit Canada 
in a group,” and I hasten to say how much honoured 
Canadian people, and particularly Canadian archi- 
tects, would feel if this could be arranged. Per- 
sonally, nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to meet in Canada those who have been so 
extremely kind to me during my recent .sojourn in 
England. I sincerely hope that such a visit may 
be arranged and carried out in the near future.— 
lam. yours very truly. F. S. Baker 


The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums 

Xlk 14 A.M.P. Biiilduigs, Cathedral Sguart , 
Chrlsichurdi, X.X. : 9 Jaa. 1 ;} 13 . 

To the Editin', Journal R T.B.A., — 

Dear vSir. — Through au oversight on my part, I 
find that I <lescribed the illustration fig. 2. page 
(23rd Xov, 1912), as I jphotogr applied it, not as it 
would a 2 P 2 )ear when jp laced the right way ujj in the 
Journal. In order to make the illustration corre- 
spond with the text, therefore, it needs to be looked 
at upside down. — Yours faithfully. 

S. Hurst SK.\<;rR [E.]. 


Scottish Architecture. 

“iO 'I'lni^tock Street, Covent Caidcn, ir,( . 

’27 rh deb, 191 -*. 

To the Editor , Journal H.l.B.A..— 

Dear Sir.— -My friend Mr. Paterson in a foot- 
note to liis admirable pamper about French In- 
fluence on Scottish Architecture " says that I claim 
for Stewart of Finnart the introduction of F.-onch 
motifs into Scotland, but he has mis (plot ed me. I 
have claimed this honour, not for Stewart, but for 
Hamilton of Finnart, and am bold enough still to 
believe that the Renaissance in Scotlan<i went to 
sleep when Hamilton’s meteoric and blood-stained 
career came ti^ an end.— Yours faithfully, 

Lawrence Weaver [ Hon . A . J. 

Mr. Paterson writes with reference to the above ; 
•‘Mr. Weaver is, of course, right in his facts; 
my poor excuse is that I wrote trom recollection of 
his interesting lecture on a similar subject and 
under pressure for publication, otherwise the mis- 
take in names would not have occurred. With his 
inferences I have perhajis more sympathy than 
would seem from the terms of the foot-note, but 
the issue is one which might be argued ad infini- 
tum, seeing that there is nothing to prevent us 
both being in the right.” 

Erratum.— Mr. Robert G. Wilson, jun. [A.], points 
out that Muchall's House, referred to on p. 250 of 
Mr. Paterson’s Paper, is in Kincardineshire, not 
Forfarshire. 

T T 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE BEITLSH SCHOOL AT ROHE. 

Scholarship offered by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, 

Full particulars of this Scholarship, which is of 
the value of £200 per annum, and ordinarily tenable 
for tliree years at the British School at Rome, will 
he found in tlie Jolnrn.al for dist Au^^ust 19] 2. 
Past and present holders of the Royal Academy 
Studentships and of the Soane Medallion. Tite 
Prize, Owen Jones Studentship. Ashpitel Prize, and 
Grissell Medal who intend to compete for the 
Scholarship must submit tlieir names and addresses 
and birth certificates to the Hon. General Secre- 
tary, Briti'^li School at Home. 54 Victoria Street, 
S.\\' . on or iiefoi'e lOth iMaiclj 19l:L 

Henry Jarvis Travelling- Studentship. 

This Studentship, wliicli is of the value of £200 
per annum, and tenable for two years at the British 
School at Rome will be awarded bv the Council of 
the Royal Institute on the results of the competi- 
tion for the Scholarship olleied by the Com mis- 
>ioners for the Exliibition <4 1851. The Student- 
ship will be open to all A'^s( )ciare> and Students of 
the Royal Institun^ who are under thirty years of 
aae on the 15th Se]>tembei 191*1. All who intend 
t<* (‘ompete, exceiuinci tlio-^i' wlio aie already en- 
tered for the Commi--ioneis' Scholai.'^hip, must sub- 
mit their names ami addie^'Ses and liirth certificates 
t<» the Hon. Geneial Seeietary. British School at 
Rome, 54 Victoiia Stieet. SA\' , on or before lOtlj 
Jfareh 1913. 


Exhibition of M. Hulof s Prize Drawings. 

By the courtesy of M. Ronnat. Director of the 
1'X‘ole des Beaux-Arts. Pans, M. HuIotT Prize 
Drawin,ir> for the Grand Prix de Rome 1901 (sub- 
ject : *’ I ne Academic Americaine a Pans ") are 
being brouMit over from Paris for exhihitK.m in the 
RT.B.A. Gallerie.s m Cfiniiection with Mr. Fernand 
Bdierey s Paper on ” Modern French Architoc- 
tiire.' to be read before tlie Institute on Monday 
the 17th March. The diawiim^ wdll be view 


fioni the 14t]i to the 20th starch, and all students 
of architecture and other.s interested are invited to 
inspeit them. 

The Admiralty Arch : A Representative Appeal. 

The Tune^ of the 4th March published the follow- 
ing letter addressed to its Editor : — 

Sir, — The Presidents of the Royal Academy, of 
the Royal Institute of Britisli Architects, and of 
the London Society desire to associate themselves 
wTth the wush that has been expressed in Parlia- 
ment and the public I'ress for a Nvorthy completion 
of the Trafalgar Square entrance to the Mail. 

The Admiralty Arch marks the entrance to the 
processional approach to the (hieen Victoria Me- 
morial and to Buckingham Palace. It is an essen- 
tial 2 Jart of a memorial scheme extending from 
Trafalgar Square to the Palace, and failure to finish 
the scheme by a suitable entrance from Trafalgar 
Square Nvoiild, w^e submit, be a deplorable mistake. 
W e appeal to those in authority to arrange for the 
completion fjf this great public improvement bv 
means of an adequate approach, before the oppor- 
tunity Ls irretrievably lost. — Yours faithfully, 

Ebwwrp J Poyxter. 

Regixald Blomfield. 

Ih.YMUUTH. 

At tlie 5Ieetmg of the London County Council on 
the 4tli Hist, a recommendation from the improve- 
ments Committee was submitted tliat they '<hould 
be in.”5tnicted to submit a scheme for the extension 
westward of the street- widening in connection with 
the iMall to Charing Cro^^s improvement, inciudiuLi 
the provision of suitable architectural treatment, 
and to confei wdth the First Commissioner of 
Works, the Westmin.ster City Counci!, and such 
other autfiorities as might he necessary. An 
amendment was caiiied by a lari^e majtjritv in- 
structiiiLi the ( onunittee to confei w ith tlie other 
authoi itip-; til -t and afterwaicN to -uhinit a scheme. 


The Safety of St. Paul’s. 

Ihe Ihuliamentaiy Committee of the London 
Count \ Council have had under consideration the 
opjiositiou of the Dean and Chaptei of St. Paul's 
Cathedial tc) the ju'opo.^ed tiaiiiwav ''Ubwav ujider 
St. laid Churchyard, and lepoi-t to the (huucii as 
follows : — 

\\h aiv ni opinHMi th<it in \ u-u nt .ul ih- tan 
ilic( oumii woul.i lu- tiuin rlu* PailKum-ntarv 

]jojrn of MHW. not to ]iroL'oo({ lurtlioi xuth tlu* m hfiiR* for 
the an<l '.ubiait a 1 im otHMHaiiiatioii that tht* 

piuviMoii. rolatiUH to tlio M<}ieiao l>o uitlalrawn from the 
Liil lor til!* ot Ouj. rer onnnomlcitinn cover" 

the prupo-,u tor the eoiistriHtiou of tr.imu.iV" a<'iO"" the 
hndHe a" ^^eli Ui.‘ ]>rop.."al for tlie < on^triirtion of tht- 

subway. W e eou.irlor It bt^nafile ih.it the ( 'oamil.dioalti 
\vith(ira\v the whole .ehemt-. ft i" not jiropo^ed to eoii- 
"truc t the neu biidite until .iftm tlie ret oiiNtruetiun of 
^ out uvaik ha> In-ru t*arnetl out. ami it |>ioV>able 

that at least "iv years win e]a}>se brfoie the completion of 
the nnpi ovtmn nt, ( }i!> will ]i-*ji\e ample time to fJis( u.,n 
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tilt' question witJi the ( ’ii\ Corjinidtinri au<[ to devi>e '.uuie 
stueme which, uhile -ccuuii'^r tu the tiavellin>{ publir the 
advantage^ resultiii:^ from t)ie ci>ii'»tiii<.ti<)n ot‘ the tiam- 
ways in the h'lty at thi^ iiii)»oitdiit trattic point, will remove 
any kind of doubt a^ to injury at l mine therefrom to vach 
an important national fmildino 8t PaulA (.’athedrah 
The fmprovement^ (, ommittce < oncur in our •^iiirdc^tion, 
and the Highways Committee havi' infoimed us that, in 
view of the term'> of the petition pre^ented hv the (dry 
Corporation against the Bill, thev verv reluctantly ac- 
quiesce in the withdrawal of the < lause^ from the Bill/ . 

We desire to emphasise the fact that our lecommeiidation 
is ''Ubmitted entuely without prejudice to the views that 
may be held as to the eniiineerinit featuies of the jirescnt 
scheme and solely oii the cremnd that new circumstances 
have arisen which demand eemsideration. and that the 
tune available before the ( Vnmcil s Bill will come before a 
(Vanmittee of Parliament doe'- not permit of adei[uate 
( on-icleration beinir triven to the -ubject. 

Jhis report Avas considered at the Meeting of 
the London County Council on the 25th February, 
and the recommendation of the Parliamentary 
Committee was adopted by 65 votes to 51. 

The Guardianship of Cathedrals, 

In the sitting of the Lower House of Convocation, 
on the 21st February, the Archdeacon of Ludlow 
moved that the proposed inclusion of cathedrals in 
the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Bill among those national monuments which 
may be placed by the Commissioners under the 
guardianship oi the Clfiice of AVorks should be 
strenuously opposed. He said there was no justi- 
hcation for the Hoveinment taking over the care of 
the cathedrals. 

Canon New bolt .said that his experience as a 
member of the Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral in 
dealing with public bodies bad not been a pleasant 
one. Three times they liad bud to resist schemes 
for public improvements which tliieatened disaster 
to St. Paul's in the undermining of its foundations. 
There was a great tendency among public bodies 
to Ignore the interests of catliedrals, and to serve 
what tliev considered tn be the jiublic iiitei'est'^ for 
the time being. 

The resolution wa.- rallied unaniniousiv. 

Church Restoration. 

At the same sittings, on the motion of tlie Arch- 
deacon of Ludlow, till' folloAving resolution was 
passed " That it is desiiable tliat in every 
duicese a coiiijietent ad visor v lioaid sliould be a])- 
jaiinted by the Bishop, Avliicli should be consulted 
before a Faculty is issued for any stiuctural altera- 
tions in our ancient churches.' 

Public Works and Contractors Exhibition, 1914. 

The Council of the Boyal Institute has accorded 
its patronage to the Public Works and Contractors' 
Exhibition proposed to be held in London in 
March. 1911. The exhibition will be devoted to 
the re(^uiiements of coutiactois for public and 
municipal works. The otHce^ of the Exhibition are 
ut 104 High Holboni. 


University of Sheffield : Department of Architecture : 

Vacatio.i Courses. 

Much useful work has resulted in the past fiom 
the Easter and Summer Vacation Courses held in 
connection with the Department of Architecture 
at the Lmiversity of Sheffield under the general 
direction of the Lecturer. 31r. S. Purchon [J.]. 
The object of the courses, which are open to all 
students of architecture, is the study of buiidinas 
of architectural importance by means of the making 
of sketches and measured drawings ih situ. Specif 
advantages are that permission to sketch and 
measure a series of important buildings is obtained, 
all difficulties as to the use and hire of ladders. &c.,' 
are avoided, and an instructor is present with the 
students to give such advice and guidance as maybe 
needed. Easter Courses have already been held in 
Lincoln, Stamford, and Bath, and Summer Courses 
in Oxford, Cambridge, and London. The Easter 
Course, which lasts from a week to ten davs, will be 
held in Painswick and district this vear, com- 
mencing on Tth April 1913. Visits will be paid 
to some or all of the following places in the neigh- 
bourhood : — Gloucester. Tewkesbiu-v, Deerhurst, 
Cirencester, and Fairford, and permission has been 
obtained to sketch or measure at several interesting 
buildings. For the Summer Course, 1913, a tour 
in France is being arranged, in conjunction with the 
Rev. Dr. AAest [A.] (author of Gothic Architecture 
in England and France). The tour will begin about 
Till August, and will last about sixteen days. 
The route suggested is Paris, Troyes, Sens, Auxerre, 
Vezelay, Seniiir, Dijon, Antiin,^ Nevers, Bourges, 
Blois, Orleans, Chartres. Paris. Students desinius 
of attending either Course can obtain all informa- 
tion from the Lecturer at tlie Universitv. 

Cost of L.C.C. Architecture. 

At the Meeting of tlie London County Council on 
the 18th Febniarv. in reply to a (piestion as to the 
cost of the Councirs atchitectute, it Avas -stated that 
under oidiiiarv circumstances tlie ijcii entage of 
the (‘ost of the stall engaged on new scliool build- 
ings. incliuhng e^'^tablishnient cbaiges. less than 
half the '-cale laid down in the R.l.B.A. Schedule. 

R.I.B.A. Prize Drawings in the Provinces. 

Idic following Selection from the prennated 
designs and drawings in tlie Institute Piize Com- 
petitions Avill be exhibited during the next feAv 
months under the auspices of the Allied Societies : 
Roijal [ }h'<tit>itc Sdrer Mrdid {^leasu red Draiv- 
Drawings of Blenheim Palace (2 strainers), 
by 5Ir. H. C. Mason (under motto “ Pax 
awarded the Silver Aledal and Ten Guineas : draAv- 
ingsof the Church of St, Agnes. Cawston, Norfolk, 

(2 strainers), by Air. B. P. Gaynier (under motto 
“ Bunnah and of SouthAvell Minster (1 strainer), 
by Air. AA5 L. B. Leech (under motto “ Alitre '"). 
each aAvarded a Certificate of Hon. Alention. 
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>S(?a/ie — Designs for a Terminai Rail- 

way Station : 3 strainers by Mr. J. 31. Wliitelaw 
(under motto ” Solertia Ditat awarded tlie 
3Iedailion and £100 ; 3 strainers by 3Ir. R. W. 

Cable (under motto ’’ Registered Luggage 
and 3 strainers by 3Ir. H. C. Bradshaw' (under 
motto Rocket each a\varded a Certificate of 
Hon. ^lention. 

Ouoi J Giles Studentshi}). — Drawings by 3Ir. W. 
Harvey (2 strainers), aw'arded the Ow'en Jones 
Certificate and £100 ; drawings by 3R. H. P. 
Huggdl (1 strainer), draw'ings by 3Ir. Ivor Beau- 
mont (1 strainer), drawings by 3Ir. \\i 31. Keesey 
(1 strainer), each awarded a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention. 

Pugin Studentship . — Drawings by 31r. W. 
Paterson (2 strainers), aw'arded the 3Iedal and £10 ; 
drawings by 3Ir. J. Hill (1 strainer), dra wrings by 
F. E. How'ard (1 strainer), each aw'arded a Certifi- 
cate of Hon. 3Iention. 

Tite Prize. — Design for tJie Parade of a Royal 
l^alace: 3 strainers by3Ir. C. A. Farey (under device 
“ Palladio ’’), awarded the Tite Certificate and 
£30. 

Honours and Appointments. 

31 r. Edwin L. Lutyens [F.\ has been elected 
Associate of the Royal Academy. 

The Council have appointed 31essrs. John 3V. 
Simpson [P. J and Raymond Lnw m [P. J as delegates 
to the International Congress and Exhibition of 
Towm Planmnu to be held at Ghent in the month 
of July next. 


MLMJTKS. l.\. 

SCKCIAL CrKN'KRVL MnETlNU ( KOYAL GOLD MeDALJ., 

At a SpeciAi Griiural >uiiiuionecl under By-ld\v" 

70, for the election <>1 the Koyal Gold Medallist for the 
current year, and held ^Monday, ^id Alareh 1013, at S p.m. 
— Present: Mr. h. Guy J)a\^ ber. V ire-Pt tbidf.nt, m the 
Chair; 10 Fellow (meludiiiu o niembeis of the Couned), 
15 A&'>ociates (ineluchnu one meinbei ot the Council), and 
one Licentiate — the Chairman inu\ed,Mi. \V. Henry White 
[i\| tecoiided, and it wa- 

Res-olved, by acclaination, that, subject to hi> Maje-ty s 
gracious .'sanetion, the Royal (iold Medal for the pro- 
motion ot Architeeture be p^e'^ented thiri year to Mr. 
Reginald Blom field, A.R.A.. tor liis executed works as 
an architect and for his contiibution- to the literature 
of Ai’chiteeture. 

The Special Meetinu: then tcrmituUed. 

Business CIenekal Meeiino. 

At a Geneial Meeting (Business) held Munda}', 3rd 
March 1013. following the Special General Meeting above 
recorded and similarly constituted, the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 17th iVbruary having been already published, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of Percy Richard Bradford, 
Licentiate. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law 10 : — 

As’FEiiowb (11 j. 

ALDSOP ; George Wilfred [A. 1902], Auckland, X.Z 
GILL-KNIGHT : John Albert [A. 1801 j. 

GRKENOP Edward, P.A.8.L lM. 1895], 


MACKENZIE : Alexander George Robertson El. 1901]. 
SCORER : Ueorae Oaklev [A. 1805]. 

SPALDING : Reginald Henry [A. 1900]. 

STRATTON : Arthur Jame». F.S.A. [A. 1890], 
STREATEEILD : Granville Edward Stewart ' Lit tnt late]. 
WALEORD : WTll-am John [A. 1001 1. 

WARD : Charles Frederick, As&oc.inst.C.E. [A. 1902], 
Newport, Mon. 

WlHDuWS George Henry [A. 190TJ, Derby. 

As Associates (40).^ 

ALLEN-LODGE : Albert Robert FCS.I. [Span//',. 
ANDREWS : Percy Maguire [S. 1910]. 

BARROW ! John William [N. 1910]. 

BLENKINSOPP : Henry Joseph [N. 1908], Selby, Yorka, 
BRE\YERTON : Frank Asquith [S. 1908], Manchester. 
BUCKNELL : Leonard Holcombe [>8. 1908], 

BUTLER : Arthur Stanley George [S'. 19121. 

CHISHOLM ; David John [N. 1910], 

COLE : Leopold Edmund [N, 1910]. 

COOPER : Archibald [N. 1900], NewRurv. 

DEWHIRST : Ralph Henry [N. 1908]. 

FOSTER : Thuma> Ohphant [Special]. 

GIBSUN : Edmund Herbert [N. 1909], Harrogate. 

GOLD : Hugh Andrew [N. 191 IJ. 

GURDON : Charles Black [Special]. 

HINTON : John Garfield ps'. 1011', Winche.-ter. 

INGRAM : T. Frederick [S. 1003]. ^ 

MEADOAYS : Samuel Douglas [S. 1908]. 

MILBURN ; Stanley \Yayman [N, 1910], Sunderland. 
MOOPvE : Harold Edward [S. lOlll 
MURRAY : Cohn Hav [S. 1900], East hour no. 

NEWTON: MTllianiGodfrev [N. lOiU. 

PEASE : Alex. [S. 19101. 

PHILLIPS : Rees [S. 1011 J. 

PIGOTT : Richard Mountfoid pS'. 1900]. 

KAHBULA : Ernest Alexander Rabies [S. lOOS . 

REID : Claud Boileau [S. 1911]. 

ROBERTS : Thomas Leonard [Special], Suiinrngdale 
SCOTT : Harold Seymore [Special], Birmingham. 
SOLOMON : Henry pS'. 1907], Shrewsbury. 

STENNER : \YiiJram James [>S'. 1904], Bristol. 
SULLIYAN : Basil Tlartin pSpe^aW]. 
SUTHERLAND-GRAEME : Alan Yinceut [N. J009’. 
THOMS : \YiUiam George [*8. 1910], Nottmghan.. 
^YAGHORN : Sidney Stanley pS'. 1004]. 

\YALGATE : Charles Percival [aS’. 1005, Grissell 
WEE DON : Harrv Wilham [Special]. Birmingham. 
\YE1NBERG: Judah pV. lOllj. 

WILLIAMS : David [Npre/r/Zj. Salisbury. 

WILLIAMS : Stanley Hurst [S. lOlO], Sheffield. 

Tlu* StAietary made aii announcement le the Henry 
Jar\ i- TiMvellinL' Studentship [see p. 314]. 

Til*' Ihi-ine'''- .Mertin-,: then elo-ed. 

Sri.LTAL GLXLRAL Mi.UXIN'O (AUThKATiOX OF BY-LAW). 

At a Gt in ral MeiUing ''Ummoned by the Council 

undei By-law h5, and held Monday, 3rd March 1013, fol- 
lowin',; the BiKiness (auieral Meeting above recorded and 
similarly ‘ oU'>tituted, tlu‘ ( ’h.iirmaii announced the object 
for which the Meeting had been ealletl \ri. to consider the 
CouncilT pinpd.-aF for amending By-law 27, so as to make 
pruvi-ion tt»r the peimianent rei^re.-eutation of the Royal 
Iri'ititute of the Anhiteets of Ireland on the Council of the 
R.I.B.A,, and to author i''e the ( 'ouricil to take the necessary 
^tepa to obtain the sanction of the Privy Council to such 
amendment — and stated that, suggestions having been 
made by ^several of the Allied Societies that the whole ques- 
tion of the representation of such Societies should be further 
con>idered, the Council had decided to withdraw the Reso- 
lution of which notice had been given pending the further 
consideration of the question. 

The matter for diNcus^ion having thus been withdrawn, 
the Meeting '«epa rated at 8.20 p.m]^ 
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MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 

By Fernand Billerey. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th March 1913. 

T he French architect and writer on architecture, Blondel, who lived and worked during 
the reign of Louis XV., used to protest against the free tendencies of the architects of his 
time, strongly convinced that he at any rate still adhered to the good traditions of 
French architectm*e as practised under the previous king, Louis XIV. Time has shown his 
error, for we, after 150 years or so, would without hesitation classify BlondeFs work as 
belonging to the Louis XV. period ; so that, in spite of his very clear-sighted studies, this great 
man was unable to analyse the real characteristics of the architecture of his own time. I am 
afraid that my modest views of the French architecture of to-day may not be any clearer than 
BlondeTs ideas were about that of the eighteenth century, and I am fully conscious of the 
difficulties of the task that I have to perform. 

To appreciate rightly any social development, it is necessary (as for appreciating a picture) 
to be able to stand back and judge of the whole. In considering modern French architecture, 
none of us could have that standing-back point of view which centuries Avill afford to future genera- 
tions, but vou. Gentlemen, at least have that which distance affords, so that your appreciation 
of French work is probably nearer the point than that of any Frenchman. Besides, you have 
always given in your studies a kind and watchful attention to the development of architecture in 
France ; manv of the lectures given here have either borne on the history of French architecture, 
or contained some reference to it in the past or in the present day. Some of you are students of 
French art whose critical work and comments are authoritatiA e, and I am afraid that whatever I 
may show, or explain, may be of little novelty and of little use to such learned critics as (to name 
only one instance) your President, Mr. Blomlield. 

My excuse in speaking to-night is that, having worked amongst you already a few years, I 
mav have ac(|uired a little of your way of appreciating French vork. At any rate, I have learned 
to love so much the artistic manifestations of all periods of your great civilisation, and I feel so 
indebted, not only for what I have learned amongst you, but for the kind and generous spirit 
with which I have been received, that I shall proceed with this study with the intention not 
merely of showing facts with which you are probably well acquainted, but of making of it as far as 
possible a kind of parallel between the development of architecture in our two countries, and with 
the hope that such comparisons may, perhaps, be of some little use to you in the great problems 
either of education or of general development which I know are now under your consideration. 
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As ^Ii\ Bloinfield very aptly remarked at a previous meeting here, The French architects of 
to-day are not the French architects of former day>s.” Indeed, no one in our day is what men were 
in former days — better or worse I do not know — but, very rightly, we are quite different. The 
nineteenth century has probably brought more changes in civilisation than any other century in 
the history of mankind. Progress in civilisation may be a wrong idea, as men are probably no 
better and no wiser to-day than they were before, but if, according to Bacon’s theory, the object of 
philosophy and of science is to increase the power of man over Nature, then progress in that sense 
has been for the nineteenth century not a natural evolution, but a revolution. So rapid have been 
the changes in adding new power to the hand of man that artists and architects who used to lead 
the way in civilisation have in this remarkable epoch hardly kept pace with them. 

Altogether new problems to face — not a scarcity, but a superabundance of means of building 
— new materials — new ways of using old materials — too many facilities for decorating — these are 
the conditions of modern architecture. Piationalism, steel and ferro-concrete constructions, 
modern expression of modern needs are thoughts which assail the mind of the modern designer. 
Architects are a dissatished body who feel that, if a great deal has been done, a great deal more 
has still to be done. Probably no country can yet take credit to itself that its buildings are the 
perfect expression of the new conditions brought about by science ; but if there were only one 
country where modern problems have been faced by architects with that open mind and self- 
confidence which are the result of technical knowledge, France might claim to be that country. 

There has been in France during the last century a fever of comstruction which has only been 
e(j nailed in those new countries which have formed themselves on the old continents or on the new. 
Paris has been replanned and practically rebuilt during the last sixty years. But, whereas these 
new countries have sometinu^s erected their iieAV towns in a hurried and somewhat coarse manner, 
as is natural to young nations, France, on the contrary, has brought to her new work the deliberate 
care and the knowledge which she owed to her glorious history. 

1 beli(^ve there are two principal reasons for this high standard of technical knowledge. Be- 
f(jre all, the French peoi)le themselves. In spite of some recent Pan-Germanistic theories on the 
ethnology of France. I still believe France to be a Latin country, and I see sufficient proof of it 
in that sp{>ntaneous (*nthusiasm with which the French people at the tinu^ of the Renaissance made 
their own that Latin spirit of order, logic, and method in all intellectual productions. The Re- 
naissance spirit has penetrated so deeply into the heart of France that it seems to have come to the 
French, not as a painful constraint, but rather as a relief to the complications and subtleties of the 
Middle Ages. To show Ikjw deep and natural is the sense of symmetry and orderly grouping in the 
French worker, I intend to study as an instance the little French agent-voyeVy or village surveyor, 
>etting to work to plan, say, a municipal school and ^lairie, and compare him to one in a similar 
position in Great Britain. Here, the man will set first the principal room he has to deal with to the 
dimensions he wants it, 2>lace it as btst suits the north or south light ; he will resjject a hedge or a 
ditch that exists on the site : if some smaller room is required he will not modify that which he has 
already completed, but will add this new room at the place where it comes most conveniently for 
circulation, light, or otherwise. If another room is re(iuired, it is not likely to disturb the arrange- 
ment already made for the previous ones. He analyses each element separately in all its practical 
and economical sides, and adds one to the other as best he can according to what he knows of the 
re(|uirements. The considerations which will determine the mass of the entire building are, above 
all, considerations of utility, and the a2q)earance will depend on what he knows in the treatment 
of the details. He sots to work like the (h>thic builders did. and if nowadays the result is not 
generally called Gothic because the striking features of Gothic details are missing, nevertheless the 
essentials art‘ Gothic in this respect that the grouping or relative importance of the elements is not 
governed by a proportionate rtlatiou of the detail to the whole. The French agent-voijer does not 
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analyse details in the same way ; he conceives at once a little monument ; he knows roughly what 
elements he has to deal with, and will make a synthesis of it. The Mairie will form the central 
block, the boys’ school on the one side will balance an exactly similar girls’ school on the other side 
— ^north and south do not matter — windows are the same on the left as on the right, equally 
spaced ; no ditch will interfere, but the Mairie must be on the axis of the village green. One may 
smile at this rather naive sense of symmetry in sucli small buildings, but I like to consider that 
this born tendency to balance, however ridiculous it may be on these small lines, is a marked 
proof of the French inclination towards monumental architecture. 

These remarks cannot, of course, apply to the good men of either country ; indeed, the really 
good French architect will not allow the practical side of his work to suffer from his love of order 
and symmetry. Equally, the educated architect in Great Britain will know how to subordinate his 
inclination for practical considerations to the requirements of architectural grouping ; such great 
mimes as Inigo Jones, Wren, Gibbs, Adam, or Chambers are sufficient proof that your nation is 
capable of adapting itself to the most retined kind of classical composition ; but it seems to me that 
these achievements have been attained by the personal effort of much-travelled and highly cul- 
tured men. I feel that I can say that the British mind is naturally inclined towards the Gothic 
methods of setting to work, whilst the symmetrical and orderly grouping of the masses is a natural 
tendency of the French mind. 

The French spirit of order and organisation has naturally enough not only expressed itself in 
the classical planning of the architects. It appears in all manifestations of French social life. 
Whether the politician be Colbert or Xapoleon, the French have planned on classical lines their 
roads and their canals ; they have codified their laws ; they have centralised their political ad- 
ministration to an extent which is not without its critics ; and they have organised their education, 
particularly the education of the artists, and amongst them that of the architects. This is the 
other cause which I think makes for the classical value of the average architectural production in 
Prance. 

I intend to give to this question a little more importance perhaps than I should if I considered 
only its bearing on the present subject, but knowing what anxious attention you are giving to the 
question of the education of architects in Great Britain, I feel that views on this subject, however 
unauthoritative they may be, may possibly be opportune at this moment. The education of the 
architect in Great Britain is far from being neglected, in fact there are many schools where the 
greatest care and attention are given by the best men to the welfare of students. But perhaps it 
may be said that the number of these schools, together with a certain lack of co-ordination between 
them, tends to weaken their efficiency and prevent that unity of purpose which is necessary to 
obtain the complete confidence of the student. It must be realised how distressed is the mind 
of the beginner in architecture in our day. Ignorant as he is of the practice of composition, and 
often of the most elementary methods of setting to work, he is induced to get his inspirations 
from such verv different sources as Ely or St. Paul s Cathedral, Chartres or the Eouvre, the 
Forum of Eome, the Parthenon, or St. Sophia in Constantinople. The tendencies of his elders 
in practice are so varied that he does not know whom to follow, or, rather, he does not know 
how to discern those (lualities they have in common, and which make for their value. Unless a 
strongly organised system of education gets hold of him and conducts him by degrees to 
knowledge, his mind will be a sort of Tower of Babel, from which confusion cannot be cleared. 
Doubt troubles the French student but little. He knows only of one school — and he goes to it. 

I have often heard it said here that French architects in their school are taught to adhere to 
old French traditions, and that in this fact lies their superiority. I take this opinion as such a 
great compliment that I should by no means think of contradicting it. Nevertheless, I should like 
to analyse these traditions. Are they traditions of style ? How could they be ? I intend to 
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show, ill reviewing with you the nineteenth-century work, that French architecture has passed 
through evolutions of style quite as varied and numerous as your own architecture has done. 
Buildings of to-day do not resemble those of thirty years ago — still less those of 1820 or 1830 — 
and all these have little in common with eighteenth-century architecture. 

Are they traditions of methods in setting to w^ork ? Perhaps — but, still, we do not wwk like 
our grandfathers — tracing paper, lead pencils, transfer paper, the introduction of the metric 
system have changed w^ays and habits. 

Are there any traditional rules or dogmas ? I know' of none. The French tuition offers 
nothing of university teaching. It does not teach, in fact. I know' of no particular system of 
proportions either by relation of mathematical figures or correspondence of angles at certain 
degrees. 

To my mind, the greatest and most important tradition follow'ed by French students is that 
tradition of worldng in common in a studio under the guidance of a master. The studio keeps 
alive the experience gained by previous generations, and each generation adds to that experience 
the lienefit of its owm, supersed{^s slowTy out-of-date methods or tits them to new'er requirements. 
The master has himself been in the studio in his younger days, has obtained the degrees and suc- 
cesses w'hich students are now* seeking for, and offers them the benefit of the experience he has 
himself acquired by his w'ork, his travels, and his achievement in practice. But, perhaps, still 
more than by the intluence of the master, the young student wall benefit by the experience gained 
by his companions w'ho haA'e been in the studio a few' years before him. KnowTedge comes to 
him but slow ly — odd w ork or tracings are at first his only occupation. They thoroughly train 
him in the material part of his w'ork and provide him with a certain stock of details, whilst the 
discussions among liis elders and the corrections of the master lead him to understand what 
qualities to seek for before trying his hand at designing. He understands later the grammar 
or the logic of the elements he is dealing with, as others learn how' to construct a sentence, and, 
last, he discovers the meaning of composition, that is, how^ to put one's ow'ii ideas in order — 
common sense in designing. He learns hoAv to eliminate from his composition all unnecessary 
elements, all that does not express the meaning of the programme, or the needs of a simple con- 
struction. 

This mere logic of common sense, this sincerity in the meair'5 of expression and of building, 
forms all the technique of French tuition. It is that kind of technique wdiich may not provide 
the student with ideas any more than wdth genius, but w'hich allows him to express clearlv his 
itleas. This technique is to the French mind (as mathematicians W'ould put it) a condition w'hich 
is probably not sufficient but necessary. The wnrk in common in studios provides it. 

The only drawback to the studios as they now' exist, is that those students w'hom necessity 
does not bind to w'ork in a practising office as W'ell as the studio, do not get from it the necessai-y 
})ractical training. U]) to about the middle of the nineteenth century, studios W'ere nothin^y in 
France but the office of the master : so that the advantages offered by the School w'ere only a 
complement to the practical experience gained in the office. I hope I am not indiscreet in 
saying that those responsible for the w'elfare of the French School are anxiously considering how' 
to n-introduce a similar system in its organisation. 

The School itself does not teach, but it keeps the interest alive in the studios— official or inde- 


peiident— by providing the different degrees and medals for which students have to compete ; it 
also provides the (Government diploma, prizes of a similar nature to vour Pugin or Tite Prize, 
and above all, the Prix de Koine. I hardly need enipha-sise the value of this last institution’ 
as you luiN-e shown your appreciation of it by creating lately a similar award in this country. 
[ sincerely hope that it may soon acpiiire here the prestige which it enjovs in France, and 
that It will soon oher to the Kriti.h laureate, boides a kind of glory wliich artists are iiaturallv 
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inclined to ai:)pi'eciate, the prospect of work on his return from Eome. as this is such an im- 
portant factor in the success of the French institution. 

It struck me that, as this award is now for the first time being competed for in Great 
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Britain, it would be interesting to show what a French Grand Prix really was, and I am able 
to show on these walls ^1. Hulot’s Grand Prix of 1901. The author and M. Bonnat, the Director 
of the Beaux-Arts School, to which the drawings belong, have been kind enough to authorise 
this exhibition, and I am thankful to you for the assistance you have given me in obtaining their 
consent. The reasons which prompted me to select jL Hulot’s work were, first of all, that the 
author does not require any introduction to you — as you have had the opportunity of studying the 
very interesting restoration he made of the ancient city of Selinonte.* Secondly, il. HuloFs 
scheme seems to me specially appropriate in this respect, that, although it is conceived in 
a very classical spirit, and studied nearly to a point for execution, it is presented in that brilhant 
manner wFich has been the characteristic of the school proyc/5 during the last two decades. 

Hulot has also boldly abandoned the academical tradition of designing his composition 
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on Olio centre. If one considers the character of the programme (“ An American Academy in 
Paris”,!, this gives an appearance of reality particularly attractive. I have little doubt 
tliat \ve shall soon see in Paris an exhibition of British Prix de Borne— schemes which, whilst 
preserving the same technical value, will he a marked expression of the modern British 
conception of architecture. 


Ihis new British Prix de Borne, and the necessary co-ordination between the other prizes 
offered to BiBish students, will no doubt prove sufficient to induce them to work tomdher and in 
greater numbers. ® 

I do not think that I couhl conclude this study of the French School more efficiently 
than by translatin g thes e few words of the late M. Guadet-the last, perhaps, that this much 
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regretted master wrote. ^Speaking of the School for which he did so much, he said : “ I only 
Avish that this School Avill remain true to its l:ieautiful and noble mission, which is not to teach 
art, but rather to refrain from teaching. Its higher and more generous purpose is, whilst it offers 
pupils means of doing Avork, to bring together and put to fruitful competition all the teachings 
(absolutely free; of the most different, sometimes the most opposed masters,” 

Before shoAving illustrations of modern French Avork, I feel it is necessary that I should add a 
feAA' Avords on the great help Avhich the French architect receiA^es from the different craftsmen 
and artists he has to em- 
ploy. French modelling and 
caiTing, for instance, are a 
tradition of OA'er a thousand 
years. Since Amiens or 
Chartres there has been an 
uninterrupted sequence of 
cleA'er carA ers ahA ays ready 
to fit themseh^es to the 
changes of style in the dif- 
ferent periods. In the Avhole 
history of French art I am 
not aAA^are of any period 
of slackness or bad taste 
amongst these obscure art- 
ists. In fact, at the decline 
of e\''ery great epoch, it AA^as 
they perhaps Avho kept alive 
the interest aa'C find in the 
refinement of the detail. 

They AA^ere neAmr better than 
Avhen the Gothic style Avas 
in its last days ; their per- 
fection AA'as at its height 
during the Louis XV. period 
— they are as cleAer and 
sincere to-day as they have 
ever been. Gilding, metal 
chasing are arts purely and 
solely French, and are also 
as alive noAv as ever. Paint- 
ers, joiners, and smiths are 
better than good Avorkmen — they are artists — they not only execute, they understand colours or 
the proportion of the mouldings ; they do not value the mere neatness of execution or its 
difficulties, such as A^ery undercut carAung or mouldings. They appreciate the detail AA'hich 
they have to execute in its essentials — that is, the beauty of its proportions and its decorative 
effect in relation to the Avhole Avork — they luiA^e taste. The difficulties of noAv methods or of 
neAv materials only excite their interest. The Avorkmen of the modern industry of constructiA'e 
steel-Avork, for instance, so readily lend the?nselves to the decoratiA’e effects reejuired bv 
architects, that experiments in that neAV ])ranch of construction are noAvhere easier than in 
France. 
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Crotliic (lays, and its application to the most daring vaultings has by 
introduction of steel-vork or ferro-concrete. I erro-concrete itself, 
vention, has, however, received in France its earliest applications. 


no means diminished since the 
if not altogether of French in- 
Tlu‘ high ^^cientific standard 
X X 
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of French engineering is well known, and 
architects receive the most ready co-oj)era- 
tion of engineers, some of whom, being 
artists as well as scientists, have studied 
architecture at the Beaux-Arts, and ob- 
tained the diploma. One will realise, there- 
fore, that French buildings of to-day may 
be offered to the study of the practical 
builder quite as well as of the artist. 

But, last of all, the co-operation of 
architects with sculptors and painters is 
now, as before, so intimate that one some- 
times hesitates as to whom to give the credit 
■ — the architect, the sculptor, or the painter. 
May I give a few instances amongst hun- 
dreds in support of this ? 

The “ Departure for War,’’ by Eude, 
on the Arc de Triomphe. The figure which 
dominates the group is a personification of 
the French National Anthem, “ La Marseil- 
laise.” 

“ Dancing,” by Carpeaux, on the 
National Opera. 

‘^La Flore,” by Carpeaux — Tuileries. 

‘"hitudy,” by Barrias, on the new part 
of the National Library in course of con- 
struction under M. Pascal and M. Eecoura 
[p. 321]. 

“ The Sacred Grove,” perhaps the 
masterpiece of Puvis de Chavannes, decora- 
ting the large hall of the Sorbonne by M. 
Nenot [p. 317]. 

The painted decorations of the Opera 
Comique, of the Sorbonne, of the Paris Town 
Hall are so numerous that these buildings 
can well form a complete gallery of contem- 
porary painting, iloreover painting ap- 
pears so intrinsic a part of French decora- 
tion, that cabarets at Montmartre have their 
w alls painted by such spirited draughtsmen 
as W illette, Steinlen, Leandre. A public 
house in the Eue Bonaparte has a sign-post 
l)ainted by Willette. 

I have attempted to show that the 
Irench are a people naturally disposed to 
classical architecture, that architects receive 
in i ranee a training adequate to their aspira- 
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tions, and that in practice they receive the necessary help from the builders, the craftsmen, 
and the artists whom they have to direct. What results modern architects have been able to 
achieve under such favourable conditions I will try to explain in reviewing the various phases 
of architecture during the last century. 

I should like to consider the history of modern French architecture as beginning exactly in the 
year 1665, the date when Bernini, who had started rebuilding the Louvre, was sent back to Italy, 
and when the French architect, Perrault, appointed in his place, started his famous colonnade. 
Colbert and Louis XIV. were then giving the coup de grace to French feudahsm. Did those 
shrewd politicians feel the new spirit which was going on in the studios, or was it part of their policy 
that France should have an art of its own ? They broke, however, the traditional artistic rela- 
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tions with Italy. Perrault served them well — his colonnade was better than a fine monument, it 
was the affirmation of that modern principle, the one order, with its accompaniment of the base 
story and the possibility of the attic. Eaffael had a suspicion of it in designing the Palazzo Vidoni 
in Rome, and Palladio and Sanmicheli in their various attempts applied it sometimes ; but it is at 
the Louvre that it reached the importance of a principle. Classical designers have lived on that 
principle ever since. Mansard the younger followed it with possibly less happy proportions at 
Versailles, and it received a triumphal confirmation when Gabriel built those two gems of buildings 
on the Place de la Concorde. It was a short brilliant period— just the reigzis of three kings— one of 
those sparks in the history of civilisation, the brightest, perhaps, ever since those fifty years or so 
during which perfection had been reached in Athens two thousand years before. In the meanwhile 
(the eighteenth century) Athens, which had been forgotten, was slowly being discovered ; travel- 
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lers were bringing wonderful reports. For the tirst time in histo] y, men understood that something 
had been done before, of a beauty much greater than they had ever dreamt in doing their own 
beloved work. They lost that enthusiasm of self-conlldence necessary to good work. From artists 
that they were, they became archaeological pedants. Tliey were so in France as everywhere else 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. They had before played at being Eomans as 
amateurs, and in doing so they had remained themselves : they were going now to be Greeks and 
Piomans in earnest, and that clumsily. They were going to be more Eoman than the Eomans 
themselves, and their buildings showed a severity and a dullness unknown to antiquity. Talent 
was not lost, but the simple-mindedness of the artist was. The Prix de Eome schemes of the 
early nineteenth century were of a noble severity. The gigantic plans had to take the lines of 
the Eoman Forum of Trajan, and every building to recall the familiar outline of a basilica. 
Pare, plain walls a quarter of a mile long Avere pompously relieA^ed by remarkably well-drawn 
windows fifty feet apart, and surmounted by a delicate cornice carefully shaded — the draAving of 
Avhich alone must haA'e taken a aa eek to execute. 

Far from folloAAung the traditions of the eighteenth century, the art of that period aa^s then 
profoundly despised, or eA^en hated. When the National Library Avas being enlarged, the Louis 
XV. AAork Avas pulled doAAm with delight ; canvas from ceilings painted by Boucher Avas used to 
protect floors from plaster and mortar, and it is probably due to the alterations of that period that 
you possess in the Wallace Collection a Avrought iron and bronze staircase railing from that 
monument. We must not tax these men Avith A’andalisni, as it seems to be in the nature of 
men to despise the Avork of their immediate forefathers. We gladly destroy noAV Early Victorian 
Avork Avhich the next generation Avill respect. 

Eoman and Greek models, hoAvever, soon proving insufficient, Italian Eenaissance AAork 
l^ecame a source of inspiration, although buildings Avere perhaps no more exactly Italian than 
they had been exactly Eoman. Archaeologist>s, hard at Avork studying and classifying every 
period of art, provided architects Avith neAv models to such an extent that it becomes difficult 
to folloAv the various influences and divide them into different groups, as years, styles, and men's 
ideas mixt‘d themselves in such a Avay that they could not bo separated. But ’a feAv impor- 
tant facts became dominant — mediLeval buildings began to attract attention. There has not 
been in France i‘xactly Avhat is called here a Gothic reAuval, but a great name dominates the 
study (jf the art of the Middle Ag(*s — that of Viollet-le-Buc. To all appearances ^ iollet-le-Duc 
failed to obtain })ractical results from his efforts. He thoroughly failed in his endeavours to 
reorganise the Beaux-Arts School. His proposed reforms had been sanctioned by Na])oleon III., 
but it brought nearly a revolution, as, during the few lessons he gave, he had to seek police 
protection for his safety. His oAvn methods of restoration haA'e been condemned since as 
being too radical, and in the I )ui filings he hims('lf erected he shoAved that his creatiA'e poAA'er 
Avas not to be compared Avith his critical poAver. As to the isolated attempts in Gothic stvle of 
hi'^ folio W( as. work Avas never produced to approach in artistic value, as Avell as in importance, 
such buildings, for instance, as your magnificent Houses of Earliament. 

T!n‘ only ])ractical achi(*vement of \Tollet-led)nc has be(*n the creation of those governmental 
departments — the “ IGlitices dioctsains 'Aind the ‘‘ Commis>ions des ^lonumerits Historiques.'' — 
Avhich liaA'e >aved many old French buildiTig^ from destruction. Nevertheless, the intluence of 
^Tollet-Ie-l)uc ha- been enormous — being much attacked. h(^ has be(*n much studied, and his cap- 
tiA-ating Avritings liavc* been I’ead by e\'ery architect. As he j)rofes>ed not merely a revival of the 
(fothic forms, but a theory of rationalism and of Miicerity toAvards means of construction old or 
new, and as at the >anie time the iron and ^teel industry Avas providing neAv Avays of building, these 
principfi^s have become the dominating i)re-occupatiou of Fj-ench architects. Even such classical 
designers as Labrouste attempted as early <is 1S4.5 to giAe pro[)er architectural treatment to 
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steelwork. The lecture rooms of the St. Genevieve Library and the National Library are classical 
examples of these early efforts. 

The greatest part of the Beaux- Arts school built by Duban showed similar tendencies, and 
I regret that I am not able to show a better illustration of it than its central cloister. The 
Palais de Justice, by Due, 
conceived in a more modern 


way of interpreting Greek 
models, although it does not 
introduce steelwork, is par- 
ticularly interesting from the 
new principle of stone vault- 
ing applied to its ‘‘ Vestibule 
de Harley.’' This vaulting 
is neither Gothic nor classic, 
but the analysis of its con- 
structive elements, which is 
thoroughly modern, would 
probably have proved dan- 
gerous to a less clever artist 
than Due. 

Whilst the nineteenth 
century was advancing in 
years, France had been en- 
joying a fairly long period of 
peace, during which she re- 
covered from the wars of the 
Revolution and of Napoleon. 
She became rich again, and 
prosperity was at its height 
during the Second Empire ; 
Napoh‘on III. was creating a 
n(*w nobility, chiefly nobility 
of flnance. This new society 
— which pulled Paris down, 
replanned it, rebuilt it ; 
which created Biarritz, Nice, 
and ^Iont(? Carlo — required 
an architecture to express its 
thirst for pleasure and extra- 
vagance. The architects of 
the period had full oppor- 
tunities of satisfying it, but 
the greatest opportunity of 
all, however, was given Gar- 
nier when he built the new 



Institut OcEANOCjRArHiQUE, Eue S \int-Jacques, Paris. (M. Xenot, architect.) 
From /."ari’/ii/fcV ( Pans 191 1). 


Opera House. Napoleon III. and the Empress showed the interest they took in the building 
1)V themselves sending in a scheme at th(* competition. They did not produce a plan, vhich 


they considered sujierfluous, but their perspective design marked their intention that the 
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architecture should be French; it represented the “Garde ileuble’’ of the Place de la 
Concorde, altered at the last moment for Perrault’s colonnade of the Louvre. Garnier 
tried to be as French as he could after nearly a century of Greek, Eoman, Italian, and 
Byzantine work, and after his own restoration of the Greek temple of Athena at ^Bgina. The 
Opera, at any rate, has been the magniticent expression of that exuberant period. It is to 
France what the Houses of Parliament are to England. Following an age of adaptation to 
forms and methods of antiquity, both monuments are the sign of the return of both nations 
towards home traditions. England has looked for them further back than France; that is the 



The Cour dl Cassation, Paris. iM. Coquart, architect. j 


only difference. To us French architects, the plan of the Opera [p. 324 ] is the perfect type of 
modern planning. It is held in France in such admiration that it has appeared as the 
necessary accompaniment to the bust of Garnier in the monument erected to his memory 
some ten years ago. This monument was designed hy the respected master, M. Pascal 
who was Garnier ’s collaborator at the Opera. The bust is by the sculptor Carpeaux. 

Garnier. who had been travelling all over Europe studying modern methods of theatre plan- 
ning. found no better model than that classical French masterpiece, the theatre of Bordeaux, 
built by Louis exactly 100 years before. Important features were adapted from Bordeaux, such 
as the 111.1111 lints of the piiiiciptil staiicuse and the ingenious treatment of the cupola on pen- 
dentive- overing the auditorium ; but where the two artists differed, and where Garnier’s in- 



:modern feexcii akchitecture 


clination towards modern rational planning found expression, is in the treatment of the exterior 
outhne of the two monuments. Whereas Louis framed his composition in an unbroken rect- 
angular block, Gamier expressed outside every element of his composition : — the foyer and its 
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The Lou\’IIE : Decorative Arts Gallery, i M. Redon, architect.); 

loggia on the facade, then the cupola of the ainhtorium, and higher up the stage crowned by the 
figure of Apollo. The two side pavilions are : one the State entrance, the other the public 
carriage entrance. Absolute sinceritv in distributing the masses so as to express their purpose. 
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joiupd to a perfect classical unity in the grouping of these masses, this is the modern lesson offered 
by the Opera. Other influences were at work ; the study of early French Eenaissance brought 
the originality and the richness of treatment of the details — the latest discoveries as to the details 
of Greek work influenced many motives of decoration — and, last, the theory that colour should 
not be excluded from the exterior treatment of architecture found expression in the introduction 
of diffei'ently coloured marbles, of bronze, and of gilding. The Cercle de la Librairie is another 
instance of Gamier ’s personal manner. 

T’lie requirement of richness and also the return to French Eenaissance work is well ex- 
pivj^sed in the enlargements of the Louvre and of the Tuileries, by Lefuel ; his Pavilion de 
Flore is a familiar type of the architecture of this time. 

The Fountain of the “ Observatoire,’' by Carpeaux, is also a typical monument of the same 
period which arthts love and of which France is proud. 

The re-planning of Paris, however, elaborated by Baron Haussmann and the engineer 
Alphand was, perhaps, one of the most important architectural undertakings to the credit of 
Napoleon III. Town planning was not altogether a novelty in France, since towns like 
Nancv and Bordeaux, formed in the eighteenth century, are classical models which can still 
l>e most usefully studied by modern designers ; but the modern variety of treatment, the 
utilite.rian considerations, as well as the confldent taste shown by the builders of the Second 
Empire, prove how the old French tradition could well adapt itself to modern needs. What is 
most remarkable and characteristic of the French taste is how the new work fitted itself to, 
ill fact continued, the schemes begun b}' previous generations. That extraordinary axis which, 
starting at the Louvre, goes on westwards for five miles, is the work of two centuries. It was 
not a preconceived plan, as Bernini and Perrault in working out the solution to the awkward 
ceiiti'e of the Louvre and Tuileries had certainly no idea that it would form a basis of work 
for about a score of future monarchs and different political regimes. Each stone added to 
the development of this axis has been an improvement to it : the Place de la Concorde first, 
then the Champs-Elysee^, then the Arc de 'Triomphe, then the Avenue de la Grande-Arinee. 
To follow it is a lesson in French history ; it is olso an object of wonder how so many different 
kings, emperors, republics, municipalities, commissions of improvements, and so on, have all 
worked with such unity of purpose for the betterment of what had been done before. 

Napoleon III. developed the ‘‘ (hiartier de TEtoile ” — planned it as a star the centre of 
which is the Arc de Triomphe ; connected it to the north of old Paris by the Boulevard 
HaiHsmann ; encircled Paris with a newline of boulevards, and created converging avenues, such 
as the Boulevard de Strasbourg and Saint-Michel, which, while serving his strategical puiqiose, 
gave Paris a circulation without wliich it would have soon become congested. The creation of 
the Bois de Bcmlogne to the west, the Bois de Vincennes to the east, the Parc Monceau in 
the centre, the Buttes Chaumont to the north, gave healthy lungs to this compact city. 
These alterations gave rise to a considerable amount of building and land speculation ; but to 
attempt to prevent altogether speculation in such undertakings is perhaps to prevent oneself 
from carrying them to success. 

The Franco-German war stopped the tendencies to extravagance of the Napoleon III. 
period : France set to work earnestly to re]»air the damage of war and prepare a new 
prosperity. She built more than ever, and, but for a few exceptions, architects continued to 
take their inspirations from the French work of the early or late Eenaissance. 

The H«)tel de Ville was rebuilt by Ballu on almost exactly the same lines as it stood before 
the war. The Chateau de Chantilly, rebuilt liy the late M. Daiiiuet in the manner of the early 
Fivnch EenaLsance, is tyiiieal of the refined, and at the same tinu' very personal style of this 
much-regretted master. 
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The School of Surgery was enlarged by M. Ginain in a Neo-Grec style, which is probably ^ 
more French in appearance than had been the work of Hittorf at the Gare du Xord, or of Due 
at the Palais de Justice, The Musee Galliera, also by M. Ginain, illustrates the same aspira- 
tions of this learned artist. 

The Musee du Troca- 
dero, by Davioud, at the 
time of the Exhibition of 
1878, is an interesting at- 
tempt in foreign style, and 
in treatment of modern 
means of construction in its 
interior work. 

The church of Saint- 
Pierre - de - Montrouge, by 
M, Vaudremer, and the Basi- 
lique du Sacre-CcEur,” by 
M. Abadie, sometimes called 
Byzantine, are rather a per- 
sonal expression of style, 
inspired largely by the 
Romanesque buildings of 
the South of France. 

The Sacre-Coeur is a 
remarkable piece of execu- 
tion ; the fitting of the ex- 
tremely hard stone with 
which its walls, its roofs and 
its double cupola are built 
is a masterpiece of stereo- 
tomy. 

The Opera-Comique, by 
M. Bernier, is a refined piece 
of architecture which marks 
a practically complete return 



to the classical French tra- 
dition. 

The Rubens room at 
the Louvre and the Musee 
des Arts Decoratifs, by ^1. 
Redon, are typical models of 
modern architectural deco- 
ration. M. Coquart in his 
decorative w^ork to the Cour 



The Gb\n0 Palais, Paris. (M. Henri Deglane, architect, Paris.) 
From “ S.A.D.G.” ^Pans, 1911). 


de Cassation or High Court of Appeal has no doubt been inspired by the late Venetian ceilings 
of the Palace of the Doges, but I would point out that whilst the composition is quite as 
decorative, the treatment of the details and the execution are a great deal more refined than 
the Venetian work. 

One of the most important monuments France found necessary to remodel and enlarge was 
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the Sorbonne, or University of Paris, of which M. Nenot is the architect. M. Nenot’s career is 
worth recalling. Still a child, he volunteered in 1870 and deservedly won the high distinction 
most honoured by the French, “ the military medal,’’ Prix de Rome in 1877, he competed 

during his sojourn in Italy 
for the monument ^vhich 
Rome was going to erect 
to Victor-Emmanuel. Of 
some 300 competitors he 
obtained the first prize by 
sixteen votes out of seven- 
teen. The execution, how- 
ever, was not guaranteed 
to the winner, but he was 
recompensed on his return 
to France by the building 
of the Sorbonne. He was 
twenty-seven. 

The plan of the Sor- 
bonne [p. 326] is one of the 
most businesslike plans I 
know— at the same time it 
shows essentially those very 
French qualities of sym- 
metry and monumental 
treatment necessary to the 
dignity of such a building. 
The ease with which H. 
Nenot has surmounted the 
complications and difficul- 
ties of the problem seems 
to me admirable. Even 
the chapel of the Sorbonne, 
built under Louis XIV., 
comes into the scheme as if 
part of an original concei)- 
tion. Besides being a re- 
markable piece of engineer- 
ing, this plan is a model of 
simple xmity and of sin- 
cerity. Everything is true 
in this building, where 
every mass expresses the 
purpose or the mechanism 
of the plan. 

The hall of the Hotel ileurice and the Institut Oceanique [p. 329] are two of M. Nenot’s 
latest works. The latter supports his theory that the architect is quite justified in submitting 
himself to the wishes of his client with regard to style, as style is a language, and a man can 
talk in any language he hkes, provided he expresses himself clearly and sensibly in it. 



Pont Alexandrk III., P viub : Pylon. 

(MM. Cassien-Bernard and G. Cousin, architects, 1000 ) 
From (Paris). 
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By degrees, French architects had returned to a purer submission to the French tradition 
of the eighteenth century, and they had completely come back to it at the time of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1900. Although the permanent buildings of this period are probably 
well known to you, I shall nevertheless rapidly recall them to your memory by illustrations. 

The Grand and the Petit Palais are no copies of any eighteenth-century buildings ; they 
are each in a different w^ay 
quite personal, but they 
frankly illustrate this return 
to the classical tradition. 

The group of sculpture on 
the pier illustrated of the 
Grand Palais [p. 333] is bv 
M. Verlet. 

May I specially point 
out the staircase of the 
Grand Palais, not so much 
as an illustration of the 
great talent of M/ Deglane, 
but as an instance of the 
French steel manufacturer’s 
successful efforts in carrying 
out the most elaborate 
architectural designs ? The 
whole staircase, including 
the steps, is of metal. The 
steel nave is also most ela- 
borate in the architectural 
treatment of the details. 

The Petit Palais, a 
great success in the mind of % 
the Parisian, show^s those 
relined qualities of treat- 
ment of the detail which its 
author, M. Girault, no 
doubt ow^es partly to the 
influence of his master, the 
late M. Daumet. 

May I point out how^ 
the decoration of the Pont ^ 

Alexandre III. by MM. 

Oassien-Bernard & Cousin 
is a sincere expression of 

the daring piece of engineering wliich forms its structure, not omitting the steel pivots which 
take the place of our old heavy keystones ? The sculpture with which the architecture of the 
bridge is enriched is by such men as Falguiere, Fremiet and Marqueste. 

The attempt at steel architecture in the Quai d’Orsay station by M. Laloux is also w'ell 
known to you. 

The Chapel of Consolation, commemorating the disastrous fire of the Bazar de la 
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Charite,” by M. Guilbert, is a particularly well-marked return to the Louis XYI. style, especially 
to that type so characteristic in the drawings of Delafosse. 

The latest addition to the National Library, from the designs of M. Pascal, now being 
completed by M. Eecoura, shows how the same artist, although keeijing his strong personality, 
has modified his style from that of the Opera, where he was an important collaborator, to a style 
nearer to the classical French tradition. It appears to me particularly interesting to refer to 
the “ Chateau de Doux '' by the same master, as illustrating the fact that monumental town 
architecture does not prevent architects treating country domestic architecture in a spirit similar 

to the British conception of 
it ; the chateau in question, 
built in Auvergne, would 
not be out of place in Scot- 
land. 

The few examples I 
have been able to present 
of the French buildings of 
the nineteenth century may 
have been sujfficient to show 
that if French art has passed 
through influences or means 
of expression as varied as 
the Greek manner or the 
Gothic — the Byzantine or 
the early French Eenais- 
sauce — ^it has not, at any 
time, loosened the rigiditj" 
of its love for orderly com- 
position ; and I feel this is 
where during the nineteenth 
century France has greatly 
diflered from Great Britain. 
Archaeological discoveries 
have put a severe test on 
the natural tendencies of the 
two nations ; whilst Prance 
has strictly adhered to her 
love for orderly grouping, 
the Gothic revival has in 
England played havoc with 
the classical traditions dearly 
brought together by her architects of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The British 
designer seems to have seized with relief that opportunity of studying building problems in 
accordance with his taste for analysis of detail ; and even now, when most of you have acquired 
again a profound knowledge of classical elements, in many minds the battle of the Gothics and 
the Classics is not yet settled. 

The British may be right, and possibly the French are wrong. Classical composition pro- 
duces work which is complete and definitive, but the study of history teaches us that no man’s 
work is definitive. The more we advance the quicker human institutions evolve. Composition 



Bibliothlque Nationale, Paris : New Wing in course of erf-ction. 
(MM. Pascal and Recoura, architects.) 
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cannot foresee nor provide for these future evolutions, the direction and limit of which it would 
be unwise to contemplate. On the contrary, the Gothic analysis of detail allows these changes 
and additions brought about by altered requirements. ^Vhich of the two systems is right is a 
problem which the future alone will solve. As to the direction France is now taking, this is a 
question too dangerous to face. I shall only try to present just as they are a few facts which 
I cannot ignore. 

There are signs that France is tiring of uniformity. Some ten years ago the municipal re- 
gulations of Paris, for the avowed purpose of obtaining variety in the distribution of the facades, 
were altered to allow greater projections for balconies or bay windows ; they gave facilities for 



hotel Lutetia, Boulev.ard Raspail, Paris. (MjM. L. Boileau and H. Tauzin, architects.) 

From VArchitectf ., 1911, 


the erection of dormer windows or turrets to add interest to the sky-line of street architecture. 
\ illas, or little “ chateaux,” have abundantly expressed this modern research for picturesque 
grouping, and the design now before you of M. Hulot, with its effort towards realistic composi- 
tion, has been greatly appreciated as being a relief after the stiff academical grouping of the 
early nineteenth-century Prix de Rome. 

L’Art Nouveau seems to have taken in the mind of the critics of Prance, or of those who 
are anxious for her reputation, an importance which I fail to notice in France herself. Some- 
where about 1895 a few designers, anxious to attract attention by a quicker way than their 
knowledge would naturally permit, sought to adopt that kind of originality which consists in 
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putting one’s coat on the wrong side out ! In the period of preparation for the 1900 Exhibition 
frivolities were permitted ; this style was found amusing, and obtained in fact a certain success, 
but as the shortest jokes are considered the best in France as well as in England, TArt Nouveau 
disappeared as quickly as it had come— it is already a matter of the past. 

Some architects, however, have made earnest and sincere efforts in the search for a style 
suited to modern ideas ; they are not to be confused with the partisans of FArt Nouveau. 
Most of them belong to the small but very learned group of followers of Viollet-le-Duc, and they 
are headed by no less a man than M. de Baudot, the respected collaborator of Yiollet-le-Duc, his 
successor in fact, as he continues to give at the Musee du Trocadero the lessons of architecture 
which Yiollet-le-Duc attempted to give at the Beaux-Arts School. At the church of Saint- 
Pierre-de-Montmartre M. de Baudot attempted an architectural treatment of ferro-concrete, 
of which he is a fervent advocate. Nor could one describe as Art Nouveau the attempts of 
M. Pluinet, attem2)ts at using Gothic methods without actually copying any elements of detail. 
These efforts I would compare to those of Mr, Philip Webb in this country. 

New art, however, has lasted longer in Central Europe. It is there taken seriously, and great 
hopes are founded upon it. Two French architects of the younger generation — MM. Boileau & 
Tauzin — have found it interesting to adopt this mode of decoration in the Hotel Lutetia they 
have lately built in Paris [p. 337]. The treatment is refined, and I see in this attempt a proof 
of the adaptability of the talent of its authors. The new Magasins du Printemps,” by the 
late M. Bigot, are treated in a manner characteristic of this designer. 

Amongst the younger men, I must mention M. Tony Gamier, who professes his profound 
disdain of all architectural treatment. He obtained the Prix de Eonie, however, I believe, in 
order to show that this disdain Avas not the outcome of incapacity, but that he was as clever 
as anyone else, if not more so. He now puts his theories into practice in building abattoirs and 
hospitals for the city of Lyons. M. Tony Gamier designs his OAvn steehvork, and there is at the 
abattoirs a steel naA'e 250 feet in span. His own house of steel and concrete covered with rough- 
cast has appearances which, I feel, would not be foreign over here. 

Theories, ideas, are as varied as they are numerous, a great deal more so than I can express. 
The real tendencies, however, Avhich slowly lead the world onAvard are possibly those AA'hich do not 
express themselAT^s in Avords and those Avhich Ave are too blind to discern, but if Avords of AAusdoni 
are necessary as a conclusion to this study, they AA^ere given to me in a conA^ersation Avdth M. 
Nenot. I Avill try to translate them as accurately as I can remember them : “ We must not 

trouble our heads too much about the future ; Ave have to Avork for the present let us do our 

best to satisfy the problems offered us— let us study the programme and the means of construc- 
tion as sincerely and as simply as Ave can. As to style and architecture, tlie less Ave do of that the 
better. If Ave have any style or any architectural manner of our own, let it be (in the same Avay as 
Monsieur Jourdain, of Moliere fame, spoke in prose) Avithout knoAving it. ” 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. PtEoiNALD Blomfield, A.E.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.], in pro- 
posing a Ante of thanks to Mr, Bilierey, said that 
the subject of his Paper had been one of great 
interest to himself for many years. For nearly a 
quarter of a century — 24 years, to be exact— eA’ery 
May had found him strolling in the vast unpeopled 
solitudes of the architectural rooms of the Paris 
Salon.^ He was sorry to say that that part of the 
Exhibition was even more neglected by the specta- 


tor than was our own architectural room at Burling- 
ton House. He had found nearly alw^ays that the 
central object in that part of the Exhibition was a 
great series of restoration drawings of some ancient 
luonument. Looking back OA^er his notes he found 
in 1885 M. Laloux^ magnificent set of the Altis at 
Olympia. It Avas the Avork of a man who Aras at 
the same time a landscape artist and an architect. 
In 1888 there Avas M. Deglane's Palace of the 
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Csesars ; in 1889 M. Esquie's Hadrian’s Villa ; in 
1901 M. Tournaire’s Delplii. In 1904 there was a 
remarkable set by M. Patouillard of the restoration 
of the Island of the Tiber, which the Komans had 
the curious idea of making into the semblance of a 
gigantic ship. There \vere some records of it in 
Piranesi's drawings stilL Then in 1898 there was a 
most remarkable set of restoration drawings of the 
cathedral at Rodez by M. Pailhes, with a perspec- 
tive view in which every stone w^as treated as a 
separate problem, and which was calculated to 
fill English draughtsmen with mingled feelings of 
ambition and despair. It was sometimes said by 
critics of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts that this 
kind of work was not a very good preparation for 
practical architecture ; but it had this effect, he 
thought, it necessitated a thorough study of some 
of the greatest remains of antiquity, and studies of 
this kind filled the mind with ideas of a high 
standard. And in France this was bound to lead 
to something. Whenever they saw a man’s name 
to a great set of restoration drawings they would be 
sure five or six years afterwards to see his name as 
architect of an important building. The Govern- 
ment never forgot him. There was something, also, 
in the great scale of things in Paris that must affect 
the architectural feeling. Look at the parish 
churches for example. Turn into such a church as 
that of St. Roch, or St. Sulpice, or Hittorf's grand 
basilica of St. Vincent de Paul, with its four rows 
of great marble columns — these were but parish 
churches, but they were on the scale of what in 
England would count as a second-class cathedral. 
That was one very great influence which their 
early studies had upon French architects ; they 
had the example always before them of things on a 
large scale. What w'as the effect of that scholastic 
architecture on the tendency of architecture in 
modern times ? He noticed in going through the 
Salons year after year that they were largely filled 
with Prix de Rome designs and designs by students 
of the Ecole, all of them very good ; but they 
rather impressed him as if he were seeing the same 
things over again. There wms that drawback to 
this scholastic view of architecture, that while it 
kept everything up to a certain high standard, and 
was always dignified, it lacked variety. Among 
the buildings wLich had been referred to he would 
mention two. One was the Musee Galliera, one 
of the most beautifully designed buildings of 
modern times, and representing very truly the best 
French treatment of classical architecture. The 
other was the Petit Palais, though he did not like 
all the outside details. No mention was made of 
its plan, but, as far as he knew, the plan was a new 
conception in architecture, and an admirable one. 
He admired w^hat Mr. Billerey said about the ten- 
dency of the French, even in small buildings, to 
go to work to make a synthesis of the building, to 
work upon a symmetrical plan, instead of the way 
in w'hich smaller buildings w^ere so often put up in 


England, putting the rooms together in a way 
which was convenient for the interior traffic, but 
letting the general design come together as it 
would — picturesquely sometimes ; but the French 
system he thought was more like art. On the 
other hand, he suggested that we were better than 
the French in one way, and that is, that the pic- 
turesque had something to say. There were three 
sorts of modern French building which he could 
not sympathise with. The first was the lycees or 
Government schools. They looked like mills ; 
and everyone who had read Alphonse Daudet’s 
description, in “ Le Petit Chose,” of his own ex- 
perience of them would feel that the building was 
just an outward expression of that cast-iron system 
of education. A capital education it was, but it 
was not given in a very humanising sort of manner. 
In England one felt that schools should be made 
homelike ; they never seemed to have got that 
feeling in modern France ; the schools were what he 
should call educational mills. The second class of 
building he was out of sympathy with were the 
Gothic churches, judging by the illustrations he 
had seen of them in the Salon. It was curious that 
though France was undoubtedly the cradle of 
Gothic architecture, the feeling for Gothic should 
have died out there ; in the designs of modern 
country churches they had a sort of detail which to 
us in England was exceedingly disagreeable. The 
third type of building was, in spite of the one ad- 
mirable example which Mr. Billerey had shown 
them, the French country house. When one saw 
‘‘ Maison de Campagne ” in the catalogue, one 
knew what to look for : a house that teemed all 
fireworks. There was apparently no repose about 
them at all. In this respect he thought we might 
claim something for England ; we had the sense 
of the quietly picturesque. He sympathised with 
what Mr, Billerey said about the importance at- 
tached to sculpture and painting as decoration in 
France ; he was one of the greatest admirers of 
the sculpture by Rude, '' The Departure for War.” 
on the Arc de Triomplie. It was a pity the sculp- 
ture on the west side was more commonplace. 
But had there not been a little too much '' vigour ” 
in the French sculpture decoration ? He thought 
it began with the 1900 Exhibition. They were apt 
to see figures with legs and arms sticking out on 
the cornice as if they were flung there by the 
wind ; they were not sufficiently connected, archi- 
tecturally, with the building. Puvis de Chavannes’ 
paintings in the Sorbonne were the very perfection 
of decoration ; his low tone of colour was sub- 
ordinated to the architecture, and the design had 
a calm kind of style which prevented it from dis- 
turbing the architectural lines. But on that sub- 
ject he would ask Mr. Billerey whether he could 
explain why, when the French determined on 
decorating the Pantheon, they turned loose their 
eminent painters, all used to different styles, and 
let them do what they pleased, without any central 
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motive at all, so that it was now a museum of 
curiosities. He could not conceive how, in France 
of all places, that could have been done. He 
would venture to suggest that while French archi- 
tecture was superior to ours in their system of co- 
ordinating design, it wanted a little more reticence 
in detail. He remembered at the time of the 
Architectural Congress in England a distinguished 
French architect went with a party to Greenwich, 
and remarked when he saw Wren^s very plain 
attic over the Hospital that it was '' brutal.” He 
could understand a French architect feeling that. 
But might not some of them say, in return, even in 
regard to some of the illustrations shown that 
evening, that they were too florid ? Among the 
buildings which seemed to him to be perfect were 
the School of Medicine and the Musee Galliera, 
both by the same architect. These were real 
architecture, buildings which suited their purpose. 
If the French architects could keep to that in- 
tellectual habit of symmetrical design, and curb 
a little their exuberance in ornament, he thought 
they would come very near to showing us perfect 
modern architecture. There were many lessons 
we could learn from French architects, and per- 
haps there were one or two they could learn from 
us. Mr. Billerey’s paper had been most interesting, 
and he was sure the Meeting would join with him 
in thanking him for his admirable exposition of the 
subject and for the illustrations he had shown 
them. 

Mr. EDWARD AVARREN, F.S.A. [F.], in 
seconding the motion, said that Mr. Billerey’s 
Paper was, an admirable and most lucid exposition 
of current architectural thought and methods in 
France, and of unique interest as the expression of 
the personal view of an architect highly trained in 
France and imbued by race, by environment, and 
by tradition with the ideas of his nation, but who 
for the last few years had extended his apprecia- 
tions and modified his impressions by intimate 
contact with English architecture and architects. 
Mr. Billerey was in the happy and unusual position 
of being able to regard the spectacle of both modern 
French and modern English art from within and 
also from without, a great advantage in forming a 
complete estimate, for, if it were true that lookers 
on see most of the game,” it w^as also true that 
participants were most familiar with its happenings. 
Mr. Billerey had been both able and, happily, 
willing to give them the benefit of his double view, 
which he (Mr. AA'arren), for one, had found to be 
extremely interesting and stimulating. They were 
all of them, he hoped, lovers of France, but lovers 
were constantly critical ; \vhere there w^as such an 
immense deal to admire, it was permissible to find 
something at any rate to question. AATiat struck 
him as the chief excellences in civic architecture as 
he saw it upon his repeated visits to France, w^ere the 
prevalent sense of symmetry, to w^hich Mr. Billerey 
had so fully alluded, the feeling for proportionate 


mass and scale, the general elegance and high 
finish, and the almost invariable sense of style — 
not archaic style, by no means always pleasing 
style, but a definite and pervasive character. In 
public buildings in large or even in smallish pro- 
vincial towns, in Hotels de Vifle, Palais de Justice, 
Mairies, and public offices of all kinds, there was a 
definite civic type, sometimes harmonious and 
dignified, sometimes academic and stereotyped, 
frequently formal, stiff and cold. But there was 
almost always a sense of scale, an obvious civic 
intent, and a presentment of robust and imposing 
mass. The French handling of a public monu- 
ment, commemorative, symbolic or other, almost 
invariably presented, in its bold salience, and 
courageous scale, and sometimes in its fearless 
defiance of static conditions, a tremendous con- 
trast to the respectable little sculptural timidities 
we had to accept in Great Britain. And the French 
Municipality, which ordained such buildings or 
monuments, was generally careful also to ordain a 
sufficient and imposing site, to arrange for plenty 
of open space in front of the main facades, usually 
in the form of a “ place,” with lines of approach 
formally and imposingly distributed. There was 
now, as there had been in France for the last three 
centuries more or less, the happy instinct for wide, 
formalised spaces, which gave every chance to 
architecture and the architect. The average 
French raihvay station was not very beautiful to 
his thinking, but it had a style and an air, and it 
had almost always ample approaches, and a 
spacious and often quite dignified “ place,” punc- 
tuated and ornamented by statues or fountains. 
This gave the traveller, upon his entry into and 
departure from a town by railway, a definite impres- 
sion of civic order, which could hardly be derived 
from the squalid yards of nondescript outline that 
spoiled our entrances and exits by railway in Eng- 
land. One had to recognise, at every turn in 
France, a much more highly developed national 
taste, a much higher sense of the importance of 
architecture than we could claim. AA'e must for 
the present concede to her pre-eminence in civic 
architecture, especially in the design of large public 
buildings and all sorts of public monuments. In 
domestic, in collegiate, and, he thought broadly 
speaking in ecclesiastical architecture, we could hold 
our own with France. In the first of these three — 
domestic— he thought we could do more than hold 
our own, at any rate in the domain of the country 
house, big or little. He was fortunate enough to 
have several friends amongst French architects, and 
they all generously and cheerfully conceded the 
palm to England for domestic buildings. They fre- 
quently, indeed, expressed unbounded admiration 
for the ingenuity of plan, the quiet harmony of 
exteriors, and the dignified comfort of interiors. 
‘‘ comfort Anglais ” as exemplified by modem 
English houses won their admiration, and they ex- 
pressed perpetual surprise at the care and thought 
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bestowed by our architects upon even minute 
details. '' Vous dessinez jusqu’aux clous des 
portes,” said a French architect to him the other 
day. We did indeed design the door-nails, and we 
ought not to have to. In collegia te architecture, 
to which he had devoted some study in France as 
in England, he thought we arrived on the whole at 
happier results than our French brethren. Modern 
collegiate buildings in France — colleges, lycees, and 
university buildings — were frequently on a great 
scale, well thought out for practical requirements 
in most particulars, but singularly ponderous and 
gloomy of aspect, chill and stern, impressive in- 
deed, but without anything of the kindliness, the 
semi-domestic and genial appeal, which marked so 
many of our collegiate buildings in Britain. In 
church building, the French architect seemed to 
him to be generally too much obsessed with monu- 
mental eSect — with monumental opportunity. 
His church interiors were apt to be stern in efiect, 
and hard in detail, academic and unsympathetic. 
They showed as a rule no trace of inspiration from 
the noble old churches in which his country 
abounded, no reflection of their impressive but 
kindly beauty. Broadly, he thought the difference 
of point of view and achievement between French 
and British architects was less one of training 
than of racial characteristics, for the national view 
of architecture and its necessities had, in each case, 
begotten the training. The Frenchman, indeed the 
Latin generally, was town loving and town dwelling, 
frequently even detesting the country except for 
his infrequent holidays. The average Briton, in 
his heart of hearts, loved the country, and cared 
less or little for the town. He would not accept 
his town as finally desirable, he named his little 
suburban habitat with sentimental rurality, he 
wanted his own little home and garden ; he aspired, 
if he made “ a bit of money,” to his ultimate bttle 
place in the country. He was thus less critical of 
the aspects of his town. The town was his work- 
shop, what did it matter what it looked like ? 
AVhen towns were smaller and the country was 
always close at hand, he loved towns better and 
adorned them well in his simple way. He was, 
however, awaking to civic ideals, to the need of 
dignity in civic buildings, and of sane and ordered 
distribution of towns, and he had learnt, and was 
learning, much from his neighbour across the 
Channel. Where it was a question of fitting a 
building to its casual environment, the Briton 
seemed to him more often sympathetic to surround- 
ings than his French brother, and that probably for 
the very reason that the latter had a more definite 
architectural ideal, a more positive professional 
faith. We had much to learn from France in 
thoroughness of training, and in the convinced ac- 
ceptance of a contemporary manner. France, he 
thought, might aptly take lessons of us in indivi- 
duality and elasticity of expression, and the sym- 
pathetic handling of detail. There was a marked 


tendency at this moment, begotten of our admira- 
tion for things French, to copy as exactly as possible, 
and without any translation as it were, French 
architectural fashions, and to dot our streets and 
squares with Franco-Greek elevations. That was 
a pity, and an absurdity. If one must be Greek, if 
one must adopt a windowless, chimney-less, stair- 
less manner of building, evolved from hard materials 
and a brilliant climate by the alien needs of an 
alien race, and apply it to the much-windowed, 
much-chimneyed, infinitely staircased require- 
ments, to the soft dull skies and soft dull materials 
of Great Britain, was it necessary to seek the trans- 
position at second hand ? Autre pays, autres 
moeurs.” If we must be Greek, let us be Anglo- 
Greek on our own lines, and pay to our brilliant 
neighbour the better and more intelligent compli- 
ment of imitating her ideals and her methods, 
rather than making imitative travesties of her 

Q n 1 OTTOTVl OTl ■f'C! 

Sir EICHARD PAGET, Bart. [Hon. yl.], 
suggested that one of the greatest lessons we could 
learn from French architecture, and especially from 
Mr. Billerey’s admirable exposition, was that de- 
finiteness of aim was a quality overwhelmingly 
valuable in art. He thought that the real strength 
of the French architect was that he had got a quite 
definite object at which to aim. He had three ob- 
jects — symmetry, refinement, and continuity : the 
continuity which was learnt by the admirable 
method of working in studios, so that generations 
were perpetually overlapping. But he felt that 
for our purposes nowadays there was need of a 
fresh aim. There was evidence that the old aims 
which satisfied former generations were not enough 
for us. And that came out again in ]\Ir. Billerey’s 
paper. He mentioned how various attempts had 
been made this way and that, so that people did not 
know whom or what to follow. There was recently 
published a remarkable book entitled '' The Ener- 
getical Imperative,” ])y Professor Ostwald, the 
eminent chemist. The title did not suggest much 
in connection with architecture ; but he believed 
that the book itself had an important bearing on 
architectural ideals. The author’s thesis was 
that there was only a certain limited amount of 
energy in our universe to deal with, and that 
energy was always deteriorating. Therefore the 
one fundamental aim and object of mankind should 
be to use the energy which was available to the 
best possible purpose and with the least possible 
waste. It had got to go to waste in the end, 
but we must see that we pass it through proper 
conduits, so that it should do the maximum amount 
of work. For example, Professor Ostwald sug- 
gested that there was an enormous waste of 
energy in printing books, there being so many 
difierent sizes which were of advantage to no 
one ; there would be a much greater saving of 
energy, and a greater possibility of diverting energy 
into useful and valuable directions, if those sizes 
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were limited. lie also discaissed the difficulties of 
language,, the waste of time in connection with 
scientific work and the work of the world due to its 
being conducted in so many different languages, 
which people had first to learn. Professor Ost- 
wald was therefore a disciple of some form of uni- 
versal language. We could get some advantage 
bv applving that principle to architecture, to see 
if it would not offer a definite aim such as the 
aims of olden days, which were absolutely sufficient 
to the architects and craftsmen of those times. 
Applying that principle to architecture, it would 
1)6 seen that there was an immense amount of 
work done at the present time which would not 
be justified on any logical principle. Whereas 
tliere were a certain number of things done with 
the idea of what we called efficiency, it might be 
possible to translate efficiency into a more definite 
ideal than we do at present, and to feel that it 
was a crime to do anything which represented 
either waste of labour in doing work, or making 
unnecessarv labour after it was done. Many of 
these principles he thought might be applied to 
architecture with very great advantage. He was 
very often conscious, in his walks abroad, of the 
omission of that principle. He had ])een to garden 
suburbs where he had knocked his head against oak 
beams : lie had been into Government offices where 
it was so dark that the electric light had to be ke])t 
going in broad mid-day. He had had many such 
experiences, and lie could not help thinking that 
this was not good architecture, that it was bad 
craftsmanship to do a thing which was not really 
the best for the purpose in hand. Another thing 
he would like to suggest was that if architects were 
agreed on any definite method by wliich a real ad- 
vance could be made in architecture — and the 
chances for advance were unspeakably great, with 
all the novelties of material and novelties of ideal — ■ 
they could develop real, fundamental changes due 
to their ways of looking on life, and there would 
arise a greater architectural revival than anv 
which had been in the past. At present we were 
fumbling in the dark with the Neo-Greek and Neo- 
something else and all those different reversions to 
antiquity which ^Ir. Billerey so aptly called archcCo- 
logical pedantry. We ouglit to be thinking for 
ourselves, evolving really great styles which were 
needed to lead to great ideals, and so reflect what 
was growing up amongst us. But supposing that 
the architects had got those definite ideals, he did 
not suppose they would be able to jnit them into 
practice, because they had to satisfy, not their own 
inner consciousness, but their clients as well. It 
was the client who really wanted converting. He 
suggested, therefore, as a practical addition to the 
discussion, that suppo.'^ing architects were agreed 
as to some of tlie things wliich ought to be done, 
the first thing they ought to do was to try to edu- 
cate the public. That might be done through the 
medium of the press, which was always ready for 


any new idea. If the press were appealed to — as- 
suming that the architects were agreed as to what 
the appeal should be — there would be little diffi- 
culty in getting the general education of the public 
started, so that the public would know in what 
frame of mind to consider any new architectural 
proposition which was put forward. Some present 
may have seen that picture by Professor Adshead 
in The Times of an arch he (Sir Richard) ventured 
to suggest at the end of the Mall. Some one had 
criticised that arch very violently on the ground 
that it had too many windows in it. Seeing that 
the arch was intended to be an office building, it 
seemed to him to be as reasonable to object to it on 
the ground of having too many windows as it 
would be to object to the Crystal Palace because it 
had too much glass in it. The point was not that 
it had too many windows, but whether, seeing it 
ought to have an enormous number of windows, 
those windows were treated in reference to the 
building, that they gave it that kind of monu- 
mental efiect which was desired if the building was 
to serve a double purpose. He did not know 
whether the public would understand that yet, be- 
cause they thought that the ornamental and the 
useful could not be combined. The public had 
not been to New \ork, and did not know the possi- 
bilities in that direction. It was in that kind of 
way that a real campaign of instruction would have 
to be carried on if architecture was to get out of the 
ruts in which it was so apt to rest. The mere 
ringing of the changes on the old styles, as if we 
had no ideas of our own, was not all that was 
necessarv. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. [F.], said 
that his principal claim to address the meeting 
was that fifty years ago, in March 1863, he read 
a Paper on the same subject as Mr. Billerey before 
the Architectural Association, in the adjoinino- 
room. I he title of his paper was ” The Architec- 
ture of Napoleon III.*’ At that time the style 
known as the A eo-grrc was predominant, and Mr. 
Billerey had referred in his Paper to, and shown 
slides of, some of the chief buildings in that style, 
such as the Library of Ste. Genevieve by M. La- 
brouste, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts bv M". Duban, 
and the Prefecture by J. L. Due. Mr .‘Billerey had 
referred at length to the Opera House bv Gamier, 
and as he happened to be m Paris when the com- 
petition was held, and had worked on one of the 
(lesions and visited the Exhibition, he would have 
hked to refer to it, but as the hour was so late, he 
^\ould put in writing what he had to say and 
send it to the Journal, One new feature which 
had appeared in Paris during the last thirtv-five 
years, viz. the bow-window,' he should like to 
refer to. He recollected the history of the first 
bow itidow erected. When J. L. Due came over 
to London to receive the Gold Medal, he (Mr. 
8piers) was invited by the Hon. Secretary, Fred. 
Cockerell, to meet liini at dinner at his house in 
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Manchester Square. As M. Due was unable to 
speak a word of English he (Mr. Spiers) was 
placed next to him, and he recollected that after 
dinner M. Due turned to his host and said, 

By the way, there is a little service you may be 
able to render me ; three or four days ago, when in 
my office at the Prefecture, a card was brought to 
me of a visitor whom I did not know. He said that 
he had a great admiration for my work, and that 
he wanted me to design a villa for him on a piece of 
ground he had purchased near Paris. I explained 
to him that mv whole time was devoted to the work 
of the PrefecKire, and that I never sought work 
outside. He, however, pressed me so much on the 
subject that I at last consented, and, producing a 
plan of the site, he entered into details as to the 
accommodation he required. The drawing-room 
was to overlook the lawn, and he desired to have 
there a bow-window. I told him I did not know 
what a bow-window was, and he said it was a 
favourite feature in England, of which he had seen 
many charming examples ; it is here that I want 
your assistance. Can you tell me what a bow- 
window is ? Cockerell laughed and said he would 
furnish him with tracings of one or two examples, 
so he was satisfied and relieved of his perplexity. 
The villa was built, and its window was the first 
bow- window built in France. Since then the bow- 
window had been adopted in Paris, but the inter- 
pretation was quite diiferent from that which 
obtained in England. Here the feature was 
adopted to give more light, and to allow of pro- 
spects for the side as well as the front. In France 
they run up piers carried on corbels to treat the 
wall surface as a new motif ” and then cut a 
window between, but the outer reveals of the 
Avindow are so deep that there is less light than 
in the ordinary window, and there are no side 
windows. The French appeared to haA^e been in 
trouble in naming it, as there were three ^s in 
bow-windoAv, and no AV in the French alphabet. 
They compromised the matter therefore by spell- 
ing it Bovindo, which had fewer letters and Avas 
more easily recognised. It had been of great in- 
terest to him to hear M. Bilierey’s Paper and to see 
the magnificent series of slides he had shoAvn, and 
he supported heartily the \^ote of thanks. 

The PKESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said they had been A^ery fortunate in 
getting Mr. Billerey to come to them, and they had 
all been A^ery much impressed by AAffiat he had said. 
Home of the criticism, too, in the discussion had 
been A'ery A^aluable. Mr. AVarren had pointed out 
the immense importance attached to scale by 
French architects, and very rightly so, as one of 
the most essential qualities of architecture.^ Mr, 
Statham had also given them A^aluable criticism, 
but he was surprised to hear him say that the 
fresco by Puvis de ChaA^annes must be considered 
the last Avord in decoration because it AA^as low in 
its scheme of colour. AAlien one considered Rubens 


on the one hand, and Tintoretto on the other, to be 
loAv in tone hardly seemed to be the last word in 
colour decoration. AATth regard to the gloominess 
of the French lycees — that is, the older buildings, to 
Avhich both Mr. Statham and Air. AA^arren called 
attention — it must be remembered that they Avere 
built for a difierent purpose. Alany of them Avere 
old Jesuit colleges, audit aa^us hardly fair to criticise 
them as modern educational establishments. Air. 
Billerey had gi\^en them an admirable survey of the 
French architecture of the last hundred years. 
His Paper AA^as logically arranged, perfectly clear, 
and A^ery sound in criticism. He was glad to hear 
the AAuy in AAffiich he handled Yiollet-le-Duc. 
Those AAffio AA^ere familiar Avith French cathedrals 
AA^ould be A^ery glad that he had not spared him. 
Some of Air. Bilierey’s remarks had a particular 
bearing on the problems AAffiich were exercising 
us at this moment — for instance, the subject of 
education and the question of ateliers. AA"e ought 
not, he thought, quite recklessly to apply the 
system of another country to a difierent position 
in our own. Air. Billerey had remarked that the 
French school, the great Ecole, taught nothing ; 
it set out to teach nothing. And Al. Guadet 
had said it aaus one of its qualities that it AA^as 
not there to teach, but for other admirable 
purposes. In point of fact, it was a ring in 
which these gallant young Frenchmen fought it 
out, AAuth the Professors to hold the bottle and keep 
the ropes. Air. Billerey had told them that in the 
ateliers they did splendid work, but the student 
had rather to scramble for his knowledge. And on 
that shoAving it AA’as difficult to see AA'here the 
French architects acquired that great technical 
skill AAffiich they undoubtedly possessed. Air. 
Billerey had told them that the function of the 
Kcole des Beaux- Arts AA^as to do aAA^ay AAUth the diffi- 
culties of expression. That was the real achieA'e- 
ment of the French training, and that, as Air. 
Billerey said, AA^as the real French tradition. But 
so far as English architecture AA^as concerned, and 
the training of English students, the solution must 
clearly be the French solution ; it must be solved 
in terms of French architecture and French lan- 
guage. Therefore it aaus difficult to apply that to 
English students. Some quite different solution 
might be AA^anted, and that AA'^as the point AA'hich 
made English architects pause AAffien they had to 
consider the training Avhich was best suited for the 
generation of students aaFo Avould take their place. 
He thought, AAuth regard to this difficult and 
thorny question, that though the ateliers might 
be useful, the real solution aaus to be found in a 
great central School of Design, to Avhich the schools 
Ave already had, and those Avhich Ave might ha\^e, 
would lead : and he should like to see that school 
developed out of the schools in the Academy, so 
that all the arts might work side by side. In pur- 
suance of that he Avould call attention to the bril- 
liant success of the students of the Academy 
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School of Architecture at the last Prize-giving. 
There was only one other point to which he would 
call attention, viz. Mr. Billerey’s reading of his- 
tory, in which he (Mr. Blomfield) did not entirely 
agree with him. Mr. Biilerey remarked that the 
English had apparently a sort of natural genius for 
Gothic : but that the French, on the other hand, 
had a natural genius for monumental architecture. 
Unless he did Mr. Biilerey an injustice, he thought 
he must have meant by this some version of Neo- 
Glassic architecture. And Mr. Biilerey attributed 
this predominance of the French nation in Xeo- 
Classic architecture to the fact, as he alleged 
it to be, that the French were a Latin people. 
In the first place, no one who was familiar with the 
work done in England at the end of the seventeenth 
century and in the eighteenth century — Whitehall, 
Greenwich Hospital, Hampton Court, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, or the great country houses of the 
eighteenth century — would admit that we held a 
place second to any nation. He was sure Mr. 
Biilerey himself would modify his opinion on that 
point, and would allow, also, that English archi- 
tects had some aptitude — it may be small, or it 
may be great — for monumental and Xeo -Classic 
architecture. Then there came the generalisation 
that the French had shown this great aptitude for 
monumental architecture because they were a 
Latin people. He would ask Mr. Biilerey how he 
accounted for the fact that the French people were 
predominant in Gothic architecture. Where did 
the Latin come in during that magnificent de- 
velopment of art which lasted in France for 
some five centuries ? To drive it closer, he would 
come back to the question, AVhat is the French 
people ? The French people at the dawn of 
history were composed of three main races : the 
Iberians, who survived in the Basques ; the 
Ligurians, who had disappeared into space ; and 
the Celts, who were the predominant race. Then 
came the Roman domination, and they settled 
down comfortably. Then there was the succession 
of barbarians — the Visigoths, Franks, and Bur- 
gundians fighting it out together. Where, then, 
did the Latin come in ? The Latin had disappeared 
at that time, and the Celt was the civilised person, 
the man of possibilities, held in the background bv 
these hefty barbarians. But it was the Celt wlio 
reappeared in Gotluc architecture, and Gothic 
architecture was the inspiration of the Celt. The 
wheel went round again after four hundred years, 
and the Latin element, which also had its place 
in tlie Frencli race, reappeared, and there was the 
Renaissance in France. It took the French, even 
with all their genius, 150 years to get back to any- 
thing like an expression of Roman architecture. 
So he tliought that Mr. Billerev's generalisation 
would have to be modified. He would not go 
further into this speculation. He was sure they 
all felt very grateful to Mr. Biilerey for his admir- 
able address. It wa> full not only of interesting 


history, but also of the most excellent criticism 
and suggestion. 

Mr. BILLEREY, in reply, said that if he had 
been able to evoke in the minds of his audience an 
appreciation of French architecture only approach- 
ing but a fit tie his own love for the art of Great 
Britain, he should feel more than recompensed. 
There could exist in art also a sort of entente cor- 
diale, and he should feel quite happy if he could 
in any way contribute to that. There had been 
some criticism of French work, and appreciation 
of it. He did not wish to defend French work, 
any more than to depreciate other work. French 
work had been, he thought, a correct expression 
of the French people, and if there were something 
which did not fully satisfy the aspirations of English 
architects, it might be that the demand was not 
what it would be here. Country churches in 
France might not be what they were in England, 
but the religious feeling in France was possibly not 
as strong as it was here, or was of a difierent 
character. It had also been objected that there 
was too great elaboration of detail in some of the 
French modern buildings. The Opera was, perhaps, 
the start of that kind of elaboration, but it had to 
be the expression of a society which he might call 
vulgar — a society which demanded ornateness. 
Since then that society had disappeared, and 
French architecture had become wiser and much 
more refined in expression. He would not defend 
the arrangement of the decorative paintings on the 
walls of the Pantheon. They might not be al- 
together happy, but most of them were very beau- 
tiful works of art by such men as Puvis de 
Chavannes, Bonnat. Benjamin Constant, Jean- 
Paid Laurens, &c. The question of the teaching 
in the ateliers had been raised, and he would only 
ppeat that there was no teaching. Official teach- 
ing at the school would prevent the natural 
development of architecture ; the school brought 
together the teachings of all the masters. The 
master was absolutely free in his studio ; he could 
teach what he liked. The school provided work 
for the students of any calling who competed for 
the degrees and diplomas. The school provided 
certain lectures on special subjects, which were 
extremely good, but they were not teaching in 
themselves.^ The “Philosophic de TArt’’ by Taine 
\yas a resume of Ids lectures at the Beaux-Arts 
School, The “ Tlieorie et Elements de PArchi- 
tecture, ’ by M. Guadet. was also originallv written 
for his lectures there. The lectures were public, 
and anybody could attend them. As to the natural 
tendency of French arcliitects towards monu- 
mental architecture, he did not think the cause of 
that was that the French people were Latin; he 
thouglit they were Latin because thev lent them- 
selves so readily to monumental architecture and 
classical grouping, Tiie French had, indeed, been 
excellent Gothic builders, but thev had caught 
the Renaissance .spirit probably more readily than 
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any other nation, and the method of adding one 
element to the other without proportionate rela- 
tion or orderly distribution is no longer French. 
The Gothic revival did not take at all in France. 
It had hardly any influence. AVhat France would 
become in the future he did not know ; but, for the 
time being, France was thoroughly classical. With 
reference to his own very sincere appreciation of 
British classical work, he would refer to a para- 
graph of his Paper concluding his comparison of 
the two nations. 


Decorative Painting. 

Mr. Statham writes : — 

The President took exception to my reasons 
for thinking Puvis de Chava lines the greatest 
of decorative painters. Let me explain my mean- 
ing a little better. My position is this : that when 
a painting is to be essentially a mural painting, 
forming part of the architectural decoration, you 
must not 'paint away the uxtll by a picture approach- 
ing too near to realism. For a picture to keep its 
place as mural decoration it must give up some- 
thing of its pictorial character. The French, for 
the most part, understand and act on that principle. 
M. Henri Martin, who is still fortunately living, is 
another master of the art, though in a very different 
style from Puvis de Chavannes ; there is warmer 
colour than in Chavannes, but it is ail kept flat and 
conventionalised. The French paint decorative 
landscapes sometimes, but they take care not to 
make them too like landscape painting ; it is land- 
scape composition without landscape reality. 
Calve s “ Calme du Soir,” in the Salon of 1911, was 
a perfect example of the kind. But no one could 
class the works of Corot, Harpignies, or Didier- 
Pouget as decorative landscape ; they are some- 
thing more. For this reason I do not call Rubens 
a decorative painter in the true sense of the word. 
He is too strong in colour and too riotous in line. 
A series of his pictures has been arranged as a 
decorative scheme in one of the new galleries of 
the Louvre, but I do not think they were painted 
with any such intention : they are essentially easel 
pictures. 


The Paris Opera House. 

Mr. Spiers writes: — 

M. Billerey has referred in detail to the new 
Opera House bv Gamier, and as I happened to be 
in Paris when the competition took place it has oc- 
curred to me that some further account of it might 
be of interest. The programme was issued in 
December 1860. Three months were given for the 
preparation of the designs, which were open to all 
competitors and not conflned to French architects, 


and five prizes were offered, varying from 6,000 
francs (£240) to 1,500 francs (£60). 

One hundred and seventy -one designs were sent 
in, some of a very primitive character, in which 
attempts were made to describe in writing what 
their authors were unable to draw. Others en- 
closed their theatre in great masterpieces, such 
as the Parthenon, or the Temple of Neptune at 
PEestum. They were all publicly exhibited with 
the exception of the flve to which the prizes were 
awarded. The first prize Avent to M. Ginain, the 
architect of the Ecole de Medecine, of which a 
slide was shown by M. Billerey, and the others 
to M. Crepinet, Garnaud, J. L. Due, and Gamier. 
A new programme was drawn up entering into more 
detail, as the committee had acquired more know- 
ledge of what was wanted. M. Ginain, placed the 
first, may have concluded that all he had to do was 
to follow more closely the new programme. Gamier, 
the last, recognised that he would have to begin 
again, and he went off to Bordeaux to study the 
theatre built there by Victor Louis in 1789, In 
the second competition the design of Gamier was 
unanimously pronounced by the jury to be the best, 
and to him was given the execution. M. Billerey 
stated that the Emperor and Empress proposed a 
design without a plan, in which the features of the 
Garde Meuble by Gabriel were introduced. Un- 
fortunately the Emperor went further. A large 
model was made of Garnier’s design, and the Em- 
peror decided that the front must be raised and 
made more important. This decision is responsible 
for the heavy attic story which was introduced and 
the masking of some of the main features at the 
back, notably the great salle at the back of the 
foyer shown in its semicircular front, and which 
is now scarcely visible above the attic story. 
Gamier ^vas of opinion that the character of the 
building and its distinction ought to be shown 
in the exterior, and this has always been the 
principle on which the French architects design 
their buildings, and to which M. Billerey con- 
stantly referred in his paper. The most notable 
features shown in M. Billerey 's slides were the 
magnificent staircases with balustrades and newels 
in forged steel, of which we have no examples in 
English work. I think the French were the first to 
employ ironwork in their roofs and to decorate 
them accordingly. M. Billerey showed us slides 
of the Library of Ste. Genevieve and of the National 
Library, both by Labrouste, and I remember that 
in the new front of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts by M. 
Due. built in 1861, all the girders in the vestibule 
are shown with decoration appropriate to the 
material. 

It is probably not generally known that Gamier 
presented reproductions of the whole of the draw- 
ings of the Opera House to the R.I.B.A., and 
thev are to be found in the Librarv. 
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M. HULOT^S DRAWINGS AND THE 
GRAND PRIX DE ROME. 

T>Y the courtesy of M. Bonnat, Director of the 
^ Ecole cles Beaux-Axts, Paris, the set of drawings 
which carried off the Grand Prix de Borne in 1901 
were lent for exhibition at the galleries of the Insti- 
tute for about a week from Friday, 14th March. 
The selection of M. Hulot's drawings was a 
happy conception, as his woik is already known to 
us through the magnificent series which he made 
of the Acropolis and Temples of Selinus exhibited 
four or five years ago in the galleries of the old 
Water-colour Society. This is also the first time 
that the actual drawings for the Grand Prix have 
ever left Paris, and the occasion is very oppor- 
tune, as it will have enabled students to see the 
nature and amount of work required in Paris for 
a similar prize which will shortly be given to Eng- 
lish architects in the competition for the new 
English Travelling Studentship in Borne. The 
French Travelling Students have, of course, the 
tradition of nearly two centuries in the production 
of such Avork, for the first Grand Prix was given 
in 1720, and, although there have been seven occa- 
sions on which it was not awarded, tip to the present 
day 192 Grand Prix students have been elected. 

M. Hulot, whose drawings have been exhibited, 
was a pupil of Marcel Lambert. Grand Prix of 1873, 
who for his Ofvoi *' of the fourth year of his stu- 
dentship selected the Acropolis of Athens, and 
sent measured dratvings of ail the buildings of the 
Acropolis, with a conjectural restoration of them. 
It Avould be difficult, therefore, to find a better 
authority on tlie subject of Greek architecture, and 
31. Hulot evidently profited much in the excellent 
training he received. 31. Hulot, who was born in 
Pans in 1871, entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
1888, and passed into the first class in 1891 ; in the 
following years lie carried off seven important 
prizes and was fiv'e times admitted ev loge, viz. 
as a Grand Prix competitor. As in 1900 he cairied 
off tlie prize founded by the American architects 
who had studied inPari.s, it was a happy coincidence 
that the subject given in 1901 should be *' The 
American Academy in Paris,'’ of which the pro- 
gramme is appended [p. 348]. 

In order to compete for the Grand Prix, the 
student must be of French nationality, under 30 
years ofageonthelst January preceding the com- 
petition, not mairied, and must be recommended 
as capable by his ])ation or professor. There are 
two preliminary competitions ; from the first are 
exempt those who have been logistes. viz. competi- 
tors in preAuous competitions for the Grand Prix or 
Avho have been awarded important medals or prizes 
in the first class of the Ecole. For the first com- 
petition the programmes setareofa simple charac- 
ter. such as the principal entrance doorway to a 
museum, library, or hippodrome, or the fautde of a 
theatre. Twelve hours are given, 9 a.m.-9 p.ni., 


and the design is worked out in the school in sepa- 
rate recesses, called loges, about four to five feet 
wide and the same depth, each recess being lighted 
by a trindoAv and all controlled by an inspector or 
guardian. The number of students selected in this 
first competition depends on the number already 
exempted so that the total number in the second 
competition shall not exceed sixty. 

In the second competition the programme is 
more extended, and the subject maybe the vesti- 
bule and staircase of a museum, a maritime prefec- 
ture, a palace for the Institute of France, or a 
design for a national and colonial exhibition by the 
side of a river or lake : in all cases in the pro- 
grammes are laid down the requirements, the area 
to be covered, and the scale for the drawings. 
Twenty-four hours is gi^^enfor this competition, viz. 
9 a.m. to 9 a.m. on the folloAving day, [To Avork 
all night is not unusual in the French ateliers ; the 
students Avho are behindhand in their work and 
the comrades who are going to assist them go out 
before midnight to sup, and then return toAvork till 
the small hours of the morning, Avhen other students 
come in to stretch the drawings on the strainers 
and paste on the grey borders.] The drawings for 
this second competition are all made in the loges 
under superAusion, and are handed in as soon as 
they haA'e completed them. 

From the sets of designs made in this second 
competition, not more than ten are selected for 
the final competition, wdiich takes place in separate 
studios in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Four day& 
and three nights are given to prepare the design 
for the Grand Prix. In this case the programme 
is still more extended, and the subject may be a 
museum of artillery, a palace for exhibitions and 
fetes, a Burlington House for the learned Societies, 
a palace of justice, a palace for the goAxrnor of 
Algeria, a school of medicine, or the A estibules and 
staircase for a royal palace. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day the com- 
petitors make tracings of their designs" which they 
are allow'ed to take aAvay Avith them ; the drawings 
are then collected by the secretary or inspector 
of the school, and tracing paper is pasted all over 
them and the stamp of the Institute affixed tf> 
the tracing. 3Vhen thus protected they are handed 
back to the Iogiste’^,\y]\o take them to their respectiA^e 
studios in the school, but are not alloAved to take 
them aAA'ay : they may be called for at anA" time, 
and are eA'entiially exhibited Avith the finished 
■projfts. The tiacing^ already made enable the 
student to set out his design in the atelier AA'he re he 
has been trained, and to obtain the adAuce of his^ 
pation or professor, students may also call in 
the assistance of their comrades to black in plans, 
etc., but none of the studies made out of theschool 
are allowed to be taken into their school studios. 

The period allotted for the execution of the com- 
pleted design {p/ojd i‘endu) is 110 days, nearly 
four months, or fifteen weeks and iiA'e days. 
[As feAv of the students Avould be able to maintain 
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themselves through so long a period , they return to 
the offices where they have already been working, 
and it is in this way that they acquire their ac- 
quaintance with actual building construction.] It 
has already been felt, however, that the logistes 
should receive some kind of indemnity during this 
competition, and the sum of 200 francs is given to 
them. The painters and sculptors get 300 francs, 
as they have to employ models, who alone are ad- 
mitted into the studios. 

Those who saw M. Hulot's drawings in the 
Institute Galleries will be able to judge of the 
nature and the amount of work required from the 
students in the allotted time. They do not go 
to their studios regularly, however ; in fact, I am 
informed that the drawings by M. Hulot were 
done in seventy-three days. The logistes have 
first to study their designs at the atelier, fre- 
quently done in the evening, and they have also 
to earn their living in various offices. It is only, 
therefore, when they have quite decided the 
principal elements of the plan that they start the 
finished drawings in the school studio. 

All the drawings are required to be inked in or 
coloured, the walls of the plans being always tinted 
black ; and the correct shading at 4.5^ is always 
adhered to. It is not the custom to project the 
shadows of the buildings roofed in, as is occasionally 
done here in England. If the building is raised on 
a plinth the shadow of the whole block may be 
tinted in. 

The programme set in 1901 required in addition 
to the main building a series of isolated blocks for 
the studios, and the variety of design and composi- 
tion of M. Hulot ’s “ envoi were of great interest, 
especially when we remember that in his restora- 
tion of the town of Selinus there was a similar 
variety of design in the houses perched on the 
slope of the hill of the Acropolis, as if in recollection 
of his Grand Prix design. 

So far we have dwelt only on the competition. 
It maybe interesting now to inquire into the future 
career of the Grand Prix student when in Rome, 
his further travels, and the work he is expected to 
be engaged upon at the Villa Medicis and to trans- 
mit to the Ecole des Beaux -Arts. 

The award of the Grand Prix is made known 
about the middle of September, and all the draw- 
ings with the original sketch are exhibited after- 
wards at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The prize- 
holders are required to leave Paris on the 20th 
December to visit Genoa, Milan, Florence, or other 
towns, and to reach Rome not later than the 20th 
January. On their arri\al they proceed at once to 
the ^illa Medicis and call on the Director, who is 
always a painter or a sculptor. They deliver their 
official papers to him and he gives a lecture on the 
regulations and rules of the Villa. They then 
take possession of the rooms allotted to them. 
The rooms are large and lofty, and constitute their 
bedroom, sitting-room, and studio. With the ex- 
ception of the morning coffee, all the students take 


their meals together at one common table. AVhen 
the A^lla is full there will be four architects, four 
painters, four sculptors, four engravers, three 
medallists, and two music composers. 

Every travelling student on leaving Paris is given 
600 francs for the cost of his journey to Rome, a 
like sum being given when he returns home to 
Paris on the termination of his studentship. The 
annual payment to each student is 2,310 francs, of 
which 300 is retained in reserve ; and in addition the 
sum of 1,200 francs is put down for the meals. 
Besides this there are other payments, 50 francs 
for excavations in the first two years, 600 francs 
in the third year, and 300 francs for the last year. 
Architects who go to Athens receive a special in- 
demnity of 800 francs. 

AVhen in Rome the students have to return to 
the ATlla by midnight. Students are not allowed to 
leave Rome without the permission of the Director, 
and the first year they are only allowed to travel in 
Central Italy ; in the second year they may extend 
their journey to Italy generally and 8icily, and in 
the third year Greece is included. AVhen travelling 
they receive 267.50 francs per month because they 
have to pay for board and lodging and cost of 
travelling. The work required from the students 
and transmitted to Paris at the end of each year is 
the following : — 

In the first year ; (A) General Studies, and (B) 
Special Studies of details of some ancient monu- 
ment of Rome and Central Italy ; four sheets, 
quarter scale. 

In the second year four sheets of details of (A) 
Ancient Alonuments in Italy, one of which must be 
shaded and the second the same subject restored, 
and (B) some details of the Renaissance. In the 
third year (A) two drawings in detail, quarter full- 
size, of some ancient monument in Italy, Sicily, or 
Greece, and in addition drawings showing the 
etat actuel of the whole or part of the monument : 
and (B) Decorative details, external or internal, oi 
cnsenibles of the architecture of the Aliddle Ages 
and the Renaissance. 

In all these cases the draAvings remain the pro- 
perty of the student and are returned to him, but 
he is required to supply tracings of all of them to 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. As a fact they form 
only a portion of the work done by the students 
during their stay in the three countries. 

In the fourth year the student has to measure 
some ancient building or assemblage of buildings in 
Italy, Sicily, or Greece, and to send drawings of the 
(‘tat act n el, with conjectural restoration of the same, 
and various details. This must be accompanied 
by an historical description of the buildings and a 
report of the work. These drawiuirs become the 
property of the State, but they are allowed to pub- 
lish them, and in doing so are assisted from the 
funds of the Institute of France. 

Mauv of these publications are in the Library of 
the R.I.B.A., and among them may be mentioned 
the Therma) of Caracaila by Blouet, the Thermae 
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of Diocletian by Paulin, the Temples ot Olympia 
by Laloux, Delphi by Tournaire, Pergamon by 
Pontremoli, Selinonte by Hulot, Delos by ^enot, 
Spalato by Hebrard, and ^gina by Gamier. 

On their return to Paris, generally at about the age 
of thirty-four, the Grand Prix students may receive 
a post "as inspector of one of the Government 
buildings with a small salary, which enables them 
to start an office and commence work on their 
own account ; but unless they have private means 
they are sometimes hard put to it. Gamier, I 
believe, was in very low water when he received a 
commission from the Prefect of the Seine to paint 
two water-colour drawings of the Hotel de Ville for 
presentation to Queen Victoria when she visited 
Paris in 1855. These drawings are now in 
the Library at Windsor Castle. The Grand Prix 
students are, however, magnificent draughtsmen, 
and during their travels must have made a 
large coliec"tion of water-colour drawings, so that 
they may be able to dispose of these. I do not 
know any instance, however, of their having thrown 
up professional practice and become artists, as is 
often the case in England. 

K. Phene Spieus, F.S.A. [E.] 

PROGRAMME OF THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
GRAND PRIX DE ROME, 1901. 

[T /'(in elation.] 

Ax American Academy in Paris. 

The United States is supposed to be organising in Paris 
a buildincr to receive the nio'-t distinguished scholars of the 
Uiiivt'rdties during their sojourn in Paris in order to carry 
out their '-eieiititic, literary, archeological, and artistic 
^tudles. They have secured an important site, slightly on 
the slope, neai the Bois de Boulogne, from the expropriated 
land ot the fortilicatioiis. It is desired that the building 
should be an Institute similar to the one we owe to the 
liberality of President Thiers’ si'.ter, to the French Academy 
in Rome, to the Arehseologioal School in the same city, and 
to oar “ Ecole dWthtnes.” 

The voiing men staying there would be pursuing .studies 
to their own liking : they arc no longer pupils, but young 
masters who are already trained and able to undertake 
personal work in the different lines in which they have 
Specialised. 

They would live in the most complete freedom, curtailed 
onlv by the necessities of d(‘cency essential to the dignity of 
such an establBhment, ^\hich to some extemt includes life 
in common. 

There would be, near the only entrance of a large garden, 
a building to contain the common rooms — that is, a kind of 
club, with a largi' rcfttaurant and table d’hnte, also private 
dining-room, cafe, lecture-rooms, meeting-rooms and re- 
ception-rooms, exhibition-room for ancient works of art, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and engravings, to be 
Used for studyinL^ purposes : other rooms for exhibition of 
new works before their d(‘sj>atch ; a small concert -room for 
musical studies, and lecture-room for literaiy’, historical, or 
scientific men ; collect ion -rooms to receive specimens or 
objects useful to the scientific studies of the j/ensionnaires. 
The whole to be accompanied by vestibule*:, waiting-rooms, 
lifts, and all necessary servants’ quarter*?. 

A special building — which would include, besides large 
livmg-rooms, large reception-rooms for official parties given 
to giiests of the American colony and to Parisian society 
connected with the institution — would be u*'ed as a house 
for the Director and his family. Servants’ quarters. 


coachhouses and stables, and aU that is necessary to a 
large house would complete the building. 

About twenty members would be provided with rooms 
for their studies, although they would live outside in private 
“ pensions ” or hotels. 

Buildings for young men whose profession does not re- 
quire much room, and who would be satisfied with small 
flats on cliflerent floors of two to three rooms each, would be 
provided ; they should have complete arrangements for 
comfort and convenience, and should be pleasing and well 
designed. These bmldings would contain about forty 
separate and independent flats. 

Twenty detached pavilions of varying sizes would be 
provided for artists, with studios and special accommoda- 
Uon— a few might be grouped so as to be used by three or 
four colleagues. 

Twenty small houses for scientific men w'ould require 
laboratories and varied aspects. 

Porter’s lodge, small stables, coachhouse for general use, 
spaces for sporting purposes, shelters, music pavilion, and 
decorative monuments would complete the composition, 
and woody and garden -hke surroundings would frame these 
small houses. The whole should be treated in a decorative 
and architectural way. 

The site is 200 metres one way, and 400 the other way 
(the long axis being north-south). Scale 0.002 m. for the 
plan, one elevation and two explanatory sections ; schemes 
should be presented double scale, 0.004 m. 

In the plan walls must be tinted by brush or inked in ; 
elevationb washed in or inked in. 


Honours and Appointments. 

Me. W. D. CARiiE, F.S.A. [F.], has been granted His 
Majesty’s Royal licence and authority to accept and 
wear the insignia of Knight of the First Class of the 
Order of St. Olaf, a distinction conferred upon him by 
the King of Norway in recognition of his work in con- 
nection with Trondhjem Cathedral. 

Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu [M.], President of 
the Huguenot Society of London, has been appointed 
by His Majesty's sanction Knight of Grace of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England. This distinction 
is highly prized amongst philanthropists in connection 
with ambulance, hospital, and other charitable work. 
^Ir. Roumieu, wlio has been repeatedly elected a Mem- 
ber of the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
is a son of the late Robert Lewis Roumieu, a greatly 
respected Fellow of the Institute and sometime ^lember 
of the Council. His great-grandfather, Abraham 
Roumieu, was an architect in practice in London in 
1769. 


Books Received. 

Building Construction, in 2 voD. Vol. II. "The Architects’ 
Library.] By John H. Markliam ' .1. , Edwin Gunn [A.1, 
Alan G. James, Herbert A. Satchell i'E.], F. M. Simpson 
[F. J. D. Crace [Bon. J.]. Witli X42 illustrations. 8o. 
Loud. 1913. 10s. Od. net. [Longmans, Green A Co., 

39 Paternoster Row.] 

Curtis on the Valuation of Laud and Houses. 4th edit., re- 
arranged, revised, and enlarged. By Sydney A. Smith, 
F.SI. 8o. Lond. 1912. \ Estates Gazette, 34 and 35, 

Kirby Street, Charles Street, Hatton Garden. 

Light and Illumination. Their Use and Misuse. A few 
General Recommendations. Reprinted from “The Illu- 
minating Engineer.” Large 8o. Lond. 1913. 3d. net. 

[A acher & Sons, Ltd., Westminster House, S.W." 

British Fire Prevention Committee— Red Book ^ No. 174.— 
Fire Tests with Roof Coverings of Asbestos Cement Corru- 
gated Sheets : Report. 8o. Lond, 1913. 2s. 6d. [8 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall] 



CATALOGUE OF THE DEAWINGS ATTEIBUTED TO INIGO JONES, 
PRESEEVED AT WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 

AND AT CHATSWORTH.^ 

By J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. [P.] 


I T is evident that these collections are two 
portions of what was originally one collection, 
inasmuch as certain drawings in each supple- 
ment some of those in the other. Their history 
appears to be as follows : John Webb, who was 
a pupil and assistant of Inigo Jones, and who 
married a kinswoman of his, and was also his 
executor, bequeathed all his library and books 
and all prints and cuts and drawings of architec- 
ture ” to his son William, with strict injunctions 
that they should be kept together. It is said 
that the widow of William, in spite of these in- 
junctions, disposed of the drawings, which came 
into the possession of a Mr. Oliver, the City 
Surveyor,” who, according to John Aubrey (in his 
Lives), “ hath all his papers and designs [i.e. those 
of Inigo Jones], not only of St. PauFs Cathedral, 
&c., and the Banqueting House, but his designs of 
all Whitehall, suitable to the Banqueting House ; 
a rare thing, which see.” It is almost certain that 
the drawings thus referred to were those which 
John Webb left by will to his son, and also those 
which are now at Worcester College and Chats- 
worth. It is beyond dispute that some years later 
a large part of the drawings were in the possession 
of Lord Burlington, and the remainder in that of 
Dr. Clarke of All Souls' College, Oxford ; but how 
these respective owners acquired them is not 
known. Lord Burlington’s collection descended 
to the Dukes of Devonshire ; the late Duke made 
over the bulk of it to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, but he retained those connected 
with the Palace at Whitehall. They are now at 
Chatsworth and are dealt with in the following 
catalogue [p. 355]. Dr. Clarke, who died in 1736, be- 
queathed his collection to the Library of Worcester 
College. f From the outset the drawings were attri- 
buted to Inigo Jones : Aubrey refers to them as his ; 
both Campbell and Kent assume the same author- 
ship, and everyone who has subsequently dealt 
with them has followed the same lead. But it 
only requires a careful study of those signed by 
Jones and by Webb respectively to enable the 
inquirer to distinguish with comparative ease 
between the draughtsmanship of the two men. 
The results of a prolonged scrutiny are given in the 
following catalogue, from which it will be seen that 
comparatively few can be safely assigned to Jones, 
by far the greater number being by Webb. 

The numbering of the drawings at Worcester 

* Inigo Jones : a Life of the Architect, by Peter Cunning- 
ham, 1848. Printed for the Shakespeare Society, 
t Dicticniary of National Biography, under Inigo Jones, 


College was done for the present purpose ; those 
at Chatsworth were probably numbered from the 
outset. 

The drawings at the Royal Institute formed 
the subject of a paper in the Journal for the 
18th March 1911. The drawings for the Palace at 
Whitehall are fully described in an article by the 
present writer published in the Architectural 
Review of June 1912. 

WORCESTER COLLEGE DRAWINGS. 

SERIES I. (Miscellaneous). 

1 . Half plan of the Star Cham])er, to a large scale. 

Endorsed in Inigo Jones’s handwriting for the 
Modell of the Starr Chamber, 1617.” 

2. The other half of the same plan 

On June 22, 1617, Chamberlain writes to Sir Dudley 
Carleton : She [the Queen] is building somew hat 
at Greenwich w'"‘' must be finished this Sommer. 
Yt is saide to be some curious devise of Inigo 
Jones, and will cost above 4000li but he hath 
another modell or platforme for a new" starchamber 
w'"'' the Kyng wold faine have don yf w"e could 
find monie.” State Papers, Dow. James I., vol. 
xcii. 

There is a council w'arrant, dated June 27, 
1619, for payment to Inigo flones of £37, for 
making tw"o several models, the one for the Star 
Chamber, the other for the Banqueting House. 
(Quoted in London Past and Present by Wheatley 
and Cunningham, hi. 304.) 

The drawings for the Banqueting House are at 
Chatsworth Xos, 52 and 53. 

The Starre Chamber is a chamber at the one 
end of Westminster Hall. Minedien^ ed. 1617. 
This place is called the Star C'hamber. because the 
roof thereof is decked with the likeness of stars 
gilt. Stoic, p. 175. {London Past and Present.) 

3. Plan of the same building to a smaller scale (11 feet 

to the inch), showing the compartments of the 
ceiling. 

Title in later hand Star Chamber.’* 

4 . Elevation of the same building, to the ^ame scale. 

5. Section of the same building, to the same scale. 

The principal room is 76 feet long, 55 feet wide and 
55 feet high. 

3, 4 , and 5 are draw n by John Webb. 

6 . Elevation of a clock-turret, Whitehall, risinir above 

an embattled parapet. Scale 5 feet to the inch. 
The plan is on the reverse. 

Title in Inigo Jones's writing, ‘‘June 1, 1627, for the 
Clokehouse Whight hale.” 

7. “The Designe of y' Chirurgians Theater 1636 ” (in 

Webb's wTiting). 

Tw’o plans and an Elevation. 

The Barber- surgeons’ Hall, with which the 
theatre was in connection, stood in Monkw’ell 

3 A 
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Street, City. Horace Walpole, in mentioning the 
theatre, says “ Surgeons' Hall is one of his [Inigo 
Jones's] best works. It was pulled down in 1783. 

" The theatre is commodiously fitted with four 
degrees of cedar seats, one above the other, in 
elliptical form, adorned with the figures of the 
seven Liberal Sciences, the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, and a bust of King Charles I. The roof 
is an elliptical cupola.” Hatton, p. 597. {London 
Past and Present, i. 102.) 

8 . ” Celing of the Creat Staire Wilton” (Inigo Jones's 

writing). 

Plan and Sections ; dimensions figured. 

Wilton House in Wiltshire, the seat of the 
Earls of Pembroke. There is an elevation of one 
front of Wilton in the Hevonshire-Burlington Col- 
lection, at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

9. “ Ceding of y*' C ountes of Penbrooke bedchaber ” 

(Inigo Jones's writing). 

Flan and Section ; dimensions figured. 

The original designs in the panels have been 
covered with slips pasted over them, on which 
the finished designs are drawn. The original 
designs bore some likeness to that of the Cabinet 
room (No. 10 ). 

10 . “ Ceding of y^ Cabbinett roome ” (Inigo Jones’s writ- 

ing). 

Plan and Section ; dimensions figured. 

11. “ Ffor y‘ Seeling in y' Cabinett Roome Wilton. 1649 ” 

(.John Webb’s writing). 

Flan and Section ; dimensions figured. 

Alternative sketches for particular features, with 
letters of reference. Profiles of some of the 
mouldings, to a larger scale. 

12 . “■ Ceding of y‘ Countes of Camarvons bedchilber ’ 

(Inigo Jone.s's writing), 
plan ami Section ; dimensions figured. 

The (buntesd of Carnarvon was Anna Maria, 
eldest daughter of Philip. Earl of Pembroke. 

13 . Ceding of y' Countes of Camarvons withdrawing 

roome " (Inigo Jones.’s writing). 

Plan and section ; dimensions figured. 

Note in pencil by John Webb '' for y® Co. 
Camarvons withdrawing roome.” 

14 . ‘‘ Ceding of y jias^age roome in to y' garden 

(Inigo Jone'^'^ writimr). 
plan and section ; dimensions figured. 

15 . Plan of a ceiliim. unnamed. 

The dimensions uf the room are figured, 35 feet by 
22 feet. Pnjbably by Inigo .Jones. 

Pencil sketches on reverse. 

16 . Elevation of half a front. Somer.set House. 

Title, in John Webb's writing, " Upright of y 
Pallace at So. Hou^e 1638. not taken.’’ 

The general treatment of the elevation is some- 
what similar to that of some of the Whitehall 
designs. 

17 . Plan and elevation of one front of Somerset House. 

Titles, in John Webb’s writing ; 

*’ Croundplatt of y^ Pallace at Somerset Hou. 
y Second Appartiment : 1638," and 

*’ Upright of y Pallace at So. Ho, y“ second 
designe 1638." 

The facade measures 540 feet in length. 

At the foot of the drawing is written in a later 
hand, “ Inigo Jones.” 


There are more careful drawings of this plan 
and elevation at Chatsworth, Nos. 54, 55. 

18. Details of doors and windows, etc., to a larger scale, 

with reference letters corresponding to letters on 
No. 17. 

Notes in Webb's writing : 

“ This is y® just height of y“ J story as it answers 
with y*" rest of y^ front.” 

“ These two windowes are one next y^ other in 
y® designe and are just of y’ same distance as 
they are in y‘ said designe.” 

“ This is y® just distance as it is in y® designe 
though there bee a window with pillers in place 
of this window with Cartooses.” 

“ This is y just distance as it is in y^ designe.” 

There are drawings connected with Somerset 
House in the Burlington -Devonshire Collection at 
the R.I.B.A., viz. : — 

A window for the Queen's chapel, dated 1632. 

A cistern, dated 1632. 

A chimney-piece, dated 1636, 

Somerset House (the old building) was begun 
by the Protector Somerset soon after the death 
of Henry YHI. (1547). On his attainder and 
death (January 1552) it became the property of 
the Crown. James I. granted it to his Queen, 
Anne of Denmark, and Charles I. to his Queen, 
Henrietta Maria. Inigo Jones built a chapel 
1632-35. The above drawings, dated 1638, were 
not carried out. Inigo Jones died here in 1652. 

In the John Thorpe collection, pp. 87, 88, at the 
Soane Museum, is a plan of the courtyard ad- 
joining the Strand, and an elevation of the Strand 
front, both apparently surveys. Among the 
Smithson drawings (Coke Collection, No. 31) is a 
plan of the whole palace and gardens, from the 
Strand to the River, The date of this drawing is 
probably about 1619. One courtyard is called 
‘‘ the newe aditions at Somersctt house.” Kyp’s 
view (pub. 1709) agrees with Smithson’s plan, 
save that a part of the garden front had by then 
been rebuilt. On Smithson's plan the house is 
called the queenes house.” The dimensions of 
the coiirt adjoining the Strand do not tally on 
Ihorpe s and Smithson's plans, yet a scale is drawn 
on each plan, and such dimensions as are figured 
agree with these scales. 

Ihe facades drawn bj’ Alebb scale respectively 
293 feet for half the front on No. 16, giving a 
total length of 586 feet ; and a total length of 
540 feet for No. 17. These dimensions are far in 
excess of the whole width of the garden (adjoining 
the river) shown on Smithson’s plan, which is only 
408 feet. It is impossible to say how Webb’s 
building was to have been fitted on to the old 
building. The garden front in Kvp's view' has no 
relation to Webb's elevations. 

19 . Durham House : ground plan. 

litle, in John Mei)bs writing, " Groundplatt 
Durham : Howse 2 : designe.” 

Ihe apartments are named ; see list below'. 

20. Duiliam House : upper plan. 

iitlc, in John ebb’s writing, Seconde ffloors 
Durham Howse. not taken 2 : Designe.” En- 
dorsed in Webb’s writing, " Second Designe Dur 
ham Howse not taken." ’ 

The apartments are named : see list below. 

21. Durham House : elevation. 

Title, in Webb’s writing, ‘"not taken Durham 
Howse.” 
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This is the elevation belonging to Nos. 19, 20, 
but there are two coupled columns at each end 
of the fa 9 ade, which are not shown. on the plans. 
There are flyers over the attic windows. 

22. Durham House ; another ground plan. 

Title, in Webb's writing, “ Ground Platt for Durham 
Howse 1649 (not) taken. [The “ not ” has been 
inserted.] The 3rd designe.” 

Endorsement, in Webb’s writing, ‘‘ Third 
designe for Durham Howse r am>g - not taken.’ 
There are also dimensions under the heading, 
“ Measures of y'" ffront of y*" designe of Durham 
Howse according to y ' designe taken.” 

The apartments are named ; see list below. 
The over-all dimensions of the plan are 332 feet 
by 173 feet. 


23. Durham House : upper plan of No. 22. 

Title, in Webb's writing, Plant of y'^ Second Story 
for Durham Howse (not) taken ” [the not ” 
inserted]. 

The apartments are named : see list below. For 
the elevations of this design see No. 51. 


The names of the rooms on the ground plan, A"o. 19- 


Chaplaines cham. 

Study 

Secretaryes cham. 
Study 

Back stairs Lo. side 
Private Passage to y*^ 
garden form y' Lo. 
and La. syde 
Library 
Chappie 

Apothecarys Lodg. 
Wayters Roome 
Stewards Roome 
Stewards Cha 
Stewards Clearks roome 
Study 

Private Passage to y* 
garden from y** gallery 
above 
Antich. 

Cham. 

Chamber 


housek 

housekeep. apartm^ 

Housekeeps kitchin 

Lobby 

Pa in try 

Weyho. 

Workhouse 

Bakehouse 

Buttry 

Passage to y‘ buttry 
«fe bakehouse 
Beer Seller 
Wyne Seller 
Pais try 
BoyUng place 
Great Kitchin 
Larder 

Privy Kitchin 
Larder 

backs. La. syd. 

Passage to y'* back- 
stairs. 


The names of the rooms on 
His Lo pps Cabinett 
His Lo pps Bedch. 
Private dyning roome 
to serve both his 
Lo pps and Ladyes 
appartim^ 

Her Ladiships Cabinett 
Her Ladiships Bedch. 
Withdrawing roome to 
her Ladish. bedch. 
Pallet roome 
Gallery 

Backbtayre roome 
Backstayr 
Page’s roome 
Cabinett 

Camera [for Lo. Her- 
bert, erased} 

Rooms of State (twice) 
Camera (twice) 

Cabinett (twice) 
Backstaire 

Antich. Lo. Herberts 
appartmt 


the vpper floor, No. 20- 
Withdr. chamber 
Dressing roome 
Bedch. 

Houseke s Dyning 
roome 
Lobby 

Bedch (thrice) 

Antich. 

Study (twice) 

Lobby 
Bakers ch. 

Butler chamber 
Lobby 

Chamb. (twice) 

Cabi (twice) 

Passage Gallery or 
Great Chamber 
Passage 

Chamber (twice) 
Cabinett (twice) 
Lobby 
Paistry man 
Cooks roome. 


The names of the rooms on the ground plan. No. 22- 
The outward walls in y'^ lower story are 4 fo: in y® 
second 3 fo: 4. The division walls below 2 fo: 4 
above 2 fo: 


Secretary Cham. 

Cab. 

his study 
Survey'’^ cham. 

Study 
Library 
Chapl: ch. 

Study 

Chappie 

Bottlehouse 

HaU 

Entrata 

Wayters dyning roome 
Paintry 

Stewards dyning roome 
Stewards study 
Stewards ch. 

Receiver generail ch. 
Cab. 

his study 
Antich. 

Receiver of y** west his 
ch. or rather y® 
auditors 
Study 

Under housekeper 
Werk house 
Bakehouse 

Passage to bring in 
Beere & meale 


Weyhouse 
Beere Seller 
Buttry 
Ale Seller 

Passage from y* offices 
to y- Hall (twice) ^ 
Wyne Seller 
Paistry 
Larder (twice) 

Privy kitchin 
Crreat kitchin 
Passage from y® wood- 
yard 
Larder 
Woody ard 
Lo. backstayre 
Stayr for y® serv** 
roomes 
y*^ gardiner 
La. back stay re 
Kitchin garden 
Garden towards y® 
Thames 

m** if ye grounde will 
yield it to gayne y® 
back of these chimneys 
beyond y® upright of 
y® building 


The naines of the rooms on 

the upper floor. No. 23. 

Lo. Bedch: 

Dressing Roome 

Stooleroome 

La backstayre roome 

Cabinett 

Stooleroome 

Wayting roome 

Wayting roome 

Ladyes Backstayre 

Pall, for La. syde 

roome 

Pall for Lo. s^^de 

Pallat roome Lo: 

Lo. Bed. 

Pallat roome La: 

Stoo. Roome 

Dressing Roome 

Study 

Privy cham. 

La. backst 

Lo: backstayre roome 

Women’s roome 

Lo backstayre 

La. Wardrobe 

Lo. Wardrobe (twice) 

Lo. backstayre room 

La. backstayre 

Lo. backbtayre 

Womens roome 

Lo. wurdrobe 

Ladyes wardrobe 

Wardrobe 

Presence upp to y* 

Paintry man 

Roofe 

Cheife Baker 

Great chamber upp to 

Butler 

y‘ Roofe 

Upper house keeper 

This stayre rises no 

Entrata 

higher 

Porters roome 

Presence upp to y® 

Mr of y® Horse 

Roofe 

Paistry man 

Privy Ch. 

Cooks roome 

La. Ch. 

Kitchiners 


Gallery in y mediane(?). 

This stayre as well up to y^ gallery as downe to 
y® garden. 

This stayre & y‘ on y' other syde wh answers to 
it rise on higher then this story. 

This stayre to lead upp to y® gallery above. 

There had been a house, the residence of the 
Bishops of Durham, on this site since the thirteenth 
century. After some vicissitudes, the then exist- 
ing house was given by Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop 
of Durham, to Queen Elizabeth, who retained it 
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durina her life, and allowed Sir Walter Raleigh 
to live there. After her death Raleigh, who had 
been in (K-cupation about twenty years, was de- 
]>rived of it, and it was restored to the see of 
Durham. In the year 1640 Lord Keeper Coventry 
died in the best portion of the house, and what 
remained of it was subsequently obtained by 
Thilip, Earl of Pembroke, for whom Webb made 
these designs, which were never carried out. The 
remains of the old house were swept away early 
in the reign of George III., and the brothers Adam 
built the Adelphi on the site. (See London Past 
and Present, i. 542.) 

From the fact that ‘‘ not has been inserted 
before taken in the titles of the third design, 
it would appear that the carrying out of that 
scheme was, for a time at any rate, seriously con- 
templated. 

24, College of Phy&ician& : Panelling. 

Endorsement in Webb’s writing Wainscot t & 
mould", for ye Consultation roome at Phisitions 
Col ledge 1651 " : “ not taken ” (added in lighter 
ink). Title in Webb's writing Wainscott for y^' 
Consultation roome at Phisitions Colledge.” 
There are no moulds given. The drawing shows 
three >ides of a panelled room. It is signed '‘Jo. 
Webb " in two places. 

Compare thL panelling with that in the Lining 
room at Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough, also 
ascribed to Webb. 

25, College of PhyMciaiis : Libiaiy. 

Endorsement in Webb's writing, " The Library 
PhLitions Collediie 1651, not taken.” 

Title in Webb'b writing, “The Plant of the 
Library Phisitions CoUedge 1651.” 

Plan and elevation of one end. Signed “Jo 
Webb." 

26, College of Physicians, Library. 

Elevation'- of two long sides. Signed "Jo Webb.’ 

The'^e designs, must have been made for the 
building at Amen Corner, which was the head- 
quarters of the Koval College of Physicians from 
1560 until the Great Fire of 1666, after which (in 
1674) the College was removed to Warwick Lane. 
(JSee London Pa>t and Present, hi. 82.) 

27, Clan and detail ])lau and an elevation of one side of 

(apparently) a small theatre. Lrawn by Webb. 

Gn a tablet over the dour is inscribed " Prodesse et 
Lelectare. " There are busts of Thespis and 
Epic 111 U", pedcstuU tor Melpomene and Thalia, and 
niche", lor Alexander. iSophocles, Aristotle, and one 
other ( undec i])liered). 

28, Plan and elevation of a Grotto. 

Xotes in W ebb'", wilting. ”■ firottas. This Invention 
may serve tor a grotta with some rustick Loggia 
before it and being vaulted a both* ye solidenesse 
in ye middle may [-iej is made to sustayne ye 
said botle <Jc it is adoi ned with neeches answer- 
able to tho"e in ye .sycics of ye wail : within \e 
Peece may lice v«wd A a stayre made to ascend 
upp into a Tana- over ye grotta.'’ 

Gn the plan i- ” 8erly lib :> fo. 66 : a.’’ Webb's 
plan 1 - a revised version of that in ►Serlio's Archi- 
tfttina a Pe) >ij< ttiia, 5'enice, D>16. 

Note again-t the elevation “Many tymes there 
may bee a place for a building without any o])cning 
a- m a Court or in a garden or y like with [sic J fur 
adorning whereof such an Invention as this may 
bee made u-e oil in wch may bee placed statues 


& other antiquityes as ye occasion serves. Serly 
lib: 4 : fo: 137.” 

The elevation is adapted from the illustration 
referred to in Serlio. 

29 . Rough sketch of a Fountain, in pencil. 

Title in Inigo Jones’s wTiting “ fiontane di Giovanni 
maggi (V) Romano Roma 1618.” 

A more careful ink rendering of the same. 

30 . Another rendering of the same idea as No. 29 . 

31 . ‘‘For a fiountaine in a w'all at Greenwich 1637.” 

Webb’s writing ; scale drawn. 

32. Perspective sketch for a fountain of twm stories. 

Probably by Webb. 

33 . Plan, section, and elevation of a large Mausoleum (?) 

The figured dimensions " 100 fo.” etc. are apparently 
in Webb's writing. 

34 . Plan and section of an oblong room (46 feet 3 inches 

by 27 feet 9 inches), with an outside portico of six 
columns, 22 feet distant. 

35 . Plan and alternative section of the same room. 

The corners of the room differ from those on No. 34 . 

36 . Plan and section of a somewhat similar room, but 

43 feet 6 inches square. It has an outside portico 
with columns, 22 feet aw'ay. 

37 . Flan and section of a long room (111 feet by 64 feet 

9 inches), with detached columns round it. 

This evidently inspired the design for the Assembly 
Rooms at York, attributed to Lord Burlington. 

38 . Plan, elevation, and section of a cruciform church with 

equal arms and with a dome over the crossing. 
The finial on the dome resembles those on the towers 
of Whitehall Palace, series iii. 

39 . Plan of a large circular church with four squaie pro- 

jections on the axial lines. 

On the reverse are numerous "measures without*’ 
and measures within, m M ebb's wTiting. In- 
ternal diameter of church 316 feet. Width, out 
to out, 530 feet. 

40 . Elevation of No. 39 . 

41 . Section of same. 

42 . Plan, two elevations and two .sections of a church with 

a portico of columns. 

The drawing is marked in pencil in a modern hand 
Inigo Junes, but the draughtsmanship is Webb’s, 

43 . Plan of a large cruciform church with circular cast end- 

Half the plan shows a building of siiiglu span without 
aisles : the other half shows a similar building but 
with aisles outside it. The length of the larger 
design is 610 feet within. The width of the Nave 
is figured ” 55 ft. and of an inch.” The aisles 
are half this wTdth, viz,, 27 feet 6r[ inches, as also 
are the walls betwoen the main building and the 
various aisles. 

44 . Sections and elevations of No. 43 . 

One section (on left of the paper) is half the section 
through the dome and one transept, and half the 
west elevation. Another is the section through 
the chancel and its aisles, looking east. The third 
is half the section through the transept, and half an 
end elevation of the transept. 

45 . Part elevation and part section of a domed church, 

apparently an a Itei native of No. 44 . 

Another section of a church, in pencil. 
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46 . Part plan, elevation, and section of a domed church. 

Nos. 38-46 appear to be of Webb’s drawing. 

Are 43-46 sketches for rebuilding St. Paul's 
Cathedral ? 

47 . Unfinished plan of a church, with unfinished part 

elevation on the reverse. 

Dimensions etc. are in Webb's writing. 

48 . Section through the court of a large house, showing 

the facade of the court. 

There are voluminous notes as to dimensions and 
proportions in Webb’s writing on the reverse. 

49 . Another section through the court of a large house. 

50 . Central portion of No. 49 to a larger scale, 

49 and 50 are of Webb’s drawing. 

51 . External elevation, and section through the court of a 

large house. 

This is Durham House : see the plans Nos, 22 , 23 . 

52 . Plan, elevation, and section {to a small scale) of a large 

house with an arcaded central court. 

53 . Plan and elevation of a small house, with loggia on 

upper floor : resembles some of the designs in 
Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones, 

Two sketch plans in pencil. 

The writmg is Webb's. 

54 . Elevation of a house, with central block, outlying 

wings and connecting arcades. 

55 . Elevation of small house ; frontage 55 feet. 

Title in Inigo Jones’s writing “ Upright for my lo 
Matravers his house at Coatsbury 1538.” 

56 . Ground and upper plans of a small house, after the 

style of Kent's Designs of Inigo Jones. 

The rooms are named in Webb's waiting : on the 
ground floor — Hall, Kitchin, pastry, larder, 
pantry, wynter Parlor, summer Parlor, chamb. 
On the upper floor — Dyning Roome, withdrawing 
roome, Padrons chamb. study, chamb. (thrice). 

There is an elevation in the Burlington- Devon- 
shire Collection at the R.I.B.A. which almost 
agrees with these plans. 

57 . Elevation of a small house, with columned portico ; 

frontage 54 feet. 

May be by Inigo Jones. 

58 . Plan and elevation of a one-story house, with a heavy 

attic without windows. 

There is a staircase, however. 

59 . Pait plan and elevations of a large building with a 

courtyard, and a two-story open arcade on the 
outside. 

Resembles the Libreria Vecchia at ^ enice. 

60 . Alternative elevation for No. 59 . 

61 . Elevation of a large house. 

Closely resembles pi. 40, 50, vol. ii. in Kent s Designs 
of Inigo Jones. 

Probably by Webb. 

62 . Small studies fur houses (some plans, more elevations). 

One is noted “ Serlio lib. 4: fo: 155: ” but the refer- 
ence does not apply. Another is ‘‘ office of y*’ 
W’orke at Newmarkett.” 

The writing is Webb’s. 

63 . Small studies for plans of houses ; also tw'O on reverse. 

Compare similar sheet of studies in the R.I.B.A. 
collection. Webb. 


64 . Small studies for houses ; sections and elevations. 

One elevation may be for one of the plans on No. 63 . 
Another (with two t owners) resembles the central 
portion of an elevation of Whitehall Palace at 
Chatsw'orth ( 63 ). Webb. 

65 . Small studies for plans of two large houses, with outer 

courtyards. 

Also plan of a small vestibule. Webb. 

66. Studies for doorways. 

Three are named Dorick, lonick, Corinthian, 
Two others are to a larger scale in the R.I.B.A. 
Collection. 

Another is the drawing to scale of a doorw^ay and 
wall of which a figured sketch is in Folio 13 (No. 3) 
of Palladio’s Original Designs in the R.I.B.A. 
Collection, 

67 . Studies for arcades. 

68. Studies for archways. 

One is entitled, in Webb's writing, Arch in Verona. 
This is measured by y'' ancient foote.” Also 
detail of a cornice and pedestal. 

69 . Two Classic archways. 

Notes and dimensions in Webb’s writmg. 

Are these adaptations from Serho ? 

70 . Three slight studies ; one of an arcade, two of door 

ways. 

Webb’s dimensions. 

71 . Studies of windows, a door, and part of a one -story 

fa9ade. 

Against one window is a reference to ” Serly lib 3 fo: 
89: b: & 90: a,’’ but it does not apply to the 
1619 edition. Webb’s writing. 

72 and reverse. Sheet of studies, entitled in Webb’s 

writing “ private Chappells for galleries or other- 
wise.” 

Mostly from Serlio : the references apply more or less 
to the 1619 edition, but some of the plans may 
be studies founded on Serlio. The reference, on 
the reverse, to Li 4 fo: 147 should be 149. 

On one of the plans is the note '' Serlio Lib: 3: fo: 
65 b. This church hath foure entrances & y*' 
Communion Table stands in y" middle, at y" foure 
corners there may bee vestryes & over them y" 
belfryes especially in front & over y loggias may 
bee gaUeryes.” 

73 and reverse. Sheet of studies, entitled ” Wvndowes 

&c.” 

There are notes in Webb's writing on both sides of 
the paper. The references are mostly to Serho : 
there is one to " Pall fo: 82:” There are tw’o 
references to Newmiarkett,'’ one to Sr P. 
Kelligrew'’s bowse Blackfryers " and one to “ St. 
James's.” In the references to Serho the folio is 
sometimes misquoted. 

Notes in Webb’s writing : 

Vide dores — for a front where wyndowes are 
made wdth pillars or pilast — it must bee observed 
y' the bases and Capitalls of them must bee of 
another Invention & of lesse ornam* then y' 
bases k Capitalls of y'‘ principall Columnes of y** 
front yett neverthelesse y same order must bee 
always observed Ser lib 3 fo: 112. 

The middle space of this w'yndow is twice as 
much as y*" syde spaces : y-* Col a is but -J a 
diameter : therefore these manner of wyndowes 
should have y' syde spaces not lesse then 4 y 
middle ^pace nor more thent. And these manner 
of wyndowes may bee used where y*^ buildings 
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stand in narrow & straight places so y® roomes 
may have y' greater light. 

73 reverse. 

Wyndowes of y stayrcase at S" P. Kelligrews 
house. 

Blackfryers Mr Jones’ (?) designe. 

Wyndowes of first story above. 

How y- moulding wch continues under y- eaves 
of y Roofe advances y*^ head of y'' wyndowe. A. 
moulding under y Roof. Newmarket Brewhouse. 

At Newmarket the principall Cornice of y front 
is on y' syde backwards converted into 2 fascias 
& these fascias break as in this schitzo to give way 
to y' lights of y halfe story. 

74. Four small studies of “ wyndowes.” 

References, P; P: R fig; 6. P; P: R fig: 11.” 

75. Studies for Exchanges or Merchants Piazzas.” 

Voluminous notes in Webb’s writing (see below). 

The plan at the top of the paper is adapted (without 
reference) from Serlio Lib. 3, fo. 75. 

Notes in Webb’s witing : — ■ 

This designe may bee used when there is a free 
situation so y^ y*^ Porches may bee made round 
about. 

This designe may serve for a Roy all Exchange 
from a metropolis as London & y" like where y 
Piazza A shall serve for y^^ Merchants & y wall 
of wh Piazza in y lower order may be adorned 
with neeches for statues : y Porticos on y outsyde 
may form with foure streetes & round about them 
may bee shopps for tradesmen. At each corner 
there is an ovaU stayre for y' agrees best with y" 
Invention wch band in to y' second wch like- 
wise hath open porticos round about & shopps on 
each s\Me both towards y Piazza & streetes so y^ 
in both btoryes there wilbe ITb shopps or there- 
abouts the rent wherof wilbe sufficient to defray 
the charge of such a worke. 

The stayres may end above y‘ worke with some 
noble turret t with a cupola over it. 

A Merchant's Piazza. B first story. C 
'■econd story. D places to pisse in for in places 
of concourse such commodityes are necessary. 
[Then follow dimensions.] 

If ye portico bee made but uppon two sydes 
because y ends of y’ Exchange joyne to other 
buildings then instead of y portico at each end 
there may bee several shopps in add as in this 
schitzo. 

If ye shopps bee made double then at every 
3 shopps there would bee an entrance out of ye 
Portico y^ y* shopps of y middle may have 
sufficient light. 

If ye worke fronts but uppon one Streete then 
y Invention may bee accorcling to this desisne but 
there must bee wyndowes made in y half circle 
of y*-’ shopps behind to give light to y under 
passage. 

76. Three sections of buildings. 

Probably through the saloon of a house. 

77. The front of a one -story columned building. 

Probably a church. 

78. Two sections, showing features of a garden. 

79. A large plan only partly inked in. 

80. A number of drawings of the Orders etc., with letter 

press. 

81. A number of drawings of Grecian and other houses, 

doorways etc. 

Nos. 80, 81 were apparently intended for publication. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE DRAWINGS. 

SERIES II. (loose flat drawings in tra}’). 

Whitehall Palace Drawings. 

1 . Ground plan. 

Scale, 60ft. to the inch. 

2. Upper plan. 

To same scale. 

3. Second floor plan. 

To same scale. 

The overall dimensions are 1160 feet by 860 
feet. 

The square court w’as to be on the east, or 
river front ; the circular court on the west, or 
park front. The Banqueting House is towards the 
south end of the east side of the large court. 

There are plans of the ground and upper floors 
of this design at Chatsworth Nos. 86, 87- They 
are drawn to a larger scale (30 feet to the inch) 
and show a larger building, 1280 feet by 956 feet. 
They have precisely the same disposition as these 
at Worcester College, except in respect of the cir- 
cular lobbies on either side of the square court, 

Kent reproduced the Worcester College plans in 
his Designs of Inigo Jones, vol. i., but he followed 
the Chatsworth plans in the particular in wtiich 
the two sets differ. He also reversed the plans in 
the process of engraving them, so that south 
became north and vice versa. 

4. Elevations of the east and west fronts. 

The upper drawing is the west elevation ; the low’er 
the east. 

There is a small preliminary sketch (by Webb) ot 
half of one of these elevations at Chatsworth (No. 
80, reverse). 

There is a detail of the ground story of one of 
the corner pavilions at Chatsw’orth, No. 82. 

The elevation of the south (or north) front is in 
Series iii. 1. 

5. Section through western courts, looking east. 

Section through eastern courts, looking west. 

These Sections show the Banqueting House and its 
corresponding blocks. 

6 . Section through the large court, looking either east 

or west. 

The main longitudinal section is in Series iii. 1. 

Kent published the scheme represented by the 
drawings 1-6 in his Designs of Inigo Jones, vol. i, 

7. Two elevations for other schemes for the Palace. 

The upper elevation agrees with the plan of a scheme 
at Chatsworth, No. 73. 

There is a note in Webb’s writing, “To cast 
these spaces into arches and make a portico 
below towards y“ garden.” This alteration was 
developed on a drawing at Chatsworth, No. 80. 

The lower elevation agrees with the plan for 
another scheme at ('hats worth, Nos. 68 , 69 . 

There is a note in Webb’s wTiting To make 
this front of three continued storyes.” 

8. Modern copy of ground plan. 

9. Modern copy of upper plan. 

10. Mounted tracing of ground plan. 

11 . Mounted tracing of upper plan. 
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12. Ground plan of another design, signed “ John Webb 
Archit.” 

The over-all dimensions are 1100 feet by 800 feet. 
The latter dimension is written in pencil against 
the Banqueting House (east) front. 

There is an elevation of one of the shorter fronts 
{the east) at Chatsworth, No. 66. 

There is also a plan similar to this at Chats- 
worth, No. 85. It retains the same general dis- 
position, but is varied in detail, and is somewhat 
larger. 

WORCESTER COLLEGE DRAWINGS. 

SERIES III. (on rollers). 

Whitehall Palace Drawings (except three at end). 

1. Elevation of one of the long fronts (south or north). 

There are arcades shown on the ground story at 
each end of the front ; on the ground plan there 
is an arcade only at one end. 

Longitudinal section, showing the internal courts. 

The turrets at the ends of the fronts have been added 
on small applied pieces of paper. 

These dra^vings are part of Series ii. 1-6 and are 
drawn to the same scale as ii. 4—6. 

2. Section (to a larger scale) through the central court. 

Similar to ii. 6, but more neatly drawn and more 
developed. 

3. Section, same as iii. 2, but showing variations in the 

design. 

There is a detail of part of the central block at 
Chatsworth, No. 83. 

4. Elevation of one of the short fronts of another design. 

This is practically the same as the upper elevation 
on ii. 4, 

5. Elevation of the other short front of the same design 

as No. iii. 4 . 

6 . Elevation of one of the long sides (the south) of the 

same design, 

7- Longitudinal section (looking north) of the same 
design. 

8. Transverse section through the eastern courts (looking 

east) of the same design. 

These sections, which show the courts, imply a plan 
differing largely from those in series ii. 1, 2, 3. 

9 . Elevation of same front as No. iii. 4 , but varied in 

design. 

10 . Elevation, a variant of the last. 

11. Elevation, another variant. 

12. Elevation, a variant of No. iii. 6- 

Nos. 10. 11. 12 are cut out and mounted on vellum. 

13. Longitudinal section, a variant of No. iii. 8. 

14. Elevation, a variant of Nos. 4 and 9 of this series. It 

appears to be by a more modern hand. 

15. Two drawings on one roller. 

One is endorsed in Webb’s writing “ The great 
Court opposite to y" Banquetting House,” but it 


does not connect itself with any of the drawings 
either at Worcester College or Chatsworth. 

The half facade scales 333 feet. 

The other is entitled Purfyle of y® Duke’s Pallace 
at Cobham, 1648.” 

This design was not carried out. The later 

side of the court at Cobham Hall does not 

revSenible this drawing. 

16. Elevation of part of the back of the Pitti Palace, 

Florence. 

“ Scala di Braccia Eiorentine.” 

17. Elevation of the Pitti Palace at Florence. 

Scala di Braccia Florentine.” 

THE CHATSWORTH DRAWINGS FOR 
WHITEHALL PALACE, 

The drawings are bound in a volume entitled 
Obuginal Designs for Whitehall by Inigo Jones. 

The drawings are numbered, beginning at 48. 

48. Block plan and part elevation of a scheme for White- 

hall Palace. 

The plan is sketched by hand, and shows a disposi- 
tion different from any of the other designs. It 
lies practically north and south, the north being 
at the top of the paper. The north front faces a 
large open space, or square, which extends as far 
as a cross thoroughfare, named as to the east part 
" The Strande,” and as to the west, way to St 
James’s,” North of the thoroughfare is the 

Mews,” occupying what is now Trafalarar Square. 
To the east of the palace are the ” Gardens,” to 
the south, the “ Privy Garden,” to the west the 
” Parke.” The Banqueting House is in the centre 
of the east side of the south-east court. 

There are various dimensions set out, which give 
the over- all size as 832 feet by 634 feet 6 inches. 

The drawing is dated ” Oct. 17, 1661.” The 
figures and writing are Webb’s. He must there- 
fore have been working on this design after the 
Restoration of Charles II. 

49. A ground plan of another design for the palace. 

This comprises three courts ; the two smaller are 
to the west (conf. block plan No. 56). The Ban- 
queting House is on the east side of the south 
small court, the corresponding block in the north 
court being the chapel. 

Notes in Webb’s w'riting : 

“ Under the Kings Guardchamber to make Ms 
Mat s privy Kitchin. So under the Queens,” 

In the half story over the Guardchamb. & 
presence an Appartim for y Kings Lo. Chamb. 
so over these roomes on y* Q's side.” 

“ To make a corridore about the hall.” 

Over this roome an Armary.” 

“ Over this Gallery a Library.” 

The east front was originalL intended to be a 
series of rooms, but they have been erased, only 
the names remaining. 

The over-all dimensions appear to be 696 feet by 
564 feet. 

For other drawings connected with this scheme 
see Nos, 56 (block plan), 57 (copy of ground plan), 
68 to 65 (alternative elevations)" 

50. Two plans of the Banqueting House (scale 11 feet 

to the inch). 

Titles in Webb’s wTiting : 

To lower plan, Ground platt of Banquetting 
Howse first floore.” - 'i & 

To upper plan, “ Second ffloor with v’^ manner of 
y* Seeling of y^ Banquetting House.’ 
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51. Four drawings of the timber construction of the roof 

of the Banqueting House. 

Titles in IVebb's writing : 

The Trusse of y^' hipp at y' Banquetting 
howse.” 

Trusse of y^ Roofe at y'^ Banquetting.” 

“ The backside of 3 '“ puncheon.” 

Sj’de of Roofe Banquetting howse.” 

“ Groundworke of y® Roofe at 3 "" Banquetting 
how.se.” 

52. Plan and elevation of the Banqueting House. 

ApparentU'' a preliminarj" sketch b\’ Inigo Jones. 

There is a low annex at each end. Compare 
No. 53. 

53. Elevation of the Banqueting House, bj' Inigo Jones. 

In the main this tallies with the buildinLi: as executed ; 
the central pediment was omitted, and a balustrade 
w'as adopted after the manner indicated in pencil. 
The swatrs under the top cornice are added in red 
chalk. The^" were adopted in execution. The 
pilasters at the corners of the front are actually 
two separate pilasters, not coupled as here shown. 

54 . Plan of a proposed addition to vSoraerset House. 

55. Elevation of No. 54, 

Nos. 54, 55 arc more careful versions of the design 
shown on the drawing at Worcester College, 
Oxford, i. 17. 

56. Block plan of No. 49, showing outline of the existing 

buildings. 

Compare with John Fi-^hcr's plan of Whitehall 
Palace, 1080, published bv G. Vertuc. 

57 . Ground plan, a careful copv of No. 49. 

58-65. A series of alternative elevations of the w'est 
fayade of the large court. No. 49. 

The=?e elevation^ varv in length and in detail, but 
the general disposition is the same throughout. 
No. 65 agrees more closely than the others with the 
plan, but the drawing combines the facade of the 
court with the corner pavilions of the east front. 

66. Elevation of east front of the plan at Worcester 

College, ii. 12, signed '' John Webb Archit.” 

Notes in Webb\. writing : 

I designd these uprights for the Ring at 
of an inch to tenn feete,” 

Upright of the Pallace of Whitehall for King 
Charles y' first taken but \'' tiront is to be en- 
creasedai-cording to 3 ’’ grf)undplatt John Webb.” 

This encrease " refers, no doubt, to the plan 
No. 85 

This elevation resembles the series 58-65. 

67. Part section and part faijade of another design. 

The beginning of the Banqueting Hou^e is shown on 
the extreme right. The section is taken through 
the Presence Chamber, as throne and canopy' are 
indicated. 

The style of the architecture differs from that 
of anj' of the other drawings, and this drawing 
agrees with none of the plans. It may be hy 
Inigo Jones (but ?) 

68 . Rough ground plan of another design, partH inked in. 

The notes and dimensions are in Webb's writing. 

The plan is s\'mraetrical and consists of a square 
central court with three courts above and below 
and two to the right and left. The principal 
staircase is in the middle of the lower side of the 
central court. To the right of the main plan is 
the netting out, to a larger rscale. of the left half 
of the facade at the top of the plan. This part 


plan is carefulh^ figured and on it is the follow^ing 
note. ” This court is 232 fo: 2-'J- wch compre- 
hends y^ lo spaces & 3 fo: 1' J advance at one end 
3 ’"' bod 3 ^ is 202 fo. 2' I wxh comprehends 13 spaces 
& 3 fo: P J advance on each S 3 ^de ” [ 3 "=ynch]. 

The over-all dimensions work out at 926 feet 
6 inches by 863 feet 6 inches. 

There is no room which can be identified as the 
Banqueting House. 

68 reverse. Part section of a two-stor 3 ’' building, with the 
commencement of another adjoining, arranged 
with seats in tiers. 

On the latter is the note “ upright for H of C.” 

69. Elevations, with explanator 3 ' plans, of the centra 

block and a corner pavilion of plan No. 68 . 

(Compare the plans Avith the enlarged part plan on 

68 .) 

The draughtsmanship is Webb's, as are also the 
notes and figures. 

The whole eleA'ation of the facade, embodA'ing 
these portions, is given on the Worcester College 
drawing ii. 7 (lowx^r elevation). 

There are also sketch-details of the cornices and 
kcA^stones, with reference letters to indicate their 
positions. 

The note under the corner pavilion 65 fo: 2-'” 

- so y^ the outsvde of 3 ^“ thicknesse of 3 ^^ walls at 
3 '"' Angles falls out perpendicular to 3 "*" diameter 
of y pillers." 

70. Studies for the Principall Sta^u'es, taken " on plan 

68 . 

Drawing and writing hy Webb. 

Also part of an arcade, with a mutilated note in 
Webb's Avriting. 

71. PreliminarA' sketch plan and eleA'ations, to a small 

scale, for the s?ame dcbign as No. 68. 

A '' counccll chamber is shoAvn, but no Banqueting 
House. 

Drawing and Avriting are Webb's. 

The elevations haA'c reference letters ansAvering 
to others on the plan, 

71 re Averse. Part plan (apparentW of another scheme) 
mutilated for use on other side of paper. 

72 . Plan, section and (?) elcAmtion of 3 ^*" Chappell.” 

Drawing and Avriting by Webb. 

This appears to appl}- to plan No. 49. 

There is a reference to “ Pall lib 1 fo 15.” 

73. Ground plan of another design partly inked in. 

This apix?ars to be a dcA'clopment of the plan No. 68 . 
It shoAvs a circular court. There is no room which 
can be identified as the Banqueting House. 

There is a note in Webb's Avriting against the 
right hand front. Entrata peece for use of y’ 
officers.'’ 

The oA^er-all dimensions work out as 1,050 feet 
bv 928 feet, the shorter side being of practical^ 
the same length as the longer side of No. 68. 

The upper elevation on the drawing at Wor- 
cester College ii. 7 agrees with the shorter .side of 
this plan. 

74. Tavo plans of portions of No. 73. to a larger scale. 

The plans (Avhich are not in right relationship) are of 
the large central court, Avith A'ariations, and of the 
middle court on upper part of the plan (opposite 
to the round court J. 

75 . Plan and section of the chapel or hall on No. 73, in 

the middle of the upper side of the central court. 

Webb's drawing and figures. 
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76. plan and sections of the vestibule to the round court ; 
at bottom of plan No. 73. 

Also sketches for arcades with caryatids : one is 
named the lower order of y*" round Court.’’ 

There are dimensions giving the length tfc 
bredth of y" court Cariatide.” 

Sketch for a cornice. 

The drawing, writing and figures are Webb's. 

76. reverse. Two alternative plans for a round court. 

Dimensions and writing by Webb. 

77. Plan and sections of the hall between the round and 

central courts on No. 73. 

Sections of the vestibule on No. 76. 

Sketch plan of the chapel. Ail by Webb. 

77- reverse. Plan and elevation of a house. 

Similar to the series in Kent's Designs of Inigo Jo/o -y, 
vol. ii. 

Dimensions in Webb's writing. 

78. Plans and elevation of the loggias on either side of the 

round court on No. 73. 

Alternative elevation. 

Notes in Webb's writing: “loggia di sopra 
appresso corte rotunda ” ; “ questa loggia c in 
Solaro Front of y ' quadrangular Court ; 

This Invention to serve for y" lower story all 
with round frontispeeces ” ; “ Loggia below' next 
to round Court.'’ 

79. Two elevations. The lower apparently of a corner 

pavilion on No. 73. The upper for the loggia 
tow'ards the right hand end of the front at the top 
of plan No. 73- By Webb. 

79. reverse. Partly finished elevation, similar to the lower 

elevation on No. 80. 

80, Plan and deviation of the central portion of front at 

top of No. 73. Plan on No. 74 is an intermediate 
link. 

Elev'ation, earrving out the note on the upper 
elevation, \V’orcester College, ii. 7. Adjoining 
this is a note in Webb's writing “taken for y* 
front to y garden, y pillars & ornaments being 
proportioned as in y other paper, this alteration 
is made because y space for y'‘ necches in y 
desiune .seemes to w^yde and y spaces for y' 
w^yndowes & middle Intend too narrow'.” 

80. reverse. Plan of a triangular house, wdth circular 
court : sketch deviations of particular features. 
Small sketch deviation of half the west front of 
Whitehall Palace, elaborated on the drawing at 
Wore. Coll. ii. 4. 

Notes and dimen'^ions in Webb's writing. 


81. Sketches for various friezes. 

The allocation of each is indicated : as there are 
references to “ y round court,” they were probably 
connected with the plan No. 73. 

The drawing and writing are Webb's. 

82. Detad of doorway and window'. 

Apparently the detail of part of corner pav'iiioii 
on Wore. Coll. ii. 4. 

Webb’s writing on back. 

83. DetaQ of doorw'ay and windows. 

This is part of the central block on the section 
Wore. Coll. hi. 3. 

There are notes on the rev'erse in Webb's writ- 
ing, with the title “ Fa data in great e, front of y 
insyde of y hr.st court.” 

84. Tw'o sketch elevations for parts of the courts on No. 73. 

The upper sketch is entitled in Webb’s writing for 
y" K A Q Courts." 

The low'er is part of a rectangular court. Com- 
pare No. 7' , where caryatids are shown : the 
dimension of the arches from centre to centre is 
19 feet 9 inches in each case. 

Drawings and writing by Webb. 

85. Plan of the Palace. 

This is the alternative plan referred to on the 
elevation No. 66. It is of the same general dis- 
position as the plan Wore. Coll. ii. 12, but some- 
what larger, and the detail is difierent. 

There is a title in Webb’s writing “ Ground Plant 
of the Pallace of Whitehall for King Charles y 
first, taken, John Webb Archit.” 

The Banqueting House is on the left part of the 
bottom front, and is figured 110 feet by 55 feet. 

The over-all dimensions are, by scale, 1,110 feet 
by 900 feet. 

86. Ground plan of the Palace. 

87. Upper plan of the same. 

These two plans agree w'ith those at W^orcester 
College, ii. 1, 2. except in regard to the central 
lobby on each side of the Mpiare court. They are 
drawn to a larger scale, and the ov'cr-all dimensions 
are larger, being figured on No. 87 as 1,280 feet 
by 956 feet. 

88 (not numbered). Plan of a long narrow house. 

89. Elevation of the last. 

There are also four plans and elevations of the Louvre, 
entitled “ Plan du Cha^teau du Louv're Du Dessing 
du Cavalier Bernini. ' 


/: 
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REYIEWS. 

JACOBEAN AECHITECTEEE AND 
INIGO JONES. 

Jacfleon Anliltcciuic civd the Vd(.)‘k of Inigo Jones in 
tic Ea)hcr Style. JIhisiratcd n ith 14 x>lcites and 4 ap- 
pcndicifs. hy Ajtlni)' T, Bolton [F.]. Price Is, net. 

. I iihliJud at 2S Vicitria Stieet, 

A caieful peiiisal and xe-peinsal leave ns in con- 
sideiable donbt as to the real intention of the 
author of this essay. Not an analytical study of 
Jacobean architecture apparently, since he ofiers 
no explanation of its genesis, its phases, or distinc- 
tive features. Not analysis or exemplification of 
the known work of Inigo Jones, from which 
comparisons might be drawn with the many things 
uncertainly attributed to that Master, since no 
such attempt is made. Still less any definite appli- 
cation of his most interesting, careful, and useful 
chronological Appendix to the foregoing essay, 
vhich is lull of value. He arrives at, and states, 
it is true, certain conclusions, and ends with ‘‘ The 
conclusion of the ^\hole matter is that we inherit 
from this half-century some antique and lovely 
English homes, and derive therefrom a pleasure 
that is certainly no meie outceme of sentimental 
associations. Places like Fountains Hall, Abbots’ 
Hospital, Kirby Quadrangle, ^’t. John’s, Warw’ick, 
Mc} n's Park, and the Garden Front of 8t. John’s, 
Oxford, picduce an impression that no prejudg- 
ment can efface.” 

As a statement of a happy fact, no one is likely to 
quarrel witli this, except mildly perhaps with the 
apparent irony of the Cjualification as homes ” of 
one or tvo names in the list. But if this absolutely 
innocuous, and, as far as we are ccncerned, indis- 
putable view IS really the conclusion of the whole 
matter, Avhat a deuce of a journey we have had to 
arrive at it. And have all the knowledge, enthusi- 
asm, and research of the author teen employed to 
bring us only there ? He does not do himself full 
justice, and* that is a pity. AVith his obvious 
ability, his fine materials, and carefully selected and 
ample array of tools, plus a little more arrangement 
and logical consecjuence, a really valuable contri- 
bution to a subject of very high interest, and of 
serious importance to students, might have taken 
the place of the interesting and readable but some- 
what confused and confusing treatise before us. 

In relation to Inigo Jones, Mr. Bolton’s chief 
pre-occupation appears to be the confirmation of 
some of the many prevalent and rather vague attri- 
butions of authorship to that great artist, and the 
discovery of more or less plausible new^ ones. In 
this task he exhibits considerable skill, industry, 
and patient ingenuity, 1 ut he is, to our thinking, 
tco easily convinced to le convincing. 

"With regard to the well known and beautiful 
Garden Front of b^t. John’s College, Oxford, and the 
contingent quadrangle to the westward of this, 
which he illustrates by photographs and measured 


diawdngs, and to which a loose attribution to Inigo 
Jones has long attached, in spite of the obvious 
lack of resemblance in manner to any of his knowm 
W'ork, he " finds no real grounds to doubt Inigo 
Jones’s authorship.” 

After a little excursus into Dr. Heylyn’s Cv- 
prianus Anglicus,” whence he produces no real 
evidence whatsoever, and a confirmatory side 
glance at the certainly interesting suggestion, but 
by no means positive evidence, afforded by the 
sculptor Le Sueur’s employment upon roy^al statues 
for Winchester, where Jones was employed, as 
w^ell as at &t. J ohn’s, Oxford, he accepts the case as 
proven, and says " eleven years later (than the 
Whitehall designs) he gives us this lovely- creation, 
&c.,” and almost immediately- goes on to say, 
“ There seems no reason to refuse the authorship of 
the Porch of St. Mary- the Virgin to him as well.’^ 
There is at least the reason of entire lack of evi- 
dence and lack of resemblance to Jones’s known 
w ork. And we should consider such an attribution 
to be most unjust to his reputation. If that 
master’s authorship could be proved in the case of 
even the Italianate portions of the Second Quad- 
rangle at St. John’s, wKose details suggest alliance 
to the more refined types of Flemish contemporary, 
or immediately precedent, w-ork— a proof that 
would he of enormous interest, but is yet to make 
—it wxuld be difficult to accredit the same author 
with work so different in type and feeling, so much 
clumsier in design and coarser in detail, and erected 
several years later. A likelier attribution for the 
porch, w^e should say, w^ould be to Nicholas Stone. 

Mr. Bolton puts a high estimate upon the archi- 
tectural value of this w^ork. ‘‘Purists may sav 
what they like,” he writes, the fact stares" us in 
the face that this little work is a gem of its kind. 
One of those things that only- a master can achieve 
with success. ’ This is mere assertion without anv 
shadow^ of proof. In the '' forties,” “ fifties,” and 
'' sixties ” of the Gothic revival the “ fact ” stared 
architectural enthusiasts in the face that this, as w^e 
think, delightfully- picturesque and effective little 
porch w as a piece of dreadful barbarism, fit to be 
replaced by something in truer taste, like the 
equally barbaric, and almost equally delightful 
“ Eoman,” gatew-ay- at Magdalen, also unau- 
thentically attributed to Inigo Jones, replaced 
by Pugin’s gate, and itself destined to be removed 
in the early eighties,” in spite of Mr. G. F. 
Bedley’s protests. 

We hope Mr. Bolton may find time some day to 
^arrange, rewrite, and extend this treatise, and to 
include in his examples and illustrations some of the 
fine restrained and simple instances, tire manor 
and farm house.s, that abound especially- in the 
southern and western counties of England, and 
wLose beauty- of proportion and homely dignitv 
easily condone the innocent little architectural 
barbarities that sometimes qualify their sparse 
adornments. 
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We are in full agreement with him when he says 
that too much attention has been directed to such 
ill-regulated ornamentation. We think it is 
because the comicality, the “ quaintness, that 
always appeals so obviously to the amateur in any 
naive crude workmanship, whether Xorman, 
Fijian, or Jacobean, has been so much insisted 
upon, admired and haggled for, photographed and 
pubhshed in popular magazines, that the style has 
got a bad name, as being mainly associated with the 
stock-in-trade of pot-bellied caryatids, bulging di- 
vinities, angels and heroes, bestial and gruesome 
monsters, bulls and boars, hogs and dogs, sprawling 
arabesques, and crude arcading, and all the tire- 
some iteration of unnecessary humps and bosses 
that .beset the worst examples of its decorative 
efforts. 

These things mar the style and mark a low ebb 
of sculptural taste ; granted, but they do not com- 
pose the stvle, they are its mere exuberances. And 
there is much of Jacobean ornament that is delight- 
ful in its vigour and naturalness, in effective out- 
line, in happvplayof light and shade. There is rare 
beautv in the simpler plasterwork, in the more 
restrained wood carving, the quiet flutings, and 
pretty little frets and patterns. 

Go, if you are sceptical on this head, to Knole, 
to Merton Library, and Magdalen Dining Hall at 
Oxford, or to the Combination Room and Library 
at St. John's, or the Master's Lodge at Queens', 
Cambridge. 

Edward Warrex, F.S.A. [F.]. 

THE ERECHTHEUM AND THE 
PROPYL^A. 

Problems in Periclcaii Buildings. By G. W. FAderkin, 
Ph.D.^ Princeton University. [Princeton Monographs 
in Art and Archcvology^ TI.) Bond. 1912. Price 7s. Qd. 
[Ifehry Frdwde, Oxford University Press.] 

There are four problems considered in this 
Princeton University monograph of sixty pages. 
Three are concerned with the Erechtheum, one 
with the Propyltea. A consideration of the un- 
symmetrical arrangement of the windows in the 
Pinacotheca of the'latter leads the writer to trace 
the course of the original zig-zag road up to the 
Acropolis, and his suggestion seems further sup- 
ported by the orientation of Agrippa's monument. 
This Paper emphasises the fact that what the Greek 
sought was not so much an abstract symmetry as 
an apparent rightness of arrangement from definite 
and important points of view, xknd all the time he 
was hampered by the vested interests of priest and 
cult. This, indeed, is the dominant note through- 
out the monograph. We are perhaps inclined in 
our schools of architecture to think of the Greek 
rising half -inhumanly to a kind of chilly perfection. 
It is a corrective of this view, and will make Greek 
work much more vital for us, to realise how the 
Erechtheum design (on Prof. Dorpfeld's theory, 


which is supported in this monograph) was trun- 
cated and left a patchwork in deference to re- 
ligious opposition, or how Pericles' great Acropolis 
entrance was spoilt by the building, as a political 
move, of the little Nike temple. Professor Elder- 
kin deals at some length with the plan of the 
Erechtheum as built and as originally projected, 
and illustrates many points vividlv with photo- 
graphs of constructive detail. In dealing with so 
complicated a matter as this, however, more views 
of the building as now standing would have been 
helpful, and the points of the compass are notice- 
ably lacking on the plans. In explaining the 
‘ Maidens ' of the Caryatid Porch, the writer sup- 
ports his theory that they are a conventionalise 1 
representation of the (the four little 

girls who carried the mysterious burden to the 
Temple every year) by the evidence of an old pedi- 
ment sculpture in the Acropolis Museum, and, 
further, by figures on a Boeotian amphora now in 
America. 

Willi AW G. Newtox [M.]. 


COREESPOXDE^TE. 

The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums. 

Christchurch, X.Z. : 10th Feb. 1913. 
To the Editor, Jourxal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir : — I have to thank Mr. Stanley Hall for 
drawing attention to what he, and therefore per- 
haps others, may regard as objections to the system 
I have proposed for the better lighting of Art 
Galleries. His objections are fully answered in mv 
Paper (Journal R.I.B.A., 23rd November 1912), 
but that he has not fully grasped the principles I in- 
sisted on nor the manner in which I suggested they 
should be c carried out is, I can readily believe, my 
own fault in not making them sufficiently explicit. 
I trust any other of our members who, having 
studied the question, can see in my system any ob- 
jections, or can suggest improvements, will also 
give me the opportunity of considering them. 

While welcoming full discussion as the oal\ 
means of arriving at an ultimate successful issue, 
I must ask members to do me the justice of reading 
my Paper carefully, so that a misconception of the 
principles laid down may not be circulated, and the 
issue thus confused. Mr. Hall has not done me 
this justice in respect to his first objection, that of 
extravagance of plan," for he states “ that for 
every two pictures measuring 8 feet wide a fioor 
space of 352 square feet would be required." That 
is not so, for it is clearly stated on page 51 that the 
l^^ngth of the gallery would be divided into bays, 
and that one picture would be hung on each side 
of the partitions forming them. Mr. Hall has left 
these out of his calculations, and considered only 
those hanging on the outer walls of the bays. I 
stated that the width of the bay would be governed 
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the la\\'s of reflection of light. I find by making 
a section of the bay through the partitions and 
lights that the maximum width of the bay, for a 
gallery of the heights given, would be 24 feet. The 
double bays of this width would have 48 feet of wall 
space on the outer walls, and, allowing only 4 feet 
on each partition, a total of 64 lineal feet of wall 
space for each double bay, which would give 6T 
lineal feet of wall space for each 100 feet of floor 
space, not 4*8 lineal feet, as stated by Mr. Hall ; but 
the question of economy of space in connection 
with the housing of pictures of national importance 
certainly did not occur to me. '' A picture that is 
worth buying is worth so much of room of ground 
and wall as shall enable us to see it to the best 
advantage."^ Surely the charge of extravagance 
should be made against the expensive top-lighted 
galleries which have been proved to be but ill 
adapted for the purpose of their erection, rather 
than against a gallery which requires, it is true, a 
few more feet of floor space, but which woiild enable 
us to see the pictures to the greatest advantage. 

I give in my Paper (page 52) a diagram showing 
the application of the “ top-side-lighted method 
to rooms of less importance, in which the central 
corridor is wholly omitted and the gallery therefore 
reduced in width to the usual 32 feet. The essen- 
tial principle of my system is that the top-side- 
lights aie so placed that the space on tlie walls 
covered by tlie pictures is tlie best lighted part of 
the room, and tliis principle can be carried out with 
or without the central corridor shown in my dia- 
gram (Fig. 7, page 51), The advantages of the 
central covered corridor, however, are such that no 
important gallery should be erected without it. 

Mr. Hall states that the Mappin Art Gallery, 
which I said was too narrow, is onlv 5 feet less in 
width than my own, but he has omitted to notice 
that while the total width of this gallery is 30 feet 
(my own for 8-fect wide pictures being 44 feet), 18 
feet of it is given up to the central corridor, leaving 
only 10 feet 6 inches for tlie depth of the bays. 
Eighteen feet is an unnecessary w idth for the corri- 
dor. and 10 feet 6 inches w’ould onlv be a suitable 
depth of bay for the exhibition of small pictures — 
5 feet and under. It would not be necessarv, as 
pointed out in my Paper, to make all the bays 
16 feet in depth, but there should in all galleries 
be some of that cleptli for the proper exhibition 
of pictures 8 feet w icle and under. 

5Ir. Hall's second objection.^" the troublesome re- 
flection in the picture glass of the frames and pic- 
tuies on the opposite wall/'’ will not exist in a pro- 
perly lighted Avide gallery to the same extent as in a 
narrow one. It mu^t be remembered that reflei ted 
light, like direct light, wifi dimini.'^h inversely as 
the square of the distance, so that in a room 44 feet 
Avide the reflections from the opposite pictures 
AA'ould be less than half as powerful as those in a 
room 30 feet Avide, and but little more than half 
those in a room 32 feet Avide. ^lorcoAW. the groat 
difierence in the length of the focal planes of the 


picture and the reflections of the opposite picture 
Avithin it wmuld allow the picture to be looked at 
AAuthout discomfort. Mr. Hall has evidently oA^er- 
looked these points, but if it should happen that 
any reflections from very light pictures in Yevy 
dark ones become too dominant, they could easily 
be got rid of by the simple expedient of bringing 
the picture slightly forward at the bottom, as shoAvn 
by my diagram (Fig. 4, page 47) relating to the re- 
flection of the AAundow’S in the pictures. By making 
a diagram of the possible reflections, it wall be found 
that the picture only needs to be brought f orAvard at 
the bottom 4 inches in 4 feet to throw’ the reflection 
of the opposite pictures much aboA’e the level of the 
eye of the spectator Avhen seated at the correct 
distance or AA’lien standing in the corridor. The pic- 
tures on the ends of the partitions will be very Avell 
lighted and can be so placed that they aauII be quite 
free from lefl eel ions from the best poin'^ of a’^av. 

Mr. Hall also thinks I haA^e made '' too much of 
the question of the light on the floor, and insists, 
as I had done, on its being either stained or coA’ered 
AA’ith a dark material. Mr. Hall forgets that, al- 
though he can stain the floor itself, he cannot 
apply his stain to the AAhite dresses and hats, AA^hite 
collars and cuffs, and the bald heads of the specta- 
tors, AAdiich are illuminated in the brightly lighted 
central space of the usual gallery and haA"e a A^ery 
painful Avay of getting themseh’es reflected in the 
pictures. 

In reference to the lantern lights in the Soane's 
rooms of the DulAAUch Gallery, Mr. Hall has ignored 
my diagram (Fig. 10, page 54) shoAA’ing Iioav by 
raising the floor the pictures AA’ould be carried up 
into the Avel Flighted Avail space Avhich Mr. Hall ad- 
mits exists aboA’e the present line of pictures. He 
has preferred to put a top light, and, of course, has 
succeeded in making the room more brilliant, but 
the distinction bctw’een a brilliantly top-lighted 
room, AA’hicli must of necessity throAV a flood of light 
on the spectators (see diagram, Fig. 9, page 53), and 
a scientifically lighted picture gallery cannot be too 
often insisted upon. — Yours faithfully, 

S. Hurst Seager [F.]. 


The Safety of St. Paul's. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. PauFs have ad- 
dressed an official letter to the Lord MaA’or inAuting 
the Corporation to enter into a general agreement 
Avith them for the purpose of safeguarding the 
cathedral against any future schemes of tunnelling 
in its A’icinity. (/anon Alexander has stated that 
the Chapter felt strongly that some method ought, 
if possible, to be found of surrounding the building 
Avith a permanent line of defence, and there Avas 
good reason to hope that the Corporation, Avho Avere 
animated by a most generous spirit in their atti- 
tude to the national cathedral, AA’ould do eA’ery- 
thing in their poAA’er to reduce the risks to AA’hich 
the fabric Avas exposed. 
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9 Conduit Stbeet, London, W., 29^/j March 1913. 

CHRONICLE. 

The Royal Gold Medal 1913. 

The following letter has been received from Sir 
Wm. Carington, Keeper of his Majesty^s Privy 
Purse : — 

1th March 1913. 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 4th instant, and to convey to you the 
King's gracious approval of the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of Architecture being this year 
presented to 3Ir. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., of 
No. 1, New Court, Temple, E.C. 

I also further request you to convey his Majesty’s 
congratulations to 3Ir. Blomfield on his success. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

The Hon. Secrctanj It. LB. A. AV. CaRINGTOX. 

Proposed Memorial to Mr. Norman Shaw. 

A movement is on foot to erect a Memorial in 
London to Mr. Norman Shaw. An influential 
General Committee has been formed, and an 
Executive Committee appointed consisting of Lord 
Plymouth [Hon. A.], Sir Edward J. Poynter, 
P.R.A. [Hon. F.\ Sir Thos. G. Jackson, R.A., Sir 
Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O., R.A. [F.]. jMr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., President R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
Fred. A. White. A circular issued by the Execu- 
tive Committee, inviting contributions from the 
friends and admirers of the late architect, says ; — 

The reputation of Mr. Norman Shaw is too world- wide 
for it to be necessary" to do more than recall the fact that 
Entrland abounds in works of his whose place is second to 
none in the architectural achievements of the nineteenth 
century. But it is not alone as architect and artist that his 
memory will live in the recollection of those who knew him 
and be bequeathed to jrenerations to come. The fine sensi- 
bility which is discernible in Mr. Shaw’s Tvorks was the pro- 
duct of a personality of unusual refinement and dignity, 
while his relatmns with all with whom he came into contact 
were marked by a courtesy and consideration that were as 
impressive as were his decision of character and his ripe 
judgment. Moreover, his great influence upon the art of his 
day is recognised not only by his immediate colleagues and 
contemporaries, professional and lay, but also by that 
younger generation of architects who will be responsible for 
the works of the present century. 

Those of Mr. Shaw's friends w'ho compose the Committee 
desire to lose no time in offering to a larger circle the oppor- 
tunity of joining wdth them in erecting a Memorial to him. 


It is proposed that this should take the form of a monu- 
ment with a portrait bust and a suitable inscription, to be 
placed in front of his great work in New Scotland Yard, 
facing the Thames Embankment. 

It is hoped that this will be designed by Profes^^or W. R. 
Lethaby, one of Mr. Shaw’’s pupils, and that the sculpture 
will be executed by Mr. Ha mo Thornycroft, R.A. It is 
thought that the approximate cost will be from £500 to 
£600. 

Contributions may be addressed to the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Lombard Street, 
account *' R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Memorial Fund,” 
or to the hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. Fred. 
A. White, at 8 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 

Rebuilding of Regent Street ; Committee’s Report. 

The Report of the Committee appointed to 
consider the design for completing the rebuilding 
of the Quadrant, Regent Street, has been issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper [Cd. 6660]. The 
Committee was appointed in September 1912 
to consider the design, " due regard being had to 
aesthetic considerations, commercial requirements, 
and the interests of the Land Revenues of the 
Crown,” The Report, which is signed by Lord 
Plymouth, Sir Henry Tanner, Mr, Reginald Blom- 
field, A. R.A,, and Mr. John Murray, makes tlie 
following recommendations : — 

(1) The fa 9 ade of the Piccadilly Hotel should be treated 
as the centre of a symmetrical composition, with facades of 
a simpler character on either side, terminating at the Circus 
and before Vigo Street, and repeating the motive of the 
hotel design. 

(2) In regard to the question of sky-line the Committee 
were impressed by the evidence of the majority of the 
witnesses in favour of low*ering it, but, after careful con- 
sideration of the question, the Committee find that, owing 
to the height of the roof of the hotel and the narrowness on 
face of the pavilions, the difficulty of designing any satis- 
factory addition to those pavilions such as would stop the 
roof and enable it to continue at a lowvr level is, in their 
opinion, insuperable. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mend that the roof of the hotel should be continued in the 
new buildings, but that the design of the upper range of 
dormers and of the chimneys should be modified in order 
to reduce the obstruction of light. 

(3) In the intermediate facades (that is, in the new' 
buildings extending from cither end of the hotel up to the 
pavilions suggested above) the following modifications 
should be made in Mr. Shaw's design (provided ahvays that 
the lines of the main cornice and of the string-course above 
the mezzanine are adhered to) : 

(rt) The columnar recessed treatment of the storeys 
between the mezzanine and the entablature of the hotel 
should be omitted and a simple flat treatment without 
columns substituted for it. 

(6) The arcades of the ground and mezzanine floors of 
the hotel should be omitted and rectangular openings 
formed for the shop -windows and mezzanine : the span 
betw'een the piers should not exceed about 25 feet : the shop 
fronts should be kept back not less than 12 inches from the 
faces of the piers, but they may project in the form of bays 
to a line 3 inches back from the faces of the piers. The 
piers should be of sufficient width to meet architectural 
requirements and to ensure harmony in scale with the 
design of the hotel, and the faces of the piers should be kept 
free of all obstructions excepting small unglazed tablets 
of uniform size and position. 

(4) The ba}' at the north-we»t end of the hotel should 
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be altered so that the new intermediate fa9ades begin 
immediately to the right and left of the existing hotel 
paviUons. 

(5) The end pavilions should repeat the motive of the 
hotel, and the general character of the design of the inter- 
mediate facades should follow that of the hotel ; that is to 
say, no manner alien to that design should be introduced, 
such as Xeo-Greck, Nash’s Classic, or modern French 
Chi'^dc. 

(b) The design so modified and simplified should be 
adopted for the north side of the Quadrant, with pavilions 
at the end-^, but omitting the hotel desiern in the centre. 

(7) The facades of the County Fire Office and the block 
of buildimrs facing Piccadilly Circus and Piccadilly should 
be 111 harmony with the design of the Quadrant. 

(s) No er<.‘ction3 above the ridges of the roofs that would 
be vL'^ible from Regent Street should be permitted except 
chimneys. 

(0) The blocking course and the row of stone dormer- 
windo\v< over the cornice hhouid be continued throughout 
the (Quadrant, and the back wall enclosing at least the two 
top stories of the now buildings should be kept parallel 
to the front wall and be treated with due regard to archi- 
tectural requirements. 

The Admiralty Arch : Government Contribution, 

A Memorial, s^igned by 311 Members of Parlia- 
ment, lias been presented to the Prime Minister 
asking the Government’s reconsideration of their 
decision not to contribute to the cost of making; an 
adequate and artistic ap])roacli to the Admiralty 
Arch from Trafalgar h'quare. The memorialists 
point out that tlie London County Council and the 
Westminster Citv Council have intimated their 
willingness to deal with the matter in a generous 
spirit. ]>rovided that some measure of financial 
hel]) IS fortlicoming from the Government. The 
position of the two Coiuu ib, tliev urge, is a diffi- 
cult— if not an impossihle — one. Two elected 
bodi(‘s are asked to b(*ar the entire cost of the com- 
pletum of a thoroughfare to which thev have ab 
readv contributed a large sum of nioiiev, but over 
whbh neither they nor auv other elected body will 
have control. Further, the traffic carried bv this 
tlioroughfare will be (most pr(>])erlv) of a selected 
and restricted character. It is also urged that, in- 
asmuch as the Department of Woods and Forests 
havt' derived enormous sums from unearned in- 
enuuent in Pall ^lall and its neiglibourliood, the 
Government would be justified on that ground 
alone in contributing a third of the cost. It is 
understood that a conference on the question wdll 
take place betw^ecn the tw'o Goimcils and fl.^I. 
Cblico of M’orks. and that the Prime Minister has 
promised tliat the Government will give a sub- 
stantial contribution tow'ards the suitable com- 
pletion of the .scheme. 

Town Planning and a Road Scheme. 

In the House of Commons on the fiOth inst. — 

Colond Yate a^kt'd the Prime Minister whether his 
attention had been caiicdtotlie progre-,^ of the town-plan- 
ning schemes around Lorulon. and to the neoe--.it y f'j^r the 
adoption of a general road -eheme in LoniieLtioii with them ; 
whether he was aware that -uch a .-rheme to nmet tin* re- 
(purements of the mcrea-ing tratfic of London IkkI hcen 


published by the Board of Trade, and that if adopted and 
supported financially a considerable portion of the scheme 
might be carried out in connection with those town-plan- 
ning schemes at comparatively small expense ; -whether he 
was aware that if these town-planning schemes round 
London were allowed to mature independently the oppor- 
tunity for the construction of new main roads in and out of 
London might be lost for ever ; and what steps he pro- 
posed to take in the matter. 

Mr. Asqcith ; I am aware, generally, of the situation re- 
ferred to by the hon, and gallant member, and I understand 
that the Local Government Board keep the Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade informed of all town-planning schemes 
that are started in the neighbourhood oi: London, and such 
eliorts as are possible will be made to discourage divergent 
and inharmonious proposals. 

Colonel Yate : Are special steps being taken to secure 
the opening up of these main arteries in London ? 

Mr. Asqcith : I think it would be a great public advan- 
tage that it should be done ; but there are pecuniary diffi- 
culties, as the hon. member probably knows. 

Mr. Joyxsox-Hicks : Is the right hon. gentleman aware 
that the Road Board have a large sum accumulated now 
and that everybody is anxiously waiting for new roads V 
Will the Government make some representation to the 
Road Board ? The money is there. 

Mr. Asqcith : If, as the hon. member says, the money is 
there, that is on the assumption that the Road Board will 
pay the whole of the expense, which would hardly be satis- 
factory to the taxpajAU's. 


The Preservation of Leighton House. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, President of tlie Royal 
Academy, who presided at the annual meeting of 
the Imperial Arts League at Leighton House on 
the 12th inst., announced an interesting scheme 
for the preservation of Lord Leighton’s residence 
in Holland Park Road. On Lord Leighton's death 
in 1806 his residence passed to his two sisters, who, 
believing that a permanent memorial was desired, 
handed over the jiroperty to three gentlemen, in the 
hope that eventually Leighton House might he 
permanently secured for the benefit of artists and 
the art-loving public. Duriug the sixteen years 
that have since elapsed these gentlemen have 
succeeded iu maintaining the house, partly hy 
small offerings from occasional users of the house, 
but cliiefly by the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Barrington and Lord Leighton's sisters. 
Attempts to find trustees in public bodies have 
failed, owing to the difficulty of providing a real 
guarantee that the property would be permanently 
devoted to art purposes according to the original 
intention of the donors. There was a further 
difUculty arising out of the obligations attaching 
to a lea^e and its determination. The owners of 
the Ilchcster estate are now willing to sell the free- 
hold to the League feu’ £3,000, and the present 
proprietors of Leighton House are willing to sur- 
render the leases to the League as an incorporated 
body providing the requisite .guarantee in per- 
manent trustees, so that the house may be main- 
tained as a museum and art library and as a central 
institute and meeting-place for artists. In a letter 
dealing with the proposal the proprietors state : 
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Before the transfer of the property can be effected £3,000, 
the sum named by the vendor to purchase the freehold, and 
about £15,000 for the maintenance of the house in per- 
petuity must be obtained, towards which £1,000 has already 
been given. We appeal to the public for this sum, believ- 
ing that there are in this rich country true lovers and 
patrons of art who hold in respect the memory of one who 
devoted his life to the welfare of art and artists in a 
catholic and generous spirit, and whose intelligence would 
recognise that the Imperial Arts League is following closeh^ 
in Lord Leighton’s footsteps in so much as its aims are to 
benefit all individual living artists, while preserving the 
dignity and right position of art in our great nation. 

We "have further to state that this is the last opportunity 
that can be given to the public to aid in the preservation of 
this generous gift of Lord Leighton’s sisters to the nation — 
a gift which includes the priceless collection of Oriental 
enamels in the Arab Hall and in other parts of the house, 
paintings, and a splendid collection of drawings and 
sketches by Lord Leighton, which were presented to the 
house by King Edward VII. and other of the artist’s 
friends and admirers. We feel that if such an absolutely 
suitable and beneficial arrangement does not appeal to 
Lord Leighton’s countrymen as an object of support we 
shall, with deep regret, be obliged to close Leighton House 
to the public — a public which has certainly shown a keen 
appreciation of it during the last sixteen years. 

Any further information can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, Leighton House Committ»ee, Leighton House, 
12, Holland Park Road, Kensington, W., and from the 
secretary of the Imperial Arts League, 15, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Canberra, the Federal Capital of Australia. 

The ceremony of naming tlie Federal Capital of 
Australia and the laying of the foundation stone of 
the “ commencement ” column took place on the 
12th March. The city is to be known as Ca^^berra 
(the accent on the first syllable), the name of the 
little hamlet, with its typically English church, 
which already occupies the site. The “ commence- 
ment '' column is to stand on the slopes of the 
city’s highest hill, in front of the Capitol. The 
pedestal will be composed of granite from the six 
States, and, if possible, stone from all parts of the 
Empire is to be used in the composition of the 
column. The site is described as a broad and 
smiling valley, partly hemmed in by hills, through 
gaps in which glimpses are occasionally afforded of 
the snow-clad ranges in the distance. The water 
supply is ample, and the Cotter River is expected to 
furnish sufficient electrical power for lighting, trac- 
tion, and manufacturing purposes. The city, it is 
hoped, will be practically smokeless, and the 
sewage and storm water will be disposed of by 
gravitation. Knolls in the undulating valley will 
provide picturesque and conspicuous sites for the 
Parliament Houses and Government House. 

It will be remembered that the planning of the 
new capital was thrown open to universal competi- 
tion, but owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
conditions the competition was vetoed by the 
Australian architectural societies and by the parent 
Body in London : consequently, the competition 
was barred practically to all British architects. 
Eventually the first premium (£1,750) was awarded 


to Mr. W. B. Griffin, of Chicago. In a criticism of 
the winning design given by Mr. 'W. B. Davidge [A,] 
in a lecture delivered at the Garden Cities Associa- 
tion last November,^ Mr. Davidge made it clear 
that the selected plan would in actual execution 
have to be considerably modified before it could be 
regarded as characteristic of the best examples of 
modern town planning. In fact the site would 
have to be made to fit the plan, instead of the 
plan being made to fit the site. In some cases 
he showed that in order to preserve the geome- 
trical figure set forth on paper, considerable ex- 
cavations would have to be made. The plan also 
misses the principle of the Garden City — the sur- 
rounding of the town by a belt of open country en- 
circling the community, somewhat on the lines of 
the ring of park lands of Adelaide. Whole areas 
are set forth in residential districts planned on 
the ordinary “ checker-board ” pattern, which in 
time is bound to produce monotony. 

The detailed report of the Board appointed by 
the Commonwealth Government to consider the 
designs has now been published, and in several 
respects bears out Mr. Davidge’s criticisms. It 
is recognised that the premiated plan must be 
considerably altered in actual execution, and the 
Board themselves, instead of adopting it as a whole, 
have prepared a design of their own, based on 
what they consider the best points in the premiated 
and other designs purchased by them. The current 
issue of the Town Planning Review describes the 
plan as “ the product of a Department whose 
'personnel is utterly untrained in the elements of 
architectural composition, whose mind is a turmoil 
of confusion as regards the association of different 
biiildings, and whose ideas on the simple logic of 
street planning have resulted in a road scheme 
which is simply a reductio ad absurd inn. The 
whole lay-out is so entirely outside the pale of 
serious criticism that we feel that it cannot be put 
into execution. AVhen compared with Mr. Griffin’s 
plan, the defects of which are, after all, aesthetic 
rather than functional and technical, it is obvious 
at once that the ‘ final plan ’ is the work of an 
amateur who has yet to learn the elementary 
principles of laying-out a town.” 

Fire Tests of Roof Coverings. 

There is ^eat need for an effective roof covering 
that will withstand high temperatures from expo- 
sure-fires, and fire brands falling upon such cover- 
ings. The British Fire Prevention Committee 
publish in their Red Book Xo. 174 an account, 
illustrated with diagrams and photographs, of the 
Fire and Fire-and-Water Tests with Asbestos 
Cement Corrugated Roofing carried out on the 
16th October last. Eight roofs were tested : Xos, 1 to 
4, pitch 32°, covered with asbestos cement corru- 
gated roofing on boarding ; Xos. 5 and 6, pitch 45°, 

♦ Garden Cities and Town Planning Magazine, Dec. 1912, 
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covered with asbestos cement corrugated roofing 
on purlins ; Xos. 7 and 8, pitch 68'^, covered with 
asbestos cement corrugated roofing with ends 
bedded on wall. The tests demonstrate that an 
efiective roof covering is still to seek, and that 
further research is needed both as regards its com- 
position and more especially the methods of sup- 
porting it. The following is extracted from the 
Report : — 

No. 1. At the conclusion of the fire-and-water test it was 
found that numerous fractures had occurred in the asbestos 
roof covering where subjected to the greatest heat. 

No. 2. in 3U minutes at the conclusion of the tire test, 
the underside of boarding was flaming heavily, and the 
corrugated sheets had developed numerous crack‘=^. 

No. 3. At the conclusion of the tire-and-water test it was 
found that the asbestos roof covering had fractured and 
pieces had fallen away. 

No. 4. At the conclusion of the tire test it w\is found 
there were several crackb in the asbestos roof coverinu^ and 
the boarding on the underside was charred, and that under 
the seat of tire was destroyed. 

No. 5. At the conclusion ot the tire-and-water test, one of 
the asbestos sheets was broken away along the lower edge 
and was to some extent brittle. 

No. r>. At the conclusion of the fire test there were two 
holes in one of the asbestos >heets, and the top ot the lowest 
purlin was considerably charred. 

No. 7. At the conclusion of the fire-and-vater test, the 
lower edges of the sheets were broken oil, and the sheets 
had become brittle. 

No. 8 In five minutes an explosion occurred, causing 
a hole in the asbestos covering of one of the sheets. 


R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 1914. 

The siibjiH'ts of eonipetition for the various 
jh-iz(‘s au<l Studeutships in the gift of tlie Royal In- 
stitute for the viwi’ 1911: are now set, and the 
pain])lih‘t liiving full particulars will lie ready for 
in a few dav^ 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 

The Board of Architectural Education have ap- 
proved the designs submitted as Testimonies of 
Study under the new regulations by the under- 
mentioned students : — • 

Sifhject VL 

A Colonnaded Screen. 

C. J. K. Clark A. E. Lowes 

Georuo Crosslev W. Voclkel 

W. Gnilglll 


Subject VII. 

Design for a Monumental Staircase and 


Vestibule to a 

Ck Bennett 
H. (’. Bradshaw 
E. R. Cole 
G. Davidson 

K. S. Dixon 
R. Duckett 
W. E. Eoale 
8. A. Harper 

L. 8. Henshall 
E. Jenkins 

A. E. Kaltcnbach 
E. O. Lawrence 

G. M. Mackenzie 

{b) Design for 

P. D. Bennett 
J. W. Bull 
J. A. Clarke 

H. T. Cooksey 

J. C. Earrer 
W. 8. Fo-^ter 

A. L. Hor> burgh 
C. H, James 
H. Lid better 

K. M, Love 


Large Museum. 

H. C. Mason 

A. L. Mortimer 
E. Musmann 

B. Newboult 
E. B. Norrib 
A. H. Owen 
A. R. Shibley 

A. Stevenson -Jones 
A. J. K. Todd 
D. P. Trench 
R, A. ^Valter 
A. M ilson 
\V. C. Young 

Village Inn. 

J. Macgregor 
G. M. Mackenzie 

D. J. 

Mary Shew^m 
A. J. Sparrow 

J. 0. Thompson 
P. T. MMsdon 

K. 8. WiKhire 
A. J. M^ood 

C. H. M Tight 


COMPETITIONS. 

Barnet Municipal Offices. 

Valley Workmen's Cottages. 

Horbury Public Hall. 

Members and Licentiate'^ of the Roval Institute 
of British Areliitects nuut not take part iu the 
above competitions, becaiuo the conditions are not 
in accordance with the puhlished Remihitions of 
the Royal Institute for Architectuml Competitions. 

Gwyrfai Workmen’s Houses Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
of British Audiitects are advised n(*t to take part 
in the above competition until the conditions are 
amended. 

By Older of tlie (’oumih 

Iax Mat A lister , Svartur^f, 


MINUTES. X. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1912-13, held XIonday Uth XIarch 1913, at 8 p.m. Pre- 

sent : Xlr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President, in the 
Chair : Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 

oO Associates (including 2 memhei''^ of the Count'il), 
9 Licentiates, and numerous XTdtors— the Xluiutes of the 
Xleeting held 3rd Xlarch having been already published 
were taken as read and siimed as correct. 

Xlr. E, Guy Dawber, Vice^Pre->ideni, acting for the Hun. 
Secretary, announced the decease of Herbert Win^tanlev, 
elected Associate ISOO, 

Xlr. Dawber aho read a letter from Sir XVm. CarinrHon, 
Keeper of his Xlajesty’.s Privy Pur^o, announcing the 
King s approval ot the award of the Koval Gold Xledal for 
the current year to Xlr. RcLdriald Blomfield. A.K.A. 

A Paper on XIoderx French Architecture havino- been 
read by XI. Fernand Billcrey. and illustrated bv lantern 
didos, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. H. 
Heathcote Statham [F.| seconded by Xlr. Edward Warren, 
1. 8. A. [i .]. a vote of thank-^ was passed to the author bv 
acclamation. 

The ])roceedings clr»ed at lU.30 p.m. 




Fkj. 1. — Bkooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences: Model Section. 
(McKmi, Mead, & White, architects.) 


AMERICAN MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 

By Cecil Claude Brewer [F.], Pugin Student 1896, Godwin Bursar 1911. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 7th April 1913. 

Introduction. 

M y task to-night is one of selection. To give even the shortest description of the tiftv 
American museums visited upon my Godwin Bursary tour within the limits of 
a reasonably humane paper would result in a mere unprofitable catalogue ; but 
as my full report is to be accorded the honour of a burial-place in our Library I intend 
merely to select a few typical buildings, and, omitting as far as possible the more technical 
details, to give my impressions of them, discussing chiefly the effect they produce upon the 
ordinary visitor. I make this selection intentionally, for it is surely the most important class of 
museum users : the especially interested visitor and the student will find what they aiv 
seeking in any museum, while the general public needs very careful handling if it is to use 
museums otherwise than as mere shelters from the weather or playgrounds for its young. 

I shall not attempt to enter upon those mathematical theories as to lighting which have 
been so fully discussed before in these rooms and in our Journal ; but rather to tell you, with the 
help of my slides, which type of room, plan, or lighting seemed to me best, and why. Dimension^, 
notes as to heating, ventilation, and general management, as well as many drawings and photo- 
gi-aphs which it is impossible to show here, these I must leave to the Library student, and if they 
prove useful to even a very few in after years I shall be satisfied. 

While it is probable that more money and more enthusiasm have been given during the last 
decade to the building of museums in America than in any other country, a tour of inspection of 
the most important of these buildings did not show, as I had hoped, that the Americans have as 
yet revolutionised museum and gallery planning, as they undoubtedly have the planning and 
arrangement of libraries. It is, of course, a far more complex and difficult problem to house, for 
display or study purposes, the multitude of objects which are, or may be, placed in museums — 
objects of every conceivable size and shape, re(|uiring individual care and treatment for 
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exhibition or storage — than it is to house books which vary only from folio to duodecimo and 
require only to be readily accessible for readers, who in their turn must be provided with reading 
space : yet I had hoped to find that the museum and gallery buildings of America would show 
definite characteristics which would differentiate them from their European prototypes. 

That this is not so is probably due to the amazing rate at which American museums are 
growing, and to the fierce and ever-increasing competition for exhibits, fostered by the extra- 
ordinary liberality of the American citizens which is manifesting itself in the sale-rooms of the 
world, and by almost daily gifts or bequests to museums of money or of objects. 

This may sound paradoxical, but it seems as if the directors and curators are so occupied 
receiving and purchasing, arranging for purchases, or sending out expeditions, that they have 
little time or energy left to study their needs in the matter of buildings, or to specify these 
needs clearly to the architects, evolving with them a type of building to meet their require- 
mtaits, in time probably showing other and older countries new methods of arranging and 
displaying public collections. It is not that the American museum buildings are in any Avay 
inferior to European, but there exists on both sides of the Atlantic a good deal of not unnatural 
di>satisfactiou among museum directors at the existing buildings, and this dissatisfaction shows 
it>elf largely in indiscriminate abuse of architects, whom they are apt to consider merely as 
hindrances to museum progress, only rendered necessary by the demand of the public that 
the buildings shall be something more than warehouses, and of the more enlightened Americans 
that the public buildings shall be monumental and dignified ; Avhich demand is being met, 
if not by a national style, at least by a certain austerity and simplicity, and is leading to a 
far greater interest in civic buildings and planning than exists in Great Britain. With all 
humility, as one of these necessary hindrances, I would ask if a speedier way to the ideal 
museum buildings than abuse of the architects might not be found in a careful study of existing 
buildings and of the weary crowds that pass through them, Avith an effort to discoA'er which 
rooms seem the most attractive, and why ? Which method of lighting or arrangement causes the 
crowd to linger ? Whether objects on which a reasonable amount of light falls are not more 
easily seen than those which are silhouetted against a dazzlingly bright AAindow ? Whether a 
room from 45 to 60 feet Avide, lighted by enonuous AAundows on each side, AAuth a central gangAvav 
between an landless succession of cases at right angles to the passer, shoAving him nothing but 
rellections of these AvindoAVS, Avhile the end of the A'ista is another expanse of glass, is really the 
best that can be deA’ised for museum purposes 

If these are the ideals of museum men, architects have pro Aided Avhat is Avanted, and in 
many cases the authorities are perfecth^ satisfied, only stipulating for uninterrupted floor space, 
plenty of light, and an absence of ornament. I am Avell aAvare that these are problems to 
which all the best museum directors in America, as in Europe, have given, and are giving, great 
attention ; but there are others Avho seem so Avrapped up in classification, the elaboration of 
labels, the arrangement of exhibits in cases, and of cases by series and groups, that they gi\ e 
little thought to tiie effect of their collections upon that great mass of tin* public Avhich scarcelv 
pauses to read a label, or on the small number of intelligent people Avho, Avithout special know- 
ledge of any partiendar subject, come Avith every Avish to be interested and instructed, and usuallA' 
leaA'e sadder and more Aveary, if no Aviser, m«*n. 

If real pr<,>gres.-5 is to be made toAvards the ideal museum building, as yet far to seek in anv 
country, it must 1)** by intelligent co-operation of museum directors Avith architects, not bA" 
stipulating rigorou-ly to the decimal point the exact area of AvindoAv to floor space in every 
room : not by insisting on the omission of every moulding and of every feature Avhich coufd 
possibly be called ornament, leaAung the rooms Avith the untidy finish of a factory, Avhile alloAAunf^ 
a- a sup to the feelings of the harried architect a pompous display of ornament in the entrance 
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hall ; but by a certain sacrifice by both director and architect, by study of existing buildings, and 
most of cill, possibly, by the exercise of imagination and tolerance by both. I cannot believe that 
America, with its amazing faculty of knowing what it wants, and getting it, a faculty which 
.strikes the Englishman as, perhaps, almost the national characteristic, will long remain satisfied 
with the ideals and achievements of Europe in museum buildings, any more than it rested 
content with the almost mediaeval ideals of Europe in the matter of libraries, and when the 
directors have taken the initial steps of finding out what they want, there can be little doubt that 
the architects of the country which has produced the skyscraper ” will give it them. 

I am dividing museums roughly into three classes : General, Art, and Science. 

GENEEAL :\IUSEUMS. 

Those in this first class are luckily few, I say luckily because, except in the case of small or 
purely local museums, their catholicity is usually their undoing. It is difficult enough to keep 
any museum within bounds, and in those which place no limits on the class of their exhibits not 
only is this difficulty increased, but it is almost impossible to provide suitable buildings for the 
heterogeneous collections which may at any moment be swollen by the acquisition of whales or 
wineglasses, mining macliinery or miniatures ; further, such museums tend to develop very 
lopsidedly according to the taste and attainments of the director in charge of them. 

I only intend to mention three of these geneial museums. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences (McKim, Mead & White, architects). 

8o small a section of this museum is completed that it is difficult to form any estimate of 
the final result. Only one flank of the great quadrangular plan was in use at the time of my 
visit, and this entailed the crowding of departments and the use of rooms for purposes for which 
they were not designed. The plan, by McKim, Mead & White, for the whole scheme shows 
a magnificent architectural lay-out, but there is not much evidence that it has been studied with 
a view to special museum requirements. The whole area of oGO feet square is shown, covered 
with building, the four courts in the angles, 9G feet square, having glass roofs, the exterior 
and axial blocks carried up three floors ; the heights of the rooms are : First floor. 29 feet ; 
second floor, *22 feet ; and 20 feet to the lay-lights on the top floor. The exterior, so far as it 
may yet be judged, is not in the architects’ happiest manner, being somewhat cold and lifeless, 
and executed in a stone of a very dull, even grey coloin’, much resembling Portland cement. 
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The museum has many of the faults of a general museum of arts and sciences, and especially 
of one in charge of a science director. As an instance, I would quote the allotting of a large gallery 
in an overcrowded museum to Dr. Goodyear’s photographs showing his theories on architectural 
retinements. These photographs, admirable in themselves, could surely be better studied by 
earnest students of “ architectural mislits ” on screens in a study room, and space might thus be 
set free for the wonderful collection of Sargent water-colours, which were crowded on to a badly 
lighted staircase landing, and hung, without any taste or discrimination, against cacao-coloured 
walls. Again, Tissot’s small drawings of the Life of Christ, 350 in number, are all displayed on 
screens in a room 43 feet square, and A erestchagin’s huge and overpowering crucifixion, 
inea.',uring 10 feet by 12 feet, is hung next to pictures only 12 inches square. 

The main picture galleries on the top door are 38 feet by 120 feet, and although when the 

museum is enlarged and 
smaller galleries provided in 
addition they may serve 
admirably for larger pictures, 
their use, when I was there, 
showed the danger of such 
large rooms. Space being 
required for the temporary 
exhibition of a collection of 
large arctic landscapes of a 
^'ery pronounced typi*, the>e 
were placed on screen^ in the 
Centre of the room, thus oom- 
ph dely annihilating for the 
time being the })ermanent 
collection 0 ]i the waJls. If 
the ])ig room> had IxMai ^u])- 
diviiled in hngth. moiv wall 
space Avould have ))een pro- 
vided. and a compaitment 
left free for temporary exhi- 
bitions of this sort. 

The lighting of these 
rooms i<, how(‘ver, iutei‘e>ting, namely, J>y l<mg lay-lights on either side and a solid ceiling in 
the centre : this seems fairly succe>'^fnl. but, architecturally, the effect is very ugly. At present 
the <lignity of the building is much damaged by the use of a small basement entrance, the hall 
pro[*er being. I pre>ume. too \*alua])le as exhibition space. 

Some of tln^ lower long galleiles are at present lighted on both sides, vindows having been 
cut in the court side, which will ultimately be tilled up, and it was instructive to compare 
these rooms with those lighted from the one side only ; the latter seemed better lit and more 
comfortable. 

Mention >hould be made of the dapane??e Loom in the basement, arranged by ilr. Culin. 
It is entered down >teps at both ends, which seems (as in the case of the Halicarnassus Room at 
the British ^luseum) to lend dignity and interest ; the light is by windows from both sides, 
screened by Jai>anese paper. The room is decorated in black and gold, and a certain stylistic 
effect is very judiciously introduced into the room without being carried too far. The arrange- 
ment of the exhibits in the cases is most admirable, although the effect is somewhat marred 
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by the cases having, by some mistake, been made 14 feet high. It may be added that Mr. Culin 
is an advocate of subdued lighting, and certainly in this case he has produced a room the 
memory of which remains as an interest in a somewhat characterless museum. 

The sectional view on the main axis, taken from a model (fig. 1), promises that if and 
when this comes to be completed a very fine architectural effect will be achieved, and that the 
lighting of this portion will be most interesting and varied. 


The Carxegie Institute, Pittsburg (Alden & Harlow, Pittsburg, architects). 

This institution might fittingly be termed the world’s most magnificent department -store 
of culture. 


Its departments comprise : (1) an auditorium for music, with very large and sumptuous 
foyer : (*2) a library ; (3) a museum : (4) an art gallery. Enormous sums have been lavished 


on somewhat ostentatious display, the 
whole Jiaving, it is 2 )roudly said, cost 
£ 1 . 200 , 000 . 

The li])i*ary and auditorium were first 
I milt, and the nuiseuiii was then located 
witli the li in-ary, but in 1907 lai'ge addi- 
tion'^ were made for the museum, and the 
whole ]>lau is rather amorphous, and the 
buildiij;^, wdiieli measures 400 feet by 000 
fed, the lausemn occupying rather more 
than 1m1i of that area, is sadly lacking in 
back! H ate. 

The museum entrance balances that 
to tlie auditorium, but the staircase of 
tlw former takes the ]>lace of the fine 
foyer of the latter and l)locks the passage- 
way to the galleries. The central entrance 
ou tlie axial line of the gallery of arclii- 
tecture does not seem to be used, although 
it w'ould ju'ovide a more digiiiliedaiiproacli 
to tile museum. 

Tliis great gallery of architecture 
(120 fi'ct S(|uare) suffers from an excess 
of the art which it was built to display. 
It is surrounded by a gallery supported 
011 classic columns, and seeing that it is 
filled with very large architectural casts, 
many of them of the classic orders, there 
is u confusion between the exhibits and 
the architecture of the hall itself. There 
can lie no doubt that such halls cannot 



Fikst Floor Plan. 


( AMeti it Harlow, iircIntectjsO 


lie iiuul<‘ too siuiplf. It is obviously a mistake to use quasi-elassie columns as a background 
to casts of the antique examples, and in this case the order in the hall is only 18 inches less high 
than that of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus ^vhich is amongst those displayed against it. while 
^nch an exhibit as the entire western portals of St. Gilles, Gard, France, would have had a far 
better setting against a plain wall surface. The two-tloored peristyle hall of sculpture is much 
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more successiul, and the exhibits look Avell against the background of ^vhite marble columns 
and grey-green walls. 

The science rooms are chiefly 48 feet wide, those on the ground floor only 15 feet 6 inches 
liigh, with beams 2 feet below this, having windows reachhig from floor to ceiling on one side 
only. The lighting is, however, preferable to the similar halls having windows on both sides, 
but obviously the rooms would have gained enormously had they been another 5 or 6 feet high, 
and the windows kept up from the floor. The lack of coherent plan in this portion of the museum 
is very marked, and some of the rooms, such as the gallery of birds, are of awkward shape and 
ill-adapted to their use. The picture galleries on the top floor vary in size from 62 feet by 
130 feet to 24 feet by 72 feet, as if to show the extremes of width that such rooms can be made. 

The large room is in its way very successful ; its great width and comparative lowness have 
a very spacious effect, and at the time of my visit a most excellent temporary exhibition of 
modern pictures was admirably hung in it, on one line only with am})le space between the 
pictures — truly an object-lesson to our own Academy in this matter. 

The lighting is by lay-light over almost the whole of the vast area, and, as this lay-light 
was not only obscured, but very dirty and almost entirely covered with blinds, the glare was not 
excessive ; but, even then, I noted that the light Avas amply strong enough in a very black 
thunderstorm, and preferable to the conditions in bright sunlight. The cream-coloured butter- 
cloth stretched over the grey or green walls of these rooms was one of the most successful 
backgrounds for modern pictures that I have seen. 

The basement contains large storage rooms, workshops and service court, a large art -jury 
room, engine rooms, and the ventilation plant, and is connected Avith the upper floors by a lift 
with a cage measuring 12 feet by 16 feet. 

On the third floor are laboratories and Avorkrooms in connection A\ith the museum, l)ut the 
proAusion in this respect and for reserve is not A^ery large, though space is being economised 
effectively by fitting all these rooms Avith double-deck cases similar to the modern library 
stacks ; this seemed an arrangement Avell Avorthy of imitation, for, apart from the saving of 
space, liiany more specimens can, in this Avay, be kept close to and under the chargn- of the 
curator. 

There is an excellent library on the ground floor for the use of the mu-<eum, indep(‘ndently 
of the main libraiw. 

Phil vDELPHiA : The Free ^Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania 
(Wilscrn Eyre, Cope Sc Stewardson, and Frank Miles Day Sc Bros., joint architects). 

This museum, although attached and belonging to the I niversity, is in every sense of the 
word public, and Avili in time become the great general mus<‘um of Philadelphia. At present its 
collections are chiefly archaeological and palaeontological. The ground })lan for the comnletej 
building is intert'sting architecturaliv, tlurngh, as only about one-sixth of the Avhole is built it 
is difficult to form any idea of its succes>; as a museum. The plan, however, offers \(>rv tine 
opportunities tor inteinal effect, and the rangi* of central galleries should be very state! v. 

'Fhe general lay-out is -imilar to the Boston Fine Arts building, and one is inclined to think 
that the circuit ot the whole museum will be difficult to folloAv. There seem many pos.'-ibilities 
of short-circuiting, no doubt intentional, the idea being to enable any department to be A'isited 
by itself, aiid, iiatiiinlly, tlcTe must be tln^ attendant danger to the ca^mtl visitor of mUsine 
sections entirely. Ag.iin. many of the Ai^tas eu tin* ffnished plan tennimite in Avindow.-. and 
almost every galleiy is lighted on two ^ides. 

1 he portion of the building already in use has a charming brick exterior, althoii'di the 
North Italian-Bothic style adopted does not lend itself to a building reijninng special lifdit : the 




Fuj . o . Free Museum, Pennsylxania University. Ground Plan. (Shaded portion imiicates part constructed.) 



0 Free Museum of Science and Art, Pennsylvania University, Phil.ydelphia. 

(Wilson Eyre, Cope & Stewardson, and Frank Miles Day & Bru'., architects. » 
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materials, rou^^h brick Avith very Avide joints and marble, are cleverly handled, and the formal 
garden in the entrance court is a most restful feature. 

The effect of the whole is much spoilt by the great door not being used ; this serious 
fault seems common in American museums — ceidainly the use of the small door under the 
entrance st(-‘ps is, in this case, most undignitied ; but as the great doors open directly on to the 
staircase landing, there is no room for the checking, umbrellas, &c,, at this point. 

The evils of cross-lighting are much felt in the present galleries, and the director informed 
me that alterations to the plans of the subsequent wings are contemplated. The ground dool- 
ie devoted to exhibition galleries, with lilu-ary and lecture theatre at the extremities of the wings, 
running up into the first door. The ground door galleries, in the wings, being 30 feet wide and 
onlv 13 feet high, with circular-headed windows on each side, are most unfortunately lighted, 
and throughout the lowness of the rooms and the lighting, largely the result of the style of 
architecture, give much ground for criticism ; the grey-green colour adopted for the ceilings does 
not help in these respects. 

The central part of the drst door is occupied by exhibition galleries, the wings by adminis- 
tration offices, the basement being devoted to workshops, &c. Complaints are made that the 
basement is cut up into small rooms ; certainly it seems wise to leave the basements of museum 
buildings as far as possible without partitions, so that space may be allotted to different 
objects as required. 

Little can be said as to the arrangement of exhibits, as departments are at present so crowded, 
and the lighting renders the placing of exhibits difficult. Altogether it would seem as if the 
building had been designed from outside, certainly a delightful piece of work. 

AET MUSEUMS. 

Turning now to the Art section : I found few general points of difference between the 
American buildings and those in Europe, excepting that the museums and picture galleries are 
more often united in one building than with us, and in the picture galleries themselves the 
lighting, wliichis almost universally from the top, is very generally by sky-lights with a Hat lay or 
ceiling light extending over almost the whole of the room. There are practically no lantern or 
monitor lighted galleries, and very few of the curved ceilings which have come so much into vogue 
in England. Double glazing with an attic space is held to be essential on account of the climate, 
and when one finds directors who admit to endeavouring to maintain a temperature of Tffi" in 
their galleries, and more often attaining 75° or 80°, one sees that such achievements would be 
impossible with a single skylight in the American winters. 

Fine Arts Museum, Boston. 

The new building in use at the time of my visit was only the first portion of a very large 
scheme, so that it was impossible to form a complete judgment, but the story of its de>igning and 
building is little short of pathetic. It is probable that more study and more care were given 
to it than to the building of any other museum in the world. Seven years elapsed between the 
inception of the idea of a new museum and the laying of the first stone; these yeais were S})ent 
ill earnest study of re(|uirements and of existing buildings in Europe and America, and the four 
volumes of reports issued by the Travelling Commission remain one of the most valuable pieces of 
museum literature. Two years were spent in studying lighting problems in an experimental 
building purposely built. A fifth volume of the Eeport was then issued summing u}) the whole 
work and containing sketch-plans for the new building by one of the Commission architects, 
Mr. Clipston Sturgis. This volume seems not to have been widely circulated and a few copies 
only are in (‘xistence : one is reported to be in the British Museum Librarv. 
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Before the plans were decided upon there was a change in the directorate of the museum, 
and an architect who had till then taken no part in the preliminary study was appointed with 
three consultants to assist him. two of whom had formed part of the original Commission. The 
working drawings bear the name of all four architects. The directors and curators wtiv also 
consulted on the minutest details throughout, so that the result should embody their ideas to 
the utmost. 

It is instructive to compare the resultant building with Me Kim's wonderful Boston 
Library, in the erection of which the architect was almost dictator. The latter may have faults 
as a library, and I am told does not meet with the entire approval of modern librarians, i^ut it 
remains a building wKich must inspire the least imaginative of the public with admiration, and is 



not only a delight to all students of modern architecture, but a generous educational influence 
within and without. 

The exterior of the museum, on the other hand, leaves only a feeling of awkward frigidity, 
and probably pleases not even any one of the four architects who had a hand in its building. 
T he interior, in spite of the fact that it was built for the most part to house existing colhvtions 
(the ideal condition in museum building which was so splendidly taken advantage of by 
McKim in the Decorative Arts M ing at the Metropolitan Museum), has no dignity or grace, and 
do(‘s not, except in certain rooms, where a stylistic setting has been aimed at. lend charm to its 
w-onderful collections. Simplicity need not entail baldness, and no ])ri\'ate collector chooses a 
^varehouse, however amply lit, to display objects of art. It is interesting to compare the (juiet 
dignity of the old British Museum (hilleries, wuth their simple cla^'^ic detail, with some of the 
box-like rooms at Boston without so much as cornice or door architrave, and with window’.- 
arranged to meet a stipulated requirvinent of the authorities of ls| per cent, of window to floor 
area. 

3 D 
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Plan irrangemeni. Ughiing, d-c . — The scheme of the nniseimi is to subdivide their visitors 
and odiibits into three sections ; (1) The general public : (2) Vidturs especially interested -in 



Fig, &. — Museum of Fine Artp, Boston, 


one subject or group of exhibits, though not actually coming under the head of students : (3) Stu- 
dents of special branches, who may be provided with workrooms and be allowed to handle 
exhibits. The plan is especially arranged for these three classes, with independent circuits in 
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each department so arranged that any one section may be reached from the central halls mthout 
traversing any other. This arrangement has advantages : it allows a visitor to reach the depart- 
ment he is seeking easily and without the distraction of seeing other exhibits : it ensures, or 
should, the subdivision of the subjects by necessitating the return to the hall between each 
department. But at the same time in practice it leads to complication of plan, for the circuits are 
by no means easy to trace, and it is annoying to find oneself unwillingly visiting rooms a second 
time. It is, further, quite possible for one on his first visit to miss a whole section of the museum, 
and although this may be no disadvantage to the weary tourist if he remains in happy ignorance 
of the omission, it is galling to find when too late that a section which would have greatly 
interested him has been missed. 

The Entrance Hall on the lower floor is small and unimposing, giving no suggestion of the 
purpose of the building, but no doubt it is large enough for utilitarian purposes, and the 
checking-counter and photograph and catalogue room are well placed. 

The Two Central Courts are 
occupied by casts, and although-— 
these do not here come in direct 
contact with actual sculpture, 
yet, in a museum of such im- 
portance it seems a pity that 
it has not yet been possible to 
carry out the original plan of 
j>lacing the casts in an entirely 
separate block. The remainder 
of the ground floor being occu- 
pied by workrooms and rooms 
for the second class of exhibits 
is not therefore intended to be 
seen by the casual visitor. 

On the first floor are in- 
stalled the general collections, 
the pictures occupying tempo- 
rarily the north rooms. The top 
lighting of these is fairly suc- 
cessful, but they were not in- 
tended for pictures, so that one must wait till the permanent rooms are complete to see if the very 
careful study in the experimental galleries has borne fruit and produces, as it should, the finest 
lighted galleries in the world. But the present rooms are of pleasant size, and although the 
glare seemed excessive and the light over-strong, yet the American Room, with contemporary 
Colonial and English furniture, is decidedly one of the most attractive in America. 

Mention may be made here of the backgroimd colours used in the newer American museums, 
usually grey or some neutral tint, which is far preferable to the old dingy maroon or the violent 
primary colours now coming into fashion in England. 

The side-lighted picture rooms are exceptionally pleasing, and all the more welcome as this 
method of lighting is almost entirely neglected in other parts of America. Few of the pictures at 
Boston are -glazed, and the difficulties of lighting are, of course, thus very greatly reduced ; one 
cannot but wish that other galleries could abandon the glass. There are tw^o reasons usually 
urged for the glazing of pictures : first, the protection it affords from atmospheric as well as 
from careless or malicious damage ; secondly, the glow added to paintings, which is undoubtedly 
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of ^a'eat value. A recent outrage in our ov'ir country has reminded us that glass is not a coniiilete 
protection from malicious damage : and, if the air in galleries can by any means be rendered 
reasonably pure, the other risks might surely be incurred, for it is now in most galleries impossible 
to see the whole of a large picture at one time, especially it it is dark in tone, and the constant 
strain of dodging rejections is most fatiguing. 

The central corridors on the ground tioor are very dark indeed, while the side-lit rooms are 
most unpleasantly over-lighted in spite of the fact that on the four daj^s on which I visited them, 
at the end of April, the blinds were continuously drawn, even on the north side. It is, of course, 
impossible to make comparisons of lighting between England and America, and I have no means 
of judging what the light may be in winter, though I was told that in fair weather it is as strong 
as in spring, but dining ]\Iay and June it was very much more intense than even on our brightest 
days. To eyes accustomed to English lighting almost all the American galleries seemed over- 
lighted. I imagine that the proportion of 18| per cent, of window to floor area, so rigorously 
insisted upon for side-lighted rooms at Boston, would be much more suitable to English condi- 
tions; it is a pity therefore to have disfigured the exterior with such large windows, which 
are continuously kept shaded. 

The beautiful Japanese collection is shown in rooms to which some Japanese feeling has been 
given, and while one is at first inclined to welcome the experiment with delight and rejoice in the 
ex<]uisite etfect produced, especially in the garden court, a little reflection leads one to the con- 
clusion that such stylistic settings must be carefully emplo^^ed. \ye should probably all of us 
admit that it would be impossible to instal a collection of mediaeval objects against a modern 
Gothic background with anything but horrible results ; I wished it had been possible to obtain 
the candid opinion of a cultivated Japanese on these Boston rooms. At the same time, after 
many weeks spent in visiting museums, one looks back upon this Japanese department as upon 
an oasis in a desert of glass cases, surely at the best a barbaric method of exhibiting objects of art. 

In the Japanese department, even in those rooms which have not a definite background- 
setting, an effort has been made to design appropriate cases of slightly Oriental character ; the 
result is distinctly interesting, while the very highest praise must l)e given to the actual arrange- 
ment of objects, particularly pottery, in the cases themselves, which is so beautiful that a definite 
])icture of individual cases remains with one. One is the more glad to record this, as in some 
rooms the arrangement of exhibits does not seem happy. Small objects are dwarfed by laige 
rooms, as in the Classical Court ; a beautiful little Bodin is almost lost at the top of the staiis, 
while in the Egyptian Section large statues are cramped into small rooms. 

The library, a good room over the entrance, acts as a reading-room and a >tore chieflv for 
the folios and })hotogi-ai)hs. The fomier are kept flat on iron roller-shelves in oak cax^s. The 
librarian's room adjoins, and from it a spiral stair leads to the stack above in attic. 

If one is over-critical in judging this museum, which after all is one of the most intere>tim^ 
art museum^ in Ameilca, if not in the world, it is only that, knoving the studv atid care that had 
been bestowefl upoii it< ])uildiiig. one had hoped to find the idpal. 


'Yin: Mkiiiopolitan Mcsecm, Xew Youk. 

Thi^ i*^ tin* larg^^-t and mo^t inqantant Art Museum in Annaica, timl ceitainlv one of the 
mo-^t i]iten^<ting to a ^tinh-nt of mu-cum architecture, as tht^ i)uildings are of thn^e dates and 
one is delighted to liml that tlaAete->t addition i- probably the mo>t >atisfact()iv miH(*um buildim’' 
on the continent. The old mu>eum date> from lS7o-lSS(f but it js now intend(‘(l to surround 
this extreinely uglv block entirely witli new building-. Between thi^ old mu-{>um and Fifth 
Avenue is the new entiance IJoek by W.^L Hunt, added in ]ti-<t tine, if -omewhat lieavv 
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classic building in three bays, and the interior of the hall is exceedingly digniiied and excel- 
lently lighted. It has not the excessive glare so loved by American museum directors, but a 
mellow light from great clerestory windows, pleasantly diffused and surely quite sufficiently 
strong for displaying the few' pieces of sculpture and tapestry to which its exhibits are confined. 
On several days in May it appeared that the lighting would have been even more satisfactory if 
the dome-lights w'ere closed, but I found that two of these w'ere an addition by McKim, the hall 
having been originally designed and built with one central light only, so it is evident that 
the museum directors w'ould not have been content with the clerestory lighting alone. How'ever, 
I do feel sure that the general effect of the hall w ould be greatly improved if the window s visible 
under the end gallery were cut off by screens. The emptiness and fine architecture add 
enormously to the dignity and repose of the museum, and although man}' protest against the 



Fig. 10.— METBopGi.irAN Mcslvm, New York Cirv. 


wastd of spaco and tlie subdued li^diting. it is suivly right that a great and wealthy inuseuni 
should allow itself the luxury and dignity of suc-h a hall, which is an excellent preface to the 
beautiful collections to conic, or a resting place after a visit. 

There is a very good photograph and literature counter off the entrance vestibule ; not only 
is an (‘xcellcnt collection of photographs and all the musouin literature 'hown, liut a comfortably 
furnished room is lunvided for the use of vi'itois vho vish to select photographs or look through 
and make notes of the museum publications. This i, a feature of many American museums which 
might well he copied in England, as might aho the means that are taken to popularise Amei ican 
museums by periodical literature. I’ersons intere>ted in the welfare of a museum can become 
members by paying an annual subscription, which gives them not only the privilege of entry on 
students’ days. Init to them the museum bulletin is sent, which contains photographs of the 
recent acquisitions, critical artichs and notes on the museum's progress ; in this way a large 
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number of people are kept in constant touch with the museum and informed of interesting 
temporary exhibitions. 

The "plan of the museum with interior open courts, which are not seen or entered by the 
public, allows the building-out into them of alcove rooms ; this is an advantage which is likely to 
l)e largely made use of, compensating somewhat for the absence of a central garden court. 

The" new staircase is fine in plan and general conception, but somewhat clumsy in detail 
and too ornate for museum purposes. 

The original building resembles the old South Kensington Museum and has all its defects ; 
the high top-lighted courts containing architectural and other casts have the effect of dwarfing 



11.— Metkopokitan Mcseum, New York: Entrance Hall. 
( W. M. Hunt, architect.) 


the smaller original exhibits, and are much overcrowded. It is difficult to suggest a satisfactory 
method of exhibiting such large architectural pieces — probably a very large perfectly plain hall 
with the lightest and simplest iron roof is required, as far as possible detached from the other 
collections. It seems as if the tine new architectural courts at the Victoria and Albert will 
scarcely prove high enough or simple enough for the largest objects, and the conflict of the archi- 
tectural features of the building itself with the exhibits, shows that such halls cannot be too 
simple ; certain it is that the whole scale of many museums is destroyed by such objects ; if 
they are to be preserved and shown, special provision must be made for them. 

The models of buildings shown in these halls of casts are somewhat lost ; a small-scale 
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model of Notre Dame. Paris, is not seen to the best advantage at the foot ot a full-size cast of 
the Colleone Statue, and it Avould be well, in all museums, if models could be shown in a smaller 
room adjacent to the hall of architectural casts, although of course there are cases, such as the 
Elgin Eoom at the British Museum, where the model of the Parthenon is quite rightly placed for 
reference with the actual exhibits. 

The side-lighted rooms in the old building suffer a good deal from cross-lighting, and those 
lit from one side only from too great a depth, but these, even where the back wall is a little 
under-lit, seem preferable to rooms of the same width with windows on both sides. 

The Picture Galleries are upon the upper floor of the old building, some of them overcrowded 
and ill-hung, but they are moderately well lighted and free from unpleasant glare. The lay- 
lights, which are glazed with very much obscured glass, are only from one-half to two-thirds of 
the area of the rooms and seem preferable to the new type of American ceiling, which is almost 
entirely of glass. As, however, the skylights are set in one side of the mansaid roof, the light 
is not equally good at all hours of the day, 
and the rooms can in no way be said to be 
ideal. The pictures are mostly unglazed. 

The new wing of Decorative Arts, added 
by McKim, Mead A White, is altogether 
admirable. It was built for the Hoentschel 
Collection, and Mr. McKim using, it is said, 
the Musee des Arts Decoratifs at the Louvre 
as his model, obtained a result superior in 
every way to that original. Indeed, having 
since seen the Paris building, I am tempted 
to believe that he merely used it as a label to 
satisfy the American craving for a prototype. 

The wing consists of a large central hall 
running up through two floors of smaller side- 
lit rooms. The lighting of this hall, which 
is 46 feet 3 inches high to the springing of 
the semicircular vault, and 67 feet 3 inches 
to the crown, is entirely by lunette clerestory windows, and no doubt the great height and 
the area of white wall below are largely responsible for the beautiful soft diffused light which 
floods every part of it. 

Objection has been raised to the use of classic columns in a hall for inediawal objects and 
that there is too much architecture for such a gallery, but I would rather claim that the happy 
mean between a barn-like barrenness and a stylistic room had been struck. The only other hall 
that I can think of, where such objects would have been as well shown, is the great Eoman Hall 
at the Cluny Museum — that is to say, under much the same conditions of very high side light. 

The line tapestries are well lighted and have a very decorative effect high up on the side 
walls, but as no blinds can be fitted to the semicircular windows, it is necessai'y to draw curtains 
over the tapestries when the sun is upon them. One would be very interested to see the effect 
of pictures hung on the lower part of the walls ; it is sure that the beautifully diffused light would 
be admirable, but probably the great height of the room would dwarf pictures of ordinary size : 
and yet if only this clerestory lighting could be adapted to lower rooms, we should probably 
arrive somewhere near to the ideal of a perfect picture gallery. 

The side rooms are 24 feet wide and 20 feet high, the window heads being right uj) to the 
ceiling, the sills 8 feet from the Hoor. They are admirably proportioned, and their simple 



Fig. 12. — Metropolitan Museum of Art : Section 
THROUGH Decorative Wing. 
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Fi<j. 13 . — Metropolitan Ml.selji, New York. Second Gothic Room. 
(McKim, Meal, & Wbitu, architect^.) 


cornices, door architraves 
and fabric'covered walls, 
give them just sufficient 
finish, while every object is 
well placed, well lighted and 
grouped by periods, so that 
thert‘ is a fine sense of con- 
gruity in each room. One 
little criticism I would 
make : the doors on the 
lower lloor, between the hall 
and the side rooms, seem 
unnecessary — they occupy 
good wall space and are apt 
to lead visitors back into 
the central hall instead ol 
continuing on the circuit. 

The Library, again by 
McKim, built in 1910 in 


one of the courts, is a very 

happy addition. It seems perfectly adapted for its purpose and has dignity and architectural 
interest ; again, the high clerestory light has that restful quality which is so noticeable on 


coming from other museum rooms. 

The heating and ventilation of the Decorative Arts Wing are on an elaborate and verv 



costly Plenum system, the 
aim (in view of the large 
amount of valuable wood- 
work the wing was to con- 
tain) being to provide an 
equable atmosphere entirely 
independent of the outside 
air and of the temperature 
of the other galleries. In 
May 1911, when I visited 
the building, the outside 
temperature stood at 80° ; 
ill the other parts of the 
museum at Tfr , and the air 
was there oppressively 
close* : whip, the thermo- 
meters ill the new wing 
im\ er rosi* aiiove 06°, and 
What- 

'■vir iii.iy l>i- tlu! faults of 


Fi(». 1-1 .— Metkoiolii ^.N Ce.mkvl ILul, Rec^'Raiim: Alt'- Wi\( tln‘ >V^teni. aiiart from flip 

f , M. .1 1, A \V' HU, rhitiMC-. I , r 4- 1 • 1 

co^t, whicli IS admittedly 

great, it is thought to j.e preferable to the ordinary atmo.spheric conditions in American 
museums ; certainly the extreme cliaiiges of climate and the exces-ive -team heatint/ liuvt* 
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played sad havoc with museum exhibits all over the country. These rooms were decidedly 
more comfortable and the air fresher than in almost any other museum I visited. 

Workshops, Admmistrative Booms and Beserve . — ^Vhile there is no definite reserve section 
to the museum, the whole of the basement is devoted to workrooms, vast stores, and workshops 
for every conceivable class of repair, case-making, &c- There is a large receiving store into 
which new acquisitions and objects offered for loan or sale are placed. Here every article which 
passes into the museum stock is at once indelibly labelled, photographed, and card-indexed. 

Art Institute of Chicago,* erected 1893 (Shepley, Eutan, & Coolidge, architects). 

This building formed part of the World’s Fair, the Art Institute paying more than half its 
cost in order to obtain a permanent, in lieu of a temporary, building. It is situated on the lake 
front, and comprises not only a picture gallery and general art museum, but an art school, which, 
with 700 regular day students and a total roll of 2,500, must surely be one of the largest in the 
world ; it occupies not only the whole of the basement, but a range, 675 feet long, of forty-three 
class and studio rooms to the east of the building, which being sunk below the level of the ground 
is not visible from the lake front. The main building is a great quadrangle, bisected by the grand 
staircase, the two courts being filled by the lecture theatre and library. 

The plan is interesting owing to the corridor which runs completely round the inside of the 
exhibition rooms. This is an excellent arrangement for a gallery which holds many temporary 
exhibitions. The pictures in some of the rooms here are changed as often as thirty times a year, 
and any gallery can be closed without interfering with any other. In the case of the permanent 
collections on the ground floor, which is entirely given up to casts of sculpture, the benefit is not 
so obvious, the corridor giving a double circuit, which is distracting. The treatment of the angles 
of the corridors is most unhappy. The object was to give vistas into the galleries, and at the same 
time to obtain wide rooms at the angles ; the result is unarchitectural and aw^kw^ardly managed. 

The lower side-lighted rooms are excellent ; cross and end-lighting have been carefully 
avoided, and the exterior and interior gain enormously from this. These rooms are 38. 34, and 28 
feet wide, and about 20 feet high. The 38-feet rooms are a trifle too wide ; the 28 feet are as 
nearly perfect as can be. The Windows's are 7 feet wude and are spaced at lo-feet centres, and have 
sills 5 feet 6 inches, and heads 18 feet from the floor. I wnuld ask museum directors to note that 
the window glazing was originally in one sheet of plate glass, but this was thought to be so ugly 
from within and without that glazing bars have since been added on the main front. 

The Picture Galleries on the first floor are remarkable for their variety in size and in height. 
Mr. French, who has been Director from the foundation of the museum, is a great advocate of 
small picture galleries ; he claims that they give more w^all space, and greater possibilities of sub- 
division and arrangement, are less tiring to spectators, and that in the case of additions or 
rehanging a smaller number of pictures need be moved. 

The Blackstone Hall of architectural casts is an addition to the original plan, and occupies 
the whole of the centre of the basement and ground floors at the rear, the ground floor corridor 
being used as a balcony along one side. A hall 210 feet by 60 feet by 34 feet 6 inches high is 
thus obtained. Fiven this is not large nor lofty enough for the largest exhibits, but the lighting, 
which is chiefly from one side, is altogether admirable. The eastern windows are 7 feet wude, 
spaced on 15 feet centres, and have sills about lo feet, and heads about 31 feet from the floor. 
The western windows are on the balcony only, and are so much blocked by the library and lecture 
theatre as to be negligible, and yet the hall is one of the best lit that I saw. 

The lighting of the picture galleries is by sky- and lay-lights, the latter being almost the whole 

♦ A plan of this museum appears in Mr. Edwin T. Hall’s Paper, “Art Museums & Picture Galleries ” 

[Journal R.LB.A., 13 April 1912.] 3 j. 
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size of the room, the coves being in no case more than 2 feet 6 inches ^ide. The lighting was 
most variable ; on the day of my visit very thick horizontal blinds above lay-hghts were in use ; 
these fitted badly and there were consequently streaks of very bright light. Both the lights are 
glazed with rough rolled wired plate glass, but the obscuration did not seem sufi&cient. 

The floors of many of the pictui*e galleries are of almost white terrazzo, and the result on the 
lighting is very bad. The dark linoleum floors with marble skirtings are in every way better. 

The whole institution is a hive of industry, and aims at being the art centre of Western 
America. The collections are excellent, and the w^ork entailed in the numerous temporary ex- 
hibitions must be enormous. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D.C. (Ernest Flagg, architect). 

The design for this building was selected in competition in 1892, and the building opened in 
1894. The whole was the gift of the late W. W. Corcoran “ to be used solely for the purposes of 
encouraging American genius in the production and preservation of works pertaining to the fine 



arts and kindred objects.” As will be seen from the plans, one end of the building is devoted to 
the art school and lecture theatre. The well-designed central atrium is used for casts, which are 
here displayed to great advantage, and a copy of the Parthenon frieze is fixed all round the 
ground floor Avail. 

The small ground floor rooms, 18 feet 6 inches high, are excellently lighted by comparatively 
small AvindoAvs, the sills of Avhich are S feet 6 inches from the floor, the heads 2 feet from the 
ceiling. 

The staircase is dignified and well proportioned to the size of the building ; the treads are 18 
inches, the risers 5 J inches. I Avas able to see, at the annual prize-giving hoAv admirably such a 
staircase lends itself to a small ceremony. The landing serv^ed as a platform, and the students 
and public were grouped on the stairs above and beloAv. The effect was most picturesque, and I 
Avas told much more successful than Avhen held in the regular lecture theatre. 

The top-lighted picture galleries are rather narroAV, some only 23 feet Avide and 17 feet hwh 
haA'ing ceiling entirely of glass. Others are 26 feet Avide by 27 feet high, Avith a cove and central 
lay-light. The pictures are better lighted in the latter, though the proportion is very ugly. 
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The building is a dignified little museum both within and -without, and the simple plan gives 
no chance of confusion. Under the main frieze on the exterior are a series of opeu'-work marble 
panels which ventilate the space between the glass roof and the lay-hghts. In spite of these, 
however, in June the heat in the upper rooms was quite intolerable, and in the hottest season the 
buildingis said to be unusable. Evidently, in the Washington cUmate, such top-lighted buildings 
require a very special ventilation or cooling system, but this was the only criticism w'hich I heard 
in connection -with the building. 



Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo (Green & Wicks, Buffalo, architects). 

This is, architecturally, the most nearly perfect art museum that I visited. It owes its 
being to the generosity of Mr. Albright, and no money, care, or thought have been spared to make 
it as complete as possible. It occupies a splendid site in the public park, above the lake, and the 
lay-out has been most carefully studied, the approaches and terraces being magnificent. The 
whole is, indeed, very dignified without being bombastic. The style selected is pure Greek, and 
the same Ionic order is carried through both the interior and exterior, except for the portico, where 
a larger scale is adopted. But the style is more humanely treated than at the Boston Art 
Museum, and the whole is more gentle than either the Corcoran Art Gallery or the Chicago Art 
Institute, while for suitability to its purpose the interior must rank with the Decorative Arts 
Wing at the Metropolitan. I regret that I only saw it on two grey days, with very brief 
intervals of sunhght, and was therefore not able to judge very well of the lighting. Without 
the sun it was entirely excellent ; but with it there was some glare, and I noted that the walls 
of the long galleries were then unequally lighted, the north being very much brighter than the 
south ; this is probably due, in a great measure, to the shallowness of the attic space between 
lay- and sky-hghts, and could be obviated if reflective screens were himg in this space on the east 
and west line. Few of the dark pictures were glazed, and there was therefore little trouble from 
reflections, except from the light-coloured floors. The glass ceilings to the galleries, which are 
constructed of small “ T ’’-iron bars, are not very architectural, although they admit the greatest 
possible amount of light and the proportions of the smaller rooms are somewhat well-like. The 
public rooms, all upon one floor above, are nicely varied in size, though all except the 
sculpture gallery are small. The windows shown upon the plan have all been blocked up ; 
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the gain to the galleries from their use was not thought sufficient to compensate for the lack of 
wall space. One is inclined to regret this, especially as side-lighted picture galleries are very rare 
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Fkt. 17. — Alhkiuht Art Galleby, Buffalo. 


in America, and one tires of the everlasting strong top-light, which is certainly most unsvm 
pathetic to many old pictures. 
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On the other hand, a good deal of valuable wall space could be gained by blocking up some 
of the doors in the galleries. It vdll be seen from the plan, that of the thirteen public rooms, 
two have five doors, four have four, and three three, and as the majority of these are in the 
centre of the walls, the best positions for pictures are lost, without any gain to the circuit of 
the museum. 

Gallery F was in use as a print room, and one could wish that some special lighting had been 
provided. Wall cases in a top-lighted room do not offer the best means of display, and side- 
lighting and wheel screens and desks would probably be more satisfactory. 

The finish and interior decoration of the rooms is excellent. White marble is used through- 
out for columns and architraves, beautiful blue-black or blue-grey marble for the dadoes. 
The floors are of sanded Tennessee marble, rather dark in the picture galleries, and lighter 
Tennessee with green inlay in the sculpture court. The walls are covered with various textiles. 



Fig. 18. — Albiught Akt Galleby, Buef.\lo. (Greeu A Wickb, architects. ) 


the most satisfactory being butter-cloth over coloured distemper ; but all the colours are low in 
tone, and all the cornices,* ceilings, &c., cream-coloured. 

The exterior is entirely of Avhite marble, with copper roof, and is worthy of the liighest praise, 
tdthough the east front is somewhat spoilt by the addition of rather meaningless caryatid bal- 
conit*s, for vliich rough sketches were left l.>v St. Gaudens. Had the sculptor lived to see them 
on the completed building, one feels sure that they would have been considerably altered and 
improved. Owing to some trouble with his executors, they were, in 1911, being executed in 
marble by his assistant, without alteration. 

A word should be said as to the management and arrangement of the gallery. Money, which 
has been so unsparingly but so judiciously spent upon the building, is not stinted in this respect. 
The director makes two journeys a year to Europe to collect pictures for the exhibitions. Quality 
is more considered than quantity, and the walls are not overcrowded, while the pictures are hung 
with the greatest possible care and taste. 
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Altogether, a ^hsit to the institution, housed in its beautiful building, on this wonderful site, 
and filled with a really admirable collection of modern pictures, is an artistic treat, and an object- 
lesson of what can be done by a wealthy private citizen in a small town if he is so ably advised 
and has such great taste as the donor of the Albright Art Gallery at Buffalo. 

\ 



Fig. 19. — Toledo Museum of Art : Plan, 


The Toledo Art Gallery (Green & Wicks, Buffalo, architects). 

I was induced by the success of the Albright Gallery at Buffalo to retrace my steps to’ Toledo, 
to see the new building there by the same architects ; and though the Toledo Museum was'not 
quite complete. I did not regret the two nights’ journey the visit entailed. 
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It owes its existence to a private donor, Mr. Libby, and although it is rather smaller 
than the Buffalo building, and has not such a fine natural site, still, its setting in the small park 
is made the most of, the lay-out of terraces, steps, and planting having been most carefully 
studied. Only the front galleries and the hemicycle were in construction ; the other 
portions are to be later additions. The outline of the plan is more simple than that of the 
Buffalo Gallery, the exterior gaining by this and by the absence of the two orders. The con- 
struction is very similar, pavement lights being largely used for the flat portions of the roofs, and 
the same plain bar ceihngs as lay-lights. The photographs, which have been kindly sent me by 



Fig. 20. Toledo Art Gallery. (Green & Wicks, architects.) 


the architects, were taken since my visit, and show the very dignified treatment of the interior 
and exterior. 

Museums belonging to the Learned or Artistic Societies. 

At Portland, Maine, a charming little gallery building has been attached to the Sweat 
Mansion, an old colonial house lately bequeathed to the Art Society of Portland, with the re- 
striction that the principal rooms in the old house should remain exactly as in use at the time 
of the testator’s death. The architect of the new building, John Calvin tStevens, has very 
successfully adapted the colonial style of the house to the gallery building. 

The Hispanic Society’s Museum at Audubon Park, New York, is grouped on one terrace 
with that of the Numismatic Society, and the Geographical Society’s building was being added 
in 1911. This grouping of small museums seems a plan worthy of imitation and opens up possi- 
bilities for a great series in a public park, thus allowing close communication, and at the same 
time saving the public the great weariness of large museums. 

The Essex County Institute at Salem has a large chapel-like hall in the rear of its Historical 
Library in use as a museum. The space under the galleries is screened off to form alcove 
historical rooms, showing how much can be done in this way without special provision being 
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made. The garden in the rear of this last building is being converted into an open-air museum. 
Already an old shoemaker’s shop, with all tools and furniture, is on view ; and a baker’s cottage 
of two floors, \\dth its great brick chimney, has been moved bodily to the site and was being 
installed. An old dip-well and similar objects are also in the garden, which is planted vith only 
such flow^ers as are known to have flourished in the early days of New England. Such open-air 
museums are sadly few in England ; one would like to see them installed in many towns, where 
they would form sanctuaries for old buildings about to be destroyed, especially if we could 
import a few American house-movers to teach us the art of rolling buildings from one place to 
another. 

Of the New York Bhstorical Society’s Building (Architects, York and Stevens), only the 
central portion shown upon the plans was completed in 1911, but the fine classic facade looked 
exceedingly dignified even without the end pavihons. The ground-floor rooms, intended for 
receptions, w^ere being used as museum galleries, but as the windows have sills only 3 feet from 
the floor and heads 10 feet from the ceiling, the fighting is not good. The great gallery above 
is 40 feet high, and as the window sills are 8 feet from the floor and the ceiling barrel-vaulted, 
the fighting for pictures is excellent ; but it seems a pity to have cut up the v^all surface by pilas- 
ters, although this room was intended as a museum, and the picture galleries are to be built 
in the wings. The whole will form a very complete home for a learned society, being most 
carefully thought out. 

SCIENCE MUSEUMS. 

American Museum of Natural History, New York (Vaux, Caddy, Charles Volz, 

Trowbridge & Livingstone, architects). 

This is the oldest of the Science Museums. A very large scheme for it w as prepared by Clement 
Vaux in 1871. The existing buildings are still but a fragment of this scheme ; and though only 
one block was built under his direction, the additions which have been carried out almost 
continuously under various architects have adhered somewhat closely to it. Indeed, one is 
surprised to find the authorities proposing, in the large additions now^ under consideration, 
very little change in either size or type of galleries, which are all reminiscent of those at the 
British Museum of Natural History at South Kensington. 

Vaux’s plan show s a hollow^ square of about 700 feet, the north and south sides being carried 
out as wings. These wings were never built, but the south facade w^as terminated most unfor- 
tunately with circular turret rooms about 30 feet in diameter. One is glad to find that these are 
not to be repeated at the two remaining angles, for they are surely the worst form of exhibition 
space, unless, indeed, a gangw ay could be carried round close to, and under, the windows, and the 
centre divided by high screens into alcoves. 

The interior courts have shared the fate of so many in this type of plan, and have been, or 
are to be, occupied by large top -lighted halls. 

The accepted idea of a natural history museum — namely, of halls about 60 feet wide, fio-hted 

on each side, the window s being as large, and the rooms as long and as unimpeded, as possible 

may lead to excellent results in classification and arrangement from a scientific standpoint ; but 
surely the effect is one of extraordinary dreariness to the average spectator. The doors are 
usually placed in the centre of each end, so that the gangway naturally follows the axial fine ; 
indeed, in some instances here, the cases — which are placed transversely to the room — are butted 
right against the walls, allowing no passage betw^een them and the windows. If a person passes 
along one of these rooms and notes carefully w hat he has seen or can see from the central aisle, he 
will find that wdth desk or table cases he has noticed an enormous area of reflections on glass, 
and a certain number of small dark objects through the glass. If the room is filled with larger 
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cases of mammals, &c., he has again seen a great many reflections, and in addition the silhouettes 
of many animals, and occasionally the side of some, really almost well lighted. 

It may be that the visitor is really bent on examining the exhibits and industriously 
examines the cases in two or three rooms about 200 feet long, by which time, having 
been occupied in dodging reflections, he is weary and walks hurriedly up the centre aisle of the 
remaining rooms, gaining nothing thereby but additional fatigue. It is possible that such rooms 
as the great Egyptian Hall at the old British Museum were the original models in this matter, 
though the conditions there in a room about 31 feet 6 inches high, with the windows kept 
13 feet from the floor, none of the objects being under glass, are entirely different, and we 
must all admit that this hall is one of the most effective, inspiring, and entirely satisfactory in 
any museum. 

It might be thought that the x\merican Museum of Natural History in particular would, in 
their new building, endeavour to find a more satisfactory solution of these problems of lighting 
and arrangement, for in one department they have installed a series of exhibits of wonderful 
beauty and interest, dis- 
played to the spectator in 
the most advantageous way 
possible — namely, the birds’ 
habitat groups in the Orni- 
thological Department. 

These groups, as mil 
be seen, have been fitted up 
in the gallery of an existing 
hall, which did not lend 
itself to them in any way, 
and years of experimental 
work have been necessary to 
arrive at the present lighting 
and arrangement, and even 
now electric liorht is resorted 
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day ; but, in spite of this, 

the results are so fine, the backgrounds are painted with such skill, the taxidermy is so 
naturalistic, and the accessories so well arranged, that one lingers there with delight. The 
spectator is, as may be seen by the section A A, in comparative darkness and looks through 
the window at the group, which is well, but softly, lit by reflected light from above. There is no 
reflection on the glass and no eye-strain. 

The museum contains a large number of mammal and anthropological groups, some with 
and some Avithout backgrounds ; and one would hope to see the Ornithological Department’s 
arrangement adopted for these ; there seems no reason why special halls should not, in that case, 
be built for all background group cases. 

A natural history museum suggests itself where the general public should be admitted to only 
a very small synoptic collection of group cases in specially built and lighted alcoves, and adjacent 
to these, in each department, first the collections for those specially interested, beyond these 
again, the reserve collections for the actual working student. At present all that is asked for 
is elasticity of plan, so that temporary divisions may be erected and the grouping of cases 
varied and screened as required ; yet in all these large museums I found hardly any temporary 
divisions and practically no screening to improA’e the light. 

3 F 
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A specific instance of the kind of installation complained of may, perhaps, be given — ^namely, 
the Morgan Collection of minerals. The main room here is about 165 feet by 64 feet, and is 
proudly said to contain 15,000 specimens, almost all of which are displayed in desk-cases 18 or 
13 feet long, and a fevr pedestal cases close to the central aisle. Through this room the public 
passes in the circuit of the museum. Now, I suppose that the examination of mineral specimens 
in about ten double cases, each 18 feet long, would satisfy the ordinary visitor, and, if he had read 
the labels and endeavoured to obtain any grip of the subject, leave him sufficiently weary. In 
this room there are between fifty and sixty cases of varying sizes, and it seems almost positive 
harm to display them to the public, but, as I noticed that the collection was in course of 
rearrangement, it is hoped that some selection may be made. The ante-room to this Morgan 
Collection is more interestingly arranged, but as the room is 54 feet wide and 30 feet long on 
the line of the main axis of the galleries, and the windows at the sides, it will be realised that 
there is little chance of effective grouping. The evil is, of course, not confined to America. I 
find that our owm British Museum of Natural History has, in its mineral rooms, 46 double 
desk cases 12 feet long, besides wall and window cases ; while the five Greek vase rooms at the 
British Museum are a barbaric instance of how a superb collection of beautiful objects may, 
for the general public, defeat its ovm ends. The cry against surfeiting and bewildering the 
public is, of course, an old one ; I only dwell upon it here because I had hoped that America, 
with its extraordinary vitality and newer ideas, would have made greater advance along the 
line of selection and attractive display. 

Again there is confusion as to the entrance : a great flight of steps leads to the main 
door on the first floor, which is not now used, the public entrance being under the steps, and into 
a lowTr entrance hall. The building thus loses in dignity, and there is a sense of confusion on 
coming later into the upper entrance ball. The lower hall, however, is noteworthy, for I found 
it, on several days, one of the pleasantest rooms in the building. It is elliptical on plan, and 
is almost entirely lighted by electric pendants. It has a working model of the solar system 
hung from the ceiling, and an interesting collection of meteorites, which are lighted by in- 
dividual electric fittings ; while a collection of busts of the museum founders decorate the 
walls, and the tloorjhas brass inlay of the signs of the Zodiac. The installation here shows 
that large objects can. with electric light, be well and interestingly displayed in an otherwise 
unlit room. 

The basement of the museum is devoted to stores and workshops, and the top floor entirely 
given up to workrooms, offices, and reserve collections. 

The National Museum, Washington (Hornblower & Marshall, architects). 

The new building for this, which occupies a magnificent site upon The Mall, was not in 
full working order at the time of my visit in June 1911. The exterior shows that an effort 
has been made to combine the requirements of the directors as to lighting with a great monu- 
mental structure, and the whole is certainly the most successful large scientific museum building 
that I visited. The simple lines of the design accentuate its great size (561 feet by 365 feet), 
and the fine white granite used, with a darker base, has an excellent effect against the back- 
ground of trees. One regrets that the attic treatment on the south front was not carried right 
round the building, and the portico in some way more attached to the main lines of the design. 

The principal entrance on the south or Mall side was required by the Washington Art 
Commission, but the north entrance, being nearer the to^vm, is and probably always will be, 
mostly used. Both the architects and the directors regret this, as the use of the north entrance 
spoils the plan and arrangement of the museum. The floor area is ten acres, and the director 
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holds that the public portion, roughly five acres, is as large as a museum should be, but that 
the remaining five acres are insufficient for storage and workrooms. 

The three departments of the museum, anthropology, biology, and geology, are represented 
upon the plan by the three main galleries, which are united in the rotunda. 




Fig. 22.— New National Museum, Washington, D.C. 
(Hcniblower & Marshall, archuects.) 


Basement . — Excellent workrooms and offices are provided round the outside of the building ; 
the central portions under the main galleries are used as : — (a) boiler and machinery house : 
[b) store for specimens in alcohol ; while the block on the north and south axis is very 
ingeniously made use of by placing the excellent lecture theatre, entirely artificially lighted and 
ventilated, under the rotunda, and tw^o ranges of small meeting rooms facing the courts, with 
3- “ salle des pas perdus,” wffiich will be chiefly artificially lighted and may contain some exhibits ; 
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between them, the idea being to use the whole of this central block of the basement for scien- 
tific conventions or congresses, leaving the main museum free for the public. 

The Top Floor is entirely devoted to offices, laboratories, reserv^e and students’ rooms, and 
some idea of the ever-increasing needs in this respect may be gained bj^ the fact that already 
(although the museum was not fully open to the public) these rooms seem almost entirely occu- 
pied. 

The plan and lighting of the public portion of the museum were studied with a view" to 
providing ample light ever\wyhere with as elastic a plan as possible, and therefore the building 
was left with piers instead of interior walls. The idea of the unequal planning of the north- 
west and north-east angle halls Avas to give w ide galleries for the general public, and alcoves, or 
small rooms, on the court side for visitors more specially interested. This arrangement does 
not seem to be adhered to in the installation, wffiich is spreading itself over the tw"0 unequal 
galleries in a rather haphazard way. 

It w-as, perhaps, too early to judge of the museum as a wffiole, as the installation of exhibits 
was incomplete, but, so far as it went, the effect in the side-lighted rooms w-as unhappy, and the 
wffiole seemed over-lighted, especially as many cases are displayed against the light. Almost 



Fig. 28 . — National Museum, W"ashington, D.C. : Fik-,t Floor Plan. 


all the vistas end in windows and consequently dazzle the visitor. The glare is somewhat 
mitigated by ground glass, and sufficient space has been left in the iron sashes for double glazing 
if this is found necessary to equalise the temperatm*e, but at present this has not been put in. 
The upper rooms have windows down to the floor, and the effect of these is very bad. 

The Botunda is much more restfully, though amply lighted, but it seemed that the central 
sky-light might even here have been omitted wdth advantage and the very fine lighting effect 
of Mr. McKim’s Columbia Library copied. 

In view of the excellent results obtained in other museums from specially -lighted group 
exliibits with backgrounds, it seems a pity that no special provision has been made in the 
building for the large number of anthropological and zoological groups, which are at present 
seen to little advantage. 

The central hall is at present screened off’ to provide hanging space for the nucleus of the 
National Gallery of Art, a separate building for wffiich it is hoped may shortly be built. These 
canvas-covered screens are 12 feet high and, of course, mar the effect of the museum, although 
the central galleries thus formed afford excellent exhibition space for pictures, and the light 
from the high lay-light, reflected and diffused by the wffiite w'all above, is excellent. 
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The Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago (Charles B. Attwood, architect). 

The building in which this museum is housed was designed as the temporary Art Depart- 
ment of the World’s Fair. It is of plaster and steel framing, and has long since been past repair. 


extenor is certainly a most successful 
piece of classic design, which might well have 
been preserved in more permanent form. 
Its plan would appear to have been, in some 
degree, the prototype of both the Phila- 
delphia and Boston Museums. The interior 
is, however, devoid of interest, the endless 
succession of top-lighted rooms being most 
dreary and depressing. It seems too large 
for any museum building, and the collection 
would tire even the most hardened sightseer, 
although there are many points in the 
mounting and arrangement of specimens whi 



Fig. 24. — Field Columbian Museum, Chicago : Ground 
Floor Plan. 


are of great interest. 


New Building for the Field Museum, Chicago. 

At thejtime of my visit tenders were being obtained for a new and permanent building,, 
and the plans of this were supplied to me by the architects. It is impossible from these to 
judge of more than the skeleton of the scheme, though the photographs of the model certainly 





Fig. 25.— Field Columbian Musetm, Chicago: South Front (Charles B. Attwood, architect). 


promise an imposing and stately exterior. The main lines are to be upon the gridiron plan, 
the rectangle being 706 feet by 338 feet, the longer axis being east and west. A great, double- 
aisled ball, with nave 67 feet wide running up through three stories, bisects the whole from 
north to south, and four lateral halls 41 feet 7 inches wide join this on each side with the end 
galleries, which are 48 feet wide. It is not at all clear from the section how the ground floor 
rooms running east and west are to be lit. 

When one thinks of the inadequacy of the hghting of the ground floor passage between 
the old architectural courts at the Victoria and Albert Museum, which is only 18 feet wide. 
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one is somewhat amazed to see what appears to be similar lighting, i.e. entirely borrowed 
light from the adjacent top-lighted courts, suggested for halls 41 feet 7 inches vdde, and only 
•21 feet 4 inches high, floor to floor. It would, indeed, be impertinence to offer criticism of a 
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Fig. 26 , — New Field Museum: View of Model. 


plan ^vorked out by D. H. Burnham & Co., in conjunction with so great a museum director 
as J. Y. Skiff, but one can only hope that the promise of an intensely monotonous interior 
wiU not be realised when the actual building is complete. Frankly, one is appalled by the 
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Fig. 27. — New Field Museum, Chicago. 

(D. H. Burnhaui Ot Co., architects.) 

vastnesrS of the tloor area which it is apparently proposed to allow the public to wander over, 
and can only hope that all the internal lateral galleries, on the first floor at least, 'svill by a more 
merciful generation be closed off for reserve collections. 
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The second floor is to 
be given up entirely to 
workrooms; the basement 
to workshops, and an audi- 
torium to seat 1,000 persons. 
The modern American prac- 
tice is to be followed in so 
placing this without natural 
light. The arrangement not 
only saves valuable lighted 
space above, but does away 
with all difficulties as to 



Fig. 28. — New Field Museum, Chicago. 


blinds for screening windows when lanterns are 
used. 

I visited many special museums intended 
for study collections often belonging to univer- 
sities. Almost all have been designed rather as 
small public museums wthout reference to their 
particular use. Many have elaborate facades or 
bombastic approaches, as the Botanical Museum 
at New York, and have rooms unnecessarily high 
for the cases they are to contain. Buildings more 
nearly approaching library stacks seem to be 
more suitable, either with study rooms adjoining 
or with their bays utilised for this purpose. One 
building, the Herbarium at the Arnold Arboretum, 
Boston, is a successful effort to apply the stack 
system to a scientific museum. Light is from 
three sides, and none from the top. There is a 
well up the centre to allow" of supervision and 
ventilation. The sheet steel cases are 7 feet high 
upon a hospital skirting and fit tight up to the 
ceiling and against the external walls, thus form- 
ing alcoves, each of which has a work-table and 
a window^ so that a student may w'ork at his 
particular subject without transporting specimens. 
It has been suggested that collapsible gates 
should enclose the alcoves so that w^ork might 
be left on the tables from day to day. The 
whole arrangement, wffiich is obviously derived 
from the scholastic libraries, is most wwkman- 
like, and the cleanest and most economical of 
space that I saw ; it might w"ell form a model for 
many scientific museums where the specimens are 



of approximately uniform size so that a standard 
case may be used. 


Another students’ museum, that of the 


Fig. 29. — Hekbariuji Buildings, Arnold Arboretum,, 
Boston. 
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Medical School at Harvard University, occupies the upper part of the central administration 
building of the fine new Medical School group (Shepley, Eutan, & Coolidge, architects). 

It is almost a crystal palace, for the whole roof and the gallery floor are of glass, and there 
are windows on three sides ; but for a students’ museum there is little objection to an excess of 
hght, and these halls, with galleries, do not seem so tiring to the eyes as the comparatively low 
•cross-hghted rooms. 

The planning of the whole school is excellent, and I found in it another example of America’s 
generosity in the building of such institutions. Money is cheerfully given not only to make 
them as entirely efficient as possible, but to complete them with a fine architectural setting of 
terraces, steps, and gardens. 

Aquaria, 

In England it has scarcely been the custom to reckon Aquaria among museums, although 
• one is included in the scheme of a large general museum now building, but in New York the 
aquarium forms part of the general museum system, and there seems no reason why they should 
not be included as departments of most natural history museums : for while it is not possible to 
.<5arry on serious marine biological work except at seaside stations, it is possible to form, even in 



inland towns, such as Detroit, the most interesting collection of salt-water fishes, and maintain 
them in a healthy condition. Thirty thousand gallons of water were brought from the Atlantic 
in tanks to Detroit eleven years ago, and this has never been replenished except by the small 
quantities in which ne^v fish are brought. As to the popularity of aquaria with the public, there can 
be no question. The aquarium in New York has two million visitors per annum, or more than the 
total of all the other museums in the city, including the Zoological Gardens. This, no doubt, is due 
— firstly, to its location at the Battery, namely in a situation akin to, say, the Tower of London, 
or Westminster Abbey, and secondly, to the superior attraction of animate over inanimate speci* 
mens, but also to the very special illumination and method of display that are adopted in aquaria. 

At Detroit, a town of only five hundred thousand people, the aquarium has annually up- 
wards of one million visitors, and this notwithstanding the fact that it is more than three miles 
from the centre of the city. It will be remembered that the visitors to the London Zoological 
' Gardens, last year, for the first time, reached this total ; but of course, a charge is made there for 
admission while the American aquaria are free. These figm'es should give museum directors 
seriously to think ; and they should ask themselves, especially those in charge of natural history 
collections, whether methods of display and lighting more akin to those employed in aquaria — ^for 
instance, the alcove group system, with overhead lighting— might not add enormously to the 
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popularity of their collections. Recently visiting two aquaria, the one at Palma, Majorca, the 
other at Plymouth, England, where the lighting and arrangement of the tanks are not such as we 
associate ^^dth aquaria — that is to say, the tanks are merely placed in big cross- or side-lighted 
rooms, little effort being made to divert the light from the eyes of the spectator and into, and on 
to, the water and the fish — I noticed the exhibits were scarcely more interesting than inanimate 
objects in museums. This confirms my opinion, that the popularity of the American aquaria is 
due largely to the extraordinary beauty of the exhibits when lighted from above and the comfort 
in which they can be studied. The public space in aquaria, the officials are agreed, should be 
only just light enough to allow order to be kept, and pickpockets to be watched ; the stronger the 
light, that can be obtained above the fish tanks, the better. 

The New York Aquarium is at present housed in a building erected within the Avails of 
the old Battery, Avhich was not in any way designed for the purpose. The exhibition tanks 
are on two tiers and follow the lines of the old bastion with passages behind for attendants. 
The centre is lit from the roof, but the deep galleries over the bottom Avail tanks ensure that 
the public are in shadow, Avhile the tanks are brilliantly lit from aboA'e. 

The supply, circulation, aeration, and temperature of the Avater are of primary impor- 
tance in the management of aquaria, and notes upon these points, obtained from New York 
and Detroit, are included in my full report. The 
rebuilding and enlargement of the New York 
Aquarium has been for some time under considera- 
tion, and I am permitted to shoAV to-night a plan 
and exterior vieAv of the new scheme, Avhich, hoAv- 
ever, is not yet definitely decided upon. It Avill be 
seen that it is proposed to use the Avails of the old 
fort, surmounting them Avith a colonnade Avhich 
should form a delightful promenade OA^erlooking the 
harbour. The old arrangement of two tiers of tanks 
will be maintained and extended, while the central 
portion on the upper floors will be devoted to 
library, lecture theatre, museum, and laboratories. Fio ai.— Detroit Aquarium. 

The institution sadly needs a more adequate home, 

and it is most reassuring to find that it is likely to obtain this. Avhile the wonderful view of Ncav 
York from the harbour may at the same time gain by the substitution of this dignified colon- 
naded facade for the sheds Avhich at present crown the Battery. 

The Detroit Aquarium is situated in the Park in Belle Isle, about three miles from the ceiitre 
of the city, and AA^as especially built for its purpose in 1904. It adjoins a large conservatory 
building, and the boiler-house shoAvn upon the i)lan serves both. The public i)ortion is one 
long vaulted gallery, about 140 feet long by 17 feet 8 inches Avide. Avith an octagon in the centre. 
The only light, except that coming through the tanks, is from three circular sky-lights, that 
in the centre being about 7 feet, the others 4 feet in diameter. This is said to be ample, and the 
lighting could not be improA ed, though more floor-space is required. The Avails and vault are of 
plain green glazed bricks, AAith marble skirting and string, the floor of terrazzo curved up to 
skirting. The length of the Av^all tanks varies 2 feet 9 inches to 7 feet 4 inches, but Mr. Con- 
way, the Director, reports that longer tanks up to even 15 feet are needed, though if made as 
long as this the glass fronts Avould have to be divided to aa ithstand the Avater pressure. 

Three floor tanks are proAuded, but the Director disapproves of them, except possibly for 
seals, holding that the space they occupy is largely Av^asted, as they are not attractive to the 
public, who cannot properly see nor be prevented from feeding the fish in them. The buihling, 
generally, is very Avell suited to its purpose, and may be taken as a model for its size. 

3 G 
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Canada. 

At the end of my tour I visited Ottawa, TorontOj Montreal, and Quebec in search of museums, 
and though at Montreal I found a good medical museum at the McGill Cniversity and a wonder- 
ful little collection of Dutch pictures in a very bad gallery in the same town, yet it seemed that 
Canada has been too occupied with her development in (hher ways to give great thought to her 
museum buildings. Indeed, from what I saw of the new National Museum at Ottawa, not then 
open to the public, I wished that she had waited still longer before embarking on the project. 

Before concluding my paper, I should like to thank most warmly and heartily all, whether 
architects or museum directors, who showed me such extraordinary kindness on my tour. I can 
only say to any future Bursars thinking of visiting the United States, that the hospitality and 
eagerness to assist the visitor will astound those who know only our own frigid methods of 
receiving such inquiries in this country. 

If I may have had occasion to criticise the work of some whom I now count as my personal 
friends, and many who showed me kindness, I hope that they will believe me that such criticism 
is offered only in the hope of furthering our common cause — the improvement of museums and 
their buildings. 

To the Council of the E.I.B.A. I offer my sincerest thanks for the lionour they did me in 
appointing me Godwin Bursar. 


DI8CU8SION. • 

Mr. Eeginald Blomfield, A.E.A., President, in the Chair. 


Professor EERESFOED PITE [F.]: I ven- 
ture to propose a vote of thanks for .this most 
interesting, important, and valuable Paper. The 
subject is one of uieat practical interest, because in 
these days we all learn ])y way of museums and 
galleries, though 1 am a little doubtful whether the 
nation at large lias yet realised the fact that mu- 
seums are educational rather than places of amuse- 
ment. It is obvious to the aiclutect that the 
fundamental jiuipose vo>vei ns tlie plan. If the mu- 
seum is a place in which to watch the antics of tisli. 
<ir the antics of — I was going to say dead birds — we 
may prejiare ourselves for planniiui: in an entirely 
different mannei’ from the coiitinuoiis corridor 
which the evolutionary system of thoujjht demands 
for any scientilic museum. The present scientific 
habit of looking at the development of all organic 
matter as a continuous procession towarfls some- 
where seems to settle for ever the plan of any 
scientific museum ; let us have a corridor, starting 
from nowhere, and leading to somewhere. It i.s 
surely apparent that in any scientific study of na- 
tural objects nothing but the progressive corridor 
passing onwards from parent to chihl will satisfy 
the normal idea of the plan. The requirements, 
the conditions of competition, furnished to any 
architect about to design a complete natural history 
museum, must be, of course, chronological and 
encyciopsedic, a list of labels, of families with 
branches, all carefully settled by the director, 
with every chamber and every spot allocated on 
those definite scientific principles which are now so 


obvious, and wliich reduce the difficulty of planning 
a scientific museum to nothing. We have abso- 
lutely to follow the family tree, and plan on the 
branch system. It will be as easy to plan a mu- 
seum as it will be to plan a cathedral, on the ac- 
cepted ecclesiastical theory of the parent stem and 
the branches. But when we pass from the scientific 
to the art museum we have no theory ; we have no 
evolution ; we have no parent stem, branches, or 
definite system of labels to which each specimen is 
attached. Here the architect is loose and at large, 
and the director is so far in a fog ; and as a result 
we realise that in almost every art museum we 
eater in Europe it seems that the planning of art 
galleries, though one of the most interesting, is one 
of the most difficult problems. We cannot speak 
exactly as we would like about our own museums 
at home. We should be prejudiced— presumedly 
in their favour, but, I think, more against them— 
if we set out to compare them with those on the 
Continent, or those in America which Mr. Brewer 
has described. But I will only ventui'e to throw 
out some of the obvi(jus difficulties of the subject 
in the hope that it may be of use, as this is a discus- 
sion of a very practical question. Taking a great 
general art museum, what lines should guide the 
architect in planning the portions of the museum 
to be devoted to architecture ? We are at once 
face to face with a difficulty. Mr. Brewer made it 
clear in his Paper that he takes objection to the 
treatment of architectural halls provided for the 
exhibition of architectural objects ; and he pithily 
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indicates the terror with which we should view a 
work of Gothic art put against a modern Gothic 
background. There is much to be said for that 
point of view, or for the packing-case or ware- 
house system ’’ of design, where all the interest is 
to be concentrated on the object, and none ieft 
for the building itself. But I cannot help feeling 
that that may be pushed too far, and that such 
general quesBons as proportion in height, in 
length, in width, the general effect of what is over 
your head, the access of light and treatment of 
roof and ceiling, are architectural considerations 
which cannot be banished, and which cannot be 
dealt with satisfactorily without what one must 
call detailed architectural style. I think the 
theory can be pushed too far, and I suggest a warn- 
ing in addition to Mr. Brewer's pungent suggestion 
on the evils connected with such a system. But 
when we pass from the architectural contents of 
such a museum to furniture and objects of domes- 
tic use, 1 cannot help feeling the importance of con- 
sidering always the provision of rooms related in 
scale to the objects which they are to contain. 
Tapestries hung up in series along a vast unfur- 
nished hall are exhibited in wholly unnatural 
conditions — conditions which offer to the student, 
at all events to the art student, the least possible 
amount of assistance and help. And let us bear in 
mind that artistic objects, and artistic furniture 
which is made to charm, ought to be exhibited 
under more or less charming conditions, and that 
though I may go to a great shop to buy my carpet. 
I buy it so that I may exhibit it and enjoy it under 
very different circumstances than those in which 
I see it in the warehouse. And I feel that very 
strongly with regard to smaller objects, how they 
suffer from the disproportion of the circumstances 
in which they are exhibited : large awkward cases 
with huge legs and frames swallow up the charming 
little works of art which are exhibited within them. 
The more we can get free, with regard to beautiful 
objects, of these abnormal and unnatural condi- 
tions, I think the better, though at the same time 
one must exercise restraint with regard to creating 
an artificial atmosphere which is not. in our sense 
of the word, modern or natural. In the Bavarian 
Museum at Munich interiors are furnished in a 
manner which invites vou to believe you are in 
Madame Tussaud^s rather than in a place of serious 
study. The theatrical and histrionic temptation 
has not been resisted, and the objects have lost 
their seriousness of purpose. It does not appear 
that in America this has caught on ’ ; though 
one would have anticipated it. If the American 
school seems to err, it is in too great seriousness 
and grandiose character, which is out of keeping 
with the majority of the art objects. At the same 
time one is grateful to the modern school of Ameri- 
can architects for their attachment to a highly 
monumental type of classic architecture, practised 
with great refinement and power. But there is the 


sense that they overpower and impart too heavy 
and massive an effect to buildings which are de- 
signed for the exhibition of such charming works 
of art as we see around the walls of this room,* and 
the common bijouterie of personal decoration and 
personal effects. I should like to remind the 
Institute of the interesting fact that we had 
M. Billerey's paper the other evening on Modern 
French Architecture ; and this evening has revealed 
much of what is going on in America. In this old 
country we are suffering from pessimism very badly 
in many directions, and though I have listened with 
great pleasure and profit to Mr. Brewer to-night. I 
should like to have listened to a paper by an equally 
gifted Americau architect on our modern English 
museums. 

Dr. WM. EVANS HOYLE. Director of the 
AVelsh National Museum, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said : A few years ago I heard an eminent 
Museum Director, in the course of a Presidential 
Address about Museums and Museum Work, define 
architects as “ those enemies of the human race.” 
At that time I was disposed to sympathise with 
him. But since then I have been on one or two 
Building Committees, and the experience has led 
me to believe that in cases where the museum does 
not meet its requirements, the fault lies not so 
much with the architect as with the Museum Com- 
mittee. And for this reason : that they do not tell 
the architect what it is they want, and thev do not 
allow the administrative staff to have anv say in 
the matter at all. How can you expect to get a 
reasonably successful building if the men who are 
going tr> work in it have not intercourse witli the 
architect from the beginning ? I believe that 
most of the complaints which are made about mu- 
seum buildings are due to the fact that those who 
have special knowledge of them are not brought 
into contact with those who are designing the build- 
ings. Therefore. I venture to say to any of you 
who are called upon to design a museum, ” Insist 
on getting into contact with the people who are 
going to work in it.” Mr. Brewer, very wisely, I 
think, divided museum visitors into certain classes. 
There are the people who come to studv — ^specialists 
who want to compare their specimens, students 
of colleges and schools who want to see the objects 
they are reading about : and besides these there 
are the ordinary public who want to see something 
interesting and to receive general impressions. The 
requirements of the student and the specialist are 
fairly easily met, from the architectural point of 
view. He wants to have as many specimens as you 
can let him have, as close at hand as possible, and a 
table with a good light, where he can work. To the 
ordinary visitor you must not give too much detail, 
but every specimen must be perfect of its kind, 


* The speaker is alluding to the pictures belonging to 
the Exhibition of the Women’s Art Society now being held 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. — E d. 
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must ]>e well selected, must be mounted so that its 
diherent characteristics can be adequately seen, 
and must be labelled in such a way that it will tell 
its own story and make the visitor understand why 
it is there and what it teaches. These are some 
of tlie preliminary rec|uirements in designing- a 
museum. iMav 1 now say a word or two about some 
of the American museums \ I have seen many of 
those whicli Mr. Brewer described ; many have 
been built or opened since I was last m America. 
In the first place, let me say that many of these 
museums strike me as beinu aitoiiether too lar^e. 
I believe that a museum ou^ht not to exceed a cer- 
tain, rather limited size : for this reason, that when 
people uo to a museum they feel it is their duty to 
walk all round it, with the result that in the latter 
half of it, at all events, they see nothim>: at all, and 
come away with the weli-knovn museum head- 
ache. In fact, from a lon^ experience, I think there 
are few occupations so fati^uin^ as museum seeing. 
Therefore I say the museum should not exceed a 
certain size, and if the collections outgrow this, you 
must divide them into sections, and take one 
section a wav and put it into a separate building 
altogether. The American Museum of Natural 
Ilistorv I legard as a case in point. It is ([uite big 
enough as it ix. To see the whole of that Museum 
involve.'^ a good deal of ])hvsical exertion, and if it 
attains the dimensions which Mr. Brewer indi- 
cated on the plan, I think the procedure of the ave- 
rage visitor will only lesult in his being jaded bodily 
and mentally. Mr. Brewer made some remarks 
about the Japanc'^e courts at the new Boston Mu- 
seum of Alt. and asked wliat would be the effect on 
an educated Ja[)ane^e of tliis exhibit. I came across 
an a I tick' not htug ag<> on niu-^eums in the East of 
Asia, and especially on certain museums in Japan. 
I su{)po'>e most of vou know that the Japanese 
metiio<I is not t(t (c\:]iibit more than one thing at a 
time. \\ hen a Japanesi* art connoisseur sees a 
thing, he likes to examine it very caiefullv, to take 
in all its ])oints, and to enjoy it tlioroughly. And 
the consctpience i^ that in the Japanese liouse there 
is nothing like a ]>i<*tuie galleiy : <>nlv one pictuie 
is put u[> <it d time, one vase, Ac. But the Western 
idea of museums is now getting liold of Ja])an, and 
two or three have been built in winch Western 
ideas are being carried out, in some c<ises witli the 
most disastrous anti unsuitable elfects. One very 
wealth V J<ipanese colleetoi built a museum some- 
what on Western lines, but that museum has never 
been t opened. ft)r this reason : that the man would 
not exhibit to his fellow countrymen anything but 
the verv best, and yet could not liear the idea of 
putting out his treasures in row.s, in cases, to be 
seen in quantities. The open-air museum is more 
common in Western Europe than Mr. Brewer 
seemed to think. It was started in Scandinavia, 
and I dare say many of you know, or have heard 
of, the wonderful open-air museum in Stockholm, 
known as the Skansen. which was due to the genius 


of Dr. Arthur Hazelius. It is a kind of park of 
some seventy acres, and the land is an epitome of 
the country of Sweden, with rocks and shrubs. 
Here grow, as far as possible, all the plants found in 
Sweden, and here are cages in which are exhibited 
ail the animals known to inhabit Sweden. Here 
are specimens of old churches, old farmhouses, old 
stables, old milestones, old barns, and everything 
of that sort. The attendants wear the costume of 
the province from which they come ; and any visitor 
who goes there in the national costume is admitted 
free of charge. On certain evenings you can hear 
the old >Swedish fiddle and other ancient musical 
instruments played, and two or three times a week 
you can see, on a platform, the old country dance 
of the land by people in proper antique costumes. 
I am not altogether in accord with Professor Pite. 
I do not think evolutionary ideas are so simple as 
he seems to imagine ; because if you start from a 
primitive point you have branches going off in 
various directions and at various points which can- 
not yet be defined ; and an outline or sketch for a 
Science Museum on evolutionary lines would be 
very largely conjectuial. If a museum is to be de- 
signed on those principles, it seems to me they are 
just as applicable to an Art Museum as to a Science 
Museum, because I suppose there has been evolu- 
tion in art just as there has been in science. You 
start with some primitive forms of art, and they de- 
velop gradually from one into another, and there is 
a branching out in different directions. Hence I 
think that idea, if it is ever carried out, will be as 
applicable to the one case as to the other. 

Mr. H, HEATHCOTE 8TATHAM [F.] asked 
leave to offer a suggestion vith regard to the rela- 
tion of the architectural treatment of rooms to 
their contents. Mr. Brewer had raised a very 
difficult question : what could one do with a large 
court where it was desired to exhibit architecture ? 
ft was right, he thouglit, to say that if specimens or 
casts of architecture were to be exhibited in the 
centre of the court, it was not desirable to have 
other architecture round the court. And there 
was the difficulty suggested bv Professor Pite : 
one might go too far in that direction, and come to 
too bare a room. The difficulty might be solved, 
he thought, by considering the relations of sculp- 
ture and architecture. If a sculpture gallery was 
being designed as part of the museum, he did not 
think they need ever be afraid to put a good archi- 
tectural surrounding to it. Sculpture always 
gained by an architectural background. So, when 
making a room for arcliitecturarexhibits, why not 
borrow something from tlie idea of the sculpture 
gallery ; instead of making an entirely plain room, 
or instead of putting architectural features round 
the room, have a plain wall up to a certain point, 
and carry a bas-relief sculptured frieze round the 
upper part of it ^ There would be nothing to 
conflict with the architecture, and that bare room 
which was to be deprecated would be avoided. 
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Also with regard to pictuie galleries, there was 
something to be said as to dividing them out by 
some arcMtectural feature, such as pilasters, and 
seeing if one could in any way group the pictures. 
Sometimes a picture collection was so hetero- 
geneous that it could not be grouped, but they 
could see how it could be done in the New Salon at 
Paris, where the wall was divided into sections, 
and, as far as possible, each man's pictures were 
grouped. If they could, in a picture gallery, 
manage to group landscapes, or historical pictures, 
or pictures of special painters, or of a special class 
of subjects, he thought an architectural division of 
the room might very well add to the effect. But 
his chief object in rising was to make the suggestion 
with regard to the architectural court, because 
he thought that was the way out of it. He had 
listened with great pleasure and admiration to Mr. 
Brewer’s Paper. It was an excellent Paper, not 
only giving much information, but giving it in an 
exceedinglv interesting manner. 

Mr. \VM. woodward [F.] said he thoroughly 
endorsed the last words which had fallen from 
Mr. Statham. Mr. Brewer had given them a most 
interesting Paper on the galleries of America which 
those who had not had the opportunity of going to 
that country must regard with considerable profit. 
He remembered when a Paper was read in that 
room some few months ago on Art ^luseums and 
Picture (lalleries, he ventured to say that in his 
opinion the best-lighted picture gallery in Europe 
was the Tate Gallery. He regretted extremely, 
in connection with that, that their Honorary 
Secretary had liad to announce that evening the 
untimely death of the architect of that structure, 
their esteemed Fellow, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith. 
He remembered that when he expressed this 
opinion about the Tate Gallery a gentleman im- 
mediately behind him remarked that in his opinion 
the Tate Gallerv was the very worst-lighted gallery 
he had ever seen. That induced him to be rather 
diffident in what he had to say on the present 
occasion. If Professor Beresford Pite would allow 
his grandiloquent phrases in which they ail delighted 
to be concentrated in the one word scale, 
he should be thoroughly in accord with him. For 
example, in regard to the exhibition of domestic 
furniture : it was true, as the Professor remarked, 
that for the exhibition of furniture we ought to 
have a room in proper scale for such objects ; we 
did not want cathedral-like proportions to exhibit 
a Chippendale chair or a settee in the French 
Renaissance stvle. One of the great faults of our 
modern museums was this utter disregard of scale. 
The architect seemed to have forgotten altogether 
the object of the building he was to design, and 
appeared to think he was employed to design some- 
thing magnificent, without any regard to the uses to 
which the building was to be put. It was a com- 
plete waste of money ; and not only a waste of 
money, but it robbed the exhibits of their due 


proportions, and of the interest and value that 
attached to them. He was with the Professor in 
that direction, and he was sure if architects would 
devote themselves more to simplicity of design it 
would be better. One did not necessarily go into 
a museum to admire the architecture — ^though he 
agreed that the architecture should be decent and 
respectable ; we went for the exhibits, and he 
trusted that that would always be in the architect’s 
mind. With regard to the lighting of galleries, 
looking at the pictures round the walls,* it was 
evident that a different form of lighting must be 
adopted for different pictures. Take, for example, 
that blazing spectacle of colour to the right of the 
platform ! — could it be conceived that the lighting 
necessary for the proper exhibition of that picture 
could be the same as for, say, an Alma-Tadema ? 
[This particular picture is a sort of Futurist 

Cubist Impressionist ’’ production ! — W.W.] 
He hoped Mr. Brewer would devote some part of 
his reply to the points to which he had drawn 
attention, and would tell them what he considered 
was the proper lighting of a picture gallery, based 
upon what he had seen in his journeyings in 
America. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.] said he felt sure 
the Council must feel highly satisfied with their 
selection of Mr. Brewer for the Godwin Bursary of 
1911, and he was looking forward with much inter- 
est to the publication of the complete Paper with 
the illustrations. Previous speakers had alluded to 
the question of scale in museums ; and the scale in 
which they had seen them on the screen that even- 
ing was such as almost to astonish them when they 
realised the scale to which they were accustomed 
in the museums in this country. Dr. Hoyle, in 
alluding to the fact that there was a reasonable 
limit of scale, had anticipated the remark which he 
(the speaker) felt he might venture to put before 
them, for Mr. Brewer seemed rather to suggest that 
the museum should be a collection of works which 
could all be seen at a single visit. At any rate, 
more than one speaker had alluded to the fatigue 
one experienced in going through a museum. It 
occurred to him to suggest, as this Paper would be 
widely read, that it might be worth considering 
that museums should be so constructed that people 
could approach one section and another without 
passing through other sections ; so that a man 
wishing to study pottery, glass, embroidery, or 
books, could go directly to them, without his 
attention being distracted by other extremely in- 
teresting subjects. He was speaking rather as a 
visitor to museums, for such work as designing 
them had not fallen to his lot. The average visitor 
entered not knowing definitely what he had come 
to see, and he looked at what he happened to come 
across first, and perhaps, as Mr. Brewer suggested, 
he might not reach at all the subject which specially 

* See footnote, p. 399. 
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interested him. If in museum designing the sections 
were clearly subdivided ofi, so that the student 
went to his particular section without exhausting 
his strength in looking at other subjects, the prob- 
lem would be overcome. There was one extremely 
interesting point about the Paper, namely, that 
most of the plans shown were only partially com- 
pleted, and his admiration went out to the American 
people because they did not look upon their work 
as having finality ; they built as they could alford 
and left it to others to extend. If that were done 
at home, we should have less difficulty when our 
museums required extension, and we should have 
a more definite scheme upon which the whole was 
to l)e carried out. There could be no finality in 
museums, because collections were constantly 
being bequeathed to them, and hence the collec- 
tions weie constantly being enlarged, and the 
range and scope of studies becoming more varied. 
If the world lasted, our cities would be continually 
increasing, tlie visitors would become more 
numerous, and the olqects also more numerous. 
It did not follow that museum buildings should be 
multiplied, so much as tliat they should be ex- 
tended. The museum at Munich which had been 
alluded to byPi ofessor Pite was. of all the museums 
he was familiar witli. the most captivating, par- 
ticularly to arcliitects. because exhibits were ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and in such pleasant 
surroundings that it wa^ almost impossible to get 
tired during the visit. 

The preside XT. in putting the vote of 
thanks, said that wlien Mr. Brewer's Paper was 
printed with its illustrations, it would be found 
to he a valuable contribution to the literature 
of this important subject. They appreciated 
highly Mr. Brewer's ability as a designer ; but 
he also had a quality which designers did not 
always possess — namely, a line critical faculty. 
W hen he went to America he did not appear to have 
been bowled over at all : lie kept his wits well about 
him. and observed and noted. And he (the Presi- 
dent) noticed a good deal of subaudite — he would 
not say subacid — criticism in his remarks that even- 
ing. He should have liked Mr. Brewer to sav just 
wffiat he thought of some of these buildings. But 
one could not always do the things one would 
like on these occasions. ]Mr. Statham had made an 
interesting point about a possible combination of 
architecture and sculpture. He (the President) 
did not quite follow him, because he suggested that 
sculpture might be treated as a fiieze with a fine 
architectural setting, and he did not grasp whether 
the sculpture contemplated w'as old sculpture or 
modern sculpture ; because if it ^vas old sculpture, 
the architect would have to cut down his archi- 
tecture to fit it. [Mr. Statham : I referred to 
modern.] That disposed of that point, then. They 
had had some very shrewd remarks from their old 
friend Mr. Woodward, whose commonsense and 


humour were one of the bright lights of the Insti- 
tute, He drew attention to what was certainly a 
remarkable picture, and asked 2)ertinently how it 
was possible to light in the same gallery that pic- 
ture and one by Alma-Tadema or some other artist 
with the same finish. And there he touched on a 
point of very great importance as affecting the 
whole question of museums, ffiz. scale in relation 
to exhibits. Mr. Brewer had spoken of a museum 
with a floor space of ten acres, but Dr. Hoyle had 
made him jump in his chair wffien he talked of an 
open-air museum of sixty acres, and persons in 
antique costumes jumping about and playing 
ancient instruments ! There was some valuable and 
suggestive criticism in Professor Pite's remarks on 
this question of scale. That was one of the diffi- 
cult problems with reference to museums ; clearly, 
wffiat would suit one object would not suit 
another. And the question of environment again 
came in ; perhaps the safest thing to do was 
not exactly to cut the knot, but to evade it. 
The dominating question in museums was this 
question of scale, especially when it came to at- 
tempting to exhibit architecture. Much harm had 
been done by the attempt to subject architecture to 
museum exhibition, and he was opposed to it be- 
cause he thought it was impossible to do it. We 
had some flagrant instances of it in our own 
museums : a Trajan column, for instance, put in a 
big room. Avith totally incongruous surroundings in 
enAuronment and in suggestion. There were many 
things Avhich could be exhibited in museums, and 
it should be recognised also that there were things 
which AA'ere incapable of proper exhibition there. 
The sooner Ave realised that fact, and eliminated 
this large area of matter, the sooner aa’OuIcI 
museums become more intelligent in their manage- 
ment, and more intelligible. A very interesting 
jroint cro2>ped up a pyopos of the photographs of the 
buildings Mr. BreAver had shoAvn tliem. It Avas 
curious and significant that the Americans, AA'ho, to 
all intents and jrurposes, Avere not a people AAuth 
an old tradition compared Avith oursehxs or 
other European nati(jns. Avere most diligent in their 
search for traditional types, and in one of the 
plans and sections shoAvn he recognised the old 
friends from the VitriiAuus Britannicus. And on 
the other hand the Germans, Avho w^ere an old 
people, though not an old nation, Avere turning 
their backs resolutely on the Avhole tradition. 
He merely put it to them as a strange result of 
modern de\^elopment ; he avus not offering an 
opinion upon it. He joined heartily in the thanks 
to Mr. Brewer. He had made excellent use of the 
Godwin Bursary, and they Avoiikl Av'elcome, and 
value highly, the Paper he had read. 

Mr. brewer, in reply, said that there had 
been some confusion as to his meaning aaMIi regard 
to architectural courts. He A\’as referring to those 
intended for the largest objects, such as Avhole 
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sections of buildings, fronts of houses, &c. Un- 
doubtedly, the proper place for these was out of 
doors, but if this was impossible, then the largest 
and simplest halls were required, probably with 
plain iron and glass roofs, with velaria under, and 
these halls should be as far as possible from the 
ordinarv galleries so as not to destroy the scale of 
the norWl exhibits. This brought them to the 
question of scale generally which had been touched 
on by several of the speakers ; undoubtedly the 
ideal would be to have each room designed in scale 
with the objects it was to house, but unfortunately 
there was no finality in museum work, and if a 
room was intended for furniture some enthusiast 
in after years might endeavour to put a whale in it ; 
he believed that it was therefore best, unless one 
was housing a definite and complete collection, to 
aim at a moderate intermediate scale, and keep the 
building as simple as possible. At the same time 
he was not, as one speaker seemed to think, an advo- 
cate of the “ packing-case room ; ’ indeed, he had 
shown the view of the Boston Greek Vase Room 
as an object lesson to be avoided. Several 
speakers, again, appeared to think that he was not 
in favour of what he had called stylistic settings, 
such as the Japanese rooms ; whereas he had 
expressed his delight at these rooms, but had said 
that such treatment should be very sparingly and 
carefully employed, and that suggestive rather than 
facsimile backgrounds should be aimed at . Professor 
Pite's remarks had made him realise the danger of 
writing a long Paper and then reading only part of 
it, for apparently he had said only the unimportant 
and omitted the important things. It was not 
true that he was averse to the simple circuit plan, 
which seemed to him preferable — especially if com- 
bined with side rooms for the more interested visi- 
tors and for reserve — to the department plan at 
Boston. The four days he had spent in that 
museum convinced him that, although the idea 
was excellent, in practice it led to confusion. The 
elaljorate circuit plans provfided did not prevent 
one from “ short-circuiting,” and once through the 
wrong door one got interested in the new depart- 
ment and hopelessly lost. Professor Pite s scheme 
for a scientific museum planned on the theory of 
evolution sounded delightfully simple, but he quite 

agreed with Dr. Hoyle that it would be quite un- 
workable in practice, though he would much like 
to see Professor Pite’s attempt at such a design. 


L.C.C. Art Scholarships. — The London County 
Council are awarding a large number of art scholarships 
and exhibitions designed to enable students and artisans 
to obtain instruction in art and artistic crafts at approved 
schools or classes. Each scholarship will consist of free 
education, together with a maintenance grant, if the Coun- 
cil thinks fit, not exceeding £50 per annum. Full par- 
ticulars are given in the L.C.C. Scholarships and Training 
of Teachers' Handbooky 1913 [P. S. King & Son, Great 
Smith Street, Westminster], 


THE STUDY OF AECHITECTUKE. 

By Sir Ernest George, A.R.A. [F.]. 

Address to the R.A. Students, 6th March 1913. 

W HEN I was honoured by an invitation to 
lecture on Architecture I came to realise, 
and at once to confess, that I possessed no ex- 
ceptional or expert knowledge upon any one of 
the numerous subjects to which we have all given 
our time and thought. I do not claim to solve 
any difficult problem, or to add to the historical 
or archaeological knowledge of our art. My 
remarks and suggestions are made to you studenti 
before me — you who, with your sound training 
and in the freshness of your scholarship, are some 
of you as well informed as your elders. The latter, 
however, can boast an experience which is not 
yours, and a long experience is my excuse for 
offering advice. 

My theme is the study of Architecture, and by 
this I mean the study of buildings existing around 
us ; monuments that the ages have left to us as^a 
precious heritage, the best traditions of which 
it will be yours to carry on. I do not ignore the 
wealth we possess in books, fi*om Vitruvius to the 
time of our own gifted writers, upon our art, but 
of that wide subject I am not now treating. 

The study of all that has been nobly built is the 
soundest preparation for the future builder or 
architect. A knowledge of material and its right 
uses is equally, important, showing how form is 
the outcome of material fitly applied. We have 
seen mud walls (generally battered) that were not 
without dignity ; and, where forests abounded 
and timber was the material to hand, our mediaeval 
cities made a fair show with overhanging stories 
and carved and moulded beams. The Hansa 
towns with their guildhalls, lofty churches, and 
fantastic stepped and shaped gables owe much 
of their character to their brick construction, as 
do the Lombard and Venetian churches. The 
columned and trabeated temples of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans are the outcome of stone and 
marble construction as posts and lintels. When 
these forms are in general acceptance their origin 
is too often forgotten, and we find Palladio con- 
tent to have columns with a brick core and plaster 
surface. We find the like at Pompeii, but that 
was professedly cheap work — a pleasure resort, 
quickly built. 

Of the stiident^s acquirements the art of drawing 
is of primary importance. The pencil should ex- 
press the suggestions of the mind, but the hand 
must not obtain such fluency as to outrun the 
brain. Nor must the drawing become of that 
pretty kind which is attractive in itself, inde- 
pendently of the composition it would set forth. 
Bad design is sometimes disguised under the cloak 
of attractive drawing. Geometrical drawing and 
the recording of detail in the study of the great 
works of the past wifi always remain the most 
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useful effort of the student. To draw and to 
measure mouldings and details that appeal to you 
as perfectly satisfactory on some monumental 
building, is to take a lesson direct from a great 
Past Master, and by such records is learned the 
method of obtainihg light, shadow, breadth, pro- 
portion, and all the qualities that constitute fine 
architecture. While usefully occupied in such 
study of detail, you must carefully note the rela- 
tion of the parts to the mass and to the scale of the 
building. We have seen students’ studies that 
were a treasure-house of interesting detail, but 
without evidence of the position and relation of 
the matter illustrated. 

When a free handling of the pencil or brush is 
acquired, sketching is a fascinating occupation, 
pleasantly employing the mind without putting a 
strain upon it ; but there is the temptation to 
turn from the serious and careful contemplation 
and recording of a building to this lighter use of 
the hand. It has been a matter of conscience with 
me not to encourage water-colour sketching by 
the student architect, knowing its seductive ten- 
dencies ; nevertheless, much is to be learned by con- 
sidering a building in relation to its surroundings, 
as in a pictorial drawing, acquiring thereby a sense 
of grouping and tlie values of colour ; but such 
sketching must not tresj)ass on the hours of serious 
study, it should be a recreation, and enjoyed as 
such to the full. 

To get through your allotted work you have to 
specialise and limit the number of your interests, 
giving your mind to one earnest pursuit, avoiding 
distracting influences. When all is done, your 
attainments will not exceed your needs as accom- 
plished architects, for you are probably ordinary 
mortals. We have the record of a giant architect 
who was at the same time a great painter and 
sculptor, who also found time to write tender 
sonnets ; but in arranging our curriculum it is 
best to assume that our coining architects are not 
all endowed with these versatile powers. That 
they should be able to model as well as to paint 
will be to their advantage. 

When speaking of colour, how little is that 
quality generally considered by the average archi- 
tect, to whom forms or lines seem all suflhcient. 
Perhaps greater purity of form is demanded where 
colour is absent, for we sometimes find a lack of 
design and proportion where walls have been re- 
garded fimt as a field for decoration, as in manv 
frescoed churches. The nave of the famous 
Duomo of Florence is a conspicuous example, the 
length being occupied by four ungainly arches 
where it might have had more, the somewhat 
shapeless spaces of wall being destined to the 
glories of colour. Its architecture might have 
passed unquestioned under the glamour of frescoes 
by Perugino or Ghirlandaio. 

In the earlier churches of the Romanesque, 
where colour is a dominant feature (as in the vari- 
ous Basilica of Ravenna), there is an ordered plan 


of decoration, determined by architect and painter 
working in unison, the Procession of Saints and 
Martyrs contributing a splendid frieze to an archi- 
tectural composition, in which colour is not less 
important than form, and in which walls have been 
kept flat for colour. The picking out in colour of 
mouldings in cornices, even when done by true 
artists, as in Greece, seems to me unsatisfactory 
and disturbing, upsetting the proportions. 

The conditions under which we live are against 
the attainment of breadth, simplicity, and general 
conformity. Every material is to hand, and every 
mode of building that has prevailed in the past is 
known to us in all its detail and set forth in our 
architectural text-books, or may be found in our 
own jottings of travel. May we not unload our 
minds of some of this cosmopolitan knowledge of 
facts that are too many for us ? 

Those who raised the buildings that claim our 
admiration were, in each period and in each country, 
working with a common purpose in a style to 
which we now give a name and a date, and the 
work was progressive in its development. Those 
who were occupied with the “ Perpendicular ” or 
'' Flamboyant had fine examples beside them 
of the Romanesque ’’ and the '' Early Pointed,” 
but it did not occur to them to hark bask upon 
these. Nor did they say an ecclesiastical building 
must be in one style and a civic building in 
another ; they were saved from the jumble that is 
presented now as the collective result of our later 
efforts, our architects havino^ chosen for themselves 
the ‘‘ style ” that suited their idiosyncrasies. The 
fifty years that I have played my humble part 
have probably been the most marked by diversi- 
ties of purpose. We would remember henceforth 
that style is the result of good design, from an 
artist's hand. 

When I was a pupil the enthusiastic writings of 
John Ruskin were an awakening influence ; they 
opened the eyes of many to seek and to see what 
was beautiful. Unfortunately, Ruskin, with all 
his genius, had no sound knowledge of architec- 
ture, on which his outlook was prejudiced and 
nariow. He was instrumental in upsetting all 
that was left of our national building traditions, 
and at his bidding we enthusiasts went out to 
gather and assimilate “ brick and marble ” archi- 
tecture and mediae valism in France, Germany, or 
Flanders, setting most store on things un-English. 
When this acquired knowledge came to be applied 
at liome a picturesque quality was sometimes 
attained, but harmony and restraint were not 
accounted of. The change was accepted as a 
reaction from the dull and generally mean work 
of the earlier Victorian epoch. 

France had her periods of marked change follow- 
ing one another rapidly, and each with its definite 
character. What we know as “ Louis XII.” was 
succeeded by Francis I.,*’ that again by Henri 
IV.,” Louis XIIL,” and “ Louis XIV.,” all with 
their strongly marked features. These were the 
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result of groirth under the hands of enthusiastic 
artists and cunning craftsmen, working together 
in the development of their art, and the work was 
a virile expression of their minds. The changes 
from which we have suffered in the last seventy 
years, and which have driven away any traditions 
that were left, have been capricious changes — 
perhaps the copying of some foreign type or the 
revival of some early period ; a transplantation 
that had no root or power of fruit-bearing. 

To draw, to sketch, and to fill note-books used 
to be regarded as evidence of the earnest student, 
and I may say that the best among us pursued this 
course ; I have seen no more beautiful or versatile 
sketching than that of the great architect lately 
removed from us. 

The object of seeing is to absorb what is seen 
(always with careful selection), and it is for you 
each individually to decide how you may best 
retain the impression of fine architecture. Some 
by a mental process may be able to sit before a 
building, study its proportions and parts, giving 
them a place in the memory ; while the majority 
will find the necessity to draw and to measure 
accurately the work of the Masters from whom 
they w'ould learn. A great painter has said that 
in art there is everything to learn and little to be 
taught and it is certain that what you learn for 
yourselves is ^vorth more than all that others can 
put into you. We believe we know what we want 
now, and there is a purpose, at least in the Schools, 
to work on accepted lines, avoiding importations 
and exotics with their sensational and self-asserting 
notes, often discordant. Do not let vanity lead 
you into that which may look clever, while it is of 
ephemeral interest and antagonistic to its environ- 
ment. Let not Fashion, which rules in dress, have 
her mischievous influence on our art, demanding 
ever the new and the startling. 

It is for us to lead and not to be led by the 
chance wave of popular fancy. We must be deaf 
to the clamour for new art and a new style of archi- 
tecture ; our aim must be for continual progress 
and an increase of knowledge and power of design, 
raising the standard of our work, and leaving no 
handle for a revolutionary crusade. Continuity is 
wanted, and no more uprootings and transplant- 
ings if there is to be a goodly growth. This know- 
ledge of what is right and fitting should be shared 
by our craftsmen who would use their minds again 
and know what mouldings would be suitable 
though they had not an architect's full-size detail 
to follow. Working thus on recognised principles 
and with self-imposed fimitations, we may give 
to our century a character and place in the history 
of architecture, for the story of the human race 
and its wanderings has tiU of late been clearly 
written in its buildings. 

You %vho are here realise fully that a solid 
grounding at home and the cultivation of judg- 
ment and the critical faculty are necessary before 
you can profitably go out to choose for yourselves 


the models and objects for study. The embryo 
architect is privileged in having a really good 
claim for a period of travel ; a time delightful in 
the realisation, good to look forward to, and a 
pleasure to look back upon in after life. Polonius 
says, Home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wit,’' and it is good for all of you who can do so 
to go out and see the world before settling down 
to your place in it. You will give your minds first 
to such examples of architecture as seem akin to 
our own needs and ways, such as will show you 
how the latter may be nobly treated. 

With the founding of our British School of Home 
the pick of our coming men will have the privilege 
of residence in that inspiring city, with leisure for 
thoughtful study, and with fellow artists, sculptors 
and painters, as their comrades, and I can think 
of no conditions of life so helpful and inspiring. 
It is hoped that in the future these our prizemen 
who have made monumental buildings their 
special study will be recognised by our Govern- 
ment, and will be entrusted to design official 
buildings that have too frequently been left to the 
permanent Surveyor of Departments. 

The art of Greece, as found at home and in her 
Colonies, will claim an early place in your studies. 
It were good for you to acquire intimacy with the 
subtleties of work, so apparently simple, from the 
hands of consummate artists. In France, in Spain, 
and in Northern Europe you will see the wails and 
towers of feudal times, and will visit Gothic shrines 
with their soaring shafts, arches and intricate vault- 
ings showing the knowledge possessed in the " Dark 
Ages ' ' and expressing the religious fervour of the 
time, these ranking among the greatest achieve- 
ments of science in building. You wfill see cities 
that have been laid out with stately symmetry, 
their dignity and studied composition depending 
on long horizontal lines and calculated balance. 
In other towns your enthusiasm will be stirred, 
where clustering towers are crowded upon by tall 
houses with steep roofs and gables in arcaded 
streets, forming pictures at every turn. You will 
realise how many moods art has in her repertoire ; 
there is no recipe for securing beauty, it must be 
of you and in you. You will note with interest 
how each country seized, engrafted, and assimi- 
lated in its own way the revival of Classic art 
which was spreading from Italy. We in England 
were fortunate in having strong men to receive, 
adapt, and develop the new spirit, throwing their 
individuality into the manner, their phase of the 
revived style becoming a national type not less 
characteristic than that of France or of other lands. 

All the scenes of travel will be full of suggestion 
to you. Is there not a danger of seeing too much 
and too many sorts ? Yet among these you will 
be able to decide where is the strongest appeal to 
you personally ; in what method you will most 
happily work in the future. 

The pleasant period of travel should not be ex- 
tended too long or after the freshness and enthusi- 
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asm has ebbed. The “ Prix de Kome man sets 
himself some definite work to occupy his two or 
three years away ; but in ordinary cases there is 
the risk of the student becoming the mere archae- 
ologist or dilettante, perhaps returning to find the 
practical duties of an architect’s office irksome. It 
s not a necessity now to make the Grand Tour. 
Travelling is easy and rapid, and the busy man 
may get his impressions of France, Italy, or Holland 
in separate spells as the spirit leads him. 

Having just revisited Egypt I would commend 
to those who have leisure and the opportunity a 
pilgrimage to the great monuments of that strange 
land, broadly speaking the earliest and among the 
grandest examples of man's efforts at building. 
These archaic works are immensely impressive. 
In the temples the ranges of mighty columns are 
just so far apart as to carry the stone lintels (mono- 
liths) that span them, forming roof and ceifing. 
There is mystery and majesty in these great 
pillared halls (pillars sometimes nine feet in 
diameter) to which the lavish and unstinted use of 
material contributes, as does the simplicity of con- 
struction, the whole being cf stone. 

It may be discouraging to know that the earhest 
of these builders, men of almost prehistoric times, 
had a finer sense of art than those who followed 
by two thousand years : perhaps the degeneracy 
was the inevitable result of repetition and imita- 
tion, as also of the upset of dvnasties. An argu- 
ment for visiting the Egyptian monuments is that 
many of these ai‘e to be really seen now in their 
completeness, not. as with other early work, bv a 
mental process of reconstruction from fragments 
and vestiges. The lines of the purest examples 
are studied and refined though they have their 
origin in a phase of thought wholly differing from 
our own. Repose is the element most valued ; it 
is dominant in the sculpture of Lion, Sphinx, or 
Man, the latter being seated with hands on knees, 
or if standing it is with one foot advanced and with 
the arms folded or at the sides, never in action. 

A characteristic of Egyptian work is its perma- 
nence. It is strange that for two thousand years 
the Temple should practically have followed one 
plan, its entrance placed between might v pylons 
leading to an outer court ; a colonnaded court, 
generally came between this and the hypostyle 
hall with its multitude of columrs ; those of the 
central nave or aisle rising above the rest, as in a 
cathedral. Beyond this the sanctuary and mys- 
terious chambers, passages and stairs to the 
priests’ quarters, the whole group being enclosed 
by a high wall, the walls having over them pic- 
tures and splendidly decorative writing incised, 
and at some periods with modelling within the 
incised outlines. This enrichment is so judiciously 
spread over the surface as to give richness and 
texture to the walls without a loss of breadth. 
Upon the same plan did Greeks and Romans 
when in occupation build temples in Egypt. 
There were changes only of detail and of decoration. 


in periods when art was at a high level, or when 
it had ebbed and become mechanical. No rain falls 
to wear or fret the stones , on which the writings 
are as fresh now as when they left the chisel. 

Of colour decoration the early Egyptians were 
masters, and wonder is excited by the wealth of 
drawing and of colour on the walls of sepulchres 
that were to be sealed up and to be enjoyed only 
by their silent occupants. In his search for the 
Beautiful the student in Egypt will find a feast 
in the splendid mosques of Cairo. The treatment 
of domes, the gathering in with stalactite corbelling 
and the bold use of colour, with the fine instinct 
of the Oriental, will be a profitable study. 

Leaving the mosques and bazaars we find a 
new city of Cairo. Under the British occupation 
the old order changes and there has been a mush- 
room growth of official, commercial, and resi- 
dential building spreading into the desert. While 
we have been talking at home of Town Planning ” 
we have been missing a fine opportunity in this 
great city that is under our care. With few excep- 
tions the buildings are mean and wanting in beauty 
or distinction. They are the result of financial 
enterprise without an artist’s control or guidance. 

This is perhaps a digression, but I am led to 
speak of the latest impressions I have received. 
I am not advising that Egypt should be generally 
included in the lands carefully selected for the 
architect’s educational travel. When time and 
means allow of a wide outlook, inspiration will be 
found in contemplating all good modes and types 
of building that have made the world beautiful 
and have met the requirements of other times and 
countries. Look on these as pages in the long 
history of architectural expression ; the spirit that 
gave them birth should be yours, but do not regard 
all as suitable subjects for revival and resuscita- 
tion. We cannot put the clock back and people 
our buildings with primitive man. The romance 
of early days makes a strong appeal to us, but the 
superfluity of comforts and conveniences that are 
part of our complicated civilisation are incom- 
patible with medievalism - There is no returning 
to sanded or rush-strewn floors, nor must we visit 
a well when water is wanted. We must accept 
whatever is good of modern invention, and it will 
influence and shape our architecture. The 
divei-sity of our modern wants and the variety of 
materials in use, together with the new methods of 
construction, will supply us with changes enough 
to call out the personal and individual character 
that should inspire all good work. 

We have talked of foreign travel, and there is 
interest and excitement in meeting new scenes, 
hearing strange tongues, and adopting changed 
modes of life. On the Continent you may find a 
climate more favourable to outdoor work than our 
own humid island, but in the latter will be found 
subject-matter enough for the most exacting 
seeker. No other country possesses so many 
beautiful houses with the essential character of 
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homes — less stately perhaps than some of the 
palaces of our neighbours, but we have been 
spared from the revolutionary wreck that has 
denuded so many foreign chateaux of their 
treasures. Through Tudor and Georgian periods 
noble houses have grown up throughout our 
land, those of each county having their individual 
characteristics. These will reward the reverent 
study and contemplation of those who are not 
restless for wider change. 

A new capital for our Indian Empire is the most 
important architectural enterprise of our time. 
The result will represent what the ruling race is 
capable of, and will demonstrate the status of our 
art. Able men have been chosen to initiate this 
great work, and it is of intense interest to know 
how it will be treated. The plans of the city 
and the schemes of its buildmgs must be British, 
but we are told that there exist good traditions of 
building with the native craftsmen. If so, we 
would not wish the latter tied down in all par- 
ticulais to an exact following of details made by 
an architect’s staff. The army of artificers will 
have more joy in their work and will do it better 
if allowed some freedom and invention, especially 
in its decorative execution. Probably they will 
be given some plav for their beautiful Pietra dura, 
instead of repeating egg-and-tongue ’’ and 
“ bead-and-reel enrichments. 

I do not believe in '' Oriental ” design from 
European hands : we find such work just missing 
the refinements and qualities on which its charm 
depends. An attempt to revive an Indian charac- 
ter of design would result in failure, at the same 
time failing to represent the spirit of our age. A 
city is not built in a day, and I trust that some of 
you will be contributing your best to this creation 
of our twentieth century ; it will form a landmark 
in the progress of Architecture. 

Looking back on the past I could wish that I 
had enjoyed the training that you are receiving. 
In my day there was no Boyal Academy School of 
Architecture ; we have one now with vitality and 
promise. The solid grounding that you are 
getting is alreadv bearing good results, as judged 
by the work you have shown lately, especially in 
the Medal Competitions. Good training is a fine 
foundation, but while all taught rules are carefully 
observed, unless inspiration, imagination, and the 
personal element come in, your work will be dull 
and lifeless. To a student George Frederick W atts 
wrote: ‘'The mere mechanical difficulties are 
always to be overcome by the means of judicious 
and continual practice. The elements of the 
Beautiful and the Elevated are the real difficulties. 
Master them, and fill the mind with what is great ; 
the hand may tremble, but it must obey the im- 
pulse. It is not the knowledge of proportion, it 
is not the knowledge of the rules of poetry, that 
will make the Pheidias or the Homer.” 


REVIEWS. 

COLOUE DECORATION. 

The Art of Colour Decoratioyi. IJij JohnD. Ctace^ F.S.A, 

[^Hon.A.]. 4o. Loud. 1913. Price 30s. net. [B. T. 

Batsfot 'd^ 94 High Holhoni, /P.C.j 

The salient features of this book are the charm of 
its illustrations and the sympathy of the author 
with the architect's standpoint in decoration. The 
illustrations (chiefly from Mr. Grace's studies in 
Italy) are beautifully reproduced, and are in them- 
selves more educative than acres of written pre- 
cepts. The author's precepts are. however, ap- 
parently the result of a ripe experience ; they are 
most interesting, and I have already found quite 
practical and useful. There is in the book nothing 
about the subtle teaching of the ordered tints of 
the rainbow, no talk of primary and secondary 
colours, no cx cathedra statements as to which 
should go with which — there is frank admission 
that ill such matters it is the spirit which 
quickeiieth. Mr. Grace is, as I have said, much in 
sympathy with the architect's standpoint, and 
insists, with a wealth of example and illustration, 
that the work of the decoratoi* should be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the building, and that his 
colouring should emphasize its construction. 

Possibly some of us may have had gleams of a 
similar idea, and in attempting to practise it have 
fallen into the pit of over- emphasis : we have 
made our line of ordered pilasters sing too loudly 
in the wall's harmony. Here Mr. Grace is most 
helpful. He says : 

a rule it is desirable to carry through the spaces a 
little of the same colour which has been used to define the 
main structure, using it to define or suggest the sub- 
ordinate structural arrangement which such surfaces will 
either possess or re([uire.’' Again : *' The Italians when 

painting some subiect in the vaulted roof of a building 
would assi>t " [or modify] “ the rib of the vaulting by a 
clearly defined border.” 

Throughout the b< )ok is practical. One learns that 
the repetition of a decorative feature in a different 
colour but of the same " value " destroys a dull 
uniformity without disturbing an essential unity ; 
that timid gilding in thin lines weakens expression ; 
that a flat ceiling has a tendency in appearance to 
sag, and that the strongest colour should he con- 
centrated at its borders ; that modulation of 
colour, the making of it darker or lighter without 
losing its quality, may be attained by placing 
another colour or gilt over the ground in the form 
of a diaper or pattern ; that all colours on a ceiling 
appear much darker than they do on a palette. 

The book gives one to think, and sometimes to 
question. \Ve read thus : — 

It cannot be too often repeated that in Architecture 
the instinct which demands >,tabihty — i.e. structural ex- 
pression — must be satisfied before the spectator’s mind is 
in a condition to derive coherent delight from any decora- 
tive beauty ; therefore the pictorial decoration which 
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floats in undefined space upon a surface of unknown con- 
tour is seen under conditions which keep the mind restless 
and dissatisfied.” 

And we remember churclies in the South where we 
have realised no contour," no thing but a haze of 
golden light, with suggestions of coloured forms and 
points of silver breaking through the lower gloom : 
all as vague as incense smoke — yet leaving us 
neither restless " nor ” dissatisfied." 

And are not some buildings best let alone ? 
Were they not designed by the architect without 
anv thought of later colourists ^ as not St. 
Paul’s one ^ At any rate, can we agree when its 
decoration is given as an instance of sympathetic 
treatment, ” a great and noble work which does 
justice to an architectural masterpiece " ? 

And can one altogether agree with this, of the 
much-abused easel picture ? — 

“No picture ih by itself decorative. . . . There must be 
some border or margin so treated that the colouring of the 
picture is not abruptly separated alto iret her from that of 
its surroundinirs. To produce a truly decorative result, 
care must be taken that the eye may pass readily beyond 
the confines of the picture.'’ 

Think of two walls, one covered with imaginings 
by Botticelli, fair women and trees, with pilasters 
sufficiently pronounced, on to which have, perhaps, 
strayed leaves and flowers from the woods, a 
scheme of colour with “ modulation,’' recalls,’’ 
‘‘ accentuation ’’ : and of another all white, \^dth 
three great balanced portraits by Van Dyck framed 
in gold between the columns — is not the last wall 
just as decorative as the first ? Might not some 
quite architecturally minded souls desire to live 
under its shelter ever more ? But these are matters 
of taste, and our questionings are onlv aroused bv 
the lucidness of Mr. Grace’s style, obscuritv being 
the only thing which provokes no criticism. 

But wliat of teaching such as this in the chapter 
on “ Imitations " ? 

y The decorator ha- in the imitation of marble ichen 
svitably a device of very definite value." " A plaster 
column is in itself unreal.” ^ In such a ease it is difficult 
to .see why such concealment should not be itself dealt with 
imitativeiy,” 

One remembers the painted granite of the 
pilasters responding to the real granite of the 
columns in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Camhrid<^e. 
and meditates ; and through his meditation comes a 
voice solemn and sonorous, though, perchance, 
old-fashioned : — " Those grey arclies and quiet 
aisles under which the sheep of our valleys feed and 
rest on the turf that has buiied their altars ; those 
shapeless heaps, that are not of the earth, which 
lift our fields into strange and sudden banks of 
flowers, and stay our mountain streams with 
stones that are not their own, have other thoucrhts 
to ask from us than those of mourning for the ra^e 
that despoiled, or the fear that foi*sook them. It 
was not the robber, not the fanatic, not the 
blasphemer, who sealed the destruction that they 
had wrought ; the war, the wrath, the terror, might 
have worked their worst, and the strong walls 


would have risen, and the slight pillars have 
started again from under the hand of the destroyer. 
But they could not rise out of the ruins of their 
own violated truth.” 

In all seriousness, supermen have done and may 
continue to do such things : but should they be 
preached to the babes and sucklings of art into 
whose hands this excellent book may (and will, I 
hope) fall ? Herbert 6. Ibberson [F’.]. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

Re'mforced Conct ete Construction^ Advanced Coui'se. By 
T. CantelL 8o. LomL 1912. Price 12s. 6c?. net, 

[C. d F, X, Spon, Ltd., 57 HainnurlefA 

The present issue is intended as a sequel to the 
author’s elementary course published in 1911, and 
contains 213 illustrations, including seven folding 
plates. The practicability of the treatise is seen 
by the presentation of thirty-one examples fuUy 
worked out, dealing with types of structure in 
which reinforced concrete is generally employed. 
The ultimate resistance of concrete is averaged to 
consist of 2,400 lbs. per square inch, and it is 
shown that if steel reinforcement is stressed to its 
limit the concrete may be overstressed ; while, on 
the other hand, if the concrete is stressed to its 
limit, the steel may be understressed and the 
amount of reinforcement be in excess. Judgment 
is therefore needed so to proportion the steel to the 
concrete that their combined efficiency may be 
satisfactory. Compressive ]}ars may be intro- 
duced, but heavy bars or rolled joists buried in 
concrete do not form what known as rein- 
forced concrete.” The author states that too 
much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of 
constant expert supervision.” It is not sufficient 
(he adds) to give the workmen special instructions 
with regard to the mixing and placing and then 
to inspect the work periodically, as the author has 
found from practical experience that no matter 
how good the workmen may be, without constant 
supervision the best possible result cannot be 
depended upon. With reinforced concrete works, 
it must always be borne in mind that a good 
specification is practically useless unless first-class 
workmanship is secured. The book deals with 
columns, piles, walls, retaining-walls, strong- 
rooms, stairs, roof construction, water-tanks and 
reservoirs, main sewers and conduits, bunkers, 
bins, tiles, chimneys, arches, bridges, buildings 
and foundations, and provides a complete index 
whereby reference is facilitated. 

‘a. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E. 


WHITE LEAD IN PAINTING. 

Mr. Noel Heaton is one of those scientific 
chemists who have made a special study of 
painters’ materials both ancient and modern, and 
not only of the materials but of the methods of 
using them. Like Professor Church, he has done 
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this in sympathy with the artistic results, as well as 
with regard to the commercial and economic im- 
portance of the subject, and has kept his mind free 
from interested prejudice. 

Therefore in the Paper which he read before the 
Royal Society of Arts on 12th March we have a 
very valuable statement of the many facts con- 
nected with the manufacture and use of white lead, 
so far as they can be summarised in a lecture, with 
sufficient detail to give his hearers or readers a 
very clear idea of the various methods of manu- 
facture, as well as of the purposes which it fulfils. 

More than this, he shows its commercial im- 
portance, and the immense number of people en- 
gaged directly and indirectly in its production, and 
combats very efiectively the exaggerations and 
distortions of evidence which have lately been so 
persistently urged against its use in painting. 

At the beginning of his Paper he announces this 
to be its object, and says that he considers that 
it (white lead) possesses qualities which render it 
of exceptional service to the painter, and which 
far outweigh the disadvantages attendant upon its 
use.” He further expresses the conviction that 
any interference with the use of white lead would 
be a disastrous mistake.” 

In the Paper, as printed in the Society of Arts 
Journal, Mr. Heaton gives some interesting tables, 
on pages 464-465, which show in concise form the 
number of cases of lead poisoning — first, of those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of white lead and its use 
in painting, as compared with such cases in all in- 
dustries ; and secondly, of the mean annual death- 
rate of painters and plumbers, as compared with 
that in all industrial occupations. These last he 
tabulates at all ages from fifteen to sixty-four at 
intervals of ten years. In view of the alarming 
outcries of those interested in substitutes, it is re- 
assuring to find that the painters and plumbers, at 
all ages, appear on the favourable side. 

For the whole year 1911 (in which the number 
was higher than in 1910), the total cases reported 
— makers and painters included — was 235, of which 
forty only were serious, this confirming the pre- 
sent writer’s experience of more than forty-five 
years, during which he can remember but one 
death from lead poisoning and not very many mild 
cases. He has known hundreds of painters, and 
those for the most part compared favourably in 
health and appearance with men in other building 
trades. 

Among well-trained painters the precautions are 
well understood, and lead poisoning is rare. It is 
among the untrained men, ignorant of the import- 
ance of cleanbness, which they have never practised, 
and who obtain work as painters, that the real 
danger of lead poisoning exists. For danger there 
is in every trade ; and it should be the object of the 
wise to seek and enforce the proper precautions — 
not to destroy an industry. 

J. D. Grace, F.S.A. [Uon,A.]. 
l^th March 1913. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Art Standing Committee. 

It will be of assistance to the members of the 
Art Standing Committee if architects and others 
who may see this notice would kindly inform the 
Hon. Secretary of that Committee whenever any 
matter likely to require its action comes to their 
knowledge. It sometimes happens that from want 
of information early enough to render action 
effective, the Committee and the Council of the 
Institute are compelled to remain passive where 
timely information might have enabled them to 
act beneficially. 

Prizes and Studentships 1914. 

The subjects of competition for the Prizes and 
Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute for 
the year 1914 have now been arranged, and full 
particulars, together with the conditions of com- 
petition, will be found in the pamphlet now on sale 
at the offices of the Institute, price 3d. Attention 
is particularly drawn to the new Travelling Student- 
ship, to be known as the '■ Henry .Jarvis,” tenable 
for two years at the British School at Rome. Full 
particulars of the latter are given below. 

The Essay Medal axd Twexty-ITve Gitixeas, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty years, 
will be awarded for the best essay on a subject of archi- 
tectural interest which may be chosen by each com- 
petitor for himself. Competitors will b? expected to 
make a useful contribution to knowledge by accurat© 
res^rch, so that the Essays can be accepted as authori- 
tative statements on the*^ subjects dealt wdth. Candi- 
dates in the Final Examination competing for this Prize 
may submit their Essay as the thesis requhed under 
Division (F) ol tlie Programme [see Kalexdak, p. 420]. 

The Measured Drawixgs Medal axd Tex 
Guineas, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty years, will be awarded for the best ^Measured 
Drawings made by the competitor of any important 
building Classical or Mediceval — either in the United 
Kingdom or abroad. Candidates may apply to the Re- 
cords Committee of the Royal Institute for guidance 
and direction as to subjects. " 

The Soane Medallion and £100, open to British 
subjects under the age of thirty years, will be awarded 
for the best design for an Official Country Residence 
for a Royal Personage in the United Kingdom, the 
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design to include the laying out of the grounds. The 
scheme is to combine the dignity of a residence or palace 
with the rural character of the private house of a noble- 
man. The accommodation suggested includes hall and 
reception rooms, banqueting hall, ball-room, library, 
chapel, complete private residence, suites of rooms for 
official and private guests, household and domestic 
offices, stabling. &c. The winner has to study abroad 
for at least six months, and must furnish satisfactory 
evidence ot his studies in the form of measured drawings 
and sketches. 

The Pugix STrDE^^TSHIP {Sujver Medal axd £40), 
open to members of the Profession (of all countries) 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five years, 
and intended for the study of the Mediaeval Architec- 
ture of Great Britain and Ireland, will be awarded to the 
competitor who submits the best selection of di’a wings 
and testimonials. >Special value is attached to per- 
spective sketches done on the spot of an ex 2 :>lanatory 
rather than a pictorial nature, and to measured dra^v- 
ings. The winner has to devote a tour of not less than 
eight weeks to the study of medi&val architecture, and 
furnish the Council w ith an illustrated paper descriptive 
of his tour, together with his measured drawings, 
sketches, &c. 

The Godwin Bursaey (supplemented by the 
Wimperis Bequest) : A Silver Medal and £65, in- 
tended for the ^tiidy of ^Modern Architecture Abroad, 
and open to British subjects without limitation as to 
age, will be awarded tor the best selection of practical 
wnrking drawings (the competitor’s own work), or 
other evidence ot special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. The winner is required to spend at least 
five weeks abroad in the investigation of modern plan- 
ning and modes ot construction, drainage, water supply, 
ventilation, and other sanitaiy arrangements, and must, 
before the 21st December, deliver to the Council an 
illustrated descriptive report of his researches. He 
may confine his inquiries and report to one building 
only it of sufficient importance. 

The Owen Jones Studentship (Certificate and 
£100). founded for the encouragement ot the study of 
architecture, more particularly in respect to Ornament 
and Coloured Decoration, and open to members of the 
profession under the age of thirty-five years.^Can- 
didatt\s must submit te>timoiiiaIs, with drawings, some 
of which must be from existing buildings and from other 
example.'^, exhiiuting their acipiaintance with colour 
decoration and with the leading subjects treated of in 
Owen Jones’s Grnmtnnr of OrnawKut. Candidates must 
exhibit acMiuaintance with the application of colour as a 
means of architectural expression, not alone bv the use 
of pigments, but also in the juxtaposition and combina- 
tion of ditfcicnt coloiued mateiials. The w inner has to 
devote a tour of at Ica^t >ix months duration to the im- 
provement and cultivation ot hi^ knowledge ot the 
successful ajqffication ot colour a> a means oi architec- 
tural expression, and to turnish the Council with an 
original design in coloured decoration of a prescribed 
subject, together with an illustrated memoir of his tour. 

The Tite Prize (Certificate and £30), open^o 
British subjects under the age of thirty vears, will be 
awarded for the best Imaginative Composition in 
Perspective in the Italian Style tor an important Foun- 
tain, with which is to be associated large scale sculpture. 
The architectural treatment must be in accordance with 


the methods of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers. 
The w’inner is required to study in Italy for four weeks, 
and give satisfactory evidence of his studies there in the 
form of measured di'a wings and sketches. 

The Henry JAR^^s Studentship, value £200 a year, 
tenable for two years at the new-* British School at 
Rome.— Candidates must be British subjects and under 
the age of thii-ty at the date of entry for the Final Com- 
petition, and must be either Associates or registered 
Students of the Royal Institute, The competitions for 
the Studentship will be held in conjunction with the 
competition for the Scholarship (tenable for three years 
at the British School at Rome) offered by the Royal 
Commissioners tor the Exhibition of 1851, and will be 
conducted on the premises of the Royal Institute under 
the dii’cction of the Faculty of ^Wchitecture of the 
British School at Rome. Candidates must be prepared 
to go thi’ough two competitions, of which the Final 
will be held in the autumn, about thi-ee months after 
the Fffst Competition. Candidates will be entitled to 
compete more than once in the First Competition until 
they have gained the Studentship or are debarred by 
the age limit. Three months will be allowed for the 
preparation of designs, reckoned from the date of the 
publication of the subject with its conditions. From 
the candidates who have competed in the First Com- 
petition the Committee of Examiners will select not 
more than ten candidates for the Final Competition. 
The subject for the Final Competition will be set by the 
Committee of Examiners, and will be announced in the 
room on the opening of the first sitting of the Com- 
petitors. The Competition will begin at 10 a.m. on a 
Monday morning and continue till I p.m. on the Satur- 
day of the week following. Competitors will be re- 
quired on the first day to make a sketch design^ wiiich 
will be covered with a sheet of tracing paper sealed 
down in the compartment by the Moderator at the 
end of the first day. In his finished design the com- 
petitor will be required to adhere substantially to the 
sketch design. The candidate ])iaced highest in the 
Final Competition will be aw arded the Jarvis Student- 
ship, unless he elect to take the Commissioners' Scholar- 
ship above referred to. In the latter case the Jarvis 
Studentship will be awarded to the candidate placed 
next on the list. The Scholarship and the Studentship 
will not in any case be aw arded to the same candidate. 

The Grissell Prize (Gold Medal and Ten 
Guineas), for the encouragement of the study of con- 
struction. and open to BritLh subjects who have not 
>)een in practice more than ten years, will be awarded 
for the best Design for a four-story Dock-side Ware- 
house. 

The Arthur Cates Prize (Forty Guineas), founded 
for the promotion of the study of Architecture, more 
especially in relation to the application of geometry to 
vaulting, stability of edifices, and design, and open to 
British subjects who have passed the Institute Final 
Examination at one sitting. Candidates must submit 
not less than two sheets comprising studies of subjects 
of Classical or Renaissance and ot Mediseval Ai-chitec- 
ture, accurately drawm in perspective and shaded by 
rule, and also detailed studies of a ground vault of any 
period. ^ 

The Ashpitel Prize (Books value £10), awarded 
to the student who distinguishes himself most highly in 
the Final Examination oi the current year. 
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The Admiralty Arch. 

Lord Alexander Thvnne writes in yesterday's 
Times : — 

People who take an interest in the architectural future of 
London will welcome the growing disposition on the part of 
the Government to invoke the assistance of an independent 
committee of experts when they find themselves confronted 
with an architecturql difficulty. Quite recently this course 
was pursued with signal success in the case of the Regent 
Street Quadrant. The committee, over which Lord Ply- 
mouth presided, have presented a report which in many 
respects is a model of what such a report should be, and its 
main recommendations promise to be satisfactory both to 
the architectural opinion of London and to the business 
interests involved. 

It now appears, from what transpired in the House of 
Commons last Thursday evening, that the Government are 
quite prepared to adopt a similar expedient in regard to the 
AdmiraltyArch, and surely there never was a subject more 
in need of a breath of fresh air from outside. It is asso- 
ciated in the mind of the public with w'hat they regard, 
quite wTongly, as a silly wrangle between the London 
County Council and the Government as to who should pay. 
The financial considerations are, no doubt, important, espe- 
cially to the present generation, but posterity will be more 
concerned with the manner in which the approach is treated. 
What is done wdthin the next few months will be irrevoc- 
able ; and posterity will have good reason to pass a harsh 
judgment upon the citizens of to-day if w^e proceed without 
taking the best architectural opinion available, for the site 
is a most important site, and the Arch, whether you like its 
design or not, a most important edifice. 

Furthermore, the actual position of the Arch and the de- 
flection of the axial line have created an architectural pro- 
blem very difficult, if not wffiolly impossible, of solution. 
From time to time alternative suggestions have been pro- 
pounded by experts and others, and it is obviously too 
much to expect that the lay mind, even with the help of 
attendant officials, will be able to decide the right archi- 
tectural manner of treating the approach, especially when 
the lay minds concerned may have a not unnatural inclina- 
tion to do as little as possible for as low a cost as possible. 

I therefore hope that a small and wholly independent 
committee will be appointed, on the same lines as the com- 
mittee which considered the Quadrant, although not neces- 
sarily of the same 'personnel ; such a committee could be re- 
lied upon to present, without any substantial delay, a prac- 
tical and sensible report on the architectural aspects of the 
question, quite irrespective of wffio should pay the cost, but 
having due regard to those considerations of economy 
which are inseparable from any scheme on w'hich public 
money is to be spent. 

Canterbury Cathedral. 

Dr. Wace, Dean of Canterbury, is making a 
further appeal for contributions to the fund he is 
endeavouring to raise in order to complete the 
reparation of the towers of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Of the three towers the great central, or Bell Harry 
Tower, and the north-west tower have been satis- 
factorily repaired, and the greater part of the re- 
quisite repaii*s of the Chichele Tower have been 
executed, the pinnacles in particular, which it had 
been necessary to take down for safety, being now 
restored to their former beauty. But £2,000 
more is required to complete the reparation of the 
Chichele Tower, and unless this sum is obtained 
soon, the works will have to be stopped, and the 
tower must remain indefinitely in the scaffolding 


which now surrounds it. In a letter to The Times 
the Dean says : — 

I hope it will be sufficient to state^the facts in order to 
move the hearts of some generously-minded people to 
complete, what I may fairly call, this national duty. 
When I came here ten years ago the three towers, which 
are the chief external ornament of the Mother Church of 
England, were in a state of perilous decay. By an ex- 
penditure, up to the present date, of rather more than 
£ll0,000, of which the Dean and Chapter have themselves 
contributed about one- tenth, two of the towers have been 
thoroughly repaired and made safe for some generations : 
and it needs only the £2,000 for which we now plead to 
complete the reparation of the third. Some other repara- 
tions will still be necessary, such as that of the pinnacles 
of the nave and of Becket's Crown. But these can be 
done gradually, and at my age, perhaps, they may fairly 
be left to my successors. But I hope I may have the satis- 
faction of leaving the three towers completed. 

Contributions may be sent either to the Dean or 
to the account of the Cathedral Reparation Fund 
with the Capital and Counties Bank, Canterbury. 

Professor Petrie’s Eg:yptian Collection. 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S, [Hoh.A.], 
who since its foundation in 1892 has occupied the 
Edwards Chair of Egyptology at L'niversitv 
College, London, has ofiered his Egyptian collec- 
tion to University College for £5,985. An appeal 
is now being made on behalf of the College for sub- 
scriptions to enable it to acquire this valuable 
collection, which is stated to be offered to the 
College substantially at cost price. The option to 
purchase expires in June, and if University College 
is not then in a position to accept, it is possible 
that the collection may find a home elsewliere. and 
so cease to be available for teaching purposes in 
London, The sections of pottery, beads, and 
scarabs are quite unique, and form the essential 
basis of the practical study of Egyptian archaeology. 
Another important section includes tools and vari- 
ous objects illustrative of the technical arts and pro- 
cesses of ancient Egypt. The objects illustrate 
glass -making, weaving, stone- working, metal-work- 
ing, casting, building, and all other arts which were 
practised in Egypt. Among others may be men- 
tioned an architect's drawing for a shrine, giving the 
elevation of the front and side. There is also a 
general collection of statuettes, stone-work, amulets, 
textiles, metal- work, wood- work, faience, Ac., 
selected for illustrating all varieties of work and all 
periods. University College was the pioneer in 
teaching Egyptology in this country, as well as in 
instituting a systematic training course in this 
subject. The importance of such a collection as 
Professor Petrie’s in training students in Egyptian 
archeology is manifest, and it is hoped that funds 
may speedily be forthcoming to enable the College 
to purchase this valuable instrument of teaching. 
Donations may be sent to the Hon. Rupert 
Guinness, 31. P.. Treasurer of the Equipment and 
Endowment Fund, University College, Gowei 
Street, London, W.C. 
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Irish Architects and the New Art Gallery, Dublin, 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the Council of the Eoyal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland held on the 
7th inst. : ’* That the Council deprecates the ap- 
parent intention of the promoters of the new 
Municij^al Art CTalleiy building to withhold from 
Irish architects the opportunity of submitting 
designs. The Council further regrets that it is 
proposed to associate an Irish architect with Mr. 
Lutyens. Similar action has prevented Irish 
architects from exhibiting their skill in design on 
more than one occasion in recent years. The 
Council would suggest that an open competition 
for the design be inaugurated, and that Mr. Lutyens 
be asked to act as assessor.'’ 


OBITUARY. 

Sidney Robert James Smith, who died on the 
28 th March at the age of fifty-five, was elected 
Associate in 1879, and Fellow in 1891. He was the 
elder son of Mr. John Smith, of South Lambeth, 
and served his articles with Mr. Bedborough, 
of Southampton and London, with whom he re- 
mained as assistant for four years. He was after- 
wards assistant in the office of Messrs. Coe & 
Robinson, and on Mr. Robinson's death became 
associated with Mr. Coe in partnership, being jointly 
responsible with him for the South Devon and East 
Cornwall Hospital, the Agricultural Hall, Ken- 
sington, Holy Trinity Cluirch, Worthing, and other 
buildings. He started in independent practice in 
1879, his first important commission coming from 
the Lambeth Guardians in the shape of the Nor- 
wood Schools, carried out at a cost of some seventy 
thousand pounds. He was the architect of a nurn- 
ber of public libraries in London, including tho^e at 
Norwood,^ South Lambeth Road, Brixton, Ken- 
uington. Streatham, Balham, Greenwicli. Hammer- 
smith ; also of the additions to All Saints' Church, 
South Lambeth, All Saints' Institute, the Cripple- 
gate Polytechnic Institute, Golden Lane : the 
Library of New Bedford College, Regent's Park, now 
. erecting: concert room and examination hall for 
the Roval College of Music ; the Augustus Harris 
Memorial Fountain at Drury Lane Theatre, &c. 
His best known work is the Tate National Gallery 
of British Art, Millbank. opened by King Edward 
in July 1897, He was architect also of the Picture 
Gallery at Streatham for Sir Henry Tate, and of 
the Tate Memorial. In January 1899 Mr. Smith 
was appointed architect to the Lambeth Board of 
Guardians, for whom he carried out a large number 
of important buildings. 

Robert Henry Burden, whose death is announced 
was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1878. Mr' 
Burden started in practice some fifty-five years a<m. 
He was architect of the workhouse ^nd infirmary, 
with parochial offices, &:c., at Upper Holloway ; the 
‘ Craven Schools and Lecture Hall, Marshall Street, 


Golden Square ; the Model Dwellings, Grosvenor 
Mews, for the St. George’s Association ; Schools at 
Starch Green ; South Street Schools, South Audley 
Street, and numerous villa residences and business 
premises in various parts of London and suburbs. 

John Media nd, whose death occurred at the 
Charter-house on the llth March, aged seventy-two, 
was at one time a member of the Institute, having 
been elected Associate in 1881, and Fellow in 1892 ; 
he resigned membership about five years ago. He 
served his articles ’with Sir G. Gilbert Scott, and 
worked with him for many years as assistant. Mr. 
Media nd made the designs for the altars and reredos 
of the chapel in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and 
of St. Katharine's Convent of the Sisters of St. Mar- 
garet’s, East Grinstead ; the restoration and re- 
decoration, with new roof, of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Tredegar Road, Old Ford, E., and AU Saints’ 
Church, Buxton Street, Spitalfields, E., together 
with the oak carving in the chancel ; the repara- 
tion, with new vestry, redecoration of the sanctuary , 
carved oak screens in the choir, and marble screen 
in the chancel, marble font, and carved oak pulpit, 
&c., St. Peter's Church, Bethnal Green ; the altar- 
cloth, St. Pauls Cathedral ; and the memorial, con- 
sisting of a richly decorated and enamelled brass 
tablet, having massive silver studs, surmounted 
’with repousse silver figures of angels carrying a gold 
chalice, all set in a moulded black marble frame, 
supported by carved Devonshire marble corbels, 
erected seven years ago in Buckerell Church, Honi- 
ton, to the memory of the late vicar. 


MINUTES. XL 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Se.ssion 1912-13, held Monday, 7th April 1913, at 8 p.m. — ■ 
Present : Mr. Reginald Bloinfield, A.K.A., President, in 
the Chair ; 28 Fellows (including 10 members of the 
Council), 2o Associates (including 2 members of the Coun- 
cil), 9 Licentiates, and numerous visitors — the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 17th March 1913, having been already 
publi.'5hed, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr. E. Guy Oawber, Vice-President, acting for the Hon. 
Secretary, announced the decease of Sidney Robert James 
Smith and Robert Henry Burden, Fellows, 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the^ Presi- 
dent — viz. Arthur Stanley George Butler, Edmund Her- 
bert Gibson, and Stanley Philip Schooling. 

On the motion of the President the thanks of the Royal 
Institute were accorded by acclamation to M. Bonnat, 
Director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and to M. Hulot, 
for the loan of the latter’s Coyicours drawings for the Grand 
Prix de Rome exhibited at the Institute in connection with 
M. Biilerey’s Paper on Modern French Architecture 
[Journal, 29th March 1913]. 

Mr. Cecil C. Brewer [F.J having read and illustrated by 
lantern slides a Paper, based on his Report as Godwin 
Bursar 1911, on American Museum Buildings, a dis- 
cussion ensued, and on thejmotion of Professor Beresford 
Pite [F.], seconded by Dr. Evans Hoyle, Director of the 
Welsh National Museum, a vote of thanks was passed to 
him by acclamation. 

The Meeting separated at 10 p.m. 




MODERN STEEL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

By Frank N. Jackson, A.M.Inst.C.E. [Hon.A.], and Bernard Dicksee [F.]. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 2ist April 1913. 

I. SOME POINTS IX THE DESIGN. By Frank N. Jackson. 

I N compiling my notes for this Paper I have endeavoured to describe very briefly the pre- 
paration of the designs and drawings for the steel construction of buildings, touching upon 
some of the rules laid down in Part lY. of the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act of 1909 which now govern the design of what are called steel-frame buildings. For whilst 
the provisions of the 1909 Act are in the main excellent and will undoubtedly tend to improve 
the general standard of steel construction in London, there are some clauses for which one cannot 
quite account and which seem to bear rather heavily upon the cost of the construction. No 
discretion appears to be left to the District Surveyor, and one can only appeal on certain points 
to the County Council. ’ 

In commencing the design of the steel construction for a building we have to settle with 
the architect ; 

1. The loads to be provided for at the various floor levels. 

•2. The best arrangement of the stanchions and main and secondary beams, keeping in 
view the requirements of tin* building at the various levels, and economy and sound design. 

8. Key-plans are then prepared, usually to a scale of | inch to 1 foot, showing all girders 
and stanchions. On each plan are shown the girders on the next door above, and the stanchions 
supporting that door. 

4. We then proceed to calculate the loads on the various beams, dnding the reactions on the 
supports and the various forces acting on the beams, writing the loads at each end of the 
girders on the key -plans. All the beams and stanchions are numbered on the plans and in 
the calculation books, and so all inforrnation respecting any beam or stanchion can be readily 
turned up. 

5. We then find the most economical sections for the various beams, using plain rolled 
steel joists as far as possible, and where the stresses become too great for plain joists, com- 
pounds of joists and plates or riveted plate girders with single or double webs. In doing this 
we must take into account the maximum permissible bending stress, the maximum shear on weh 
and on rivets, the deflection of the beam, stillness of web, &c., &c. 

0. Having arrived at the sizes of the beams, ve vork out the loads upon the stanchions,, 
adding in at each floor level the reactions from the beams due to dead and superimposed loads.. 
We thus form a table for each stanchion, showing the total weight at each level, and from this, 
design the section of each length to suit the weight to be carried and resist any eccentricity of 
loading. 

7. Having tixvd upon the best section for the stanchion and arrived at the total load at 
the base, we then de.sign the grillage, which is a beam or series of parallel beams. On the top 
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of this becUii we have the load of the stanchion distributed over a -short length in the centre, 
and under the beam we have the equal upward reaction of the concrete foundation distributed 
over the whole length of the grillage. The algebraic sum of the bending moments from these 
two loads is the total bending moment on the beam, which must be designed to resist 
this bending moment and the shear due to half the load. The grillage beams must also be 
made sufficient as a pillar to take the total load of the stanchion. 

8. The grillage completed to our satisfaction, the size of the concrete foundation for each 
stanchion is then to be determined from the total load and the nature of the earth at the site. 
This is a very important matter, and should not be linally settled ^nthout careful inspection 
at the site, and it is most advisable to have borings made to ascertain the nature of the subsoil 
for some distance below the intended level of the foundations. 

9. Complete key-plans and detail drawings are then prepared, from which prints can be made 
and from which exact quantities can be taken. 

10. Tenders are then invited, the contractor basing his price upon the weights in the bill 
of quantities and upon the labour described in that bill and shown upon the drawings, which 
should be in sufficient detail to give a good idea of all classes of work to be found in the structure. 

When the contract for steelwork is let, orders are placed by the manufacturer with the 
rolhng mills, the material to be made to the test specified. 

When the material is rolled and cut to lengths, an inspector attends and takes samples of 
the bars or plates rolled from each cast or melting. These samples are submitted to mechanical 
tests for breaking, elongation, and contraction of area. Bending tests also are made after the 
samples have been heated and slacked out in water. These bending tests are most important. 
I have known of rods delivered for reinforced work standing excellent tests in breaking, but 
the material was so unsatisfactory that some of the bars cracked when bent cold to an angle 
of about 110 degrees. Upon objection being raised the contractors had the bars tested for 
tensile strength only, showing a high breaking stress, and so managed to get the work passed. 

Tests being passed, the material goes on to the yard, and should be carefully straightened, 
set out and drilled, shaped and riveted as required by the drawings. After inspection, which 
should be as close as practicable during manufacture, the material is either painted or coated 
with cement wash and delivered on tlie site to be there erected. 

EuECTINfr SteELWOKK. 

The concrete foundations being ready, the grillages should be set up on steel skids and the 
stanchions hoisted and bolted to the grillages. 

The stanchions should havf^ all the girders put in and bolted up as far as the first joint. 
The stanchions are then carefully lined up, and the lloor girders levelled by wedging under 
each member of the grillage so that the base of the stanchion is in contact with each grillage 
beam when the tloors are level. If this be done it will be found that the girders will plumb 
the stanchions. After all is level and in line the grillages may be grouted up solid and riveting 
may 2 >roceed. If this c(mrse be not adopted, there is a great waste of time and labour and the 
result is not good. 

One sometimes sees men levelling the grillages separately with a straight-edge and carpenter’s 
level. The staff may be 8 to 10 feet long. In the stanchion itself we have a plumb rule 40 
to 50 feet long. Evtn if the grillage be set as level as possible with the staff the tops of the 
separate beams are never quite true or straight, and will not give an even bearing for the base 
of the stanchion unless wedged up under it. 
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Loads on Floors* 

These are now lixed, where the work comes under the 1909 Act, and for the lightest class 
of floor, for human habitation, we have to provide, in addition to the total dead weight of the 
structure, for a superload of 70 lbs. or § cwt. per square foot of floor area. This means that 
in a bedroom with a floor area of 200 square feet we provide as superload for furniture and 
occupants of 6^ tons. Allowing, say, IJ tons for the furniture, &c., this leaves 5 tons for, 
say, two people. Where there are several stories of bedrooms in the building the super- 
loads on the stanchions may be discounted within lixed limits, so that where we have nine 
floors of bedrooms the average superload from each room on the stanchion would be only 5 tons 
per floor, say 1^ tons for all furniture and tons for two people in each room, or about 
37 1 cwt. per person. 

There seems to be no danger of the floors and stanchions for domestic buildings calculated 
on these lines becoming overloaded — in fact, they might be used with perfect safety for light 
warehouse purposes. I am informed that upright grand pianos, occupying 12 square feet of 
floor, weigh about 6 cwt. each, so that goods of this class stored with usual clearances would 
not make up the superload of | cwt., probably not more than | cwt., per square foot. 

Taking a floor in which the steel is stressed to 7 1 tons, with dead load % cwt. and super- 
load I cwt., to reach the average breaking stress on the steel the superload would have to be 
increased seven times. To stress the steel near the limit of proportionality, the superload would 
have to be doubled. 

The superload fixed for oftice floors is equivalent to 100 lbs. per square foot dead load. 

[ think there are few offices properly so called Avhere this load is ever attained or even approached, 
except under the safes. With such a provision, plus the dead load, office floors will in future 
have to be taken at least at 1| cwt. per square foot of floor area, and in many cases considerably 
more, as the floor construction with the partitions will in most cases exceed 70 lbs. per square 
foot. 

I am aware that architects have in the past veiy generally specified an inclusive load of 
l.y cwt. for such floors when inviting tenders, but there has been an enormous difference between 
the ordinary competitive commercial provision for such loads and what is now required under 
the 1909 Act. I have gt'uei-ally found in comparing such competitive schemes that the maxi- 
mum stresses on the steel generally were about 10 tons per square inch or more. In the most 
remarkable case that has come under my notice stresses of 10. ' 22 . and 24 tons per square inch 
were found, taking the loads given by the designer at 14 cwt. per square foot inclusive of the 
dead weight, and this in a London theatre building. These drawings were accompanied by a 
letter stating that the stresses on the steelwork did not exceed 74 tons per square inch, the 
limit now prescribed. 

Bendixg 1Stressf:s ix Beams under the 1009 Act. 

Where the construction conies under the provisions of this Act the maximum bending 
stresses in the beams must not exceed the detined limit of 74 tons iier square inch extreme fibre 
stress. 

Of course, some hard and fast line must be laid down, but it seems to me that for solid 
rolled beams a limiting stress of 8 tons per square inch would have been a more reasonable limit 
to adopt, taking into consideration the fact that in most buildings one-third to one-half of 
the load upon the beams is absolutely dead or unchanging, and that the live or variable load 
changes little, and then ^•ery gradually. For the doors of buildings generally, a maximum fibre 
stress of 8 tons per square inch on solid rolled beams of steel made to the British Standard Speci- 
fication would ensure an indefinitely long life to the structure, and that is what is aimed at. It 
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has been the practice of many engineers working on sound lines to adopt this stress on rolled- 
steel beams of 8 tons per square inch, and in riveted girders of all kinds to limit the maximum 
hbre stress to 7| tons per square inch, as is now done under the Act. 

]May I here point out that an extreme fibre stress of 8 ton>s per square inch in rolled-steel 
beams of the largest size means an average stress in the flange of the beam of less than 7| tons 
per square inch, and in the smaller beams the average stress in the flanges is generally still less ? 

In riveted beams there are naturally more opportunities for slight defects in the drilling 
and riveting, and inequalities of stress are more likely to occur owing to minute differences in 
the application of the stresses through the rivets, so that a little more margin is desirable in 
riveted work than in a solid beam rolled in one piece to the standard test. This inequality of 
stress is to be noticed in the testing of reinforced concrete beams, where under test of a beam 
with four bars, the beam does not fail as a whole, but the bars break one at a time, partly, no 
doubt, owing to the bars not being equally straight, and partly from other causes, such as variable 
adhesion or v ariable height in the beam. 

In considering the desirable or proper limits of stress on mild steel we must keep in mind 
the following points : whether the maximum stress adopted will during the life of the building 
cause injury to the steel ; Avhether the stress adopted will cause such deflection or deformation 
as will injure the structure. In mild rolled steel Ave have a material which is perfectly elastic 
up to about 12 tons per square inch and Avhose yield point is about 18 tons per square inch. 

We are dealing with a material in Avhich the beams never collapse suddenly w^hen oA^r- 
loaded, as cast-iron and concrete beams occasionally do. ilild-steel beams Avnll held laterally 
Avill carry nearly four times the Avorking stress of 8 tons Avithout breaking, and in their ordinary 
sizes and spans before reaching the yield point of the material Avill deflect so seriously that they 
cannot fail to attract attention and giA e Avarning of danger. 

Compare this with the singly-reinforced concrete beam, Avhich at or near the yield point 
of the steel Avill yield and fail suddenly, so that a beam of this kind, AAdth mild steel stressed under 
Avorking conditions to tons per square inch, has a factor of safety oatt collapse of about 
The concrete beam again deflects less than the steel beam before giAung Avay and so ghms less 
Avarning. I have seen such a beam fail suddenly under test AAuth a deflection of only inch in 
15 feet. 

I mention this because the floor slab in buildings constructed of steel beams and stanchions 
is frequently, made of reinforced concrete of one form or another, and as parts of the slab are 
frequently loaded considerabl}^ above the average load on the Avhole floor, the slab should haAu* 
a margin of safety fully equal to that in the beams and stanchions. 

In the same Avay in raihvay and other bridges the floors are designed to carry heavy rolling 
loads, which affect most sevendy the bearers and cross-girders immediately under the av eight. 
The stresses in sonu^ of these bearers Avill A'ary betAveen 1 ton and 6 tons per square inch. The 
stresses in the main girders Avill prol)ably not Anry more than 2 to 3 tons per square inch. 

Deflection of Beaais. 

IMiere the span of a beam does not exceed tAventy-four times its extreme depth, the beam 
may be stressed up to Ti tons per square inch under the 1909 Act. 

Loading a 12 inch by 6 inch 541b. E. 8. J. 24 feet-span with a distributed load of 13 tons, 
the maximum fibre stress is 7J- tons per square inch. The deflection of the beam is about of 
an inch, say y-i „ of the &pan. But if the s})an exceeds tAventy-four times the depth of the beam, 
we must under the Act at once reduce the deflection limit to -ylyj; of the span, or 25 per cent. 

Take, again, the 12 inch by 6 inch 541b* E. 8. J. 24-feet span, and loaded tliis timoAvith a 
concentrated load of 33 tons at a dir^tance of 14 inches from each suijport : the shear and bend- 
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ing stresses are still within the limits defined by the Act, and the deflection is increased to 1*8 inch, 
ov about yAtt the span, or about two and a half times the deflection allowed where the span 
of the 12-inch beam is 24 feet 1 inch. 

This ^^fill show that we have a fairly wide range as regards deflection, but it seems a pity 
that one uniform deflection-limit was not adhered to throughout. In my view, a standard 
deflection for beams of 1 inch in 40 feet and a maximum fibre stress of 8 tons per square inch 
would have given far better results. 

Web Stresses in Beams. 

The limiting shearing stress on mild steel is fixed under the Act at 5| tons per square inch. 
Thus a heavy 12 inch by 6 inch E. S. J. may be used up to a certain span to carry a distributed 
load of 66 tons. The web of a beam is to be stiffened where the depth of the beam exceeds sixty 
times the thickness of the web plate. Few engineers would desire to exceed this limit. The 
limiting shear usually adopted on an unstiffened web of ordinary proportions is 4 tons per square 
inch. 

Plate Girder Webs. Bearing. [Fig. 1.] 

It is not uncommon to find the Avebs of plate girders kept | inch to J inch short of the backs 
of the main angles. This saves expense in ordering materials and saves labour, and in light 
girders the point is not important. But in buildings, as a rule, plate girders are used only to 
carry heavy loads, and here it is most important that the webs should be finished flush Avith the 
backs of the main angles, at least under and over heavy concentrated loads, such as stanchions. 
The vertical stiffeners commonly used in single Aveb and in box plate girders are made as close 
fitting in the root of the main angles as possible, and there is generally some small riveted 
connection on the stiffener end, but the dead bearing of the concentrated stanchion weights 
on the Aveb itself is most valuable and should be insisted on. In first-class yards, used to good 
railAATiy and bridge AV'ork, Arebs are ahvays finished exact to backs of main angles, the top and 
bottom edges of the Aveb-plates being planed and finished as carefully as the butt joints. 

Bearing of Girders on Brackets. 

It is not uncommon in buildings to see girders carrying considerable loads of from 10 to 15 
tons, supported on an angle bracket J inch thick riveted to the side of a stanchion [figs. 2 and 3]. 
The end of the girder is commonly ^ inch to j inch short of the face of the stanchion, and so 
does not bear fairly upon the vertical leg of the angle bracket. Such connections of Aveight- 
bearing beams are altogether to be avoided, and Avhere it is impossible to make the end of the 
girder fit close to the stanchion, the angle bracket should be packed out so that the Avhole of the 
vertical leg may be aAuiilable for a bearing [fig. 4]. 

In addition to the bracket bearing the Aveight, and to any top connection Avhich may bt‘ 
required, the Avebs of all girders carrying any considerable load should be stiffened over their 
bearings by angles riA^eted to both the Aveb of the girder and the stanchion. Another form 
of bracket sometimes used consists of an angle bracket AAith a ertical tees or angle stiffeners under, 
somewhat as sketch [fig. 5j. This form of bracket Avas perhaps a trace of C.I. stanchion design, 
or possibly Avas first intended to put the rivets in the vertical flange of the angle bracket into double 
shear, and so u.^e them to carrA' tAvice the load. The bracket also probably Avas intended as a 
secondary consideration to increase the length of the bearing of the K. S. J., but its value in 
this respect is doubtful It is very difiicult to make all these vertical stiffeners fit so closely 
to the soffit of the angle as to take the load Avell. Another point is that if the vertical stiffener 
does fit Avell up the eccentricity of the load must be measured from the centre of this long bear- 
ing and so is increased, and the tension on the rivets in the brackets becomes considerable. 
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Further, these brackets with the vertical tee stiffeners are most unsightly and difficult to case. 
One sometimes finds the stiffeners under the angle brackets as fig. 6, where they are of little 
or no use, the angle bracket having to carry as a beam. 

Beam Sections. 

These again must depend upon the loads and upon their application. Where suitable 
the single-web section is the cheapest, and the rolled-steel beam is the cheapest of all if it will 
serve the purpose. We have in the single-web beam the maximum amount of material in the 
flanges, at the greatest distance from the neutral axis. The next section is the single-web 
compound girder of R. S. J. and flange plates as required, the riveting in the flange plates 
being designed to pick up the total stress in the plates. 

Where the load becomes too great for a single- web beam of allowable depth, compounds of 
two or more joists with flange plates will often be found economical. These make a good bast^ 
for a stanchion or a wall. But where heavy loads are trimmed or connected on one side of 
such a beam, care must be taken that the half-beam on that side be sufficient to carry the whole 
of the eccentric load. Wffiere the load is beyond the capacity of rolled-steel beams and their 
compounds,, built up plate girders, with single or double webs, must be used. The general princi- 
ples are the same, the sizes only being heavier, 

CouPLixu Twin Girders. 

This provision seems a little strange. In one part of the Act we are permitted to use beams 
3tres.sed to 7| tons per square inch when the laterally unsupported length of the beam does 
not exceed thirty times the width of its top or compression flange. That is, a 10 inch by 5 inch 
R. S. .J., 12 feet 6 inches long, may be so used. But, should we use two 10 inch by 5 inch E. S. J.’s 
fairly close together to carry a wall, these two beams, held together by the nature of the load, 
must be connected at intervals of 50 inches or less with bolts and separators. 

A 10 inch bv 8 inch R. S. J., 20 feet long, may be used alone, but two 10 inch by 8 inch 
E. S. .T.’s of the''sanie length used together must be connected in no fewer than six places, at 
intervals of 4 feet 2 inches or less. 

The lateral stiffness of the beam is governed by the width of the compression flange and 
not bv the depth of the beam. The lateral moment of resistance of the 10 inch by 8 inch 
beam ‘is about four and a half times that of the 10 inch by 5 inch beam. The 9 inch by 7 inch 
rolled-steel beam again is about six and a half times as stiff sideways as the 9 inch by 4 inch 
beam, but each minst be bolted and stiffened at intervals of 3 feet 9 inches or less when u.sed 
as pairs. Of course, when we have a pair of beams with a concentrated load trimmed in on one 
side, one should alwavs introduce a connection to equalise the load on the two beams, and where 
a stanchion or pier is ‘to be carried the beams should be connected, and connection at the bearings 
of tile twin girder are also desirable, but what is stipulated by the Act is, in my opinion, beyond 
reasonable requirements . 

Feoor Slabs and Deflections. 

Seeing that the provision for live loads on floors is dehnitely fixed it is incumbent on the 
designer to keep the dead weight of the constiuction as low as possible, and as all steelwoi'k 
must be filled solid with concrete, the small floor beams must be made as shallow as possible. 

This can best be done by making all the small filler joists continuous over the main or second- 
arv beams, reducing the deflection and the stress upon the steel. 

The deflection of floor slabs has always been a difficulty. As before stated, where the beam 
does not exceed in span twenty-four times its extreme depth, it may be stressed under the Act to 
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tons per square inch, giving a deflection of about 1 inch in 27 feet for uniformly distributed 
loads. 

Where the span of the beam exceeds twenty-four times the depth, the dehection Hmit 
lises at once to 1 inch in 33 feet, so that the designer is almost compelled to make the depth of 
all non-continuous beams not less than one-twenty-fourth of the span. 

That is, a 4-inch joist must not exceed 8 feet in span : a 5-inch joist must not exceed 10 feet 
in span : a 6-inch joist must not exceed 12 feet in span, and so on. 

Where the tiller joists cannot be made continuous over both supports it may still be possible 
to fix them at one end and so greatly reduce the deflection and effect economy. 

4 by 3 inches E. S. J., 8 feet 6 inches span. Distributed load 1.66 tons. Stress 5.65 tons 
per square inch. Deflection 1 in 400. 

4 by 3 inches K. S. J., 11 feet span. Loaded ^\Tth 4J cwt. per lineal foot. Continuous 
at both ends of span. Total load 49|, say, 50 cwt. Stress tons per square inch. Deflection 
about half that allowed. 

4 by 3 inches E. S. J. fixed one end only. 9 foot span. Loaded 4| cwt. per lineal foot 
= 40| cwt., say 2 tons. Stress under 7| tons per square inch. Deflection about half that 
allowed. 

Trapped joists, 4 inch by 1| inch by 5 lb. [fig. 7]. Say, 11 feet span, 44 cwt. per lineal foot ~ 
491 cwt., say 21- tons. Maximum stress, 74 tons per square inch. Deflection 1 in 400. 



Fiix. 7. 

This last system may be aiianged to form a very economical door, as at the maximum stress- 
point over support we have the double joist section. At the centrt' of the span the stress is 
half that at the supports, and the section also is reduced by one-half. When this svstem can 
be adopted it will be found to be very low in cost. This system has the further advantage that 
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it is not affected by slight inequalities in the heights of the supports when the work is erected 
as the joists are in short lengths and rest upon two points only. 

Where the continuous beams run in one length over three supports, the chances are against 
these three points being exactly level, but the relatively small depth of the joist wdll usually 
allow it to bear at all four points without pressure being applied. 

In a non-continuous 
floor the slabs have a ten- 
dency to curve, as fig. 8, 
and unless the slab is made 
very stiff the tension in the 
concrete over the support 
exceeds its very moderate fiu. s. 

tensile strength, and cracks 

appear. To avoid this cracking, wire inesliing is sometimes placed in the concrete over the 
supports. The section of this meshing is not sufficient to fix the ends of the slab or to stop 
the cracking, but spreads the cracking over a larger area and so hides it or makes it less visible. 

Where the floor slab can be made continuous over the supports [fig. 9] the deflection is 

greatly reduced and the . — ~ — — — — — __ 

deflection curve is flatter ~ 

and changes more gradu- ! 

ally. The concrete will still | j 

crack where the stress on ; 

the steel exceeds two tons ! 

per square inch, but the ' ' — 

cracldng will be so dis- 
tributed along the slab by 

the steel as to be almost invisible. The ultimate strength of concrete is about 240 lbs. per square 
inch, say, 2^ cwt. Taking the usual elastic ratio of 15 to 1, wffiere the steel reaches a stress of 
34 cwt. per square inch, the concrete will have reached its ultimate strength and will crack. 

Where the continuous slab is made of reinforced concrete, the bars should be continued 
over the supports far enough to allow of 
them developing their maximum working 
stress over the supports. It is not sufficient 
merely to hook the reinforcing bars round 
the flanges of the main beams [fig. 10] as 
is sometimes done. One cannot be certain 
that the rods will all bear equally tightW 
against the beam, and they can only bear 
on the corners of the flanges. The extension 
of about 5 diameters Avith the concrete 
holding only partly round the bar is too 
small to be of any real value. To run 
the bars on, not only gets a better hold, but puts more useful material into the floor. 

In a steel beam of uniform section, uniformly loaded and fixed or continuous at both ends, 
the maximum bending moment over the supports is tw'o-thirds of the maximum bending moment 

of a non-continuous beam of equal span similarly loaded, that is, . The stress at the centre 




of the steel continuous beam is 


WL 

24 ' 
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In the concrete beam the stresses are not so well defined. ^Mien the beam is free at both 
ends the stresses are only to be determined approximately. It is true that from given data 
we can calculate the position of the neutral axis to the thousandth part of an inch if desired, 
but the ramming of the concrete may displace small bars ^ inch or more, and this cannot be 
seen in the finished work. The strength of the concrete varies within wide limits. 

When we come to continuous beams of this material the stresses are still less definite and 
we are advised by the Joint Eeinforced Concrete Committee to assume that the stress to be 

WL WIi 

provided for throughout a reinforced continuous beam should be and not in the centre 
of the span as in the steel beam. 

Stanchion Sections. 

The sections of stanchions must be made to suit the application of the loads and to transmit 
them as directly as possible to the foundations. 

Thus where we have twin beams resting upon a stanchion, the stanchion itself should. 





\\h(a‘e possible, be made of two members whose webs vill stand directly under the we))s of the 
beams [fig. llj and so give ample bearing area for the load. 

W hen a single stanchion is u^ed to carry twin beams [fig. 12], all or nearly all the load has 
to be carried by the projecting gusset plates, which is not so good, and there is not tlie same 
>tittn('ss in the stanchion to resist accidental eccentricity of load. 

Twin beams may also be made to bear along the flanges of the stanchion [fig. 18], and here 
again we get direct bearing of metal on metal and do not depend so much upon rivets in the 
stanchion gusset plates to take the load. 

Taking the various forms in order of cost, the most expensive section is the solid rolled 
'fig. 14], as the least radius of such a section is small and sound connections are eostlv. 

Next in order come riveted sections of angles [fig. 15], tee bars. Sec. [fig. 16], where again 
the least radius is small and connections expensive. Single web [fig. 17] sections of plain rolled 
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steel beams and compounds of beams and plates [fig. 18], in the sizes generally used for stanchions, 
are good and cheap to connect to. 

Sections made of three rolled steel [fig. 19] beams are in some cases found very convenient 
and have a large least radius. Sufficient space should be provided between the fianges of the 
beams to allow of machine riveting wherever possible. 



Fig. 1«. Fig. 19. Fn). 20. 


The cheapest section generally is made of two E. S. beams with tlange plates either in siiort 
lengths or continuous riveted on [lig. 20]. Such sections can be arranged with a large least 
radius, and if the riveting be double in alternate tlauges the staucliiuii is much sounder and 
stiffer against twisting. 

Eccentric Loads on Stanchions. 

Few stanchions are quite free-ended, or pin-ended as it i> termed, and no stanchion is 
exactly centrally loaded and so free from bending stresses. If it were possiljle to mak(^ the shaft 
of a stanchion absolutely homogeneous and perfectly straight and apply the load on the exact 
centre, a very slender column could be stressed in compression iq) to the elastic limit of the 
material. 
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But the material we have to deal vdth in stanchions is mild steel of various sections, vary- 
ing slightly in density and in hardness, and the bars again vary in thickness and in width. 

After rolling, the bars are cut into the required lengths and straightened, then set out, 
drilled, shaped, and riveted. The resulting product is our stanchion, never absolutely straight 
or uniform in all respects about its geometrical centre. 

The formulae from which the ultimate loads on struts of various kinds are calculated are 
derived from the mathematical analysis of the results of a number of tests made by various 
experimenters. These formulae vary vdthin certain limits, and those laid down under the 1909 
Act for stanchions fixed at one end are about a fair average, taking into account the conditions 
obtaining in the construction of steel buildings, see fig. 20a. 



The limits fixed tor stanchions with both ends free are in my opinion altogether too low 
as thert‘ art^ no absolutely tree ends in building work where the general conditions are partial 
fixing at both ends, equivalent to one end fixed. The bending stresses due to slight inaccuracy 
in the applicati(jii ot an intended central load on a stanchion, say, one-tenth to one-eighth of 
an inch out ot th(‘ straight, are practically negligible. But when we have unbalanced loads 
support(‘d on a bracket whose centre is 5 inches to 6 inches or more from the centre of the stanch- 
ion. as often occurs, the stress in the shaft becomes considerable. Take for instance a 9 inch 
by 7 inch .standard beam carrying a load of 20 tons on a bracket riveted to one flange. The 
bending moimmt will be, say, 20 tons by 5 inches— 100 inch tons. The modulus of the 
section being 51 square inches : 

The Ijending stress on the shaft is ^^^^1*9 tons per square inch. 

51 

If the permissible stress on the stanchion for the length in question be 3-0 tons per square 
inch, the maximum stress is 

Due to bending 1*9 tons per square inch 
,, to load 1*18 ,, 


3*08 tons per square inch 
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The average compressive stress is at the same time only 1 1 tons per square inch ; but this 
does not comply with the Act. 

If the Act had allowed a little margin for eccentric load, say 1 ton per square inch on the 
maximum stress, the maximum stress might have been xmder a load of 26-ff tons : 

Due to bending, 2*53 ; due to load, 1*57 = 4 tons per square inch on the compression side. 
On the opposite side of the stanchion the stress would have been 

+ 1*57 
- 2*53 


— 0*96 tons 


The average compressive stress on the shaft would be 2 tons per square inch. 

We have here in this stanchion an H beam of which one flange is stressed in compression 
to 4 tons per square inch and the other flange bears a tensile stress of nearly 1 ton per square 
inch. Under the provisions of the 1909 Act the same section might be used Avithout lateral 
support for a span of 30 by 7 inches =17 feet 6 inches to carry a concentrated load of 27 tons 
at 14 inches from each support. For a distance of 14 inches from each end the average stress 
in each flange is 3J tons. For the central bay of 15 feet 2 inches the maximum stress in each flange, 
tensile and compressive, is 7| tons. The length of the compression flange and web is about 110 
times the least radius, and the beam is under much the same conditions as if it Avere acting as 
a stanchion for a length of 15 feet 2 inches Avitli an eccentric load producing equal tensile and 
compressiAm stresses of 7| tons in either flange. This compares very badly Avith the limits fixed 
for the stanchions. 

I do not for a moment contend that it is right to use beams stressed up to 7J- tons for a 
laterally unsupported length of thirty times the Avidth of the compression flange, but I am of 
opinion that a further margin of stress might A^ery properly haA^e been alloAved for the eccentric 


loading of stanchions. 

The case seems particularly hard AAhen in a sound stiff stanchion 
section, loaded as sketch [fig. 20 b], the stress at the extreme corner of 
one flange is found to exceed by a minute quantity the stress fixed by the 
Act, Avhilst all the ivst of the sections, probably ninety-nine hundredths 
of the Avhole. is Avitliin and mostly far beloAv that stress. It is impossible 
for an area of possibly one-quarter of a square inch stressed to 6 tons 
to buckle a stanchion of 50 square inches with an average compressive 
stress of 5 tons. 



Fig. 20b. 


PiIVETIXG AND BOLTIXG. 


Wheiv the coiutitioiis admit of sound work, riveting is undoubtedly the best form of 
connecting the various parts of the structure. But before riveting it is absolutely essential 
that all the parts should be tightly bolted up so that the various parts are in exact contact before 
the rivets are driven. If this be not done, of the rivets in a group, the tendency is for those 
last put in to loosen those first driven. 

But where rivets cannot be readily and speedily inserted and lieaded, good sound bolts 
are to be preferred. This is especially the case where we have only i.ue hole in a cleat, as it is 
very difficult and often impossible to get that cleat tight against the plate to which it is to be 
connected. 

WheK bolts are used in the finished work the thread of the bolt should be kept clear 
of the holes in the plates and angles, so that a solid bearing on the shank of the bolt may be 
obtained [fig. 21]. 

The thread of the bolt is cut on the solid shank and rounded off at the external angles so 
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that in the first place tLe screwed part of the bolt is smaller in diameter than the shank and 
so does not fill the hole so well. In a bolt one inch diameter the thread or screwed part of the 

bolt is about one-tenth of an inch smaller in diameter than the solid 



Fig. 21 . 


shank. Again, the bearing area on the edges of the screw thread is 
extremeh' small, and this and the small diameter of the thread will 
result in excessive movement when once the resistance due to friction 
is overcome. 

The usual length for screwing of bolts is twice the thickness of 
the nut, so that wdth stock bolts there is usually from half an inch 
to an inch of screw^ thread in the hole in the plates or bars con- 
nected. Bolting up requires considerable care, especially when there 
are several bolts in a group. The bolts in such a case have to be 
tried over wdth the spanner again and again to make sure that all 
are up, as each bolt screw^ed up brings the plates, &c., into closer 


contact and the earlier bolts put in are slacked otf. 


Turned Bolts. 

Turned bolts of good quality make excellent w^ork in skilled hands. The holes should be 
bored to an exact fit and the bolts should be w^ell oiled and twisted in, and backed up by a lighi 
hammer. If the bolts be very tight a slight burr or fin is turned up on the shank as the bolt 
is w^orked into the hole. So that this burr may not get under the head and keep the bolt from 
being fully driven up, a ^mall grooAT is cut round the shank of the bolt under the head so that the 
fin may turn down into this. The thread of the bolt should, of course, be kept clear of the hole. 

Turned bolts are sometimes used to connect steelwnrk where the noise of riveting is ob- 
jected to, but I have knowui at least one case wTiere the turned bolts wnre so tight a fit that 
hammers had to be used freely and the noise was quite as bad as hand riveting and more pro- 
tracted. 

Turned ])olts should have turned shanks, and not be black bolts skimmed up and ground 
bright as is sometime^ done. These last are generally under size and not round. 


Rivets and Bearing Area. 

1 nder the 1909 Act the bearing area of mild steel is fixed at 11 tons per square inch, that 
is to say, that if the preS'^ure of one piece of mild steel upon another is 11 tons, the area of the 
surfaces in contact must be not less than one square inch. This is about the average practice. 

In riveted w'ork the bearing pressure of the rivet on the plate is naturally governed by 
this regulation, so that with a rivet 1 inch diameter connecting two y-jv-inch plates in single shear 
as fig. 22, we have the >hear -7854 by 5J=4*3 tons. Bearing value, 11 by square inches^ 
4*8 tons. 

But when the rivet is in wliat is called double shear, as fig. 23, w^e should have in the ordinary 
wTiy. shear, 2 by 4-3 tons = 8-0 tons ; ])earing value -^-inch by 11 tons==9-6 tons ; but wt‘ are not 
allowed to apply the rule here for bearing area and shear, but an arbitrary limit has been 
imposed under the Act. fixing the >hear on the rivet in these conditions to one and three- 
quarter time< the same rivet in single shear. One cannot see the reason for this. 

The single >hear connection of the simplest kind under extreme stress tends to take the 
form in fig. 24. bending the bars connectecL and pulling at the rivet heads. 

The double shear connection on the other hand will always keep straight under a pull and 
the riveting is ^tre>?>ed under the best possible conditions. 

If we have to (U‘-ign a girder to carry a given load and find that our riveting at one and 
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tliree-quartei' times the single shear is not sufficient, but that t’\\-ice the single shear would be 
ample for our purpose, we may comply with all the requirements of the Act by constructing the 
web of two ^-inch plates instead of one |-inch plate, though I cannot say that this would be an 
improvement in the design [see tigs. 25 and 26]. 

Eivets in Gusset Plates on Stanchions [tig. 27]. 

The provision for this seems excessive. When the shaft of the stanchion comes directly 
over the grillage beams, the load from these grillage beams is carried direct through solid metal 
and rivets seem unnecessary, except to take the reaction from those members of the grillage 



Fig. 22. 
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Fig. 27. 


lie eiitii’elv outside the staiicdiion shaft and inu^st be Ccinied by the gusset plates onlv.. 
This clause may have been taken from American practice, Avhere, I understand, the end of the 
stanchion shaft is kept clear of the base plate, and all the 'weight must be carried by the end 
angles and gussets. 

PaVETING GENERALLY. 

There is a limit to the lengths of rivets which can be used, varying with the diameter. The 
riv(‘t hole is first drilled inch to inch larger than the nominal diameter of the rivet, and 
the rivets are made from bars rolled -.rh to inch smaller than the nominal diameter. The solid 
head of the rivet is formed in a machine while the bar is hot. and the shank near the head of 
the rivet is swelled or increased in diameter by the pre>sure applied in forming the head. So 
'vvhen the hot rivet is first placed in the hole in the plates, it is a good fit near the head and clear 
of the sides of the hole for the remainder of its length. To form the second and final head and 
fill the hole in the plates in heavy work a machine is used, power being supplied usually by 
hydraulic pressure or by compressed aii*. 

Through ordinary thicknesses of metal it is easy in this way to get sound tight rivets which 
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fit the hole accurately throughout their length when hot and grip the plates tightly when cooled. 
But when we get a thickness or grip of 5 to 6 inches in a girder flange the case alters. The 
amount of metal required to form the head and fill the deep hole increases and has to be pro- 
vided in the end of the shank standing out to be riveted down. The power required is in- 
creased considerably, and great care must be exercised or the machine and the shank will go 
over sideways and form a bad eccentric bend and vdl\ not fill the hole. The holes for riveting 
in heavy work are usually and best drilled through the various thicknesses at one operation by 
twist drills so that the hole is quite smooth and true throughout. The parts should, of course, 
be carefully straightened and bolted together through tacking holes before drilling. The smaller 
the clearance in the hole, the better the riveting will be, but the usual clearance is yV; inch, 
though the hole is sometimes drilled inch only larger than the nominal diameter of the finished 
rivet. 

In one case Avhere specially exact and rigid work Avas required, the holes in the plates were 
bored vdth a cylinder drill and the rh^ets turned in a lathe and made to fit the hole as closely 
as possible AAhen heated. The result Avas excellent. 

Punching the holes is not to be recommended AAhere the material is thick or Avhere many 
plates haA^e to be riA^eted together. Punched holes, ahvays more or less taper, the burr being 
partly cut and partly burst out by the punch. The rh^et, eA en AAhen Avell heated and closed 
Avith a poAverful machine, cannot bear Avell in such AA^ork. The effect of the punching in straining 
the bar may be seen in the curvature of a long angle bar in Avhich a series of holes of close pitch 
haA^e been punched. 

Hand-rh^eting should not be used Avhere the machine can be employed. The heads are 
not so sound and the shanks do not fill the hole so Avell. Hand-rh^eting is much sloAAer. The 
machine Avill perform the Avhole operation in a feAv seconds, Avhilst the hand-riA^eters take a 
full minute from first to last, during Avhich the rivet is touching or surrounded by a mass of 
cold metal. To appreciate this Ave should see hand-riA^eting in frosty Aveather — how the hot 
edges of the rivet head turn black at once Avhen they touch the cold plates. 

The inspection of hand-riveting should be very close ; all rivets should be sounded Avith 
a small hammer and the heads carefully examined for signs of caulking, fulling, &c. 

Bracing of Buildings. 

Wind bracing in steel buildings has to be provided to take the place of the cross-Avalls found 
in other types of buildings, and should be arranged at intervals of 40 feet to 60 feet, according 
to the depth of the building, the floors acting as horizontal girders carrying the Avind-pressure 
between the planes of the bracing. 

The bracing usually takes soineAAdiat the form shoAvn in fig. 28, a pair of the stanchions 
being connected by horizontal and diagonal bracing to form a steel toAver. On the AAdndward 
leg Ave liaA^e the live and dead loads on the structure as compressWe stresses, less the tensile 
stresses due to the Avind. On the lee leg of the toAver Ave haA’e compressive stresses from both 
vertical loads and from the Avind. The braces are usually made of angle bars or of rolled steel 
H or i I sections. 

Stacks in Buildings. 

Owing to the great height of modern buildings, Avhere Ave have sometimes nine floors of 
rooms above the ground-floor story, stacks of brick flues built in the old Avay become very 
heaAW, AA^eighing some 200 tons for each double-flue stack. 

As these stacks A'ery generally start at the first-floor level this is a considerable dead weight 
to be carried over the spans of 40 feet or thereabouts — Avhich are noAv commonly adopted over 
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ground-floor public rooms. In such a case, we should often have to carry on a beam 40 feet 
span two stacks each of about 200 tons and two stanchions each of about 250 tons, say, 900 
tons in all, or, with the weight of the beam, possibly 1,000 tons. This would call for a heavy 
girder of a depth not acceptable to the architect or his client. 


Eadiators are not popular with the general public in this country, and one finds that in 


bedrooms especially people like to have an 
open flue in the room. To get over these 
difficulties electric radiators have been 
adopted in some cases with ordinary-looking 
fireplaces, and the flues have been made of 
thin slabs of light breeze concrete carried on 
the floor at each level. This effects an enor- 
mous saving in space, weight, and cost. In 
one large hotel building, thousands of pounds 
have been spent in building and casing some 
hundreds of brick fireplaces and their flues, 
and perhaps of all these bedrooms not more 
than ten have fires lighted at the same time. 

Eoof Tkusses. 

These are of many kinds and are made 
to serve various purposes in addition to 
supporting the roof and withstanding wind- 
pressures. They carry trapezes, shafting, and 
floors, and even form struts to retaining walls. 

Eoof trusses should be riveted where 
possible, or put together with tightly fitting 
black bolts, or witli turned bolts where the 
circumstances warrant the extra cost. Where 
the stresses vary much or where the roof is 
open at the sides, all the braces should be 
made of angle or tee sections, not tlat bars. 

They should be riveted up at the yard 
where possible and delivered complet(‘. Large 
trusses may l)e made and delivered in sections 
and riveted upon the site before hoisting, 

Eoof trusses are usually loaded at the 
intersections of the braces only, but some- 
times the load is distributed along the whole 
length of the rafter back, which then has to 
carry as a girder between the braces, being 



Fig. 28 . 


assisted partly by its continuity over thos(‘ 

points and partly by the fact that the compressive stress in the back is applied at the gauge 
line of the bar, which is considerably below the neutral axis of the section as a rule. 


Trusses with Curved Ties. (Fig. 29.) 

In designing these, care should be taken that the lines of stress in the bottom boom keep 
well within the section. Theoretically, the curve is formed of a number of straight bars, changing 

3 L 
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slope at the intersections of the braces, and large trusses are sometimes made in this way ; but 
it is >so much easier and cheaper to bend the bars to a curve that this practice is almost universal. 
When the truss is loaded the tension in the bottom boom naturally tends to straighten out the 
curves between the intersections of the braces, and badly designed trusses spread, pushing out 



the supports, and sometimes causing serious damage. Where this occurs, the roof has to be 
stripped and additional braces or stiifeners inserted in the truss to help the weak chord. 

In the same way the stresses on the angle and tee bars forming struts in the bracing are 
never applied at the centre of gravity of the cross section, and proAusion must be made for eccen- 



tric loading. In struts, sections should be adopted w^hich are equally, or nearly equally, stiff 
in either direction, and the riveting to the gusset plate may be arranged to stiffen the strut in 
one direction. 
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The bracing or stiffening of rafter-backs is. in luy opinion, not sufficiently studied. A roof 
truss is, of course, a trussed beam or girder of great depth, and the width of the compression 
dange is often not more than 3 to 4 inches for a span of 20 to 30 feet. The section of the com- 
pression flange is generally uniform throughout its length, being made sufficient for the highest 
stress. So we have this very light and leggy truss, often so slight in construction that it has 
to be stiffened with temporary timber bracing so that it may be hoisted without damage, and 
the only connection to hold the compression boom straight is a small bolt in a purlin every 7 or 
8 feet. It is not surprising that roofs collapse during heavy winds when such construction 
prevails. The connections to the purlins should be made as rigid as possible, using long cleats 
and good bolts with large stiff washers (fig. 30). Such a hold is of some real use as bracing, 
and quite unlike the weak connection, such as fig. 31, often found in such work. 

Large roofs should be braced, vertical bracing being inserted between the principals, or the 
rafters may be braced in the plane of slope. This is especially necessary where the building 
is open at the sides, and the bracing is of great value in getting the trusses all straight and 
plumb when erecting. 

Boltino Down of Eoof Trusses. 

This may be done at one or both ends of the truss. One shoe is bolted down through round 
bolt-holes and tightly fixed. The other shoe has slotted holes which allow of slight move- 
ment if expansion takes place, but the bolting is sufficient to allow of considering the truss 
fixed at both ends to resist wind-pressure. This is done in roofs of moderate spans only. 

In many buildings the pier on one side only is insufficient to stand the total wind-pressure 
on the wall and truss, and so the pier on the lee side has to be brought into action. 

Wind Pressure. 

Under the 1909 Act an allowance for wind-pressure as a vertical load upon the beams and 
stanchions must be made of 28 lbs. per superficial foot measured on the slope. The most general 
slope for roofs in buildings erected under this Act is 75°. With a horizontal wind-pressun^ 
of 30 lbs. per square foot the vertical component of this is onh j lbs. 

With 30° slope the vertical component is 17 lbs. 

40° „ - V 19 lbs. 

O0O ^ .. 15 lbs. 

So that in most cases we are compelled by the Act to provide for vertical load due to wind about 
four times as much as can occur. 

Pkessuke ox Cement Concrete. 

This is now limited to 12 tons per square foot. We lind that G to 1 cement concrete made 
from good average ballast will attain a crushing strength of 72 tons per square foot in three 

weeks, and will continue to increase in strength. 

Concrete in steel-framed building constructions is almost solely used as a foundation for tlu* 
stanchions and piers where it has to bear any considerable stress, distributing the load from 
the grillage beams on the earth. The direct pressure on the top of the concrete is usually con- 
lined to the central portion of the block, the upper surface for a distance of from 1 foot to 3 feet 
from the edge being unloaded. It follows that the highly compressed part is surrounded and 
held by a solid mass of concrete, and can only be displaced by direct crushing. 1 think it 
would be found on test that concrete loaded in this way and surrounded by earth would resist an 
enormous pressure. It seems on the face of it very strange that concrete employed under these 
highlv favourable circumstances should be limited to a voikingstiess of one-sixth of the crushing 
strength at three weeks, while concrete of similar materials in reinforced beams, where the 
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maximum stress is on the extreme .'surface of the beam, may be, and often is, stressed up to 30 
to 40 tons per square foot. The tendency in such l)eams is for the concrete to burst upwards 
when failure occurs. 

Blue Brickwork in Cement. 

Good blue brickwork in cement has in the soundest engineering practice been loaded up to 
16 tons per square foot. The pressure under the Act is now 12 tons per square foot. 

Pressure on Earth. 

The limits on materials of natural formation, which vary very much in density, are liberal, 
and not in any way to be compared with the very conservative figures laid down for highly manu- 
factured and uniform materials, like tested mild steel, blue bricks and concrete. Few responsible 
engineers would care to fix the safe pressures on any foundation without examining it. 

As to the pressure of 4 tons per square foot on Ijondon Blue Clay allowed under the Act, 
under te>t at the Tower Bridge works this gave a settlement of If inches, and this settlement 
continued as the load was gradually increased to 61 tons. In the test for Charing Cross Bridge, 
3 inch settlement resulted from a load of 6 tons per square foot. 

Shoring and Underpinning, 

This is a class uf work which often comes up in steel construction where alterations are 
made to existing buildings, and Avork Avhich requires the greatest care in design and execution. 

J emporary timlier pillars are usually provided to support the Aveight AAEere this is of moderate 
amount, the pillars standing upon tiuilier cills. The cills should be of hard-AAmod, or hard-Avood 
blocks should be proA'ided under the ends of the pillars to distribute their load over the cills. 
If this precaution l)e not taken, heaAuly loaded timber pillars aauII sink into the softer side grain 
of the timb(a’ cills. 

Needles through Avails, under girders. Ac., should be of steel and arranged to take a measur- 
able detlection Avhen Avedged up. When the calculated deflection is reached and maintained, Ave 
may be sure that tlie load has been taken by the needles, and cutting aAvav may be proceeded 
with. 

f^teel planed Avedges, Avell oiled and not too quick in taper, should be used. They are 
frequently made too short and steep, and are not greased before driAung. If great care be not 
taken Avith operations of this kind AA^e may easily crack an expensiAm building from top to 
bottom, causing damage that can mwer be made good. I liaAm seen these steel AA^edges A\Ith a 
taper of as much as 1 inch in 20 inches. One cannot Avork Avith such tools. 

W hen inserting neAv stanchions umha’ existing girders the Avedges should be driA'en up one 
day and tested again a day or tAvo latei' if ])ossible, as it is sometimes found that the Avedges 
liaA’e slacked out oAAung to th(‘ stanchion foundations taking their b(‘aring. If the Avedges l)e 
tight and sound, avo may bt* sure that the Aveight is picked up, and that no settlement is likely 
to occur. The Avedges should then be drilled and bolted and projecting ends cut off. 

The Avork^ should be examined at each stage, and not left entirely to Avorkmen. I haAm seen 
a pier under Avhich it Avas intended to place a 7 inch diameter solid steel column propped on tAA'O 
7 inch by 7 inch dm sticks, old stager^, 14 feet long. 

Needles are taken out >ometimes before the neAV work under is properly secured. Pillars 
haA e sunk into cdls and let doAAui and cracked the old AA'alU. and iiobodA' seems to think it 
anything out of the Avay. 
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IL MODERN STEEL CONSTRUCTION ; ADMINISTRATION. 

By Berxard Dicksee [F.], 

T j NTIL tlie passing of the Building Act Amendment of 1909 there was practically no legisla • 
I J tion or regulations dealing with the iron- and steel-work of buildings. The only provision 
prior to 1909 was that contained in Section 56 of the Act of 1894 conferring on the District 
Surveyor power to require, in his discretion, that every breastsummer shall have such additional 
support as may be sufficient to carry the superstructure. 

The provisions of the 1909 Amendment were introduced in order to regulate the construction 
of “ skeleton frame buildings,” and are only applicable to buildings of that class of construction. 
Section 22 provides that “ Notwithstanding anything contained in the principal Acts requiring 
buildings to be eiiclosed with walls of the thicknesses and of the materials therein respectivelv 
described, it shall be lawful to erect, subject, to the provisions of this Section, buildings wherein the 
loads and stresses are transmitted through each storey to the foundations by a skeleton frame- 
work of metal, or partly by a skeleton framework of metal and partly by a part}"- wall or party- 
walls.” 

This drafting is somewhat clumsy and confusing, as such buildings have in fact been erected 
for some years past without special regulation and supervision of the steel-work. Such buildings, 
however, were required by the Building Act of 1894 to be enclosed by walls of full schedule thick- 
ness, although those walls acted solely as enclosures, the loads being carried by the steel frame. 
Imder the 1909 Act these walls may now be of much less thickness, excepting party-walls, which 
must still be of full schedule thickness. 

It will be well to consider the exact application of the 1909 Act, as a difference of opinion has 
arisen as to what buildings come within the Act. It has been claimed that the Act is an adoptive 
one ; and that, unless advantage be taken of the permission afforded by the Act to build with 
external walls of less thickness than heretofore, none of the regulations of and restrictions upon 
the metal framing apply. To accept this view Avould be to reduce the Act to an absurdity, A 
builder might produce to the District Surveyor drawings and calculations of a skeleton frame 
building ; upon examination the District Surveyor might find that the loads were in excess of 
those allowed by the Act ; upon the District Surveyor objecting, the builder might reply that, 
in the circumstances, he would increase the thickness of the walls so as to be of 1894 Act thick- 
ness, and would thus get outside the 1909 Act, and build under the 1894 Act only. The effect of 
this would be to still further load the steel-work, and at the same time to escape the regulations. 
This question is of such importance that the District Surveyors’ Association have thought it 
advisable to take CounseTs opinion ; and they have been advised that such a claim is wrong, but 
that if, as a fact, the loads and stresses in a building are transmitted through a skeleton frame- 
work of metal (with or without party-walls) in the manner described, the whole of the i)rovisions 
of the 1909 Act apply. In other words, the Act is not adoptive, but compulsory. 

It is provided in Section 22 (31) of the Act that : — 

‘‘ In the case of the erection of a new building of metal skeleton framework, or the making 
of any addition or alteration or the carrying out of other work under the provisions of this Section, 
the notice required to be served on the District Surveyor under Sec. 145 of the London Building 
Act 1894 shall be accompanied {(i) in the case of a new building, by plans and sections of sufficient 
detail to show the construction thereof, together with a copy of the calculations of the loads and 
stresses to be provided for and particulars of the materials to be used, and, should such plans, 
sections, calculations or particulars be in the opinion of the District Surveyor not in sufficient 
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detail, the person depositing the same shall furnish the District Surveyor with such further plans, 
sections, calculations or particulars as he may reasonably require, and (b) in the case of an altera- 
tion or addition or other work as aforesaid, by such plans, sections, calculations and particulars 
as the District Surveyor may reasonably require.” 

As it vtII manifestly be convenient alike for the archil ect, engineer, and District Surveyor 
that the calculations shall be submitted on a unifoiin basis, thus greatty reducing the labour of 
making and checking the calculations, the District Surveyors’ Association approached the Eoyal 
Institute upon the subject ;and, viththe co-operation of the Science Standing Committee, they 
have drawn up a scheme, upon which I am asked to address you this evening. 

As skeleton frame construction owes its introduction to the United States of America, 
inquiries were first made of the Xew York Building Authorities, but we were informed that no 
uniform method of depositing plans and calculations was in existence. We are, however, much 
indebted to the kind assistance of Mr. Robert M . Gibson of Xew York, who sent us many valuable 
suggestions, including some of his calculation sheets and drawings. Many of these suggestions 
find a place in our scheme. 

The main points that presented themselves to us were : — 

1. A uniform system of nomenclature, 

2. A uniform system of symbols. 

3. The drawings to be deposited. 

4. Calculation-sheets for a uniform method of submitting calculations. 

5. Foimulse suggested for use in calculations. 

G. A schedule of assumed weights of materials for use in calculations. 

7. Tables of safe load for beams and pillars for ready use. 

With regard to nomenclature it is proposed that : 

Each pillar, column, or pier or point in a wall at which a load is concentrated should be 
distinguished on the plans, sections, and pillar-sheets by a distinguishing number indicating its 
position on the plan, and by a distinguishing letter indicating the fioor that it supports. 

Every point vertically over or under the numbered point on the plan should be known by the 
same number and by the quotation of the respective storey-letter. 

The numbers should be indicated on the plans and be enclosed within a circle to distinguish 
them from dimensions, and should as far as possible begin at the left hand of the plan and follow 
across it in continuous numerical series. 

The floors should be distinguished by letters as follows : — A should indicate the floor of the 
ground or entrance storey, or, where there are two storeys that would answer that description, 
the floor of the lower of such storeys. B should indicate the floor of the storey next above 
(ne. the first floor ”) ; C the next above B, and so on. X should indicate the floor of the storey 
next below A ; A the next below X ; Z the next below Y. Thus Pillar 21 E will be situated in the 
third storey supporting the fourth floor, vertically over Pillar 21 D supporting the third floor, also 
vertically over Pillar 21 A supporting the ground floor. 

Every girder or beam should be distinguished by the quotation of the numbers at its U\o ends 
or points of support, and by the distinguishing letter of the floor in wiiich it is situated. The 
reactions at the ends of the girder or beam should be distinguished by the same numbers. Thus 
beam 7-8 B will indicate the beam in the floor of the first storey, one end of which is supported 
on Pillar 7 B and the other on Pillar 8 B ; the reactions being denoted by li, and respectively, 
and carried to Pillars 7 B and 8 B. 

This method of denoting the beams and pillars wflll reduce the chance of error to a minimum ; 
it is almost impossible to carry a load to a wrong pillar. 

The Concrete Institute having previously adopted a list of unifonn sjunbols, which are 
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iKlmirably adapted for general use, these were adopted, a few additions being made to meet the 
case of terms not required for reinforced concrete. 

The method adopted is to take the initial letter of the term for its symbol ; this can be done 
with very little duplication. Small letters are adopted in the case of intensity of loads and 
stresses ; capitals in the case of total loads and stresses. Small letters are employed to indicate 
inches, capitals to indicate feet. 

Section Modulus had to be added to the Concrete Institute list ; for this (S having been 
appropriated for Shear) Z was adopted, and is, I think, already in general use. 

Before passing from this subject, may I enter a protest against the misleading, not to say 
erroneous, use of the term “ Moment of Eesistance ” when “ Section Modulus ” is meant? Sec- 
tion Modulus is a mathematical property of the figure of the section only, without any relation 

to the strength of the material, and is not a ‘‘ Moment ’’ (which must comprise both force and 
leverage) ; whereas the ‘‘ Moment of Resistance is the product of the Section Modulus by the 
extreme fibre stress ; and may be equated to the “ Bending Moment.” 

It is requested that the drawings deposited should be either photo reproductions, with 
black lines on white paper (ordinary blue prints are objectionable), or tracings on linen. 

A complete set of ^-inch scale working drawings showing all the steel construction with 
properly figured dimensions is asked for, with all the pillars and beams clearly numbered and 
lettered according to the aforementioned scheme of nomenclature. 

But, if desired, the steel-work may be shoAvn upon a separate set of drawings to accompany 
the ordinary Avorking drawings. Details of the steel-AA^ork aatU also be required. 

We noAv come to the important question of the calculations. The calculations for pillars, 
for beams and girders, and for foundations should be tabulated upon separate sheets or 
schedules, on the forms published for that purpose. These forms are of a convenient size — 
Lc. foolscap—and are upon thin paper, Avhich has the advantage of limiting the bulk of a set of 
calculations, and also of enabling sketches to be inserted by tracing. 

Pd/ar-s/iecL— The calculations for each pillar, for the full number of storeys through which 
that pillar passes, should be tabulated upon a separate pillar-sheet or set of sheets. 

The sheet should be headed AAuth the identifying number of the pillar, and the material to be 
employed, on the left hand : the name or identification of the building in the middle ; and the 
identifying numbers of exactly similar pillars, on the right hand. 

The sheet is diAuded into three panels extending horizontally across the page, each of which 
panels is to contain the calculations for the portion of the pillar Avithin the limits of one storey ; 
the calculations of eacli storey being idaced in the panel that represents the actual position in 
the building of that storey, the topmost storey being at the head of the page, and the loAvermost at 
the foot. Where the page does not contain a sufficient number of panels for all the storeys of the 
building (and that vill be the case Avhere the building extends to more than three storeys) the 
calculations are to be carried foiAvard and continued on to an additional page in the same order, 
all the pages of one pillar-sheet being carefully attached to each other. 

The pillar-sheet is divided into vertical columns, as folloAvs. The hrst eight columns contain 
details of loads, &c., and the remaining three columns thehesults arrived at 

Col. 1.— To contain the distinguishing letter of the storey, and the height of that storey. 

Col. 2. The particulars of loading set out in detail, collecting the reactions from the various 

beams, keeping dead and superimposed loads distinct so as to proA'ide for the alloAved discount 
from the superimposed loads. 

Cols. 3 and 4. The amount of the loads described in Col. 2, axial and eccentric loads being 

kept distinct in Cols. 3 and 4 respectively. 
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Col. 5. — The totals of the loads from Cols. 3 and 4, showing the total loads for that store\^ only. 

Col. 6. — The total loads from Col. 5 collected storey hy storey, showing the total loads (dead 
and superimposed) down to the level of the floor of the storey. 

Cols. 7 and 8. — The arm of eccentricity of loading in tv’o directions normal to each other, 
having reference to the eccentric loads set out in Col. 4. 

Col. 9. — Sketch, approximately to scale (upon the axes shown), of the pillar section decided 
upon, ^yith dimensions and thicknesses. 

Col. 10. — The properties necessary for calculations of the section decided upon, only those 
actually required being inserted. 

Col. 11. — Calculations of the maximum stress due to axial and eccentric loading (Avhere 
necessary, in two directions normal to each other), and a statement of the maximum permissible 
load according to the table set out in Section 22 (21). 

In making these calculations the pillars should be taken as “ one end fixed and one end 
hinged.” Only in cases where special means have been adopted to secure fixing may the pillar 
be taken as with “ both ends fixed.” 

In the pillar-sheet no provision has been made for any additional Avorking stress upon a 
pillar at the leeAvard side of a building due to Avind-pressure, as by Section 22 (21) no extra 
alloAA^ance need be made for this extra stress where it does not exceed 25 per cent, of the per- 
missible stress according to the table. An excess equal to this Avill rarely be produced upon 
buildings in London : it is therefore thought best not to complicate unnecessarily the pillar- 
sheet. lYhere this extra stress becomes a factor to be dealt AAuth, an additional calculation may be 
made on an additional attached sheet, and the result entered upon the sheet in Col. 2, and carried 
forAA'ard in the totals. 

All loads on the pillars should be expressed in tons and decimal of a ton. 

Beam-sheet. — The calculations for each series of girders or beams situated A^ertically over 
each other and Avith their ends sup})orted on the same tAvo pillars, and therefore bearing the same 
distinctiA^e end-numbers, should be tabulated upon a beam-sheet in a similar maimer as the 
respective pillar-sheets. Each series of beams AAoth difierent end-numbers should be upon a 
separate beam-sheet. 

Tdie sheet should be headed Avith the identifying number of the beam, the material to be 
employed and the Avidth of span on the left hand ; the name or identification of the building in 
the midille, ami the identifying numbers of exactly similar beams on the right hand. 

The slieet is divided into ])anels extending horizontally across the page, each of Avhich 
panels is to contain the calculations for one beam or girder in the series. The storey in Avhich the 
beam or girder is situated should be indicated on the sheet similarly to the corresponding storey 
on the pillar- sheet. 

AMien the page does not contain a sufficient number of panels for all the storeys, the calcula- 
tions are to be continued on to an additional page in the same order, all the pages of one beam- 
sheet being carefully attached to each other and numbered consecutiA^ely. 

The beam-sheets are in tAvo forms : — {a) To be used in cases Avhere by reason of the apphca- 
tion of concentrated loads or for other reasons a special calculation is required ; {b) To be used 
only in cases Avhere the load is uniformly distributed, and the beam may be selected by reference 
to the annexed tables of calculated safe loads for standard sections. 

Beam-sheet (u) is di Added into A’ertical columns as folio aa's : — 

Col. 1. — To contain the distinguishing letter for the storey, and the height of the storey. 

Col. 2. — The particulars of the loading set out in detail, giAung dimensions, weights, &c., for 
each item of the loading, Avhether Avails, floors, or other beams. 

Cols. 3 and 4. — The amount of the loads referred to in Col. 2 (uniformly distributed and 
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concentrated loads being kept distinct in Cols. 3 and 4 respectively), with the totals at the foot 
of the panel. 

Col. 5. — A letter distinguishing the point of concentration of the load. 

Col. 6.— (a) A diagram of the beam showing : Uniformly distributed loads (dead and super- 
imposed loads being kept distinct) ; the points of application and the amounts of concentrated 
loads (distinguished by the corresponding letter in Col. 5 and by figured dimensions) ; the span 
of the beam, the points of reaction distinguished by their proper numbers according to the 
nomenclature : where the circumstances of the loading render it desirable, a diagram of the 
moments, set up to scale on the door-line. 

(b) A sketch of the section of the beam employed, vith dimensions and thicknesses. 

Cols. 7, 8, 9. — The reactions, showing in Col. 7 whether the load is distributed or concen- 
trated, and if the latter the distinguishing letter identifjdng the loads as in Cols. 5 and 6 ; in 
Cols. 8 and 9 the consequent reactions of these loads at each end of the beam, distinguished by its 
proper number. The reactions due to dead and to superimposed loads are to be kept distinct in 
order to facilitate transference to the pillar-sheets (where an allowance may have to be made 
in the case of superimposed loads). These reactions should be summed up separately, and the 
totals of both inserted at the foot. 

In the case of buildings of the warehouse class, where no reduction of the superimposed loads 
is allowed, the reactions due to dead and superimposed loads need not be kept distinct. 

Col. 10. — The Maximum Bending Moments resulting from the various loads indicated in 
Col. 7, and the total Bending Moment in the beain. 

Col. 11. — The properties necessary for the calculation of the section decided upon. 

Col. 12. — The maximum stresses in the beam resulting from the loading, wliich stresses must 
not exceed those allowed in Section 22 (22). 

It may here be remarked that the Maximum Bending Moment due to the whole system of 
loading will not necessarily be the total of the various Maximum Bending Moments due to the 
individual loads. In fact, it can only be so in the case of a load concentrated at the centre of the 
beam ; in all other cases it will be something less than the total of the various Bending Moments, 
due to the fact that each Maximum Bending Moment occurs at a different point in the span. 

The labour of calculation for beams variously loaded, when Beam-sheet (a) is employed, 
may frequently be simplified and the calculations made without recourse to the properties in 
Col. 11, by ascertaining the Equivalent Distributed Load that would produce the same Maximum 
Bending Moment as that produced by the several combined loads, concentrated and distributed. 
This can be done by an inversion of the formula 


ne. Equivalent Distributed Load = • 

Having ascertained the Equivalent Distributed Load, a reference to the Tables of Safe UniformH 
Distributed Loads attached to the scheme will at once show the section necessary to carry safely 
the load over the given span. 

Beam-sheet (ft) is divfided into vertical columns as follows : 

(Jol. 1.— To contain the distinguishing letter for the stoiey and the height of the storey. 

Col. 2.— The particulars of the loading set out in detail. 

Col. 3.— The amount of the loads referred to in Col, 2, with the totals at the foot of the 
panel. 

Cols. 4 and 5.— The reaction at each end of the beam, distinguished by its proper number; 

3 M 
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the reactions due to dead and to superimposed loads being kept distinct, and the total loads 
inserted at the foot of the panel. 

Col. 6. — The dimensions and weight per foot run of the section selected. 

Col. 7. — The safe load according to the annexed tables for the section selected and the 
stated span. 

The loads on beams and reactions should be expressed in tons and decimals of a ton. 


The scheme also contains a Foundation-Sheet, which needs only a passing reference. 

Eoofs should be dealt with by means of reciprocal diagrams of the stresses in the trusses, 
shoNvm to a convenient scale, accompanied by tables of results. 

Calculations for all members for wEich special calculation-sheets are not mentioned should 
be shown upon additional sheets, in such detail as circumstances may require. This ^\Tll include 
lopsided loading of beams and girders, gusset plates and brackets, bracing, and connections 
generally. 

A number of Formulge that it is suggested should be employed in making the calculations are 
included. Some of these are elementary, but it was thought desirable that these should be 
comprehensive, so that all should work on a uniform basis. The formula for eccentrically loaded 
pillars will perhaps be the most valuable. As all buildings should be sufficiently braced to 
ensure that there shall be no material deflection in the pillars, this formula has been adopted in 
preference to the more complicated one necessary in cases where material deflection occurs. 

Not the least useful part of the Scheme will be the carefully worked-out tables of safe loads, 
in accordance with the limits of stress allowed under the Act, for beams and pillars. The extreme 
fibre stress allowed for steel (7J tons per square inch) considerably simplifies the labour of 
calculation. It will be observed on reference to Tables 1 and 2 that the coefficient WL works 
out at exactly five times the Section Modulus. Thus, having ascertained the Section Modulus, it is 
only necessary to multiply by 5 and divide by the span in feet to ascertain the safe distributed 
load in tons. 


Tables 1 and 2 (Beams) have been worked out for simple standard sections of joists and 
channels ; should compound sections be necessary, reference may be made to similar tables 
for compound girders in the handbooks published by Messrs. Dorman & Long, and the Cargo 
Fleet Iron Co., in l)oth of which books the calculations have been made on the same basis of 
71 tons per square inch. 

Tal)le 4 (Stanchions and Pillars) has been worked out upon the middle column of the table 
of working stresses contained in Section 22 (21) a ; there described as one end hinged and one end 
fixed. This is the middle position between free ends and fixed ends, and it was agreed between 
the District Surveyors’ Association and the Hcience Committee that this was the table applicable 

to ordinarv practice. Up to ^ ~ 140 it mav be ex])ressed in tons as, Safe load = 51 — ^ 


or in pounds, Safe load ~ 12,320 — 50 

r 


It approximates to, but is about half a ton safer than. 


the American fonnula of 18.500—57 . 

r 

This table has been calculated for such of the standard sections as are at all suitable for use 
as stanchions, and does not attfuiipt to deal with compound sections. The handbooks before 
referred to contain extensive calculations for compound stanchions, but unfortunately they are 
not available for the purposes of calculations under the Act of 1909, as they are calculated on a 
different basis from that required by the Act. 


Table 3 gives the values of 


I 


r 


for various heights and radii of gyration. 
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Table 5 gives the maximum shearing and bearing values in single and double shear for rivets 
and bolts of various diameters and various thicknesses of plates. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that the scheme that it is my privilege to bring before 
you to-day may prove to be of considerable use to the members of the Institute ? May I also 
express the hope that it will be universally adopted for all buildings to be erected under the Act 
of 1909, as such adoption will help to lighten the enormous amount of labour that, for a very 
inadequate remuneration, has been throvm by that Act on the District Surveyor ? 

[Discussion adjourned to Monday 2Stk AfriL] 


VOTE OF THANKS. 

The President, Mr. Eeginald Blomfield, A.E.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A. Cantab. [A. I Chair- 
man of the Science Standing Committee, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks, said that the suggestion of 
the subjects of these valuable Papers emanated 
from the Science Committee, the matter having 
been discussed by them more than a year ago, 
which enhanced his pleasure in rising to express 
the thanks of the meeting to the Authors. They 
all knew Mr. Jackson and Mr. Dicksee. Mr. 
Jackson, as an Honorary Associate, possessed one 
of the highest honours which the Institute could 
give. He had served the Institute in various ways 
on the Science Committee ; and he. as the Chair- 
man, could personally say that he had served it 
very well indeed, and had given them most valuable 
advice on many technical points. They hoped to 
see him again on the Committee. They knew him 
also as a designer who could even start with the 
roof of a building, and finish at the ground. Mr. 
Dicksee had also served on the Science Committee 
for some time, and those who knew the District 
►Surveyors' Association could appreciate what he 
had done for that body. He could imagine that 
these Papers had left various effects upon different 
people. He noticed a friend near him who had a 
look of utter desolation, others who could appie- 
ciate the calculations probably had^ a feeling o 
elation, and there was at least one bellow ^ 
feeling of aggression, wliicli he would probabh 
shortly put into operation. He himself \^as not 
nearly so competent to deal with the points m the 
Papers as manv other speakers, and it would not 
be fair for him to take up their time, as the lioiu 
was so unusually advanced and the discussion 
promised to be most interesting. He would theie- 
fore content liimself by proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Jackson and Mr. Dicksee 


for the great trouble they had taken, and for the 
excellent and useful information they had put 
before the Meeting. 

Mr, AV. Gr. PEEKINS seconded, it being under- 
stood that he would reserve his remarks on the 
subject of the Papers for the adjourned Meeting to 
be held on the 28th. 

The PEESIDENT said they had had a tre- 
mendous doing that evening, and it was getting 
late. As he listened to the relentless and implac- 
able science of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Dicksee he did 
not know where he was ; and he began to think 
that possibly, as a brilliant Professor recently said, 
all their studies in Gothic and Classic and other 
things had been as waste paper, and thev ought to 
have devoted those years of laborious effort to the 
study of steel construction. He should not, how- 
ever, throw up the sponge so readily. Nor would he 
detain them with any remarks that evening, because 
he felt that there was a tremendous lot which had 
been said in the Papers that required thorough dis- 
cussion by competent men. Therefore it had been 
suggested that it would be desirable to adjourn 
this meeting and discussion, for the subject was of 
vital importance, and affected the future of archi- 
tecture very closely. In putting the vote of 
thanks he need hardly say that Mr. Jackson’s and 
Mr. Dicksee *s Papers had been up to the highest 
standard of papers which they had learned to ex- 
pect in the Institute ; and when they were pub- 
lished. they should look to them with the greatest 
interest, and to the discussion which followed, as 
authoritative on this subject. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation 
and briefly responded to, and the discussion was 
adjourned to Monday, 28th April. 
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THE TEMPLE OF EZEKIEL. 
By G. S. Aitken, Architect (Edinburgh). 


T he following illustrated interpretation of the 
Prophet Ezekiels Visionary Temple is the 
result of a professional study of Syrian archi- 
tecture undertaken in connection with a course of 
lectures given in the Heriot- W att College jEdinburgh, 
some years ago. 

The author’s theory is new, and quite opposed 
to those of past commentators, who, unable to 
regard the subject from the technical standpoint of 
the architect, could not reasonably be expected to 
resolve its difficulties. 

Of the various exegetical authorities referred 
to in the course of his analysis, the author begins 
with that under the article ” Temple ’’ in Dr. 
Hastings’ BihlicaJ DictioHanj, referring afterwards 
to the corresponding article in the Enci/clopcedia 
Bihlica, and, as occasion requires, to the views of 
different authors who have commented on the 
vision. For convenience of reference the two 
works will be alluded to as H. B. D, and E. B. 
respectively. 

The inspired account of the Visionary Temple 
is given in chapters xL, xli., xlii.. xliii.. and xlvi. of 
Ezekiel's prophecy. 

In chapter xl. the prophet is represented as 
being led by his guide to the east side of the Temple 
enclosing wall. Tlie first measurement taken is 
of the outer walls, which are found to be 6 cubits 
in height and breadth. 

The outer threshold of the east gate is 6 cubits 
long ; beyond this are guard-rooms or lodges, 
three on each side, f3 cubits square, divided from 
one another by massive walls, o cubits thick, 
with a screen or boundary fence in front, 1 
cubit thick, of the nature of a parapet, with an 
entrance in the middle ; beyond them is a second 
thre.shoid, b cubits long, and outside this a' porch 
10 cubits wide and 13 cubits long externallv, its 
threshold cubits long with ingoings of 2 cubits 
(chapter xl. verses 8, 9, 11). 

The o-cubit dimensions between the guard- 
rooms seem excessive, but, although we are not to 
suppo.se the plan was copied from any Assyrian 
work, we know that the intermediate walls of one 
of the Khonsabad gates were similarly massive. 
They were reduced in thickness by the windows, 
which the sixteenth verse of the same chapter tells 
us were placed in the '* posts ’’ of the chambers ; 
these windows would probably have recesses with 
seats for the use of the guards, like those we find 
in the medheval castles of our own country. 

The expre.ssion " door against door.*’ accom- 
panying the statement of width in verse 13, 
implies that the 25-cubit dimensicm was limited 


to the gateway, which had doors, excluding the 
porch which had none. The thickness of the north 
and south walls, after allowing for a passage 
equal in width to the length of the thresholds, is 
2 k cubits. 

The length of the gate inclusive of porch (verse 
15) was 50 cubits ; the east and west walls of the 
guard-room portion wiU be found, after deducting 
the size of the porch and the other dimensions 
already given, to be 6 cubits thick. 

In the fourteenth verse is mentioned the measure- 
ment that fixes the projections of the gate in relation 
to the enclosing walls, and, as will be afterwards 
seen, the ultimate form and dimensions of the entire 
enclosure. Hitherto, Ezekiel had been describing 
linear measurements, but now the expression 

post of the court round about the gate ” may be 
taken to imply that the prophet’s companion made 
a girth measurement from the post of the court 
on one side right round the gate to the post of the 
court on the other side, of 60 cubits. By deduct- 
ing the girth of the porch, which is 45 cubits (see 
author’s plan from A to B), from this 60 cubits. 
15 remain, or cubits for each shoulder. 

Much ingenuity has been employed in inter- 
preting the meaning of this passage. Dr. Keil 
propounds the very singular arrangement of lofty 
pillars, 60 cubits high and 2 cubits square, as flank- 
ing each side of the porches, and justifies this in- 
ference by the opinion of Kliefoth, who thought 
that as obelisks, minarets, and factory chimneys 
rest on a narrow base, so there was nothing un- 
reasonable in applying this conjecture to the 
Temple. 

H. B. D.'s commentary on the passage is : Klie- 
foth folhnved by Heng, Keil, Bchroder (Lange), 
Perrot and Chipiez and others, defend the text as 
it stands. The two ‘ posts ’ at the end of the 
porch were like church steeples — so says Kliefoth ; 
and it was such gate pillars that suggested our 
church steeples. But the " posts ' in question 
formed no part of the sanctuary as church steeples 
usually do, unless, indeed, Kliefoth was thinking of 
the campanile or bell-tower churches, such as are to 
be seen at Chichester, &c. It is far more sensible 
to amend the text with the aid of the LXX and to 
read * and he measured the porch 20 cubits,’ that 
IS, in breadth.*’ 

But the acceptance of the figure 20 does not 
settle the point, as the porch cannot by any method 
of calculation consistent with the text be made 
to turn out 20 cubits broad. Verse 9 says : “ then 
measured he the porch of the gate 8 cubits and the 
posts thereof 2 cubits,” or 10 cubits altogether ; 
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this is repeated in verse 11 where the other or 
breadth measurement of the porch is given as 
13 cubits. The porch was therefore 13 by 10 
cubits according to the Ee vised Version. 

The guard-rooms were lit by trellised windows 
without any glass (many exquisite examples of such 
are to be seen in the East at the present day), and 
there were also similar windows in the porch, the 
term '* arches ’’ in verse 16 being translated by 
Professor Davidson to the porch thereof.” 

Ezekiel is now led from the porch to the outer 
court, when, looking to the right and left, he saw 
along the inside of the east wall thirty chambers, 
or, in other words, a colonnade divided into thirty 
recesses abutting on the shoulders of the porch. 
Though not mentioned, it may be supposed there 
were similar colonnades against the north and 
south walls. 

Professor Davidson, in his Cambridge Bible, 
infers from chapter xlii. verse 6, presumably from 
the expression thevhad not pillars as the pillars 
of the courts/’ that these chambers were of several 
stories ; but it is not likely there were storied 
buildings at the outer wall, intercepting the view 
of the Temple from the outside ; the expression 
more probablv refers to the pillars of the chambers 
surrounding the Temple. 

The next step was to measure the space from 
the forefront of the lower gate to the forefront of 
the inner court without,” — this was 100 cubits 
(verse 19) — and it is followed in verse 23 by an 
apparently irreconcilable measurement of 100 
cubits from gate to gate. If we take the nineteenth 
verse to mean that the forefront of the outer gate 
is its eastern front, so making that gate project 
entirely within the wall, and measure from it 100 
cubits to the east side or forefront of the inner 
court, and suppose that the 100 cubits in the 
twenty-third verse is not a vis-a-vis measurement, 
but one from the eastern face of the one gate to 
the eastern face of the other, we comply with both 
conditions, with this result that all the three inner 
gates meet each other, and leave no room for the 
altar in the central court. 

Benzinger’s plan, H. B. D., meets the difficulty by 
forming an intermediate court, which, receiving all 
these inwardlv projecting gates, leaves a clear 
central court of 100 cubits ; but this plan has the 
objection that the eastern exit from the priests 
chambers, described in chapter xlii. 9. would not 
open into the outer court according to the require- 
ment of the passage. Nor again would the little 
altars be in the outer court as described in chapter 
xl. verses 40, 41, but in the intermediate court. 
Besides, if the inner court of the altar was the 
priests’, to what use was this extia court put ? for 
at that time there were none of the after-distinc- 
tions of Priests, Israelites, and Gentiles, for whom 
separate courts had to be provided : while in anv 
case Ezekiel makes mention of only outer and 
inner courts. And, moreover, the surveillance 


exercised by the inner guard-rooms over this inter- 
mediate court, with its area of 26,000 cubits, would 
be disproportionate to the control of the three outer 
guard-rooms over the outer court which had an area 
of about 200,000 cubits. 

We assume, therefore, as the only arrangement 
meeting all the conditions of the text, an outer 
court 100 cubits wide, and a distance of 100 cubits 
from the exterior of one porch to the exterior of 
that opposite. 

As the outer porch, according to our interpreta- 
tion of the fourteenth verse, projects 7^ cubits into 
the outer court, this makes the inner porch project 
2^ cubits into the inner court. The latter dimen- 
sion provides for the architectm’al necessity of 
separating the porch corners from the surface of 
the adjoining wall. 

The theory of the outwardly projecting gates is 
conhrmed by the reference in verse 18 to the 
pavement by the side [or shoulder] of the gates,” 

even the lower pavement.” In the H. B. D. plan 
this lower pavement has been shown as inside, and 
next to the enclosing wall, with the obvious dis- 
advantage of serving as a canal in the wet season. 
In the author’s plan, such a pavement “ by the 
side of the gates over against the length of the 
gates ” would not have such a defect, and might 
very properly be designated a lower pavement, 
because it was lower than that of the outer court. 
The Ezekiel Temple Avas not an isolated building in 
the open country with its containing walls rising at 
once from the natural surface of the ground, but, 
according to the later chapters of the prophecy, 
was in the centre of a complexus of enclosures, and 
therefore requiring such a pavement as a means of 
adaptation to its surroundings. 

Ezekiel and his companion next examine the 
north and south external gates, Avhich agreed in all 
respects with the eastern gate. 

They now measure the south, east, and north 
inner gates, and these are seen to be similar in 
form and dimensions to the outer gates, but their 
porches were turned outwards to face the porches 
of the outer gates, according to the passages in 
verses 31 and 34 " and the arches (porch) thereof 
were towards the outer court,” and also in accord- 
ance with the passage in chapter xlvi. 2, Avhere we 
read that the Prince on the Sabbaths and New 
Moons was to *' enter by the way of the porch of 
that gate without, and shall stand by the post of 
the gate,” *' and he shall worship at the threshold 
ot the gate.” 

All the inner gates were ascended to by eight 
steps, the outer gates by seven, and together these 
two bights likely had some symbolical relation to 
the fifteen Psalms of Degrees. 

In the thirtieth verse is a reference to arches 
25 cubits long and 5 cubits broad ; this verse is 
omitted in the Septuagint, and Dr. Davidson thinks 
it may have arisen from an inaccurate repetition 
of the measurements given in previous verse.” 
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But taking Dr. Keil’s translation of the word 
•• arches ” as meaning “ wall projections/’ and 
admitting for the present purpose the genuineness 
of the passage, we suggest that it may refer to 
some architectural frontage on the gate which 
returned with equal distinction on each side for a 
space of 5 cubits, and this, we submit, may have 
been a parapet on the front part of the gateway 
with a return of 5 cubits at each end : such a detail 
would give dignity and completeness to the gate 
facade. 

This idea is introduced in the accompanpng view, 
and the result, in conjunction with the clerestory, 
is the figure of a ‘‘ Tau ” cross, always used in repre- 
sentations of Moses holding up the brazen serpent. 
While it may be going too far to assert intentional 
symbolism in this unexpected figure, it furnishes a 
very interesting coincidence in its appropriateness 
in a Temple erected to carry on the worship of the 
God of Israel according to the Mosaic Ritual. 

In verse 47 the size of the inner court is given as 
100 cubits square, and allusion is made to the great 
altar which stood in the centre. The Temple was 
on the west side of the court, and the prophet is now 
led to it, and makes record of the dimensions given 
him. 

Beginning with the porch on the east side, we are 
told (Ezek. xl. 48, 49) that it was 20 cubits long by 
II cubits broad (the LXX gives 12), its walls 5 
cubits thick, and as the piers or posts of the 
entrance were internally 3 cubits broad each, this 
left 14 cubits for the width of the opening ; on the 
outside of these piers were pillars, very probably 
those known in the earlier Temple as Jachin ’’ 
and " Boaz." The porch was lit by windows on 
each side (chapter xli. verse 26), and was ascended 
to by the steps, as the Septuagint renders verse 49, 
chapter xl. 

In chapter xli. begins the measurement of the 
Temple itself. The entrance door is mentioned in the 
second verse as 10 cubits wide, and the jambs on 
each side 5 cubits each, thus making up the 20 cubits 
of width. The posts or thickness of the east wall are 

6 cubits (verse 1), corresponding, as we note in the 
fifth verse, with the thickness of the remaining walls 
of the Temple, \fter measuring a length of 40 
and a breadth of 20 cubits as the size of the Holy 
Place ” (ver.se 2), Ezekiel and his guide reacli the 
veil of the Holy of Holies ; its thickness is men- 
tioned as 2 cubits, the door 6 cubits, and the jambs 

7 cubits wide (verse 3), so between them making 
up the Temple width of 20 cubits. 

The Holy of Holies ” is mentioned as 20 cubits 
square (verse 4). Tlie measurement of 4 cubits 
as the width of the chambers surrounding the 
Temple seems very narrow, but it would he in- 
creased by the window recesses formed in the outer 
wall which was 5 cubits thick. The chambers 
were three stories in height, ten on each floor and 
thirty in number altogether. The ninth verse gives 
5 cubits as the breadth of the wall or terrace all 


round in front of the chambers, and its height is 
alluded to in the previous verse as a full reed, or 6 
cubits above the inner court. 

It will be noted that nothing is said of the alti- 
tude of the Temple, or of the other buildings, the 
only instance in which heights are given being 
those of this terrace and of the main enclosing wall 
of the outer court. 

The tenth verse gives the width of “ the place that 
was left ” between the 5-cubit ambulatory and the 
enclosing court wall as 20 cubits. H. B. D.’s plan 
continues the ” place that was left ” round the 
porch and omits it at the west end ; but this arrange 
ment is incorrect, as the passage reads the 
breadth of the place that was left was 5 cubits 
round about,’’ that is, round about the chambers, 
not round the porch : besides, the architectural 
effect of the porch standing on such a platform 
would be unpleasant ; but this objection could not 
apply to the chamber platform, because by support- 
ing columns connected with the galleries above, it 
had evident continuity of outline which the porch 
with such a base could not have. 

The twelfth verse alludes to a building at the front 
of the separate place at the west as 70 cubits broad 
and 90 cubits long, with its walls 5 cubits thick. 
H. B, D. quotes an opinion as to its use in the 
following words: Kliefoth and Keil hold that the 
■ binyan ’ (or enclosed space) was made for the 
purpose of receiving the offal of the sacrifices and 
the sweepings of the gates.” AVhile recording this 
opinion, H. B. D. does not apparently approve of it, 
and rather haltingly remarks : ” It is very probable 
that by the * binyan ’ we are to understand the 
same as the passage in 2 Kings xxiii. II, as a place 
where horses and chariots were kept : and in 1 
Chronicles xxvi. 18 (a part of the temple, west of 
the house of which the priests had the charge). 
But we suggest that the dimensions 90, 70, and 5 
cubits simply refer to the ambulatory parapet on 
the two sides and west end of the Temple, which or 
the author's plan is exactly of these sizes, and that 
there was therefore no such area west of the Temple 
at all. 

The accuracy of this interpretation is borne out 
by the words in the next verse, so he measured 
the house an hundred cubits long, and the separate 
place and the building with the walls thereof an 
hundred cubits long,” a repetition of former measure- 
ments which makes no allusion to any such large 
area, as it would surely have done in the 
had such a space existed. And besides it is very 
unlikely the Mosaic Ritual would permit the 
presence of such an extensive insanitary enclosure 
within the precincts of the Temple. 

The 100 cubits of the thirteenth verse given as 
the length measurement of the Temple is the exact 
product of the figures marked on the author s plan, if 
we accept the emendation of 12 cubits given by the 
LXX instead of the 11 of the Revised Version 
(chapter xl. verse 49). 
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The sixteenth verse alludes to windows ; these 
must have been the lights to the Holy Place 
rising above the roofs of the porch and chambers 
in clerestory form. 

The twenty-fifth verse refers to thick beams 
of wood placed on the outside of the porch, very 
probably as a cornice to the two brazen columns 
mentioned in chapter xl. verse 49, and protected 
from the weather by a covering of gold, for it is 
hardly likely the columns stood in isolation as 
assumed by the late Mr. Fergusson, who wrote so 
ably on the Jewish Temple. 

Chapter xlii. begins with the description of a 
group of three-story chambers which stood in the 
outer court opposite the Temple buildings, coin- 
ciding in length with the 100 cubits of the north 
side of the Temple court, and extending from that 
side northwards 50 cubits into the outer court. 
They were for the use of the priests, who went 
there after duty in the Temple court to change 
their official garments, ere they passed in among 
the people into the outer court ; and also as a place 
for depositing the “ meat,"' tlie “ sin,” and the 
‘‘ trespass ” offerings. The priests were not 
allowed to go direct to the outer court (chapter xlii. 
verse 14), and therefore a door was provided from 
the inner court to the chambers (verse 2) through 
which the prophet went from the " inner ’ court, 
the LXX so translating the word outer ” in the 
first verse. 

Inside he sees a walk of 10 cubits broad by 100 
cubits long (the figure 1 in verse 4 should be 100 
according to Professor Davids<ui), with an exit at 
the east end to the outer court (verse 9), and an 
entrance also at the west end to the Priests’ Sacri- 
ficial Kitchens (chapter xlvi. verses 19, 20), \Mien 
the piiests needed to go on duty into the outer 
court, the eastern door would allow them to pass at 
once into it. 

The chambers were on the east, north, and south 
sides of the block, so that the priests would be 
screened from the gaze of the worshippers in the 
outer court as they went to and fro their rooms. 
The upper rooms were approached by galleries, 
which, not being supported on pillars like those of 
the Temple, receded at every story, so that the 
rooms on the middle floor would be about 4 cubits 
narrower than those on the ground level ; and the 
rooms on the third story correspondingly narrower 
than those on the middle stage. The stairs to 
them would be conveniently situated near the 
eastern door and the door into the inner court. 

The chambers of the south side (verses 10, 11, 
12) corresponded with those on the north side. It 
will be noticed on the author's plan that the ground 
floor of the two chamber blocks is sunk below the 
level of the inner court, so that the priests would 
have only a few steps of ascent to reach the middle 
tier of rooms which were little above the level of 
the inner court. 

The measurements of the buildings within the 


Temple courts being completed, Ezekiel is brought 
through the eastern gate to the outside of the en- 
closing north, south, east, and west walls, which are 
measured in his presence and found to be 500 reeds, 
or, as corrected by the LXX, 500 cubits each. 

To meet this statement H, B. D. represents the 
Temple area as enclosed with a straight -lined wall, 
which, unbroken in outline, necessarily leads to so 
large an internal area as to require a greater num- 
ber of courts than the inspired record allows. 

The author's plan, on the other hand, measuring 
round the broken outline which is obtained by 
adding the porches already described and the 
Peoples’ Sacrificial Kitchens,’’ 40 by 30 cubits 
internally (chapter xlvi. verse 22) or (adding thick- 
ness of wall) 52 cubits by 42 cubits ext email v, 
secures the desired dimension of 500 cubits for each 
side, the Priests’ Kitchens (chapter xlvi, verses 19, 
20) being substituted on the west side for the 
porches of the other three sides. 

Another problem, more related to the Solomonic 
than the Ezekiel Temple, which has excited much 
attention and is partially referred to in the E. B,, 
page 4935, vol. iv., concerns tlie columns and 
their capitals. According to the statement in 
1 Kings vii. 13 and Jeremiah iiii. 21, the shafts 
were IS cubits long. In 2 Chronicles iii. 13, they 
are said to have been 35 cubits, and the capitals in 
all the other instances 5 cubits high. They were 
4 cubits in diameter, as we learn from the expression 
in 1 Kings vii. 15. “ a line of twelve cubits did com- 
pass them about.’’ The verse in 2 Chronicles clearlv 
refers to the united length of the two shafts with- 
out their bases ; in this wav, we may reconcile all 
the dimensions of length in the three passages cited. 
They were with their capitals 23 cubits high, and 
tlierefore 5J diameters in proportion of diameter to 
height, and so rather approaching the vigour of the 
Grecian Doric column than the grace of the Corin- 
thian. 

The capitals were bowl-like in form (1 Kings 
vii. 41), apparently resembling some of the later 
Byzantine capitals, and these bowls were covered 
with net or lattice work ; and as the net work, being 
4 cubits or so high, would present a monotonous 
surface, it was relieved by seven rows of wreathed 
chain work. The summits of the capitals had 
*■ pcunmels," or what we may understand as some 
kind of volute, provided to carry the plan outline <»f 
the capital bell from the circle to the square. 
From each of these pommels were suspended, after 
the manner of a festoon, two rows of pomegranates, 
one hundred in each row, or, according to the 
description in Jeremiah lii. 23. ninety-six towards 
the four winds -- in other words, that number on 
each face, leaving four over on each festoon for 
suspension from the pommels. This combination 
of details is reasonable, and would form a capital 
in harmony with the sturdiness of the shafts 
and possibly full of symbolism. 

The position of the columns in relation to the 
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porch has been the subject of much discussion, 
and. although the theories propounded have their 
application rather to Herod's Temple than to 
Solomon s, they have an interest in our present 
consideration to this extent, that the pillars of the 
late Temple were survivors of the earher. The late 
Hr. Fergusson. author of seveiul important works 
on Architecture, maintained that they were incor- 
porated with a series of lintels after the form of the 
Sanchi Tope in India, and that on these lintels 
\yas hung the sacred vine : this piece of construc- 
tion he placed outside the Temple in the same iso- 
lated position as the Japanese Torii. This idea 
Hr. Fergusson takes from, or finds confirmation of, 
in the Talmudic statement that the porch had five 
carved oak beams or lintels with stones in between, 
and that these beams increased in length from the 
lowest to the highest — that is to say. each beam was 
longer than the one below it by 2 cubits, so that 
the top beam would be 8 cubits longer than the 
bottom one. An objection to Hr. Fergussons 
theory of isolation occurs in the reference to inter- 
mediate stones, which, appropriate enough in a 
structure placed against the Temple wails, would 
be out of place in one standing alone. An alterna- 
tive to this IS that the columns might have been 
supports to the porch lintel ; and that this is not 
shut out of consideration is seen by the passage in 
1 Kin ITS vii. 19. from which we learn that the 
(*()Iumns were set u]) the porch : this being so, 

the use of a .series of wood lintels with stones be- 
tween (Muild ])e iinderstof)d. as thev would cover the 
void of the porch opening, on the same principle as 
the ti\e separate courses of stone placed over the 
chamber cf the Great Pyramid relieved it of 
the dead piessuie of the superincumbent mass. 
PlatiM.l with metal, these wood lintels would re- 
semble a crown on the summit of the pillars, some- 
what like a stone which surnifiunts the lintel of a 
lem]i[e at Baal'/imnion This assumed appli- 
cation of gold would help to explain a statement of 
Josephus, that the front of the Temple .shone from 
afar with the reflection of tlie gold which covered it. 

A late writer. H. Chipiez! the learned French 
author of several architectural works, conjointly 
with H. Perrot, assumes tiie columns to have stood 
alone, and CMinsider.s this assumption strengthened 
by the collateral evidence furnished through the 
discovery of a fiugment of sepulchral glass,\-hich 
was found in ]882 on the Labican wav near Rome, 
and which it is supposed was due to a Hebrew 
colonv in Rome that flourished there in the end of 
the third and the beginning of the fourth century 
A.D. On this fragment is represented a view of a 
teniple with isolated columns standing at each side 
of it. The temple is localised by the representation 
of palm-trees, and by a view of the seven-branched 


candlestick below it. This picture is supposed to 
be a Jewish reminiscence of the ancient Temple of 
their fathers, and, if that be so, it would go far to 
support his theory that the columns stood alone 
and in advance of the porch, in a position similar 
to the obelisks which were so invariable an accom- 
paniment of the Egyptian pylon. The French 
author goes on to give most elaborate drawings of 
one of the columns, of which all that need be said 
IS that they are French in treatment, and remind 
one of the practice of some of the early painters, 
who, in their ignorance of Eastern costume and 
scenery, represented sacred objects amidst the 
accessories of their own people and country. On 
the wKole, it will be preferable to suppose that the 
colunms were on the outside, immediately against 
the wall. 

There is a matter of incongruity in ff. B. D. 
(page 702) commentary on the passage in 1 Kings 
vi. 36, and with an effort to confute this our 
remarks must close. The text reads thus : And 
he built the inner court with three rows of hewn 
stone and a row of cedar beams.” H. B. B. 
explains that this means a wall of three courses of 
stone, finished with a coping of cedar, weathered 
to throw of! the water. But why should a stone 
wall have a coping of a material so much less 
durable than itself ? Would the upper course of 
stone not have been better as a coping ? And, 
besides, to provide a wood coping two or more 
cedar planks would have been needed. The 
breadth of the wall was probably 5 cubits, or 7 feet 
6 inches, and the largest cedar in Solomon's days 
would likely be no bigger than the trees Dr. Thom- 
son describes in his Land and the Booh as attaining 
the circumference of 41 feet, dividing into two or 
three stems at the height of a few feet from the 
ground. How could these planks be joined to- 
gether so as to be watertight ? Dr. Keil thinks 
they stood upright like a railing, but this seems an 
undignified method of fencing when metal was 
available. 

The proper resolution of the difficulty is, we 
lielieve, to be found by interpreting the passage as 
meaning that the north, south, and west sides of 
the Temple chambers had each a row of hewn 
stones (three rows of hewed stones) as a pathway 
projecting from the chambers, and that on these 
rows rested the wood pillars mistakenly supposed 
to have been copings which supported ^the gallery 
beams, these in their turn carrying the passages of 
approach to the chambers. 

It may be added that it is very unlikely that the 
rooms were entered by passing from one into 
another as H. B. D. plan shows ; this would en- 
tirely destroy their privacy as places of abode for 
the priests. 
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ENGLISH ilEDIiEVAL SCULPTURE. 

Account of Mediaval Figure Sculj^ture in England' 
With 855 photographs. By Edward S. Prior, M.A.' 
F.S*A, [>’.], Slade Professor of Fine Art in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Arthur Gardner, M.A„ F,S.A. 
4o. Cantab, 1912. £3 Ss, net. [Cainbridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, E.C.] 

No one can take up a work which has on its 
title-page the name of Professor Prior without an 
expectation that all available data of the subject 
selected will have received the most thorough in- 
vestigation, nor without confidence that every con- 
clusion arrived at will be based on the most pro- 
found and reliable consideration of the premisses. 
In the present case Professor Prior and i\lr. Gardner 
have more than fulfilled every possible expectation. 
The book which they have given us is not only the 
first attempt at a systematised history of English 
Mediaeval sculpture, but it will doubtless remain 
for many years the principal authority on this ex- 
tremely complicated and interesting subject. 

The task which M. Emile Male undertook when 
he produced, ten years ago, his work on the religious 
art of the thirteenth century in France was, we 
venture to think, a far easier one. It is, indeed, 
true that the Gallic lucidity of M. Male's method 
makes it difficult to realise the laborious prepara- 
tion which must have formed the foundation of the 
logical system which he sets before us. But it is 
also true that the body of French sculpture which is 
available for study is at once sufficient as regards 
its quantity, and complete enough as regards its 
logical arrangement and development, to make its 
interpretation comparatively simple Avhen once the 
master kev of its symb(^]ic intention has been dis- 
covered. 

Very different is the case of English sculpture ; 
even before the iconoclasm of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had done its work we doubt 
if it would have been an easy task to interpi'et and 
systematise as a whole the symbolic intention of 
English Medi:eval sculpture. The confused mass of 
disconnected fragments that now remain are in 
themselves almost beyond classification ; it is a 
matter of wonder that any one should have had the 
courage to attempt it, and of still greater wonder 
that it should liave proved possible to put together 
so remarkable a co-ordination of the lesults of an 
almost infinite capacity of accurate observation as 
is presented by the volume before us. 

The ordered mass of sculpture on the facades of 
the great churches of Amiens, Rlieims, Paris, and 
Chartres is as complete, or nearly so, as it was in 
the thirteenth century. The general lines of inter- 
pretation were indicated by Mr. Ruskiri some 
forty years ago. The system of interpretation was 
carried further, and, indeed, reduced to logical 
completion, by M. Male : it was based upon a study 
of the sermons and other literature of the thirteenth 


century, a study of the books which were read 
and of the sermons which were doubtless actually 
heard by the men who carved the figures and bas- 
reliefs which are clearly shown by M. Male to be 
their direct interpretation. 

The only churches in England comparable to 
the French churches in the quantity and quality 
of their sculpture are those of Exeter and Wells. 
The Wells sculpture is thought by the authors to 
be as early as the corresponding French work, if 
not earlier, but in both cases the preservation is 
far less complete, and in neither case Avas the sym- 
bolism realised to the same extent as in France. It 
is hardly too much to say that, without French 
sculpture as a guide, the interpretation of English 
sculpture would have been almost impossible : 
even with its help the result must be comparatively 
uncertain and fragmentary. 

An actual instance may make this clear. The 
imagery of the Avest front at Amiens is arranged as 
follows : — The central porch contains the figure of 
Christ, surrounded by the tAA^elve Apostles : the 
south porch, the Blessed Virgin Avith 8. Elizabeth, 
S. Simeon and S. Gabriel, and other figures illustra- 
ting her history. The north door is devoted to a 
group of local saints and marcyrs : the front of 
the buttresses between the porches, to a series of 
prophets aaLo foretold Christ, Above, in the tAun- 
panum of the three porches, the life of 8. Firmin, 
the Last Judgment, the death and burial of the 
Blessed Virgin ; in the A^oussoirs the hosts of 
heaven ; and above again , in the arcade immediately 
under the toAA'ers, the kings of Judah, the ancestors 
of Christ ; and lastly, underneath, on the plinth, 
the Zodiac and the corresponding labours of the 
seasons ; the Aurtues and vices, and a number of 
historical scenes and incidents — a complete and 
logically ordered picture of Mediae A^al thought, 
which can be classified, as M. Male classifies them 
for us, under the four heads of the Mirror of Na- 
ture, the Mirror of Science, the Mirror of florals, 
and the Mirror of History. 

A A-ery similar and not less complete arrange- 
ment of sculpture is to be found at Rlieims, at Paris 
(restored and largely modern), and at Chartres. In 
each case the arrangement is so clear and logical 
that it is possible Avithout mucli difficult v to identify 
eA^ery figure. This is seldom possible in England . 
Only fragments of such an ordered scheme can be 
identified here and there. Messrs. Prior and Gard- 
ner are able, indeed, to identify at Peterborough 
and Wells and Exeter. Apostles^ kings and ladies, 
the Messengers and ancestry of Christ. At Wells, 
Professor Lethaby has been able to discoA^er a 
scheme of imagery approaching in its giandeur and 
completeness those of the great French churches ; 
AAffiile here and there all uA^er the count rA' are to be 
found isolated examples of zodiacs, judgments or 
dooms, resurrections and coronations, and A^arious 
historical episodes. 

In the present Avork, hoAvever, a point of aucaa" 
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more fully treated than that of the interpretation 
of the subject-matter is that of craftsmanship, and 
the originals and classification of the various 
schools and methods of imagers and masons. This 
most difficult subject is treated \yith extreme tho- 
roughness, and it is difficult to realise how any two 
men can have found time to acquire such intimate 
knowledge of so large a number of examples of 
^culptule as to be able to present an orderly classi- 
fication of what are, at first sight, isolated and dis- 
connected fragments. 

Nothing in the whole work is more interesting 
than the disentangling of the various sources to 
which the varying characteristics of, for instance, 
the early and late Hoinanesque sculpture in Eng- 
land are to be attributed. Continental influence in 
the South, and Irish and Scandinavian influence in 
the North and Midlands in Saxon times, and, later 
on. a more clearly indicated French influence which 
came through Poitou and perhaps through San- 
tiago de Conipostella. are followed out with con- 
siderable detail : while the classification of the 
several schools of masonry and sculpture which 
came into existence in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is of the greatest interest. 

The book is very amply illustrated with more 
than eight hundred photographic ]U‘ints. 

Arthur S. Dixon [F.]. 


COEEESrOXPEXCE. 

Book-names for Building-work. 

ir^fh April 1013. 

To the Editor, Journal H.T.B.A., — 

DkarSir, — My friend Mr. M alter Millard in the 
Journal. 8fh March, p, 311. voices the opinion 
fJ many students of “ Gothic (mav I use the 
word Gothic G as to the desirabilitv of giving up 
sectional name^hke” Early English, Decora ted A 
and ‘•Perpendicular." I cannot prove them to be 
wrong if they wish to do so. but 1 think it would 
be a j)ity. 1 remember that a wish to “ discrimi- 
nate the peiiods" gave an interest to mv early 
reading, and 1 don't thiidv I sliould have at- 
tached tile general characteristics of an ever- 
cliungmg process so readily (it was difficult at best) 
to mere dates. Surely it would be generally al- 
lowed that in all ” arfs and sciences " (generally so 
called) names help. There are no ' bears and 
swans in the *’ heavens,*' fmt it is probalfie that 
the retention of the old names for the constella- 
tions ’ (there are no constellations of course in 
fact) has a practical value. It is possi})le that our 
first day of summer " may be colder than the 
last day of *’ winter." but. notwithstanding, it is 
convenient to have distinct names for the con- 
tinuously changing ” seasons " {s(j called). Where 
are we to end in giving up convenient labels i 
Another friend of mine. Prof. Moore, thinks that 


we '' English " (are we English ?) are wrong in ap- 
plying the word Gothic to our Mediaeval ” (when 
did the Mediaeval period begin and end 1) archi- 
tecture " : must we agree ^ One argument for 
giving up the sectional labels is brought forward : 
this is that the French get on very well without 
such nicknames. It is perfectly true, but a 
moment's reflection suggests that the modern 
nation of France Avas not in the middle ages a single 
homogeneous kingdom. The same ’* styles ’* 
(Avhat are styles ?) did not run from Provence to 
Flanders and from SavoA" to Brittany. In Eng- 
land the styles marched very well together from 
corner to corner. Besides, the French may do as 
they like. It is my view that after a hundred 
years of printing stuff about English architecture 
a general notion is getting about that twelfth- 
century architecture was Norman,” that what is 
called " Early English " Avas deA^eloped in the 
thirteenth, the ' ' Decorated ” came in the fourteenth, 
and the "’Perpendicular" folloAved in the fifteenth 
century. I believe it A\"ould not be Avise noAv to 
repudiate the results of endless AAuiting and infinite 
speech. For myself I confess that I quite spon- 
taneously think of such a porch as ” Norman *’ and 
such a AvindoAv as ” Perpendicular.” For others 
there is no right or AA^rong in the matter : it is only a 
question of convenience. 

I foresee that in a few years Ave shall only he able 
to Avrite on ” architecture at all bA" putting every 
third Avord in quotes, as no one will accept any 
of the names in current use. 

\V. R. Lethaby [F.]. 


Colour Decoration. 

Uth April 1913. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A., — 

Sir, — I suppose that an author should ahvays 
take any criticism lying doAAm ’’ ; but AAffiere his 
meaning is distorted by Avords inserted by the 
critic, he is apt to kick.^ 

I ha.\e to thank Mr. Ibberson for many appre 
ciatWe remarks on my book on Colour Decoration. 
but AAffiy does he ask ” can one altogether agree 
Avith this, of the much abused easel picture ” and 
then quote a passage in Avhicli I am speaking ex- 
clusWely of mural 'pai'ntinps. painted Avith the 
object of beautifying a building — not of pictures 
hung up in it ? The Avord easel ” is his oAvn in- 
sertion. I am not Avanting in admiration for ea-el 
pictures, hut I am not tal&rig of them. I am dis- 
cu.ssing decoration. His three Vandyke portraits 
may be sold at Christie’s and go perhaps to America 
— I am discussing Avhat are loosely called '' fres- 
coes ” : but as that word indicates a method, I did 
not use it. 

As to imitations, I am all for the real thing ; but 
so long as architects build sham columns of plaster 
to conceal iron stanchions, or to obtain digni- 
fied effect, Avhy try to foist all the lie on to the 
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decorator who tries to make the best of the 
original untruth ? ho is most to blame — the 
architect who built cement pilasters as responds 
to granite columns, or the decorator who saw what 
the architect meant, and did it ? 

And in a humbler matter, where is the architect 
who never specifies for the servants' rooms, 
*' woodwork, three coats stoic colour I 

Alas, it is a wicked world ! 

J. D. CuACE [Hou. .4.]. 

3fr. Ibbersoii, to whom a proof of the above was 
sent, replies : — 

21-s^ Api il 

Ill case I have failed to make my meaning clear 
to others, may I reply in the Joukxal to Mr. Grace’s 
gently given kick ? 

I certainly dragged in easel wrongly and \ni- 
necessarily : the word is not needed for my point 
that three balanced Vandyke portraits, painted 
on the wall,'' like Browning's duchess, might be 

decorative " even though surrounded by a de- 
finite gold frame or border. Possibly Mr, Grace 
would admit that the efiect was ” beautiful and 
we are but kicking against the words I 

In vicarious humbleness I admit that the archi- 
tect of the Fitzbilly ' sinned : a granite column 
really should not have had a plaster respond ! (It 
was putting too great a temptation in the way of 
the painter). 

But even architects, poor slaves of material 
things, must not lie down always, and I proceed to 
adopt the erect posture of dogmatism. Plaster 
pilasters are legitimate wlieii the columns are 
])laster too : the simplest of us knows they are not 
plaster all tlirough, and whether there is stone 
hehind as sometimes at Pompeii, or hrick as in 
Georgian times, or reinforced concrete as now, there 
is no real deception. The columns after Mr. biace 
had worked Ins wicked will would 1 expect deceive 
the angels. 

in conclusion, 1 must again resume a recumbent 
position and plead guilty to using stone colour 
on mv' kitchen doors. 1 do not think the cook is 
ileceived, but shriuld F at aiiv time have the plea- 
sm-e of building for Mr. Chuce. I will remeiirber the 
risk of this apparently innoceut habit deluding 
more sophisticated minds, and will specif} instead, 
in the words of another decorator, ' All the colours 
of the rainliow including black and gold. 

llERUEKT G. IimERSOX *1 


Books Received. 

London Oouiitv Council — Sunevot Lojiclon. Ibe l.uisli oi 
Chelsea {PaU XI ), beino the lourth volume ot the ^ur%e> 
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4o Lond. ims. Price 15 .V. ih/. Publidmd hy the London 
^ County Council, Spring Ciarden-. 
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By Lawrence Weaver. Ho Lend. 1913. Price ne . 
rCm/nfrv Office, 20 Tavistock Street, Cuvciit Carden, 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., 26th Ap'il 1913. 

CHRONICLE. 

The late William Flockhart [F.l. 

The formal announcement to the Institute of the 
death of Mr. MTlliam Flockhart was made by Mr. 
E, CtUY Da week . acting for tlie Hon. Secretary, 
at the General Meeting of the 21st inst., in the 
following terms : I deep!}" regret to announce 
the decease on the 10th inst. of our distinguished 
Fellow and Member of Gouncil, AVilliam Flockhart. 
3Ir. Flockhart was elected a Fellow in 1901, and had 
always taken an active share in the work of the In- 
stitute. He had been seven times elected Member 
of the Council, and in that capacity liad served for 
three years on the Finance (.bmmittee, acting for a 
time as its Chairman. He was also for several 
years a member, and for the past two years Vice- 
Chairman, of the Art Standing Committee. Mr. 
Flockhart's artistic gifts are well-known to mem- 
bers. He has left his mark especially on our West 
End architecture in a number of charming build- 
ings. business premises and private houses, in 
Bond Street, Hill Street, and elsewhere in this 
neighbourhood. As architect to the Union Castle 
Steamship Company he made the designs for the 
remodelling, furnishing, and decoration of the 
Koyal quarters on the But moral Castle for the 
voyage of the Duke of Connaught aud suite in 1910. 
He was one of the arcliitects selected by the London 
County Council to submit designs for the facades of 
i)iiildings fronting the Strand and Aldwych, and he 
received the second premium awarded in that com- 
petition. He was also among the nine architects 
nominated to take part in the final competition for 
the B'esleyan Chureli House, and one of the eight 
selected to submit designs in the final competition 
for the new London C< unity Hall. I need not on 
this occasion deal more fully with his professional 
woiks— these wall doubtless be set out at length in 
the Memoir to appear in our Journal. We liave 
to-night to deplore the loss of a good and sincere 
friend of the Institute. Mr. Flockhart was an able 
and brilliant arcliitect ; he was, moreover, a com- 
petent critic, tolerant aud broad-minded, and a 
passionate lover of the arts. He had a most 
lovable disposition, and was of a peculiarly win- 
ning personality. Those of u.s who enjoyed his 
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acquaintanceship know how charming a companion 
he wa.b, and we ail regarded him as a friend. I 
have to move the following resolution : “* That 
the Institute desires to record its deep regret 
at the decease of our esteemed and distinguished 
Fellow and Member of Council, William Flockhart, 
and at the loss which the Institute and Architecture 
have sustained thereby : and that a message of con- 
dolence be transmitted on behalf of the Institute to 
Ills widow and familv, sympathising with them in 
their great bereavement." 

Mr. George Hubbard. F.S.A. [F.] : Mav I be 
peimitted to second this vote of condolence on the 
lo.ss of our fiiend, Mr. Flockhart i I think he 
must have been known to all of us in this room, and 
all who knew him must have respected him. not 
only as an architect, but as a man. I had to meet 
liim professionally on more than one occasion, 
sometimes as an oppcment. and it would have been 
impossible to have dealings with a man of a more 
generous or a sweeter disposition. While lovallv 
supporting Ids own case, he would be most con- 
siderate of the views held bv others. It is Avith 
extreme legret that we have heard of his death, 
and we shall ahvays mourn his loss. 

The Presidext : In putting this vote of condo- 
lence I should like to say how deeply and sincerelv 
we all sympathise with i\Ir. Flockhart s familv. 
Mr. Flockhait was one of the most delightful of 
men, and })(js>es<ed of great charm and originalitAg 
as well as a veiy individual outlook on things. He 
was a ho an artist of considerable power, and a 
brilliant draughtsman. On his services to this 
Institute I neeil not dwell ; we all know he was 
most constant in his attendance and in his ehorts 
to help us in eveiy way. He was a loval colleague, 
a man A\ith a very candid and open mind, ahvav^s 
anxious to i^et at the facts, and alwavs sincere in 
his etfoits to do Id^ l,est in the intei-ests of archi- 
tecture. 

The motion having been put from the C’haii*. the 
-Meeting lose and ^iunitied its assent upstanding. 

Collaboration of Architect, Sculptor, and Painter. 

Duiing the year just past the Committee on 
Allied Arts of the American Institute of Architects 
have ])een engaged investigating conditions exist- 
ing among architects, sculptors, and painters in 
connection with their collaborative work. The 
('ommittee was organised on democratic lines, each 
art being represented by a prominent member of its 
own cult. The result as regards the composition of 
the C'omnuttee is stated by the Chairman to have 
been highh satisfactory, and he suggests the addi- 
tion to its personnel of a representative of the 
landscapist s art. The rep<u*t recently published 
opens with an expression of the Committee's regret 
that it found in recent American architecture, par- 
ticularly in the aoionUe. so little evidence of the 
successful collaborative effort of arcliitect. sculptor, 
and painter that it hesitated to proceed on the 


basis that their arts were, in fact, allied in anything 
but name. They recognise the seriousness of this 
condition, both in the loss to the arts in question of 
their rightful share in the architectural work of the 
country, and of the loss to the country itself of its 
birthright, a finished architecture. The Commit- 
tee attribute the trouble to lack of education — 
that is to say, special education in sympathetic 
collaboration. At present such education seems 
confined to individual experiences, and in the work 
of most architects experiences involving collabora- 
tion with sculptor and painter are unfortunately 
extremely rare. It is not enough that the sculptor, 
painter, and architect should realise the necessity 
for unselfish collaboration — they must be taught 
how it may be had. The Committee feel that in 
this matter of education lies both the cause and 
cure of the trouble, and recommend that the atten- 
tion of the American Institute's Committee on 
Education be directed especially to this lack of co- 
operative study. They suggest that the Institute 
should foster to the utmost the sympathetic co- 
education of the Allied Arts throughout the 
country, and that it should take steps to get the 
Trustees of the Academy at Rome to give special 
encouragement to such collaborative education in 
that institution. They further advocate the estab- 
lishment by the Institute of an annual money prize 
for the best accomplishment in third-year collabo- 
rative work at the Academy in Rome. The report 
concludes with the hope that opportunity for such 
collaborative education may be early provided, 
atid that through its agency there may come into 
American architecture that something which it 
now lacks and which is only found whei‘e sculptor, 
painter, and architect have learned to merge their 
several individualities in a common love for a great 
ideal. 

London University : a Proposed University Quarter 
in Bloomsbury. 

The Final Report of the Royal Commission on 
Lniversity Education in London (appointed in 
May lb 10) is now issued as a Blue Book [Cd. 6717]. 
Briefly, the task set the Commissioners was to 
examine the existing provision for University edu- 
cation in London in the light of what they thought 
ought to exist, and to make practical recommenda- 
tions towards the I’ealisation of the ideal. The 
Commissioners have come to the conclusion that 
the organisation of the University is fundamentally 
defective, and as at present constituted is not cal- 
culated to promote the highest interests of Uni- 
versity education in London ; nor do they think 
it capable of developing on the present lines into a 
Luiiversity such as London* ought to have. Much 
of the defective organisation they attribute to con- 
fusion of thought about what is essential and non- 
essential in University education. Discussing the 
essentials, the Commissioners urge : First, that 
students should work in constant association with 
their fellow-students of their own and other Faciil- 
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ties, and in dose contact with their teachers. 
Secondly, that University work should difier in its 
nature and aim from that of a secondary school, or 
a technical or a purely professional school. Thirdly, 
there should be close association of undergraduate 
and post-graduate work; a hard and fast line 
between the two is disadvantageous to the under- 
graduate and diminishes the number who go on to 
advanced work. The most distinguished teachers 
must take their part in undergraduate teaching and 
their spirit should dominate it all. The main advan- 
tage to the student is the personal influence of men 
of original mind. The main advantage to the 
teachers is that they select their students for ad- 
vanced work from a wider range, train them in their 
own methods, and are stimulated by association 
with them. Free intercourse with advanced stu- 
dents is inspiring and encouraging to under- 
graduates. 

The Commissioners consider that a condition of 
satisfactory University work is that the teaching 
of the University in its several faculties should be 
concentrated as far as possible in one place. The 
constituent Colleges and University Departments 
should be brought together in one part of London, 
and grouped round the central buildings of the 
University when they are not actually within its 
walls. Admitting that London, as a whole, cannot 
be made a Uni vers it v town like Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, where the L’^niversity dominates the town 
and may consist of many separate colleges without 
losing its unitv and identitv, the Commissioners 
think it is quite possible to create a University 
Quarter in London, in which the University life and 
interests would grow and develop, and students 
and teachers alike would find themselves in the 
atmosphere of a great seat of learning. The crea- 
tion of a Universitv Quarter would lead to economy 
in administration, to increased co-operation be- 
tween different departments of study in the in- 
terests of new lines of work, and to greater inter- 
course between students and between teachers. 

As to the locality of the proposed University 
Quarter, the Commissioners are of opinion that the 
most suitable and convenient site would be found 
in Bloomsbury. If King's College, the new Uni- 
versity Department of Household and Social 
Science, the Brown Animal Sanatory Institution, 
and the central University buildings were all 
moved to the Bloomsbury district, where they 
would be close to University College, the School of 
Economics, and the new Constituent College in 
Arts and Science for evening students, it ought to 
be possible to create in time a University Quarter 
which would perhaps do more than anything else 
to impress the imagination of the great London 
public and to convince them that the I niversity 
was a reality. 

The Commissioner recommend that the central 
University buildings, all to be placed in Blooms- 
bury, should include : — 


{a) A great hail for Universitv ceremonies and 
large educational gatherings. 

(6) Accommodation for the Senate, for Com- 
mittees, for the Principal, and for the headquarters 
staff. 

(c) Accommodation for the meetings of Con- 
vocation and for its officers. 

{d) A club-house for the Union Societies, head- 
quarters for the Officers’ Training Corps, and rooms 
for professors, graduates, and students. 

(c) A central Ltniversity Library, supplementing 
the libraries in the Constituent Colleges. University 
Departments and Schools. 

The Commissioners express the view that it 
would be extravagant to provide Examination 
Halls for the Universitv in the centre of London 
where land is expensive. Students in the Con- 
stituent Colleges and University Departments 
would be examined in their own Colleges and De- 
partments. The same practice could be followed 
in the case of students in Schools of the University ; 
where possible, it is important that students should 
be examined in familiar surroundings, and bv 
means of apparatus to the use of which they 
are accustomed. For private students, if room 
cannot be found for them in the schools and build- 
ings of the University, accommodation should be 
had by hiring, or by building, suitable halls in some 
accessible part of London where the price of land 
is relatively low. The Commissioners see no 
urgency for the separate provision of sclent itic 
laboratories for advanced work in the central Uni- 
versity buildings, though they liope that the site 
would be sufficiently extensive to allow of their 
erection should they in course of time be proved 
necessary. 

As regards the area of the University, the Com- 
missioner think that the Administrative Count v 
is the very largest which would allow of the effec- 
tive organisation desired. It is thought that the 
I^niversity of Berlin, with nearly ItOOO matriculated 
students, is already too large, and it is doubtful 
whether the University of London w(juld ever be 
able to provide for a much larger number than this 
an education comparable to that of Berlin. When 
this point has been reached the need will have 
arisen for another University, and if the Universitv 
of London can prepare the way for a new universitv 
in the south-east of England by encouraging the 
development on the right lines of educational 
institutions beyond its own immediate area, it will 
have performed a greater service to education and 
to the State than by attempting a gigantic organi- 
sation which would be likely to end in the arid 
formalism of the Napoleonic Universite de France. 

It is recommended that the Univensitv should 
encourage the erection of hostels for as manv of its 
students as possible, the hostels to be supported by 
special funds, and to be under the general super- 
vision of the University. The hostels should 
mostly be placed in the suburbs, where fresh air 
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and playing fields are to be had, and they should 
be so arranged as to attract students and junior 
teachers from different faculties and from different 
institutions. Accommodation should be provided 
in the central University buildings for the Students' 
Representative Council and other University 
societies, and headquarters for the Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps. 

London Suburbs : New Roads and New Ideals. 

A note from the London Society says : — 

It must be common knowledge to most that the main 
roads in and out of London are totally inadequate for 
present requirements,, and will become more and more 
so as time goes on. but it may not ])e so generally known 
that unless something is done, and done at once, the 
opportunity will have gone for ever. London is being 
encircled by a series of town-planning schemes, through 
most of which new roads will have to pass, and if these 
are once authorised apart from any scheme tor main 
roads, a good road scheme will become practically im- 
])Ossible. A fine scheme for main roads has been drawn 
up by the Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, but 
they have no funds or power to execute it ; the Road 
Board have funds but no ]>o\ser. W'hat is wanted is 
that pover should be vested in some central authority 
to lay down such a scheme of roads and secure its adop- 
tion by all local authorities before it is too late. The 
Royal Academy, the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Institute ot Civil Engineers, the Surveyors' 
Institution, and the Municipal Engineers have jointly 
<isked to be allowed to represent their views to the 
Prime ^linister : attention has also lately been rallied 
to the matter in Parliament by Colonel Yate and by Mr. 
Joynson Hicks ; it is very urgent, but so tar nothing 
has been done. A map is appended, reduced from that 
published in the annual report ot 1012 of the London 
Traffic Branch ot the Board ot Trade, which show^ 
clearly how the'>e town- ])la lining schemes will block the 
way of the nece.^sary new* roads unlr^ss the lines of the 
roads are authoritatively laid down at once. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge [A.] waiting in the current 
Gardnt (Did Toiru-PJfunn luj Mwjuziiie ob- 

serves : — 

There is room for not one but many Carden Cities, 
and while they are growing up we must not neglect the 
mightier cities which, do what we will, seem destined 
to still further increase. It we cannot at once build 
cities anew, let us inqiort the Carden City ideal into our 
existing towns. Let us, if we can, surround them with 
a belt of agricultural land or open country, and sur- 
round each se})arate suburb too with open sjiaces for 
fresh air and recreation. We may not be able in all 
cases to apply the ideal to the areas a 1 read}' covered liy 
bricks and mortar, but the first essential is a conipre 
hensive plan to ensure that the future suburbs of Lon- 
don — many of them still quite little villages away out in 
Middlesex, in Surrey, and even further still — -some of 
them already in the gri}) ot one ot the many tentacles 
of the mighty city, shall Ije saved from the same mis- 
takes. Let us treat the hills and the streams and the 
open country as a sacred trust to be preserved for the 
health and well-being of the community, and this can- 
not be done without a plan of some sort — a comprehen- 
sive plan for the future that shall guard not only our 
cities, but all the country round. 


The Henry Jarvis Travelling Studentship. 

The third paragraph relating to this Studentship 
on page 17 of the Prizes and Studentships pamph- 
let requires amendment by the insertion of the 
wwds italicised below, so as to read : — 

The candidate placed highest in the Final 
Competition wdli be awarded the Jarvis Student- 
ship, unless being also qualified for the Scholarship 
offered by the Royal Conintissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 he elects to take the latter Schoiai'ship. in 
w'hich event the Jarvis Studentship will be awarded 
to the candidate placed next on the list. The 
Scholarship and the Studentship will not in any 
case be a^varded to the same candidate.'' 


MINUTES. XIL 

At the Tw'elfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912-13, held ilonday, 21st April, 1913, at S p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Reginald Bloratield, A.R.A., President, in the 
Chair ; 22 Fellow's (including 10 members of the Council), 
30 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 12 
Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and several visitors—the 
^Minutes of the Meeting held 7th April having been already 
published were taken as lead and signed as correct. 

Mr. E. Guy Haw ber, Vice-President, acting for the Hon. 
Secretary, having announced the decease of William 
Flockhart, Fellow and Member of Council, reference was 
made to his ser\uces to the Institute, and a tribute of re- 
spect paid to his personal equalities and of admiration for 
his work as an architect, w'hereupun, on the motion of 
Mr. Ddwber, seconded by Mr, George Hubbard, F.S.A., 
yice-President, it w'as 

Resolved, that the Institute desires to record its deep 
regret at the death of its esteemed and distinguished 
Fellow and Member of C’ouncil, William Flockhart, 
and at the loss the Institute and Architecture have 
sustained thereby, and that a mesbage of condolence 
be transmitted on behalf of the Institute to his 
widow' and family, sympathising with them in their 
great bereavement. 

The decease w'ar, also announced of Francis George 
Ashw'ell, Licentinte. 

The followiniT Licentiates attending for the first time 
bince their election w'ere formally admitted by the Presi- 
dent Henr\' George Baker, Henry Charles William 
Blyth, Alexander Clark ]\Ieston, William Herbert Rogers, 
Granville Edw'ard Stewart Streatfeild, Percy John Wal- 
dram. 

Papers on Modern Steel Building Construction 
having been read by Mr. Frank X. JxiCKSON [//ow.A.] 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., and Mr, Bernard Dicksee [F.], a x'ote of 
thanks w'as parsed to them by acclamation, and discussion 
on the Papers was adjourned till Monday, 28tii April, at 
S p.m. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 


Mr. John William Stevens [J.'. — It has to be stated 
that the “ J. W. Stevens” whose death was recently an- 
nounced is not the Associate of the In.stitute, Mr. John 
William Stevens, of 21, New' Bridge Street, E.C., but an 
architect of the same name and initials, a member of the 
York and Yorkshire Society of Architects. Mr. John 
William Stevens, we are happy to state, is in the best of 
health, and in the activ'e practice of his profession at the 
above address. 




EEPOET OF THE COUHCH. FOE THE OFFICIAL YEAE 1912-1913. 

Approved and adopted at the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 5th May 1913. 

S IN'CE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 21 Meetings, of 
which the Council elected in June last have held 18. The following Boards and 
Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time to time on the 
matters referred to them : Architectural Education, Annual Dinner, By-Laws Revision, Com- 
petitions, Council Procedure, Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Parsonage Houses, Fellowship 
Drawings, Finance and House, Official Architecture, Professional Questions, Professional 
Defence, Records, Registration, Royal Gold Medal, Schedule of Charges, Sessional Papers, 
Town Planning. Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees are embodied in 
the Report under various headings. 

The losses by death have been as follows : — Fellows ; John Barlow Badock, James 
Obituary. Thomas Baillie, Jones James Bradshaw, John Thomas Bressey, William Flockhart, 
George Friend, George Enoch Grayson, Francis Robert Newton Haswell, Peter Lyle Hender- 
son, Edward Blakeway I' Anson, William George Blackmore Lewis, Robert Falconer Macdonald, 
Francis Edward Masey, Charles Henry Rew, Thomas Robert Richards, Armitage Rigby, Sydney 
Smirke, Francis James Smith, Sidney Robert James Smith, Sir John Taylor, William Frederick 
Unsworth, Thomas Henry Watson, Richard Willock; Retired Fellows ; Lewis Angell, Thomas 
Arnold, Henry Hall, George Tunstal Redmayne ; Associates : Edwin Albert Agutter, Edward 
John Milner Allen, William Allen Coombs, John Henry Eastwood, William Harrison. Archer 
William Hoskings, John Samuel Paul, William Edwin Salt, William Edmund Wallis, Herbert 
Winstanley ; Licentiafcb’ : Francis George Ashwell, Edgar Osborne Banks, Percy Richard Brad- 
ford, Ernest Theodore Felgate, Richard Andrew Fuller, Abraham Harrison Goodall, John 
Joseph Jones, Albert Edward Twells, John Miller Thompson: Honorary Fellow : Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema: Honorary Associate: Frederick Thomas Reade ; Honorary Corresponding 
Member: Daniel Hudson Burnham. Obituary notices of many of these deceased members 
have been published in the Journal. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. Basil Champneys, in recognition of the 
distinguished merit of his executed work in architecture. The Medal was pre- 
sented to Mr. Champneys at the meeting on the 24th June 1912. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to Mr. Reginald T. Blomfield, President 
of the Royal Institute, for his executed works as an architect and for his contributions to the 
literature of architecture. His Majesty the King has graciously signified his approval of the 
award, and the Medal will be presented to Mr. Blomfield at the General Meeting on the 
23rd June. 

^ The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the 

embepship. Institute compared with corresponding periods of 1910, 1911, and 1912 

Third Series, Vol. XX. No. 13.-10 .May 1913. 3 O 
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Year 

Fellows 

Associates 

Hon. Associates 

To cal 

1910 

874 

1,431 

48 

2,353 

1911 

862 

1,509 

55 

2,426 

1912 

859 

1,581 

56 

2,496 

1913 

847 

1,630 

54 

2,531 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 39 Fellows have been elected, 
104 Associates, and 1 Honorary Corresponding Member. 

The period for the election of Licentiates came to an end on the 24th June 1912, 
Licentiates. there are now 2.101 Licentiates on the roll. A number of Licentiates have 

entered for the special examination qualifying for election to the Fellowship. 21 have passed 
this examination and 10 have been duly elected to the Fellowship. 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have had the pleasure 
so^etlesf^ of admitting into alliance with the Royal Institute the following Architectural 
Societies : Xew Zealand Institute of Architects. Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Association of Architects, South Australian Institute of Architects. 

During the course of the year the Board of Professional Defence have considered 
Professional applications from several members with regard to cases involving legal considera- 
tions, and have given their advice to these members. 

On the advice of the Professional Questions Committee, the Council have dealt 
Cond^uct?”^' complaints as to the professional conduct of members which have been laid 

before them. Two members who took part in competitions which had been publicly 
vetoed by the Council have been expelled under By-laws 24 and 25. 

During the past session the Council, assisted by a Sub-Committee, who have been 
of Cha^ge^.^^ consultation with the Royal Institute solicitors, have completed the revision of 
the Schedule of Charges. It is intended to lay the draft before the General Body 
at an early date. 


An additional sum of money has become available under the terms of the Henry 
Jarvis Bequest. The Council have obtained the approval of the Trustees to a pro- 
posal for the endowment of a Scholarship tenable at the Architectural Association 
School. lull particulars of this will be published in due course. 

The New Hiring the session the competition for the first Architectural Scholarships at the 
British School at Rome has been inaugurated, and the final stage of the com- 
petition will take place in September. It will be remembered that in addition to 
the Scholarship of T200 a year for three years which is offered by the Royal Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, the Royal Institute will award a Jarvis Travelling Studentship of T200 
a year tenable for two years. 

The I regressive Examinations were held in June and November 1912. The Pre- 
aminations. hminarv was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow^ Leeds, 
. Luerpool, Manchester, and Newcastle; the Intermediate in London, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle. The Final and Special 
jXaminations weie held in London, and the Special Examination for Colonial candidates in 
Line 1912 in Melbourne, and in November 1912 in Montreal. The Council desire to record 
t leir thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Honorary Secretaries and Examination 
ommit ees of the various Allied Societies. The results are showm in the following table : — 


Atlmittcd 

i reliminary Examination . . . 310 

Intermediate Examination . . . 22o 

Final and Special Examinations . . 223 

The Ashpitel Prize was not awarded this vear. 


Exempted 

Exn mined 

Passeil 

Relegated 

94 

216 

142 

V4 

13 

21*2 

114 

98 


223 

94 

129 
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The Statutory Examinations qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October 1912. There were 7 candidates, of whom 4 passed. 

The Council desire to thank the Honorary Examiners for the continuance of their invalu- 
able services. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to the 
Prizes and Institute at a General Meeting on the 20th January 1918. At the Presentation of 

Studentships. ^ n i i t i i i 

Prizes on the 3rd February 1913 an Address to Students was delivered by the Presi- 
dent, and a criticism of the work submitted, illustrated by lantern slides, was read by Mr. 
W. Curtis Green [F.]. An exhibition of the drawings was held from the 21st January to the 
3rd February in the Royal Institute Galleries, and was visited by over 1,400 persons. A 
selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

During the session the following Papers have been read : — 

• ** Wells.” by J. L. Ball. 

16th Dec. : ” The Walls of Yisby. Gotland,” by Horace Porter. M. A. Cantab. [A.]. 

20th Jan. 1913 : “ Canadian Architecture,” by F. S. Baker [F.] (Toronto). 

17th Feb. : ‘‘ Modern Hospitals.” by A. Saxon Snell [F.] and Wm. Milburn. jun. [.!.]. 

17th March : ” Modern French Architecture,” by F. Billerey. 

7th April : ” American Museum Buildings,” by Cecil Brewer [F.]. 

21st April: ‘‘Modern Steel Construction,” by F. N. Jackson [H.A.j and Bernard 
Dicksee [F.]. 

The following Paper remains to be read : — 

26th May : ‘‘ Modern Architecture,” by Thomas Hastings (New York). 

The Registration Committee, whose appointment was announced in the last Annual 
Resistpa- Report, have held regular sittings since that date, and have just presented to the 

Council an Interim Report on the work which they have done since their appoint- 
ment. An announcement will probably be made to the General Body before the conclusion of 
the session. 


The usual Financial Statement appended to this Report indicates the satisfac- 
Finanee. finances of the Royal Institute. The Finance and House Com- 

mittee have given special attention to the subject during the past Session, and have submitted 
a report to the Council, which will enable them to lay before the General Body before the close 
of the Session the statement which was mentioned liy the President last Session. 

Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have appointed the following 
Appoint- gentlemen to serve as the Royal Institute representatives in connection with the 
various bodies indicated : — 


University of London, School of Architecture . 

International Historical Congress 

The Royal Sanitary Institute Congress . . • ■ 

Town Planning Congress, Ghent. . . . • > 

The Board of Architectural Studies, Cambridge L niversity 


f Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

Mr. John Slater. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood. 
f Mr. John Simpson, 

1 Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

Professor A. Beresford Pite. 


Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 
ants. , 

grants : — 

Librarv Fund. £150. Architects' and Surveyors' Approved 

British School of Archseologv in Egypt and Society, £80. 

the Egyptian Research Fund. £5 5s. Architects’ Benevolent Society. £100. 

Eoyal Architectural Museum. £21. 
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Competitions. 


The following have been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during the 
year commencing 26th April 1912 : — 


Balham 

Basford, Xottingham 

Beckenham 

Carlisle 

Cliorley 

Devonport . 

Dundee 
Exeter 
Hastings 
Newcastle . 

Plymouth . 

Beading 

Beigate 

Stebonheath, Llanelly 
Wombwell . 


Swimming Baths 
Guardians’ Offices, etc. 

Central School 
Elementary School 
Council School 

Guildhall and Municipal Offices 

School 

Hostel 

Bandstand .... 
School ..... 
Public School 
Secondary Schools 
Laying out of Lodge Estate . 

School 

Public Baths .... 


Mr. H. W. Whlls. 

Mr. F. H. Greenaway. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross. 

Mr. H. C. Charlewood. 

Mr. John Brooke. 

Mr. E. Newton, A.B.A. 

Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, A.B.S.A. 
Mr. T. Edwin Cooper. 

Mr. H. W\ Wills. 

Mr. S. D. Kitson, F.S.A. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 

Mr. E. Newton, A.B.A. 

Mr. Baynaond Unwin. 

Mr. G. E. Halliday. 

Mr. S. D. Kitson. 


Copies of the “Regulations ” have been sent to the promoters of numerous competitions 
throughout the country, and the Competitions Committee have succeeded in obtaining the 
modification of unsatisfactory conditions in many cases. 

A strong Committee, including representatives of the Allied Societies, has been 
A^hitecture. foi* the purpose of considering the question of official architecture. 

This Committee is holding regular sittings, and it is hoped that it will be in a 
position to report at an early date. 

standard Council has remitted to the Delegates on the Forestry Conference the 

Specification suggestion that a suitable specification for timber might be drawn up, and after 

for Timber, . ,. „ , 

several meetings (one of them in friendly discussion with the Institute of Builders 
and representatives of the timber trade) the Delegates’ views as to the clauses of a specifica- 
tion dealing with timber were submitted for the consideration of the Council. The Council 
co-opted one of their number as a member of this Sub-Committee, and referred back the draft 
clauses for further consideration. The matter is still receiving the attention of the Committee. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATIOIS, 


The Board has held seventeen meetings since the issue of the last report. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., who had acted as Chairman of the Board for several 
years, resigned the Chairmanship on his election as President, and Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
was elected Chairman. 

The ^ ice-Chairmen of the Board are Mr. Lewis Solomon and Mr. John Slater, the latter 
ha\ ing been appointed on the resignation of Sir Aston Webb, and the Hon. Secretary is Mr. W. 
Curtis Green. 

The following Committees of the Board have met and reported from time to time on the 
matters referred to them : — 


Examinations. 
Exemptions. 
Testimonies of Study. 


Jarvis Travelling Studentship. 
Prizes and Studentships. 
Revision of Syllabus. 


Ihe Intermediate Examination . — In response to an application from the University of 
Cambridge, which has recently formed a Board of Architectural Studies for conductin<T examina- 
tions m Architey re. the Board has recommended the Council to exempt from certain parts of 
the Intermediate Examination those Students who pass these University Examinations. 
(For particu ars see Ivx^xdar, p. 415.) The Cambridge Board having requested that the 
Counci should suggest the name of some one who could be co-opted a member, the Council 
have nominated Professor Beresford Pite. 
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Prohlerns hi Design . — The scheme of problems in design which was instituted to take the 
place of the old Testimonies of Study of the Final Examination, and came into force in January 
1912, is evidently highly appreciated by students. During the past year 228 designs have 
been received and adjudicated on by the Board, and of these 149 have been approved. 

The Board is making inquiries as to the special scientific and engineering courses con- 
ducted by the various Architectural and Technical Schools throughout the country. 

Examinations . — The Board has conducted the Royal Institute Examinations, and the 
results as reported to the Council have been published. The Board wishes to place on record 
its regret at the death of Mr. Edward Pinches, who acted as the professional Examiner for 
the Preliminary Examination from 1892 until 1911. Mr. James Wilson has been appointed 
in his place. 

Prizes and' Studentships . — Committees of the Board, which included several members of 
the Institute outside the Board, have judged the various Designs and Drawings submitted for 
the Institute and other Prizes, and have reported thereon to the Council, and the pamphlet of 
the Prizes and Studentships for 1914 prepared by the Board has been approved by the Council. 

REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Four meetings of the Art Standing Committee have been held during the past Session. 

Mr. Ernest Newton was elected Chairman, the late Mr. William Flockhart Wee-Chairman, 
and Mr. E. Guy Dawber was appointed Honorary Secretary. 

Of many matters which received the attention of the Committee the following are the most 
important : — 

Having been in communication with Sir Richard Paget and the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings with regard to the great architectural interest of the Deanery at Wolver- 
hampton, the Committee have induced the Mayor and Town Council to consider the possibilitv 
of including the old Deanery buildings in their scheme for a Technical School, and there is 
every reason to believe that this is being done. 

Much consideration has been given to tlie treatment of Moody's staircase and its stained 
glass windows in South Kensington Museum, and the Committee recommended the Council to 
urge upon the Museum authorities the desirability of replacing the glass. 

Attention having been drawn to a report that the fine wooden staircase at Cromwell House, 
Highgate, was to be removed, the Committee ascertained from the National Trust that, having 
been in communication with the Great Ormond Street Hospital (the owners of the property), 
<an assurance had been given by them that no steps would be taken as to its disposal without 
letting the Art Committee know. 

The subject of the projected scheme to build shops in Park Lane by the Marble Arch 
having received the most careful consideration of the Committee, it was fortunately found that 
no action was necessary as the scheme had been abandoned. 

It is a matter of gratification that the Whitgift Hospital at Croydon will not now be inter- 
fered with, the question of its partial demolition having again cropped up during the past year. 
The Art Committee have been most carefully watching the progress of the negotiations, and ai'e 
pleased to hear that the Local Government Board have finally refused to sanction a scheme 
which will interfere in any way with the buildings. The thanks of the Committee are due to 
Mr. C. H. Brodie for the very close interest he has taken in the matter. 

Owing to the war between Turkey and the Allies the safety of the churches and other build- 
ings in Adrianople, Salonica, Constantinople, and elsewhere, has engaged the attention of the 
Committee, and a letter has been written to the Director of the British School at Athens, asking 
for information as to what is being done to safeguard these valuable buildings, and it is hoped 
that a satisfactory assurance will be forthcoming. 
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The subject of the uniform treatment of street name-plates is still receiving attention, and 
a Committee has been appointed to deal especially with this matter. 

The Council having referred but few matters to the Art Committee for consideration during 
the past year, a notice has been published in the Journal stating that it would be of assistance 
to the members of the Art Standing Committee if architects and others would kindly inform the 
Hon. Secretary of the Committee whenever any matter likely to require its action came to their 
knowledge, as it sometimes happened that from want of information early enough to render 
action effective, the Committee and the Council of the Institute had been compelled to remain 
passive where timely information might have enabled them to act beneficially. 

Suggestions for Sessional Papers have been prepared and submitted to the Council, and it 
is hoped that these will be read in due course. 


KEPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Nine meetings of the Committee have been held since the election of the present members. 

At the beginning of the Session the following officers were elected ; Mr. Edward Warren, 
F.S.A,, Chairman; Mr. R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., Vice-Chairman; Mr. C, Harrison Townsend 
and Mr. Theodore Fyfe, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee, having considered the question of the valuation of the contents of the 
Library for fire insurance, have adopted certain recommendations which, after the valuation of 
certain books and drawings has been completed, will be submitted to the Council. 

The Council having requested the Committee to consider the matter of the reproduction of 
the Burlington-Devonshire collection of drawings, the Committee have submitted a scheme to 
the Council. 


A list of sessional papers for the Session 1913-1914 has, at the request of the Council, been 
drawn up and submitted to them. 

The Committee have made arrangements with the American Institute of iVrchieology for 
the exchange of publications. They have further recommended to the Council that the 
Institute should subscribe to the Byzantine Research Fund, so that the important publications 
of the Fund should be available for members immediately on publication. 

M ith a \ lew to increasing the general usefulness of the Library and to meet the growing 
demands which are made upon its resources, more especially in regard to the Loan Collection, 
the Committee have suggested to the Council the advisability of increasing the annual grant. 
The recent change in the programme of the Institute Examinations has occasioned inquiries for 
books vhich the Library is not at present able to meet. 

In \iew of maintaining the high position which the Institute collection occupies among 
aic itectural libraries, and of the expensive character, for the most part, of books on architec- 
ure. t le oiiimittee have further suggested that members of the Institute might be asked to 
I t at special donations of books, or contributions for their purchase, would be very 

le p u m maintaining the standard of the Institute collection, and they regret the lapse of the 
custom o± inviting members, upon election, to contribute to the Library Fund 

i he following IS the Librarian’s Report to the Committee 

have^ern ifld^f! To ending the Slst March of the present year 301 volumes and 31 pamphlets 

of Societies and f ^ f ^ ^ Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports and transactions 

oi oocieries, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented was 151 volumes and 29 pamphlets. 

The attendant T ' comprised 150 volumes, of which 70 were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers m the Reference Library numbered 5,746. 

Ihe number of books issued on loan was 3,475. 
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The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 60. 

The number of books issued through the post was 487. 

Mr. Leonard Redmayne has in accordance with the wish of his father, the late Mr. G. T. 
Redmayne [F.\ presented a number of architectural works and journals. 

Donations of books, pamphlets or drawings, have also been received from Dr. J. Th. J. Cuypers, 
Herr Alois Hauszmann, Comte Robert de Lasteyrie, Herr Otto AVagner, Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, Mr. 
John Bilson, Sir Thomas 6. Jackson, Bart., R.A., Monsieur Ernest Hebrard, Mr. Edward M^arren, 
Mr. R. Phene Spiers, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, Mr. D. H. S. Cranage, Mr. Edward S. Prior, Mr. A. H. 
Ryan-Tenison, Mr. C. H. Lohr, and Herr Bodo Ebhardt. 

Among the books presented or purchased during the year may be mentioned : Hebrard and Teillers, 
Spalato : Le Palais de Diocletieu] Hauszmann's A Magyar Kirdlyi Jozsef Milegyetem fij Epideti; 
BurckhardUs Der Cicerone ; Planat and Rumler’s Le Style Louis XIV ; Martin's La Renaissance 
en France ; Statham’s Short Critical History of Architecture ; Blomfield’s Architectural Drawing and 
Draughtsmen', Le Chateau royal de la Hongrie] Van Millingen's Byzantine Churches in 

Constantinople ; Somers Clarke’s Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley ; Martin’s DArt Roman en Italic ; 
Popp’s Die ArchiteJitur der Baroch- und Rohohozeit in Deutschland iind der Schweiz ; Vallance s Old 
Colleges of Oxford ; Prior and Gardner’s Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England ; and Grace's Art of Colour 
Decoration. 


LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1912_I3. 




i 

Day Attes'Daxces. 

1 Evening Attendances. 



Date 







Books 
issued on 










Members. 

j Non-Members. 

Total. 

Members. 

Non-Members. 

1 Total. 

Loan. 


1912. 

1 

1 



1 



April . 


158 

164 

322 

74 

115 : 

189 

316 

May 


147 

195 

342 

7K 

125 

203 

335 

June 


139 

1 196 ! 

335 

68 

119 : 

187 

269 

July 


172 

! 136 

308 

60 

92 i 

152 

271 

August . 


Reference Library closed. 


Reference Library closed.' 


104 

September 


16 L 

1 112 : 

273 

53 

72 1 

158 

125 

285 

October 


169 

1-57 ! 

326 

111 

269 

353 

November 


186 

1 200 1 

386 

98 

138 j 

236 

341 

December 

1*913. 

130 

1 132 

! j 

: 262 

61 

118 ' 

1 

179 

296 

January 

206 

i 158 1 

1 364 

92 

124 

216 

310 

February 
March . 


; 151 

i i 

1 302 

88 

126 i 

214 

303 


169 

i 189 

i 328 

99 

129 

- 

228 

t 

292 


Total 

;; 1,758 

i 

1,790 

3,548 

882 

1,316 

2,198 'I 

3,475 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Practice Standing Committee beg to submit the following report of their proceedings 
for the Session 1912-1913 : — 

Fourteen meetings have lieen held since the date of the last report, of which five have been 
special meetings. 

The officers elected at the commencement of the Session were Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
Chairman; Mr. William Woodward. Vice-Chairman; Messrs. Herbert A. Satchell and Matt. 
Garbutt, Hon. Secretaries. The Committee much regret that illness deprived them of Mr. 
Satchell’s very valuable services for a part of the Session. 

The Conimittee have had under consideration the following matters referred to them by 
the Council, and the conclusions arrived at have been duly reported : 
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L Revimon of Conditions oj Contract . — The Sub -Committee dealing with this subject was 
reaiipointed, and as a result of theu* work an interim report has been made, embodying certain 
recommendations to the Council as to the alteration of Clauses 20 and 21. The remaining 
conditions are still under consideration. 

II. L.C.C. Bij-laii's. — The L.C.C. draft by-laws for the regulation of lamps, signs, or other 
structures overhanging the public way and not being within the City of London were generally 
approved by the Committee, who, however, did not consider that these should be made retro- 
spective in operation. 

III. Quotation of Prices hij Merchants to Architects. — Eepresentatives of the National 
Light Castings and Builders' Merchants’ Joint Committee attended a special meeting of the 
Committee to discuss the question of the quotation of prime cost prices to the architect and to 
the builder. The matter is still under consideration. 

7F. Plumbers' Dispute: Dojiiestic Supply Services in Hard Metals. — A dispute arose at 
Dundee as to which trade should fix domestic supply services in hard metals. Correspondence 
with the Dundee Institute of Architects was referred to the Committee, who considered that the 
position adopted by the Eoyal Institute in a similar matter in 1906 should not be departed from, 
and that the Dundee Institute should accordingly be informed that the Eoyal Institute is con- 
cerned only with the improvement and efficiency of craftsmanship, and does not concern itself 
with trade questions ; it therefore cannot see its way to lay down any rule or to advise its 
members as to which trade should have the right or preference in the execution of works such 
as those referred to. 

V. Position of Sub-Contractors. — A deputation from the Confederated National Associa- 
tion of Master Plasterers, Plumbers, and Slaters was received by the Committee at a special 
meeting, when the deputation pointed out the difficulties of sub-contractors, especially those 
who are not recognised by the main contract, and advocated direct contracts with each trade. 
The questions raised are still under consideration. 

VI. Guide to Professional Practice. — Following upon the papers read last session, under 
tlie auspices of the Committee, on The Newer Eesponsibilities of Architects,’^ a sub-committee 
has been appointed to prepare a Eeport upon the various points raised in those papers with a 
view to its publication by the Council as a Guide to Professional Practice. 

17/. Sessional Papers 1913-14. — The Committee, in compliance with the Council’s request, 
suggested that the Eeport of the Committee upon the subject referred to in the immediately 
preceding paragraph miglit usefully be presented to a General Meeting as one of the Sessional 
Papers. 

Tcnderincj by Architects. — The question of architects tendering for the preparation cf 
designs, &c., of buildings, was brought before the Business General Meeting of the Institute 
on 2nd December 1912, by Mr. Eobert J. Angel [A.] and was referred to the Practice 
Committee, who appointed a Sub-Committee to consider the matter. The result was embodied 
in a Eeport to the Council in which the issue of certain circular letters to all persons who may 
ask for tenders from architects and to all Members and Licentiates of the Institute w^as 
recommended. 

Law Cases affecting Architects : Macbeth v. Beardmore. — This was a Scotch case in 
wTiich the representatives of a deceased Architect were held liable in considerable damages 
for his alleged dereliction of duty in regard to certain materials employed in a house of wffiich 
he was the architect. The Committee considered the case of such importance to the Profession 
generally that they recommended the Council to insert an extended resume of it in the Jorknal, 
wTiich w'as accordingly done fsee Journal, 23rd November 1912, pp. 63-64). 

Members' Queries. Ac. — Some thirty inquiries, bearing upon points of professional prac- 
tice, building contracts, architects’ charges, party w'all matters, &c.. have been received from 
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Members and others and dealt with during the Session, but as these matters are of a confi- 
dential character it is not possible to give details of them here. 

REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the issue of the last report nine meetings have been held. Mr. Alan E. Munby 
was elected Chairman. Mr. E. W. M. Wonnacott Vice-Chairman, and Messrs. Digby L. 
Solomon and George Hornblower Hon. Secretaries. 

Defective Roofing Tiles. — The Science Committee have been considering the causes of the 
defects so frequently found in roofing tiles, and appointed a sub-committee to deal with this 
subject. To this end they have also had the benefit of the advice and experience of Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery, the Editor of the British Clayicorher. In addition, they have received 
several interesting communications (often accompanied by specimens of tiles) from various 
practising architects in the country, in response to a notice inserted in the Journal. A collec- 
tion of roofing tiles (both sound and defective) of various makes, with full descriptions of same, 
has been started, and will be available for the inspection of all interested in the matter, and, 
it is hoped, will prove of some use to the profession. At the suggestion of Mr. Montgomery, 
it is proposed to hold an informal meeting of architects and tile manufacturers at this year’s 
Building Trades Exhibition, and to issue a report of the proceedings. 

L.C.C. Drainage By-laics. — The Science Committee consider that the time has arrived 
when it is desirable that some attempt should be made to obtain a revision of the by-laws made 
under the Metropolis Management Act (1855) and the Public Health Act (London) (1891), and 
which in some districts of London are under the administration of the borough surveyor or 
engineer, and in others of the medical officer of health. For this purpose they have appointed 
a small sub-committee, who have not yet finished their labours, but who have submitted an 
interim report as follows : “ The Sub-Committee have at present held eleven meetings, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. H. Percy Adams. It having come to the knowledge of this Committee 
that the L.C.C. have as yet barely made a beginning with their consideration of the matter, it 
is suggested that the Council of the Institute be asked to approach the L.C.C. with a request 
that the members of the Committee be accorded an opportunity of meeting the gentlemen 
charged with the remodelling, with a view to making such observations as seem to them 
desirable.” 

Illustrated Technical Dictionaries.— The Munich publishing house of Messrs. Oldenburg 
are at present engaged in issuing an international series of illustrated technical dictionaries 
in six languages, dealing with engineering and the science of building construction. At the 
request of the Editors, the Science Committee have reviewed the work, the review appearing 
recently in the Institute Journal. The Editors have presented a copy of the volume to the 
Institute. 

Research on Materials. The Committee have been considering for some time the question 

of endeavouring to promote research on problems concerned with building materials, and 
negotiations undertaken last year with an institution, which made a most courteous response, 
having temporarily ceased on a question of acailable funds, the Council agreed to consider an 
application to the Treasury for a grant to forward this object. 

Private advice led the Committee to recommend approaching the Government under the 
Development Fund Act, which made it necessary to confine the application to problems con- 
cerned wdth timber, A report was duly prepared, accepted by the Council, and forwarded as 
a formal application from the Institute to the Treasury, asking that Gocernment funds should 
be allocated for promoting researches on the causes and prevention of disease and upon the 
impregnation with preservatives of building timber. 

3p 
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Although no definite outcome of this action can yet be chronic-led, that it has aroused sym- 
pathetic interest is evident from the fact that two informal interviews have since taken place 
at the Board of Agriculture (Office of Woods), to which Government Department the matter has 
been referred by the Treasury, and there seems every reason to hope that the Institute may at 
least have the privilege of suggesting to some field of expert workers lines of research useful to 
architects, and of assisting in bringing existing knowledge on this important subject before 
architects in a condensed and lay form, even should a direct grant not be forthcoming as a result 
of the application. 

Forestry Conference . — A second meeting of the representatives of the Institute with those 
of the English Forestry Association was held on Thursday, the 11th July 1912, when the con- 
sideration of the available supplies of English timber was under review. A report of the first 
meeting of the joint Conference has already appeared in the Journal (9th November 1912). 
Further meetings have yet to be held, and it is probable that the final report of the Delegates 
will not appear for some time. It should, however, be made known to the members of the 
Institute that there are supplies of home-grown timber available, especially of oak, and informa- 
tion of these could be obtained on inquiry of the Secretaries of the Science Committee or of the 
Secretary of the English Forestry Association. 

Among other matters dealt with during the past Session or still under consideration by the 
Committee may be mentioned the following ; — 

Reporting on samples of decayed timber sent from Cettinje, Montenegro. 

Solmions and processes employed in the protection and preservation of decayed stonework. 

Reporting on various makes of paint used at the Tower Bridge under the supervision of the 
City Surveyor. 

Tests on the weathering properties of several kinds of building stones, the tests being 
carried out by the Geological Museum authorities at Jermyn Street, under the direction of the 
Curator. 

The compilation of a reference index dealing with all matters relating to the science of 
building construction 


REPORT OF THE TOWN-PLAXNING COMMITTEE. 

With a view* to bringing to bear upon town-planning schemes all over the country the 
intiuence of architects which was provided for in the Town Planning Act, the Committee pre- 
pared a series of papers, in one of which w*as set forth the opportunities afforded by the Act for 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Allied Societies, and other architects, to make 
suggestions and criticisms in connection with any scheme under preparation. With this paper 
wnre published abstracts from the somewhat lengthy procedure regulations, setting out the 
different stages and the opportunities afforded for architects to inspect the plans, make repre- 
sentations, and attend the public inquiries ; particulars of the seven maps which are required to 
be prepared under a town-planning scheme were also given. A further paper w*as issued, 
making definite suggestions as to the action which should be taken at each of the stages, and as 
to the various points which it w*ould probably be desirable to look out for in the plan and the 
scheme, and to deal with at the different oppOTtunities. 

A letter w*as sent out to all the Allied Societies, inviting their co-operation, and suggesting 
lines on wnich they might work with the Institute to bring their influence to bear, and for those 
districts not effectually covered by the Allied Societies it was decided to appoint corresponding 
members to keep the Institute in touch with town-planning development in their respective 
areas. A number of members have kindly consented to act in certain specified areas. 

Within the year two complete town-planning schemes were submitted to the Local Govern- 
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ment Board for approval — those of the Quinton and Harborne district of Birmingham and of 
the East Birmingham area. At the invitation of the Local Government Board representatives 
of the Institute inspected the Quinton and Harborne scheme and made a report upon it, with 
suggestions, and communications passed between the Committee and the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association, with a view to further action being taken by that Society in other Birming- 
ham schemes under consideration. 

One other scheme was examined by the Committee at a stage previous to its submission to 
the Local Government Board — namely, a very interesting scheme prepared by the Euislip- 
Northwood District Council. Upon this some suggestions were made to the Council by the 
Committee. 

Apart from the working of the Town Planning Act, which in the early part of the year 
occupied the greater part of the time of the Committee, they considered the question of the 
town planning of Greater London, with special reference to a scheme of main arterial roads 
and other similar main lines not within the control of the individual town-planning authorities 
who are preparing schemes under the Act. 

The reports on the subject prepared by the Traffic Department of the Board of Trade were 
considered, and the Committee came to the conclusion that some co-ordinating power or 
authority beyond what exists would be necessary if the various schemes were to be so planned 
as to make proper provision for the main highways, open spaces, and railways which may be 
essential for London as a whole, but which may not necessarily be sufficiently desired by some 
of the districts through which they might pass to induce them to hear the full cost. A con- 
ference was therefore arranged, and representatives of the Royal Academy, the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the Surveyors' Institution, and the Institute of Municipal and County 
Engineers met at 9 Conduit Street to discuss the question of the town planning of Greater 
London ; as a result a joint letter was sent to the Prime Minister, asking him to receive a deputa- 
tion to give the joint conference an opportunity of putting their views before the Government ; 
it is hoped that an early date may be fixed by the Premier for receiving such a deputation. 

OwinCT to the extent of town-planning activity by the local authorities immediately around 
London, the Committee have decided to ask the co-operation of architects in each district to act 
as correspondents for the area of Greater London, on the same lines as the correspondents 
already appointed in the provinces. 

REPORT OF THE RECORDS COMMITTEE. 

Four meetings have been held on the following dates, viz. : Ibth November 1912. 7th Janu- 
ary. 26th February, and 2nd April 1913. -M the first meeting Mr. Halsey Ricardo was elected 
Chairman, in place of Professor Lethaby (resigned), and Mr. Theodore Fyfe was elected Hon. 
Secretary, in place of Mr. W. Curtis Green (resigned i. The Committee considers itself 
fortunate in securing the co-option of (Mr. C. R. Peers. Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
H.M. Office of Works. 

The Committee has been principally concerned with the preparation, at the request of 
the London County Council, of a list of London l)uihlings erected prior to 1750 a.d. for in 
special circumstances ISOO a.u.) which shall be legaided as Ancient ^loniiments coming within 
the province of the Ancient (Monuments Protection Act. with a view to their being recom- 
mended to the Special Commission. To assist its laboms in this directicin the Committee has 
obtained the kind co-operation of the following gentlemen : Mr. Mervyn Macartney. Mr. Walter 
H. Godfrev. and Mr. A. E. Richardson. Mr. Philip Norman, a memher of the Committee, 
has also kiiidlv consented to assist. A first list of buildings has been forwarded to Sir Laurence 
Gomme, Clerk of the London County Council. 

The Committee has asked the Council to arrange annually for the acquisition of a selection 
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of the drawings made in the course of travel by prize-winners and submitted for the various 
studentships of the Institute ; former prize-winners also to be asked to present drawings ; all such 
drawings to become the property of the Institute, and be available for reference, but to be 
available also to the student, on loan, subject to certain conditions. The attention of the Com- 
mittee has been drawn to the old cottages at Woodlands Farm, Guildford, and after communi- 
cating with the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings a note was published in the 
Journal. <;23rd November 1912), calling the attention of students to these cottages before they 
were demolished. 

Mr. Peers has dealt usefully with a query, raised by Mr. Geo. Hubbard, about the Rollright 
Stones, Oxfordshire. 

Various students have asked the Committee for information about buildings to study, both 
in this country and abroad, and the Committee has dealt with their inquiries. The attention 
of members is directed to this matter, and the advisability of referring students who are seeking 
information to the existence of the Pmcords Committee. 

The Committee is grateful to note the practical success of its past recommendation regard- 
ing the Essay Prize of the Institute. 

The Committee is at present taking steps to acquire records of building w’ords, phrases, 
and customs which have more or less fallen into disuse, with a view to ascertaining their exact 
meaning and definition, and their bearing on present-day building craft. 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOE 1912. 


We have carefully examined and checked the accounts and books with the vouchers for the 
year 1912. also the certificates and scrip of securities, and find that they agree with the balance 
sheet prepared by the Accountants. 

It is vith satisfaction that we refer to the Revenue Account, which shows a surplus of 
£3,763 3.L Ir?., in place of the large deficit of last year. 

L pon examination of the ilccounts it will be seen that this result is to some extent due to 
a saving m the working expenses, particularly with respect to printing, general meetings, the 
Journal, Kalendar, advertisements, and housekeeping; but it must not be overlooked that 
part of this surplus is due to the receipt of £1.932 6-s. , the amount returned by the Architectural 
Union Company, and referred to in the Report of 1911. 

Iheie is still a laige overdraft from the bank which will now be niateriallv reduced. 

As anticipated in the Report for 1911. there has been a greater demand for the use of the 
galleries, showing an increase of rent of about £260. 


grant to the 


Till It has been additional expenditure in examinations, insurance, salaries, 
applet ed society under National Insurance, interest on overdraft, &c. 

. settlement m connection with the winding up of the Architectural Union Companv is 

li oil compietion we understand that a proper valuation of the propertv 

of the Institute will he made and included in the accounts of the future. 

• r II r?Ci 1!*^ Institute have been kept in the customary careful manner, and the staff 
is fuu\ entitled to the oest thanks of the memhers. 


FINANCES. 


.j, 

William H. Burt [A.J. 


The Accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1912. prepared by Messrs. Safferv. Sons & 
n^m Auihr hm^^ and MTlliam H. 



Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31si December 1912. 
2>c. Exclusive of Entrance Fees, Final Examination Fees, and Subscriptions in advance. 


Gr. 


EXPENDITURE. 

To Ordinary Expexditltrk— £ d. £ s. d. 

Rent 1740 5 0 

G-as and Electric Lighting 135 1 s 

Fuel U IS 0 

1920 4 8 

Salaries 2815 0 2 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and 

Petty Expenses 1062 7 4 

General Meetings and Exhibitions 221 2 9 

Housekeeping 282 17 7 

Advertisements 47 19 9 

Examination Expenses 382 3 4 

General Repairs 93 7 5 

Fire Insurance 56 17 4 

Medals and other Prizes 92 17 6 

Grant to Library 150 0 0 

Grant to Architects’ Benevolent Society 100 0 0 

Grant to Aichitectural Association 100 0 0 

Grant to Architectural Association Sketch 

Book 25 0 0 

Grant to Roial Architectural Museum 21 0 0 

Grant to British School at Rome 21 0 0 

Grant to Architects and Surveyors’ Approved 

Societv 80 0 0 

Grant to British School of Archaeology, 

Egypt 5 5 0 

502 5 0 

The Journal — 

Reporting 46 11 0 

Printing and Binding 1330 12 6 

Illustrations 74 17 0 

Addressing, Postage, and Carnage 566 0 10 

2018 1 4 

The Kalendar — 

Printing 287 7 4 

Postage and Carnage 01 11 0 

348 18 4 

Contributions to Allied Societies 495 11 6 

Miscf.llaneous Ex pen\sks— 

Legal and Accountants’ Charges 159 13 8 

President' of Allied Societies 86 12 1 

President’s Portrait Fund 81 4 9 

President's Badge 10 10 U 

Burlington-Devonshire Drawings 47 9 6 

Telephone 35 17 4 

Siibscnptioii to Coniite Permanent 13 16 0 

Sundries 135 9 7 

570 12 n 

Interest on Overdi aft 274 3 10 

urplus for the year earned to Balance Sheet 3763 3 1 


INCOME. 

By Ordinary Incomk— 

Subscriptions — 

801 Fellows at £4 4s 

Ditto Arrears 

1470 Associates at £2 2s 

Ditto Arrears 

2 Ditto Reinstated . ... 

47 Hon. Associates at £2 2s 

Ditto Arrears 

2054 Licentiates at £1 Is 

Ditto Arrears 

Journal and Kalrndar — 

Advertisements 

Sales of Journal and other Publications... 

Examination Fees — 

Statutory 

Preliminary 

Intermediate 

Special and Final (forfeited ) 

Licentiates 


£ s. </. £ s. 

3364 4 0 
126 0 0 
3087 0 0 
154 9 0 
14 14 0 
98 14 0 
10 10 0 
2156 14 0 
35 14 U 

9047 19 


1000 0 0 
744 10 8 

1741 10 


27 6 0 
577 10 0 

541 16 0 

442 3 0 
189 U 0 


d. 


8 


0 


Use of Rooms — 

R.I.B.A. Tenants 80 0 0 

Galleries 365 3 2 

445 3 2 

Dividend on Arcliitectural Union Co. Shares 1932 6 0 


Safffrt, Sons & Skinner, £14947 13 10 

Chartered Accountants. ^ 

Examined with the vouchers and found to be correct. 10//i April 1913. 


f John Hudson 
1 William H. Burt [A.]. 


£14947 13 10 


Dr, Balance Sheet of Ordinary 

LIABILITIES. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

To Sundry Creditors 97S 8 7 1 

Bank Overdraft . 6.191 13 11 j 

Examination Fees anticipatory of election 331 18 0 

Subscriptions received in advance 237 6 0 

Accumulated Fund — 

Balance as per last Account £23289 2 2 

Add Fiiitrance Fees in 1912 — 

Fellows £79 16 0 

Associate.*! ... , . 352 16 U 

432 12 0 i 

Ai rears for 1912 (as . . .. 483 i' 6 ’ ^ 


Funds, 31si December 1912. CC, 

ASSETS. £ $, d. £ s. <7, 

By Inte&tments at coat — 

1U37 Shares, Architectural Union Co 15251 1 n 

yew Fremit^es — 

As per la't Balance Sheet 19426 ♦> 2 

Debtors, Rent, Advertisements, ic 174 3 4 

Subscriptions in Arrear for 1911 84 17 0 

Ditto 1912 483 0 0 

1)07 17 0 


2 i2U4 I t 2 

Less Arrears for 1911, since 

received or cancelled .... 424 6 U 
Furniture ami Fittings 

bought 65 10 3 

489 16 3 

£23714 17 11 

Add Surplui? of Income and Expenditure 

Account for 1912 .. 3763 3 1 

27478 1 U 


£35419 7 6 


Non, — A flue of £7 per annum is payable evco 14 3'ears by the Archi- 
tectural Union Co,, Ltd., in le^pect ut the preuii'C? held by them 
under a Lease from the Corporation of the City ot Loudon. Notice 
of r< newal must be given at Michaelma-, 1921, and the fine of £98 
paid. All the 'Shares of the Architectural Union Co , Ltd., are held 
by the K.I.B.A. or it' uomince', a- shown m the above audlrust 
Funds Bahince '^heet, 

SAFFERY, .'SON'. & Skinnfr, 

Chartered Accountants 


£55419 7 


Examined w iiU the vouchers and iound to be correct. lU/A Apn! 1913 


( John Hudson [/’,]. 

1 WlLLlA.M H. BUiUl [A.]. 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ended 31si December 1912. 


2)r. 




A'^hpitel Prize Fcnd : — 

To Cost of Ashpitel Prize .. 
To Balance carried forward 


Axder«ox and Webb Fcnd * — 

To Amount Paid, Visitor's Travelling Expenses 

To Amount Paid. “ The Builder” 

To Balance carried forward 


Arihur Cates Legacy: — 

To Amount paid Prizeman, J. B. F. Cowper [T.] 
To Balance carried forward 


Donaldson Testimonial Fund 

To Cost of Medal 

To Balance carried forward 


Godwin EuR'^ary : — 

To Amount paid to (xeoffry Lucas [/'.] 
To Balance carried forward 


G KISS ELL Legacy : — 

To Amount paid to T. Braildock, Medallist 
Tn ( 'o^t of Medal 

To Balance carried forward 


Libra HY Fund : — 

To Purchase of Book^, Binding, &c. 

To Petty Expenses 

To Balance carried forward .V.* 


OwiN JoNpa Studentship : — 

To Amount paid to Noel H. Leavei 
To Balance carried forward 


Pui.iN Memorial Fund:— 

To Amount- paid, viz, - 

d. B F. ( ■o\%pur [T.] 

.Tann'- Macuiegor 
To CO't of Me«lal ...... .. 


Saxon Snell Beqce>t 
To Ani'iunt paid fi»r Atlvcm-ementa 
To Balance earned forward * 


The Lkg\cy Fund 
To Amount paid to G. H. Foroj^tt 
To Balance carried forward .’ ... ..... 


WiMPERI- Beqle>i 
To Amount paid to GeolTrv Luc.i'? [/V 
To Balance carried forw ard 

Sapfery, Sons & Skinner, 

Chartered Acf'cimtant- 


£ s. d. 

10 0 0 
73 15 10 


83 

15 

10 

1 

13 

10 


7 

8 

242 

7 

1 

244 

8 

7 

42 

0 

0 

71 

11 

8 

113 

11 

8 

3 

_ 

6 

15 

9 

9 

16 

17 

3 

20 

0 

0 

7 b 

6 

8 

96 

6 

8 

10 

10 

0 

9 

18 

0 

3 

8 

6 

13 

16 

6 

174 

8 

3 

4 

18 

10 

1 

lu 

1 

180 

17 

2 

loo 

0 

0 

165 

4 

9 

265 

4 

9 

40 

0 

0 

20 

u 

0 

1 

9 

6 

♦il 

9 

6 

9 : 

12 

8 

153 

15 

3 


M:; 7 11 


30 

0 

0 

27 

1] 

5 

57 

n 

5 

12 

10 

0 

147 

13 

7 

IbO 

- 

7 


£ s. d. 

By Balance from last Account 45 15 10 

By Dividend on 20 Shares Architectural Union Co 3b 

83 15 10 


By Balance from last Account 162 14 7 

By Ditddend on 43 Shares Architectural Union Co bl 14 0 


244 8 7 


By Balance from last Account 69 17 10 

By Dividends on £1160 4 per Cent. N.-E. Railway Pref . 

Stock 43 13 30 

113 11 8 


; By Balance from last Account 14 5 3 

1 By Dividends on £72 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con- 
i solidated Preference Stock 2 12 0 

! lb 17 3 


By Balance from last Account 57 10 8 

By Dividends on £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. 

Stock 38 16 0 


On 6 8 


By Balance from la^t Account 10 6 0 

By Dividends on £20 Os. 8i/. “B” Annuity Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway 13 10 6 

23 16 6 


By Balance from last Account 24 8 8 

By Annual Donation from Mr. Sydney Smirke 5 0 0 

By Annual Grant from Ordinary Funds 150 0 0 

By Fines, &c. (Loan Library) I b 6 

180 17 2 


By Balance from last Account 156 8 5 

By Dividends on £2128 Midland Railway 2V per Cent! 

Stock “ 50 3 0 

By Dividends on £1247 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock 58 14 4 

2b5 4 9 


By Balance trom last Account 5 17 0 

By Dividends on £1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. 

Consolidated Preference Stock 4U '8 2 

By Balance (Deficit) camel forward 15 4 l 

61 9 6 


By Balance from last Account 140 7 y 

By Dividends on £698 4i. New Zealand 34 per Ceiit. Stock 23 () 2 


163 7 11 


By Balance from last Account 30 9 9 

By Dividends on £1150 2^ per Cent. Consols"’!!!!!!.!..!,!!!!,! 27 18 


57 11 5 


By Balance from last Account 

By Dividends on £1024 185. Sd. Metropolitan Water Board 
Stock 


131 4 
28 19 


0 


IbO 7 


Examined with the vouchers and found to W lorrect. lUM Jpul 1913. J'^"Hn FIed'^ov [/’.]. 

t William H. Bert [t.t. 
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Balance Sheet of Trust 


To Ashi'itel Prize Fu^^) 

Capital— 20 Sliares in the Architectural Union Com- 
pany, Limited, at £15 per Share 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To ANDErsoN AND Webb Fukd (Board of Architectural 
Education) : — 

Capital — 43 Shares in the Architectural Union Com- 
pany, Limited, at £15 per Share 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Ari’hur Cates Legacy Fckd 

Capital— £1160 N.-E.Ry. 4 per Cent. Preference Stock : 

Value at 31st December 1912 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 


£ 5. d. 

To Herbert Baker Scholarship 

Balance 31st December, 1911 187 10 0 

Ltss amount paid Mr. Gordon Leith 125 0 0 


To Doxaldsox Testimonial Fund 

Capital— £72 L. & H.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Preference Stock : Value at 31st Dec. 1912 .. 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Godwin Bctrsart Fcnd : — 

Capital — £1030 Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. De- 
benture Stock : Value at 31st December 1912 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Grissell Legacy Fund : — 

Capital— £20 Os. Sd. “ B ” Annuity Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway : Value at 31st December 1912 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Library Fund : — 

Balance at credit of this Fund 

To Owen Jones Studentship Fund 

Capital — £2128 Midland Radwav 2| per £ s. d. 
Cent, Debenture Stock : Value at 


31st December 1912 1404 9 7 

£1247 Great Western Railway 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Guaranteed Stock ; V alue 
at 31st December 1912 1608 12 7 


Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To PuGix Memorial Fund : — 

Capital— £1070 L. & N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Con- 
solidated Preference Stock ; Value at 31st Dec. 1912 
To Saxox Snell Bequest : — 

Capital — £698 45. New Zealand 3^ per Cent. Stock : 

Value at 31st December 1912 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To Tite Legacy Fund 

Capital — £1150 2 J per Cent. Consols : V alue at 

.31st December 1912 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account 

To WiMPERis Bequest : — 

Capital — £1024 I85. 8d. Metropolitan Water Board 
3 per Cent. “ B” Stock ; Value at 31st Dec. 1912 ... 
Balance at credit of Revenue Account 


£ 8. d. 

300 0 0 
73 15 10 


645 0 0 
242 7 ] 


1194 16 0 
71 11 8 


62 10 0 


74 3 2 
15 9 9 


1076 7 0 
76 6 8 


413 3 6 
3 8 6 

1 10 1 


3013 2 2 
165 4 9 


1102 2 0 


635 7 3 
153 15 3 


865 7 6 

27 11 5 


825 1 5 

147 13 7 


Funds, Slst December 1912. Cr* 

£ 8. d, 

! By Government and other Securities, being total value 

i of Trust Funds invested at this date 10144 10 0 

By Pugin Memorial Fund-Deficit on Revenue Account... 15 4 4 

By Cash at Bank 1026 0 3 



/ 

/ 

/ 


/ 



/ 


/ 

/ 


Saffery, Sons & Skinner, £11185 14 7 

Chartered Accountants. ' “*■" — " ' “ 

Examined with the vouchers aud found to be correct. 10//i April 1913. 


(John Hudson [/’.]. 
t William H. Burt [A ]. 


£11185 14 


The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December 1913, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees : — 


Bough Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending 31sf December 1913. 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 

Rates, Taxes, aud other expenditure hitherto paid by A.U.O 

(-ias aud Electric Lighting 

Fuel 

Salaries 

General Piintiug, Stationery, Stamps, and Petty Ex- 


pense* 

General Meetings and Exhibitions 

Housekeeping 

Advertisements 

Examination Expenses 

General Repairs 

Fire Insurance 

Medals and Prizes 

Grant to the Library 

„ „ Arelutectural Association 

„ ^ „ Architects’ Benevolent Soeiet3' 

„ ’ „ Royal Architectural Museum 

„ „ A. A. Sketch Book 

The Journal 

The Ealendar 

Contributions to Alli^ Societies 

Legal aud Accountants’ Charges 

Presidents of Allied Societies 

Telephone*, etc. 

Subscription to Comit6 Permanent 

Sundries 

I utereat ou Overdraft 

Extraordinary’ Expenditure (including Annual Dinner) 

Estimated Balance of Ordinary Income over Ordinary 
Expenditure 


£ 

800 

140 

54 

3100 

1200 

300 

300 

60 

420 

125 

100 

150 

150 

100 

100 

21 

25 

2150 

350 

500 

300 

100 

35 

15 

150 

240 

300 

1695 


3. d, 

0 u 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 e 
0 0 
0 u 
0 u 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
U 0 

0 0 


ORDINARY INCOME. 

Subscriptions and Arrears 

Sale of Publications 

Advertisements 

Use of Rooms 

Examination Fees 

Galleries 


£ 

9100 

750 

1000 

80 

1650 

400 


s. d. 
0 0 
0 C 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 u 


£12980 0 0 


Balance to be employed as follow^ : — 

Reduction of Overdraft at Bank 

Purchase of Trustee Secuiities on behalf of A-hpitel and 
Ander*on and Webb Fund* 


£12980 u U 


£1695 0 0 
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Discussion on the Annual Report. 

The Ch.ukmax, in opening the proceedings, expressed 
his great peisoiial regret that the President was unable to 
be present that evening, and read the following letter 
which the President had handed to him and asked him 
to read to the Meeting : Would you please be so good 
as to convey to my colleagues, the members of the R.I.B. A., 
my regret at not being able to be present at the Annual 
General Meeting this evening ? The rearson is that it is the 
Hundredth Anmversaiy of the founding of the Royal 
Academy Club, and all the members are expected to be 
present. It is thu^ a very special occasion, otherwise I 
should mo^t certainly have been present.’’ 

The preUminary business disposed of, The Chaihhax 
formally presented and moved the adoption of the Annual 
Report, which was seconded by Mr. Staxlea' Peach [F.]. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], rising at the instance of the 
Chairman, said it had been customary for him for many 
years past to ofier '5ome criticism upon the Annual Report 
of the Council. But since he had been a member of that 
body it was obvious that he could not bestow upon the 
Report so acute a criticism as it had been his habit to do. 
But in response to the Chairman’s very good-natured re- 
quest, he -would offer a few observations from the point of 
view of a Member of Council. They would bear in mind 
that practically the whole of the work had been passed in 
review by the Council of which he was a meinbei, and 
therefore it was his duty and privilege, as a Member of 
Council, to say what he had to say at the Council meetings. 
He thought he should have the whole of the Meeting with 
him in remarking that during the last ten years the Royal 
Institute had attained an import a nee in the public eye which 
it had not reached prior to that period. He might point to 
two incidents in support of that statement. The first was 
that the Govcriiment, represented in thrs case by His 
Majesty's Office of Works, had appointed their President to 
be a member of the Committee to advise on the question of 
the rebuilding of the Regent Street Quadrant. Secondly, 
it was a matter of >atisf action also that Mr. Reginald 
Blomlield had been appointed by the Office of Works to 
form one of a Committee to deal with the pressing question 
of the Approach to the Mall. Apart from that, there was no 
doubt of the importance attached in the public mind to the 
Royal Institute, and he hoped that that feeling would be 
maintained, and, if possible, -strengthened. With regard 
to their financial po>ition, the In^^titute had now passed 
through the responsibility they had incurred in eoimection 
with the alterations to theii premises. The\' had prac- 
tically settled the question of the Arehiteetural Union Com- 
pany, and he thought that next year, when they had the 
Report before them, members would find that the lnstitute 
had settled dowm upon a very substantial and dignified basis, 
representing what was best in the profession of architecture 
in the country. With regard to the Obitiiarv, they were very 
sorry to read that they had lost during the year some of 
their distinguiffied and loved member'^. Although they 
deeply regretted the loss of all of them, he (*ould not help 
referring particularly to Mr. William Flockhart, Mr. 
r Anson, Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. Francis James Smith, Mr. 
Sidney Robert James Smith, Sir John Taylor, Mr. Thomas 
Henry Watson, and others, and, lastly, he must mention 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. The President of the Royal 
Academy at the dinner of that body last Saturday had 
devoted a considerable portion of hi^ speech to the works 
of that great painter. He (Mr. Woodward) had just come 
back from three or four day. s’ wanderings through the 
Salons of the various May Exhibitions in Pari'^.and having 
viewed the Exhibitions of the Cubists,” the ” PosU 
Impressionists.” the ” Independentists,” the “ Humorists,” 
and the other ‘‘ ists,’’ he had come to the conclusion that 
the President of the Royal Academy was right when he 
said that it W'as impossible for any painter to be successful 
in his art unless he devoted himself to that dee]) study of 


archteology which was revealed to them in the works of Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, flight he also be permitted to 
say with what satisfaction he regarded Mr. Cope’s portrait 
of the Prince of Wales, which held its own amidst the 
glorious bits of colour which surrounded it in this year’s 
Paris fcialon ? On page 42 of the Report they found it 
recorded that they had 12 Fellows less than last year, 
49 Associates more, and 2 Honorary Associates less. In- 
cluding Licentiates, their roll now numbered 4,632 Mem- 
bers. He thought that a very rei^pectable roll, showing 
as it did the increasing importance of the Institute ; he 
only hoped that from the class of Licentiates they should 
find, as they had already found to some extent, the 
class of Fellowship enhanced. With regard to the Board 
of Architectural Education, they were evidently doing 
good work, though the Report did not vouchsafe them 
too much information. As to the Literature Com- 
mittee and the Librarian’s Report, he should like to re- 
mark upon the number of foreign books bought in pro- 
portion to the number of English books. Amongst the 
books purchased there were nine foreign and only six 
English books. Ought the Literature Committee to 
sanction an expenditure on foreign books so largely out of 
proportion to the English ? He had no doubt the foreign 
books were of value, but he thought they might, with ad- 
vantage to the Institute, spend more money on Enghsh 
books than on foreign books, unless the lattei were of some 
special use and value. The Library statistics were again 
satisfactory. This year there was a total of day attend- 
ances of 3,548, as against 3,594 last year ; the evening 
attendances were 2,198 this year, as against 1,960 last year ; 
and of the books lent there were 3,475, as against 3,786 
last year. There was no doubt that their Library was of 
great value, and they would all agree that every possible 
assistance was given them by the Librarian ; if one wanted 
a book in connection with any particular subject, Mr. 
Dircks was always at hand to give them the information 
they were in need of. With regard to the Practice Stand- 
inii Committee, he was in a peculiar position. He was a 
member of that Committee, but he had some little adverse 
criticism to pass on their procedure. The Practice Com- 
mittee seemed to be under the impression that they were 
a sort of secret committee, and that not a word should 
be uttered of the .subjects brought before them. His 
opinion was that the Practice Committee, like all the 
other C’ommittee.N of the Institute, had been cun.stituted 
for the benefit of the whole body of Members, and the 
more information they could convey to tho.^e among 
them who were not able to attend their meetings, the 
better for the whole body who contributed to their 
financial success. W’^hat reason could there be for not 
setting forth in the Report some of the subjects which had 
been brought before them ? It was of vital interest to 
Members to know what were the troubles of their pro- 
fe-isional brethren throughout the country. They wrote 
and asked the Committee what was the proper procedure 
and what they should do in certain events, and the Com- 
mittee gave their considered advice. But in this Report 
no information could be found on the various questions 
referred to them. Why should not the Practice Committee 
give an outline of the ca^es which had been before them ? 
They mirst. of course, omit all names, and ca^es which were 
^siih judice, but they could give Members ."ome useful in- 
formation as to the difficulties which beset the profession, 
and the pits into which architects might fall if they did 
not strictly regard the conditions of contract, and so on. 
Ho submitted that it was the duty of the Practice Com- 
mittee to bring before the Annual Meeting an outline of the 
cases they had had to deal with, omitting names, and that 
they should in this way give some valuable hints to the 
younger members of the profession as to the matters they 
should avoid and the matters to which they should pay 
particular attention. That was the criticism he had to pass 
on his own Committee, and he was in a minority of one 
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when he asked that more information should be given in 
their Report. Coming to the Science Committee's Report, 
they would find that reference was very properly made to 
defective roofing tiles. He thought they were right in 
taking up that matter, and he suggested they should add 
defective Fletton bricks, \\hich also required attention as 
to their use and character. The Science Committee had 
also stepped in with regard to the L.C.C. drainage by- 
laws, and were about to perform a very useful work. 
Under the Public Health Act. if one altered the position 
of a lavatory, of a water-closet, or a sink, although the 
same permanent waste was retained, ])lans, elevations, 
and particulars had to be furnished. In the Hampstead 
Borough Council, after having conferred with the twenty- 
eight Borough Councils in London as to what their 
procedure was with regard to this section of the Public 
Health Act, he had succeeded in findmg that Hamj)- 
''tead and one other borough — Bermondsey, he believed — 
w^ere the only tw^o wLich insisted upon the preparation of 
plans and particulars wdien a lavatory, Ac., was removed. 
The Committee, he thought, were tahing proper steps in 
trying to remove those dilRculties wLich stand in the way 
of architects and others throughout London. He also 
thought that the Science C’ommittee might have paid a 
little more attention to the question of dry rot. They re- 
ferred to the prevention of disease, and the impregnation of 
preservatives in building timber, but they miLdit lun e paid 
more attention to diy rot as afiecting the responsibilities 
of the architect. The importance of thi.'s subject had 
been shown in two or three ca.'?es in 'wliich he had been 
concerned recently. The tests of the \veatheriim pro- 
perties of several kinds of building stones were referred 
to in the Report, and he thought the Science Committee 
wxTe doing excellent 'work in taking up this matter. 
Coming to the Report of the Honorary Auditors, para- 
graph 2 stated as follows : " It is with satisfaction that 
we refer to the Revenue Account, which '^hows a surjjhis nf 
■£3,76.3 3i\ Id., in place of the large deficit of last year. 
That paragraph would be read with intense satisfaction. 
A little further down there w'as a paragraph referring to 
additional expenditure on examinations, insurance, 
salaries, grant to the approved Society under National 
Insurance, intere^t on overdraft, Ac, It had been a great 
pleasure to him, as a member of the Finance Committee, to 
be one of those w'ho rec(»mmended an addition to the 
salaries of the officers. He said with the greatest ]>osMb}e 
pleasure that the recommendations they had made for the 
increases in salaries wT‘ro unanimous, and the President 
that afternoon, in Council, took the opportunity of em- 
phasising in verv strong terms that one recompen>e they 
could make for all the efforts and for all the work of 
their officers w^as to increase their salaries. It would be 
realised that the w'ork of the Institute had considetably 
increased ; and he should he supported by all the members 
of the Council wLen he said that every official in the employ 
of the Roval Institute did his best in furtherance of the 
interests of the Institute. In making these few^ remarks he 
had only cursorily glanced through the Report : he left it 
to others to pass those criticisms which it had been his 
delight to pass in the years gone by. But as a member of 
Council he could now' say that "the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects was on the road to being a most im- 
portant body, representative of Architecture in its best 
sense, and representing it all over the Kingdom. And ho 
would further say that wUen they had paid off the Archi- 
tectural Union Company, and when they had cleared off 
the expense involved in the alteraticms of their premises, 
they should be on a perfectly sound basis, with an improv(‘d 
capital, and, he hoped, with a considerable addition of 
name«5 to the already fine roll of membership of the Royal 
Institute. 

Mr. Edw'IX T. Halt. [F.]. in supporting the motion for 
the adoption of the Re])ort. said that for the first time for 
many years he had hafl no hand in its preparation, and 


therefore could speak from a detached point of view. He 
congratulated the Institute very much on the Report. 
But first he w'ould refer to the obituary, because there 
w'ere names of many old friends there, and they ought not 
to pass them over w'ithoiit a little closer reference to them 
than had already been made. The sad loss of Mr. William 
Flockhart was a grievous blow to them : a man genial 
and happy in temperament, an artist to his finger tips, a 
draughtsman of exceptional merit, and withal a right - 
dow'n good fellow' : he w'as sure they all regretted in- 
tensely that the}" had lost him. There was another old 
friend whom they had not seen there lately — viz., George 
Grayson, of Liverpool w'ho in his time did yeoman serAuce 
for and Avas a A*ery able supi)orter of the Institute. Their 
friend. I’Anson, Avhose father was a Past President and 
one of his (Mr. Halls) oldest friends, was one among the de- 
ceased. Sir Jolm Taylor, too, a man of most sympathetic 
and charming character, and always a loyal Mipporter of 
the Institute. Then there Avas Thomas Henry Watson, 
a Prizeman of the Institute, and a A'cry able man in many 
Avays. Passing from these, he should like to congratulate 
the Institute on having selected their Prerident lor the 
Royal Gold Medal. Mr. Blomlield, Avliom lie had had the 
honour of knowing a great many years, Avas a quite ideal 
Pre-^ident, a gentleman, a isportMnan and a real good 
fellow', as w'ell as a scholar, a man Avho took a fir.st in 
He Avas a man of wTiom they Avore A'cry proud. 
They Avere all delighted that he should be the recipient of 
the Gold Medal. He should like to congratulate the 
Institute on the great accession to its numbers. Those 
who took an actiA'e interest in the scheme for bringing 
under the aesis of the Institute all the practising architects 
in Great Britain had a great fight in order to get this third 
class, the Licentiates, created. They hoped that they 
should set at least a thousand ; some of them imagined 
they might get two thousand, and he Avas pleased to see 
that tlie number was Avell oA’cr tAvo thousand. That 
meant a mvat deal to the Institute, because it meant 
that they had these men in sympathy with the aims of the 
Institute. They asked the Licentiates to support and 
uphold the ideals for w'hich the Institute had for so 
many years been figlitinu. They Avere glad to w'elcome 
them. They belicA'ed they Avould be loyal Members 
and that they would be Avorthily associated with the 
Institute. Their inclusion in the ranks of the Institute 
was all for tlie advancement of the great profe.ssion of 
Avhich they w'ere so proud. Referring to the Board of 
Professional Defence, there was no set Report from it ; 
but there Averc a fcAv w ords which said tliat tliey had *' con- 
sideretl applications from scA'cral Tlembers Avith regard to 
ca-es iuA'oiving leual considerations, and had given their 
advice to these* Members.*’ He had the honour of being 
Chairman of that Board of Professional Defence, and he 
should like to explain to the Members Avhat its business 
A\as. It did not mean that they should always fight the 
})attle>— that is to say, pay the costs — of architects engaged 
in litigation. That w'ould he too A'ast a project ; it would 
mean many thousands a year, and they had no funds for 
that purpose. But the principle underlying the Board Avas 
this : that if there was any g^’^^at finest ion of principle 
iiivolA'ctl. then the Board of Defence Avould adA'ise the 
Council to support that principle. It Avould be seen that 
there was a great distinction between that and merely 
fighting to defend a man Avho Avas attacked, or supporting 
a man Avhen he w'as attacking. Architects must, of course, 
take their oAvn respon nihility : every per.son must do that ; 
but the Board tried to giA'e the best adAice they could to 
any architect who came for achfice. And in many cases 
he was glad to say they had preA'onted litigation, and had 
show'n Avhat they hoped to be the wise course for the archi- 
tect to adopt in the particular case laid before them. Ht‘ 
should like to draw attention to the Henry JarA'is Bequest, 
because that was a A'ery important matter. The Institute, 
as they knew, had had a large sum of money left to it, and 
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a Committee oa which he had the honour to serve for a 
long time coU'^idered what was best to do with the money. 
In the end the new British School at Rome had been sup- 
ported, and almost started, by the action of the Institute. 
The Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 were 
givdng a Scholarship which would be the blue ribbon of 
Architectural Scholarships, and the Henry Jarvis Travel- 
ling Studentship of £20U a year, tenable for two years, was 
given by the Institute. This was the nucleus of a great 
school in Rome which they hoped would redound to the 
honour and credit of British architecture. With regard to 
the Examinations he would say httle ; they were very 
satisfactory ; but there was one thing that he was pleased 
to see, and that was that the Exhibition of Drawings at 
the Institute had been visited by no fewer than 1,400 
persons. These were not all architects, and it was a good 
thing to know that the public were taking more interest 
in these Exhibitions. It would be a great thing when the 
public had been so educated as to appreciate architecture, 
becau-^e when that took place architecture would go for- 
ward with greater strength, as it would have a sym- 
pathetic public to deal with. With regard to the Sessional 
papers, they had had some very interesting papers, amongst 
them one on Canadian Architecture. It was delightful 
to them to know that their friends in Canada looked for in- 
spiration to the Old Country, and regarded with sympathy 
and fraternal a flection this great British Institute a^ the 
standard up to which they should try and work. He was 
glad to see that the Institute was extending its grants in re- 
search matters, a small grant having been made to the 
British School of Archdoology in Egypt. With regard to 
the Board of Architectural Education, he need not tell them 
that that was a very important Board, which was formed 
of many distinguished members of the Institute, and it was a 
great pleasure to see that the attendance on that Board was 
always laige, showing that men were giving their services 
gratuitously with the object of improving architectural 
education. The standard of education was rising from 
year to year ; and soing through the students’ work at 
their annual exlubition, they were delighted to see that it 
attained so high a standard. With regard to the Art 
Ojinmittee. everything that that Committee had taken up 
had been of interest to the profession. Referring to the 
Practice Committee, whose procedure in one respect Mr. 
W oodward had criticised, he could understand that there 
were coiitideiitial <|uestions very often submitted to that 
(JommittrM*. ,iud it was rather dithcult to uive particulars, 
even thdUuh withholding names, without the facts being 
lecogm-ed l)y both sides — that is, sometimes by the side 
which wa- po--ibly inimical to the practising'architect. 
So there were two sides ev-en to that (question. Hi* 
noticed that the revision of the conditions of contract was to 
be broiiuht up for consideration. There were minv points 
naturally m those conditions winch had to be brought up 
to date, and they must be amended from time to time as 
the law advance I and fresh judgments were given. With 
ri'gardtothc pojtion of sub-contractors, the P^eport stati*s : 

A deputation from the Coiifedcraterl National Association 
of M istcr Pla-terer-. Plumb n s and ^Slaters was received by 
the (.‘om nut tee at a Special 5 b *e ting, when the deputation 
pointed out the diflicuUies of sub-contractors, especially 
tlio-'(‘ who are not recognised by the main contract, and 
advijcated direct contracts with each trade. The ques- 
tions rai-ed are still under consideration.’’ He hoped these 
questions would be taken very carefully into consideration, 
and th-it the Committee would not listen to the suggestion 
that direct contracts should be made with each trade. In 
the North of England and in Scotland that was very 
romrnuu. But they might take it fr.nn him that where 
it did oceur, they practically couhl never fix the time for 
the finishing of their contract. Each contractor, if he 
was distmct, was under an obligation only to his employer, 
and there was always the danger that if one of them Vas 
behind, the other contractors who were retarded by him 


would have the opportunity of bringing actions for damages 
against the client, and they would practically always win. 
It was only by, as it were, common consent that such con- 
tractors did not bring actions, because they were afraid 
that they might be in the wrong street on the next occa- 
sion. He would give an illustration of how it worked. 
Some years ago he was doing in the North of England a 
very large job, over £200,000, and he advised the Commit- 
tee who had charge of the matter to take tenders from one 
contractor, and not to have the common practice of the cUs- 
trict — namely, separate contracts. The Committee, in- 
fluenced by his advice, unanimously recommended the 
Corporation to adopt that course. But the local contrac- 
tors were too strong, and in the Corporation they got an 
adverse vote, and accordingly orders were given to take 
tenders from separate trades for each part of the work, 
contrary to the advice of the Town Clerk and of the Com- 
mittee. As a last resource, he said : Will you persuade 
the Corporation to let us do both, to take the tenders on the 
lines I have recommended, and take the separate contract 
tenders too ? ” The result was that the one contract for 
the whole was 25 per cent, lower than the sum of the 
lowest tenders for the separate trades. So that his cUents 
scored, he saved himself and his clients a great deal of 
trouble, and the result was that they brought out the con- 
tract with a saving of £2,000, and completed it to the date 
of the contract, which they never could have done under 
the other s 3 ^stem. Therefore he hoped that the Practice 
Committee would give no sort of favourable consideration 
to the case which had been presented by sub-contractors. 
Of course it was in the interests of the sub-contractor to 
have that role, but it was not in the interest of the client, 
and he was certain it was not in the interest of the architect. 
Turning to the Report of the Science Committee, he 
noticed that they were taking some action with regard to 
dry rut. That was of great importance. There had been 
several actions against architects in connection with dry 
rot, and in most of those cases the architects had lost the 
day. He believed it was simply because the Court had not 
been properly informed, and that it was as reasonable to 
hold the architect responsible for scarlet fever breaking out 
in a house as it was to hold him responsible for dry rot 
breaking out. It was often imported with the timber, 
and no one should be held responsible for that. But it did 
make architects take certain precautions, and it might be of 
interest to them to knuvv that he never used timber in his 
buildings now unless ii * had had it previously washed with 
two coats of corrosive sublimate, which was a germ-killer. 
He thought that if that were always done they would pro- 
bably be free of the dinger of dry rot. But it must not be 
done m *rely superficially ; and it must be done before the 
roofing boards were put on, otherwise where the boards 
overlapped the rafters there was no impregnation, and 
con-^equently no protection. It had recently fallen to his 
lot to take out the whole of the timber of a large public 
building which was erected only eight years ago, but which 
was eaten away with dry rot from end to end. It was not 
one of his buildings, but he had had to take out the whole of 
the timber. That would show the grave danger the oc- 
currence of dry rot was to architects, and how important it 
was that they should be careful about it. With regard to 
the Town Planning Committee, that Committee was doing 
very useful work, and work which was bein" done by several 
other public bodies in the country. And it wanted very 
careful handling, because the problem dealt with was very 
vast. He happened to be a member of the Committee of 
two other big Town Plannms: aflairs, the National Town 
Planning Association and the London Society, which were 
aho dealing with the same subject. This main arterial 
road question was one of the gravest difficulty. There 
were forty Local Authorities which were related to Greater 
London, and naturally each one, as the guardians of the 
rates in each one, wanted to plan their particular districts 
with the view to the interests of the ratepayers of that 
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district. But it was of primary importance that the main 
arterial roads should be laid down, and that aU the schemes 
of these Local Authorities should be co-ordinated to suit 
those ; otherwise it would be found impossible to make 
great arterial roads from London if each Authority worked 
on its own. That was a grave problem. He had attended 
their meetings, and those public bodies were all sympathetic 
and desirous of doing their best. It was one of the greatest 
problems which would face any of the central bodies 
who were dealing with this subject when they had to de- 
termine on these arterial roads and get the Local Authori- 
ties to work in harmony. Turning to the Report of the 
Honorary Auditors, it was a great gratification to see that 
there was a surplus balance of £3,763. It was satisfactory 
to think that all the big undertakings they had launched 
a few years ago had been so successful. They had in- 
creased their numbers, they had increased their income, 
they had increased their premises, they had loomed larger 
in the eye of the public, and it had all resulted in a great 
financial improvement to the Institute. He hoped the 
improvement might long continue ; he believed it would, 
with men working together as they did for the good of the 
profession, although he believed that was not the first con- 
sideration, but for the good of architecture and for the 
greatness of their country. He thought that as long as 
they did that they would deserve success, and would at- 
tain success. 

Mr. Edmttn'D Wimpeeis [^.] said it was a good many 
years — he was ashamed to say how many— since he at- 
tended an Annual Meeting of the Institute. He had come 
dowm that evening because there was one matter in the 
Annual Report to which he did not think they attached 
sufficient importance. He had the privilege, when an 
Associate Member of Council, of initiating the Board of 
Professional Defence. There were only three lines in the 
Report dealing with the work of this Board for the past 
year. They had given advice, and their Members might 
almost say, Thank you for nothing. It seemed to him that 
at present the Royal Institute of British Architects left 
something undone which it, or some other body, should do 
for the profession, and that if it were out of their power to 
undertake the legal defence of Members as an Institute, the 
sooner they created some body, either within their borders 
or just outside their borders, which could take up the cud- 
gels, and say, “ Hands off ! — if you tackle an individual you 
tackle the crowd ” — the sooner they set about the creation 
of such a body as that the better. If the Institute was at 
present impotent in the matter of legal defence, and if 
their Charter gave them no right as an Institute to take 
up the cudgels, and if nothing more could be done than for 
one or two dignified gentlemen to go into the Law Courts 
and give evidence on behalf of Members, it seemed to him 
it was high time that some fighting force was created in or 
outside the Institute to carry matters further. Some body, 
such as other professions had, should be created, armed 
with funds, provided possibly gratuitously, or by a levy, 
so that there should be a guarantee fund of some sort, and 
then when the Board of Professional Defence had gone 
through the reports of the case, and reported to the Council 
that it was a case where professional integrity was guaran- 
teed, funds w'ould be forthcoming to take up the cudgels 
and enter the lists as a body, and not an individual. 

Mr. H. Hardwick E Lakgston said he did not think that 
they were benefited by the elevation of their friend ilr. 
Woodward to a seat on the Council. He used to make an 
excellent speech and attack the Report always from the 
front. But he seemed to have outgrown his self-imposed 
honourable task. He hoped the mantle he had cast ofi 
would be taken on by one of the younger men, and that 
they should have some new fiie put into the speeches, foi 
it was now' trikingiy absent from the speeches of their old 
friend. He w’anted to ask the Council a question about a 
paragraph on page 42, headed Professional Conduct. It said : 
Two Membeis who took part in competitions which had 


been publicly vetoed by the Council have been expelled 
under By-law 25.” That should be, under By-laws 24 and 
25.** That he thought w'as a very drastic action to take. 
It W'as a very grave matter for a body such as the Royal 
Institute to expel tw'O Members. For what ? Because 
they took part in a competition w hicb the Council did not 
approve of. He took exception to the word “ veto.” 
The Charter granted no veto to the Council. The By-la W’S 
gave no veto w'hatever. By-la w' 24 said : “ Any Member 
or Licentiate who may be convicted of felony shall, ipso 
facto, cease to be a 5Iember or licentiate of the Royal 
Institute.” But if they cast out Members they ought to be 
able to give some piuper explanation for such action. 
Here w'ere two members of the profession whom they had 
found good enough to elect as Members, and who had the 
pluck to say, “ In spite of the Council having con- 
demned this competition we shall go in for it." To sav 
that this was a case for expulsion was carrying things too 
far, and they were acting ultra vues in expelling them. 
Members ought to be told what it was that caused the 
Council to veto a competition. They were entitled to an 
explanation, and he hoped that explanaticn would be 
forthcoming before the Repoil was passed. Tinning to 
page 44, in respect to Official Architecture, they did not 
know' yet what Official Architecture was. Did they want 
a sort of stereotyped front aiw'ays shown on a building 
which happened to be for official puipcses ? Was it a 
new' Order they would create ? He hoped the Council 
would enlighten them on tliis point. (.5n page 45, in the 
Report of the Art Standing Committee, was the paragra])h : 

" Attention having been drawn to a report that the fine 
w'ooden staircase at Cromwell House, Highgatc. was to 
be removed, the Committee ascertained from the National 
Trust that having been in communication with the (h-eat 
Ormond Street Hospital (the owneis of the property), an 
assurance had been given by them that no steps would 
be taken as to its disposal without letting the Art Com- 
mittee know.” And theic it stopped. What were the 
Art Committee going to do ? Were they to hear nothing 
more about it t Would it be put into an Auctioneer’s 
Sale Catalogue that there was a Cromwellian staircase, a 
rare specimen, for sale, in parts or in its entirety, and so 
on ? The Art Committee did not tell them whether thev 
W'ere going to preserve it or have it preserved in seme jdaee 
where it could be seen. Then at the bottom of the page 
the Art Committee stateel that ” it wculd be an assistanee 
to them if architects and others w'ould kindly inform the 
Honorary Secretary eif the Committee whenever any 
matter likely to recjuire its action came to their know^ 
ledge.” That meant, he supposed, that the Art Committee 
would take some steps to jn event vandalism — at any rate, 
he w'ould assume that. But vandalism had hcerr com- 
mitted in many cases by architects. He was near 
Bletchley recently Icokiiig at an ancient chuicli at Little 
Horwood which w'as being restored. It wa*? in the hands 
of architects, men hearing w ell-known names in arcliitecture, 
and in the vicarage garden thev were holding a bazaar 
to raise funds to pay for this church to he “ restoied ” (?) 
He went into the church to see what was being done 
under the legis of the architects. A fifteenth-century 
window', the external jambs of which were in perfect 
order and showed no sign of decay except at the edge, 
W'as being chopped straight dow'n, and the moulding was 
being altered from the pringing to the cill. He was told 
that the architects ordered it to he done so. He saw the 
vicar and told him that the workmen were taking the face 
off the quoins, and he sard he would write to the aix-hitects. 
Another instance. He was having a ramble through 
Suffolk in 1908, and, getting to Stowmarket, he visited the 
ancient church, a splendid old Imilding. Walking iciind 
to the outside close to the north porch, he found work- 
men engaged in making deep excavations quite regardless 
of the bottom of the north aisle and its foundations. In 
addition, they were digging straight underneath the cast 
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\^aU ot the north poich. and had come through underneath 
the foundations and up through the floor of the porch uith 
an IS-inch s(jaare brick chimney in front of some good 
openincrs at the aide ot the wall, and then straight up 
thiough the root, A skull and bones were lying about a^if 
they were nothing. The men told him they were putting 
in a heating apparatus. He went to the vicarage, and told 
the vicar about it and that if he \\ anted advice he would 
give it for nothing, but begged him not to destroy the 
churc h. The vicar seemed quite unmoved at the destruction 
that was going on. So he i Mr. Langston) told him that if he 
had regard for the venerable fabric he ought to get the work 
done under professional guidance. The ^icar simply gave 
him the cold -houlder, so he left him. Another instance. 
The church at Althorne, in E'^sex, wa^., he found at a visit 
to that locality in 1880, condemned to total demolition 
by two architects, one of whom, now deceased, was a 
President of the Institute. He was permitted, however, 
after making great efforts, to save that church from de- 
struction ; it was restored, and in use as formerly. The pro- 
fession, as well as the public, ought to have some informa- 
tion as to what they j?hould communicate to the Institute, 
and through the Institute to the Art Committee, so that 
steps might be taken. The'>e men in Holy (Jrders were 
I'oilly the trustees of these ancient buildings, which repre- 
sented many chapters in the Stone history of the country, 
ami which ought to be preserved. Thciefore, it would be 
a great help if the custodians of the-'C buildings could be 
told what ought to be done. In the event of anything 
requiring to be done to these old ehui dies, without seeking 
to be paid for it, they could oiler their advice as to how it 
should he carried out, and what should be preserved. He 
noticed that By-law .32, giving the functions oi the Stand- 
ing ( ’ornmittees. did not diffeientiate lietween the Practice 
Committee, the Science r3)mmittee, the Art C’ommittee, or 
anything eBe ; it says : “The functions of the Standing 
(dmmittee-. shilibe to consider and in\ estigate any subject 
appeitaining to the Imanches of the ])rofession of architec- 
ture with which they aie i'e^})ectively entrusted.’’ How 
could they ('xpeet the jiuldie t(j undeistand that without 
<lcfiuition '' He would mo\e that it be considered by the 
('oun 'll that -.ome kind of instiuction, or statement of fact, 
(u '-uggc'-tuui, la* given in the Kalexdar as to what the 
rc'.jie^'tive diitu*-, of the Tommittt'es were, so that when a 
knotty que-tion came up one could w hich Committer 
it should go to. 

I’m: Cli\ni\rvv jiointed out that tliat could not be taken 
H" an amendment to the Hejajit. 

.Mr. Lax(;stux ^aid lie would ftubmit it a .*3 a recommenda- 
tion, He hoped an an-^wer would b(* giv'en about the 
.staircase reterred to, and about By -law's 24 and 2.3, and he 
should like an answer and ^oim* elucidation on the point ot 
Profe^-tioiial ( 3 induct, to why those two Members should 
have been ex])t*lk‘d, and what the point wa^ against them, 
and what wa^ the objection to the competition. 

Mr. \V. Hi:xkv Whitk [F.] ^aid it would In* nitejc'^ting to 
know whether Mr. Langston reportefl tho>e easrs to the 
Art C’emmittee -^o that they might get into communication 
with the eimtoduum and prevtuit the defacement of these 
ancient building-. It wa- only wh(*n Member- of the In- 
stitute brought forward tlie-e matter- that the various 
ConimittM*- < ould do any good. I’he (’ommittee would 
have been only too ])I(‘a-ed to eon-ider the cases 
Mr. Lang-ton ha<l mentinnerl. With reference to Mr, 
Winiperi-''* -p-eecli, lu* hoped s«)m(*thing would b(* done with 
regard to the form-ition of a Profe--ional Defence Fuml. 
It was perfei tly obvi<uis that until they got jiow'der and 
shot they rould not etfeetivcly do battle with the enemy, 
and he would -ugge-t that something by way of a levy 
.-hould be made m order to establi-h the* nucleus of a 
Proft‘-sional Defence Fund. It might be po--ible to 
make it a i ondition that no Member should be entitled 
to benefit from that fiinrl unle.-s he sub-cribed to it. 
It woiiid be j) i-dble to create a con-iderable fund by 


voluntary subscription on the part of aU. Another 
matter he wnuld draw attention to was the Schedule 
of Charges. This had been before the Practice Com- 
mittee, the Council, and Sub-Committees of the Council, 
and finally a Report had been made, and a draft 
Schedule presented to Members. The importance of that 
being got through this Session w'as very grave. He hoped 
that when it came before the meeting on the 19th of May 
that Members would turn up in full force, and that they 
should be able to carry the Schedule through, particularly 
for this reason : that the Registration Committee had been 
working very hard all the Session, and had produced some- 
thing which he believed would be shortly before them ; for 
if they w'ere to have registration they ought certainly to 
settle their Schedule of Charges first, and they wmuld be 
wasting a w'hole year if they did not get it through this 
Session. He urged that very strongly upon Members. He 
thought Mr. Hall had dealt with Mr. Woodw^ard’s question 
as to the Practice Committee, and he w'as sure the Com- 
mittee wmuld be walling to give ail the information possible 
w'hich would be of use to Members. But most of the points 
which cropped up were confidential in nature, and it would 
be impossible to put it other than in the w'ay that it had 
been jiut for the benefit of Members. 

Mr. K. Gammell [A.] &aid he had stayed for the Meeting 
that evening primarily because he w'anted to supiTort such a 
suggestion as that put forward by Mr. Wimperis for the es- 
tablishment of a Professional Defence Fund. He hoped it 
w'ould be possible, by giving formal notice, for that matter 
to be dealt with in the form of some resolution at the next 
Business Meeting. He did not know" how it could be put 
into words w'hich would be practicable, but it had been a 
matter between Mr. Wimperis and himself as to wLieh of 
them should bring this matter uf). Mr, Wimperis had liad 
it at heart for many years, and he (Mr. Gammell) had felt 
so deeply about it that he w'aiited to ventilate the matter. 
Mr. Wimperii? had told him that he wished to raise the 
matter at the Annual Meeting, and if any formal resolution 
W'ere proposed it w'as his (Mr. liammeirs) intention to 
second it. He saw', however, that it w'as not possible to do 
so that evening. But w’ouid it not be possible to raise a 
question of this sort by gi\’ing notice to the Members, to see 
if something could be done to guard them for the future '! 
If so, he w'oiild give formal notice that evening, or Mr. 
Wimperis w'ould give it himself ; so that they could go 
into the matter thoroughly, and have this question on 
which they felt so dp(*ply openeil up. 

The Chairman : Let me say at once that that notice is 
quite in order, and 1 regard the matter as being of such a 
serious and urgent nature tliat even if it were not quite in 
order, I should do my be-t to bring it into line somehow'. 

Mr. Maurk E B. Adams [E.J said he was entirely in 
accord with <“ very thing Mr. Wimperi- had said. AVhat 
had alw'ays struck him w ith regard to questions before the 
(’ourts W'as that while they had men, sometimes leading 
members of the profession, coming forward to give their 
services in suppnrt of a brother architect in trouble, they 
w'ould find certain Members perhaps only too ready to 
give evidence in the contrary din‘ction. Personally he 
W'ould be the last to wish to preclude such cases from 
being fully inquired into on their merits, particularly 
where an architect had been blamew'orthy, thereby being 
likely to injure his fellow' -. raft in tin* eyes of the public: 
but in the course of hi- busine.-s he had been into Court- 
very often, and he had heard evhleme given which could 
only be described a- deplorable. Ht* thought architect- 
.should hold together, and if they were to get a fund — 
and he thought they should try to -tart one — to make it 
possilJe to defend a man when he was being attacked 
unfairly, they should see that such a co-ordinated defence 
was not checkmated by individuals coming forward an<l 
tendering doubtful evidence such as no member of then- 
profession should be prepared to do. With regard to 
Mr. Woodward - remarks a- to the relatively large number 
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of foreign books compared with English books purchased 
for the Library, he suggested that that diSerence arose 
largely from the fact that English books were presented 
to the Institute, whereas the foreign books had probably 
to be purchased. With reference to what Mr, Langston 
said, was there not a paper already published by the 
Institute advising people what to do in matters of restora- 
tion '? But until the Committee was aware of what was 
going on in any particular instance he did not see how they 
could act. If Mr. Langston in travelling about came upon 
anything of that kind, he should put himself into com- 
munication -with the Archdeacon of that part of the dio- 
cese. He would then probably find that he might get 
some asdstance which the vicar, or those who were imme- 
diately responsible for objectionable alterations, w'ould 
not be inchned to give him. 

The Chairmax : There is a Paper published by the 
Institute called Hints to Workmen Engaged on 
Kepairs and Restorations of Ancient Buildings.'’ This 
Paper can be obtained at the Institute at the price of 6c?, 

Mr. LanCtSTOX : That is the reason it is not obtained, 
because of its price. You should give it away. 

Mr. E. Greexop [F.J said in regard to Mr. Langston's 
suggestion that the power of expelling a Member who had 
been guilty of misconduct should not remain in the hands 
<jf the Council, that the only alternative would be to 
have a list of offences made out, upon committal of any 
of Avhich the Member would, ipso facto^ cease to be a 
Member. But that was against the intere'5ts of Members, 
because now the Council had discretionary power given 
them, NO that if a Member made a miNtake it could be 
inL|Uired into and the Member be given another chance if 
it were found that there were extenuating circumstanccN. 
They would lose that if there were a list of offences. 
With regard to Mr. IVoodward, he, too, regretted that 
he was on the Council, because he misled the genial smile 
they used to have from Mr. Woodward after having put 
fifty critical questions on the Report in past years, and 
getting no amvv'er whatever. He was perfectly satisfied 
ulthoimh no answer was given, and nobody w^as thew^orse, 
and everybody .seemed more pleased. He felt very strongly 
about tile points raised by Mr. Wim])eris- In om* of 
the mO’^t tlairrant cases they had had, \vhere a firm was 
attacked, and suffered so much that they went into bank- 
ruptcy, one of the members dying in coiisetpieiice of 
the worrv, he wms assured by the survivirnr partner that 
they appealed to the Institute to help them, and that 
Hie mere expre.ssion of opinion the Institute at a time 
bfff'ori* the action was broimht w'ould have had such a 
moral effect that the action w'ould not have been proceeded 
With. Jf the Institute were to have a fund — he did not 
i*are if it was a .small one or a large one — the mere know- 
ledge that there w'as a fund for such a purpo-.e would 
have such a moral effect that often they would not have 
to spend any of it, and yet they would attain their eml. 
^riiert* was another point ; he notieed that in the estimate 
for the forthcoming year there seemed to be a general 
iiHffhod of adding on a considerable percentage to the 
probable expenditure, he presumed in order to get a 
larger balance at the end of the year compared with what 
was put forward as likely. And he notiee(l that the 
Examination fees w’ere calculated to come to £1,60J», 
considerably less than tins year, and that tht*y were to 
•^peiul a good deal more in earning them. And again, 
thi*ir tii*e uisuraiiee was to cost double next year e(unpared 
with this year. He thought that reipiired some explaiia 
tion. He hopeil that instead of having a balance (>f 
1 1,600 luxt year, they would get a surplus of sonudhing 
like that of tht‘ ])r€\seut year, discoimtmg the large e-ti- 
inates wdiieh had been put forward. 

Mr. Alax E. Muxbv [/’.], (’ban man ot the Science 
Standing Gonimitti'c. said he lio]H‘d Hr. Woodw^ard would 
ha\e criticised their work in a much more torrnidalih' way 
than he had done. The Science Committee in one way 


differed from other Committees in that its w'ork could not 
be effectively carried on without a certain amount of funds. 
He heard a story of two Members of the Institute who weie 
dining at a restaurant the other clay in close proximity to 
a member of the Science Committee, and one Member w'as 
saying to the other wdiat a shame it was that the Science 
Committee got a great deal of the funds of the Institute, 
and spent them in a reckless manner, to the detriment of 
other causes. He did not know' any grounds for so extra- 
ordinary a statement ; the Committee had to go to the Coun- 
cil for every penny they w anted, and very few pennies they 
got ; and he would say, as retiiing Chairman ot the Science 
Committee, that if they wanted that Committee to do good 
w'ork — and there w'as a tremendous amount of w'ork to be 
done — a certain sum must be allocated, not necessarily to 
be spent directly by the Science Co in nut tee, but to be 
under the control, through the proper channels, of that 
Committee, .so that matters connected wdth materials might 
be investigated. They had at present before them the 
({uestion of timber, w'hich he hoped had the sympathetic 
interest of everybody, because it w as very important. They 
saw' by the Report that it had had the sympathetic inteiest 
ot the Tteasury, and ot the Office ot IVoods under the 
Board of Agriculture. Negotiations were proceeding there, 
though he did nut think it would be projierfor him to make 
a further statement then. But if the Institute could see its 
w'ay, at a later date perhaps, as their finances improved, 
to allocate a certain amount of money to specific rescai'ches 
on problems connected w'ith materials which v, eie of im])or- 
tance to architecture, much service would be done and 
litigation w'ould be often prevented, and probalily scientitie 
institutions would be willing to advance funds them->elves 
to help such researches. 

Mr. \\ . R, Havtdge [d.] said they would all agree with 
Mr. Munby that the cause of science in connection with 
aichitecture wanted sujiporting, and he was certain that, 
w'lth the increased financial prosperity of the Institute, 
funds w’ould not be wanting. He was sure they would not 
grudg(> wise and reasonable expenditure toi woi-k on the 
lines advocated by Mr. ^lunby. He thought the great 
saving this year was laigely due to the (’ouiieil. which wa^ 
the body that ordered the ('xpenses, and which Memheis 
blamed if they spent too mucli. The saving w'as also due to 
the efficiency ot the officers, and the way in which they 
loyally Mpipoitial the Council in looking after the geneial 
expenditure and imjiroving the income of the Institute. 
The institute had saved on their la^t year's exjiendit uie 
something like a thousand [loumL. wdffch was a marvellou-^ 
siving wdien it was consideied that the wa*rk ol the Institute 
had so greatly increased. Ami the si\ing was not limited 
to one item ; it appeared in itmu after item. Tliett' wa-? a 
saving of f;3(U) on geneical printing, tlOO on general meet- 
ings. on housekee])ing. on advertisements, on 
general lejiairs, tloO on }ninting and iiinding, I'ffO on illim- 
trations. although the charactei of the Jotrxal had been 
kept up despite that r^conomy. He was >1110 thev did not 
waint to see the JoURXAL stinted, hut they should like to .--ee 
the ex[)enditurc wisely used. While im the ^ubjia *^ of the 
♦ToL'RXAl, he might point out. on the other side ot the ae- 
eouut, that they still gut only tl,(M)0 lor ad\ eitmement 
\ et tile cireiilation ot tlm JoruN'AL nou wm-* more than 
double w hat it w'as. He had no doubt that it would be 
])o--il>ie tor the ofhceis ot tlie Institute to try and rai'-e ilie 
imoiiie from that fpiartiu. Cn pi inting the Kalendar £110 
WMS saved, and on legal and accountant''' chaigesi220 wa^ 
sived. And the income had been increased, cjuite a})art 
from the dividend ot the Arehiteetural Union Companv. bv 
€1.200. For th^"* ordinary general income that wa^ a verv 
marvellous performance. The As^oeiate>' Mibsc i’ij)tiun-> 
had gone up €li)0,aiid tlie Licentiate's’ sulix.-rjption^ had in- 
crease<]. The E\amination receijits were €320 more, sale^ 
of ]}ul)li(*ations liad gone up €<)4, and the hire ot the 
(billenes i;:2o0. (‘omiiig to the greatest item ot all. the 
Aichitecturai Idiion ( ompany'^ "hare", lie had been search- 
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ing for infoimation in regard to the Architectural Union 
Company, Limited, and had asked many Membeis of the 
Institute, but until this evening he had no clear notion 
as to what this mysterious Company was. Some yeais 
back they passed resolutions to buy up the i-hares, and he 
imsgined they had heard the last of pajdng rent to the 
Company. Yet year after year they went on xDajung rent 
to the Company. It \^as il,740 this year, and the same 
last year, and "£1.335 for the year before. Last year the 
Institute got no dividend. This year it got£L0(>0. Rut 
that did not cover what they had paid to the Cempany 
since they took it ovei. ro there \\as a l alcnce 'cmevhcie. 
It was not shown in the accounts. He did not make any 
sutrtfestions of inaccuracy of the accounts, but he suggested 
that the authoiities ^^ho drew up these accounts should 
give them some suit of account now that the Institute 
owned the Company. The accounts and balance-sheet of 
the Company ought to be part of the Report. If the 
Company belonged to the Institute, vhy not wind it up 
promptly ? He did not know who tlie Hirectors of the 
Company \\ere. but theic were Uiicctois, and he would ask 
whether the Directors were paid or unpaid. Had the office 
of Secretary of the Company been abolished ? 

The Secretary : It has been abolished. The Company 
is in liquidation, and the Liquidator is present. The Direc- 
tors are unpaid. 

Mr. Davidge ; We ha\e paid £1,250 to the Secretary 
of the Company lor loss of his office. 

The Secretary : T hat was done some time ago. 

Hr. .Shepherd : I think it Mas not paid to the Secre- 
taiy of the Company; it Mas for other considciations as 
M'ell. I M'a= inff)rmed of that l)y the Liquidator last year. 

Mr. Davidge : I am sure M^e want the facts, and this is 
the opportunity to get the matter cleared up. I Mant a 
direct ansMer to that, M'hether the £1,250 has been paid. 
If that is so, it is sufficient. Are not at least seven sub- 
scribing members required for a limited company V Are 
there other shareholders than the Institute and the tM^o 
Trust Funds ? Further, are there any obstacle.-? noM', other 
than a mortgage of £4,000, to the Company being M'ound 
up immediately ? 

The f Tiairmax : I mTII ask Mr. Max Clarke, the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, to reply to these questions. 

Mr. Davidge : May I aDo ask the Liquidator to give us 
presently a rough notion Mhether the In:?titute is liable for 
further amounts other than this £4,000, M'hether there is a 
balance likely to come to the Jnstitut(», and M'hetlier it is 
possible for these three Directors to vote aM ay this money 
M'C have been looking forMard to, to .some imknoMii 
purpose? I soe that the Trust Funds have got so many 
shares, and they have received a dividend of £1 I 85 . per 
share. The Institute oMns a large number of shares, and 
the dividend Mould M'ork out at £1,070 G 5 ., but they have 
got £1,932 leaving £38 unaccounted for. I ask that 
the M'hole of the facts be put clearly before us. Another 
thing M'hich has been puzzling me for .some time is the 
Jarvis Fund. Mr. Hall my.stilied me still more by saying 
that the Jarvis Fund had been left to the Institute. Last 
year he Mas told that it M'as not left to the Institute but 
to trustees, that it Mas left for tM'o purposes, either for 
Travelling Seholar.ship.s or hm the Institute premi.ses. Nom^ 
the Imstitute apparently is going to give nr to vote some- 
thing for a scholars liip tenable at a school, presumably 
it is a Travelling Studentship. If not, Mill the Chairman 
of the Institute tell us M’hat it is ? There is a little point 
M'hich M’ants correcting on page 43. again.st Finance. 

The Finance and House Committee have given special 
attention to the subject during the past Se.ssion, and have 
submitted a report to the Council which Mill enable them to 
lay before the general body before the close of the Session 
a statemenc MUicli Mas mentioned by the President at the 
last Annual Meeting." That f-hould rea<l “the Bu?iine'-s 
Meeting of the 10th of June 1912.’' (Vol. xix, p 574.) 
What the President did say in .so many M'ord.s M'as that he 


would, before the close of the Session, issue the statement 
referred to in regard to the question of the representation 
of the Associates. On the 9th of IMarch 1912, the Presi- 
dent said the Council M ould consider it and report before the 
end of the Session. No doubt a report would be forthcoming 
soon, but it ought to have been included in the Annual Re- 
port. The Report on the finance, when it comes, should 
include not only the anomalies of this mysterious Company, 
but it should also include the possibilities and methods by 
which these great difficulties of the overdraft, etc., can be 
avoided in the future. You 'Will pardon me if I am out of 
order, but it seems to me that the Council rather exceeded 
their poM'ers in obtaining overdrafts last year lor con- 
siderably more than was authorised by the general body. 
And it seems to me that in this Report there should be 
mentioned the question of By-laM"S and the interpretation 
of the Council’s powers under them, so as to lay down 
the matter defimtely for the future. Then there is the 
question of Official Architecture. Mention is made of 
representatives of the Allied Societies, that representa- 
tives have been appointed to consider Official Architecture. 
Are there official architects on the Committee ? [Yes, 
several.] Are they inviting evidence from official archi- 
tects as M'ell ? [Y"es.] And reporting on the M'hole status 

of official architecture, architects, and architectural assist- 
ants ? [Y^es.] Thank you, that has done a good deal to 

clear aMay several of the points. I hope that when we 
get the proper valuation of property to which the Auditop 
refer we shall be able to do away with another anomaly in 
this balance-sheet- — the “ accumulated fund,” which may 
or may not represent the market value of this property. 
But whatever the result is on that point, I am certain the 
Institute has turned the corner, and 1 hope its position will 
improve steadily as the years go by. 

Mr. Wm. Wonxacott [A.], \Tce-Chairman of the Science 
Standing Committee, said that by some oversight there was 
no reference to the Forestry Conference in the Science Com- 
mittee's Report. The Council had sanctioned a joint con- 
ference M'ith the English Forestry Association, and ap- 
pointed four delegates, and he should not like the general 
body of Members to think that during the past year nothing 
had been done. He M'ould, therefore, suggest the addition 
of a brief paragraph recording that fact. At the foot of the 
Report should be added a note on the question of the 
specification for timber. After a meeting with the Insti- 
tute of Builders and leading representatives of the Timber 
Trade, the Committee had put forMard a suggestion to the 
Council, in whose hands the matter at present remained. 

Mr. Munby, Chairman of the Science Committee, agreed 
to the addition suggested. The timber specification M'as a 
matter referred to a Sub-Committee of the Council, and the 
Committee had yet to complete its labours and report. The 
Committee had held a number of meetings and forwarded a 
recommendation to the Council, but this had been referred 
back for emendation. It was noM' awaiting the Report of 
the Member who Mas added to the Committee by the 
Council. As soon as that M'as received, they Mere pre- 
pared to hold fiuther conferences. ^ 

Mr. M. S. Briggs [A.], in supporting Mr. Wimpenss 
remarks, s^id that it had been remarked that the Institute 
M-as not a trade union, but it seemed to be becoming one 
as fast as it could. They had opened their doors very wide, 
M'ith the ultimate object of closing them in order to defend 
themselves as a corporate body bent upon mutual defence. 
Members Mere not alloMcd to go in for certain competi- 
tions ; surely that M'as trade unionism ; and on the other 
side of the "shield they ought to have the protection of 
trade unions by some system of mutual defence. 

Mr. Herbert Shepherd [,-L] suggested the insertion of 
the word “ last ” in the first line of the Report so as to 
read : Since the publication of the last Annual Report.” 

The Chairman assented. 

Mr. Shepherd, continuing, and referring to Mr. Wim- 
peris's remarks, dreM' the attention of Members to the- 
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report of the case mentioned in the Practice Committee’s 
Report, which, he said, bore out every word that Mr. 
Wimperis had uttered. He felt sure that every member of 
the Institute, and everybody connected with the profession, 
would be only too anxious to support the proposition 
which Mr. Wimperis had brought forward. Referring 
to the finances, the speaker said there was one 
question with regard to the mortgage of £4,000 upon 
which he should Like some enlightenment, because 
Mr. Stokes told them last time that the whole liability of 
the Institute remained at £9,000 loan or overdraft. Now 
they heard of this £4,000 mortgage ; and the mortgage was 
not alluded to in the Report. He had on a previous occa- 
sion referred to the way in which the accounts were pre- 
sented to Members, and he would suggest again to the 
Council and to the Accountant that the better way to 
present the accounts would be so that those who run may 
read — in other words, they should be presented in the form 
of a profit and loss account. Members would then see at 
a glance exactly how they stood. On the Assets side in the 
balance-sheet there was an item 1,037 shares Archi- 
tectural Union Company, £15,251,” and the next item — 
“ New premises — As per last balance-sheet, £19,426,” and 
it was there that the £1,350 they had had to pay in 
acquiring these shares was included. He maintained that 
to any business man that would mean cash out of pocket ; 
any one reading it would imagine that that was what the 
shares cost to buy. In conclusion, the speaker said that 
he should like as an ordinary Associate Member to thank 
the President and Council for the services they had rendered 
during the past Session, and for bringing about this most 
extraordinary change in the financial position of the 
Institute. He thought probably that was due in some 
small measure, though in a very able measure, to his friend 
Mr. Davidge. The interest Mr. Davidge took in their 
alJairs was the sort of interest they wanted to generate and 
encourage, especially in the case of so keen, critical and 
analytical a mind as Mr. Davidge’s. It was that spirit 
which had helped to bring about this gratifying change in 
their position. 

The Chairman said they would understand that it 
would be impossible for him to reply to all the points 
raised during the diseussion. He would only take upon 
himself to deal with matters arising out of the general re- 
port, and would ask Mr. Max Clarke and Mr. Satfery to 
deal witli the financial questions. With regard to the 
question of --ub-contractors raised by Mr. Hall, he would 
assure the Meeting that the Practice Committee had had 
this que'^tion of sub-eontraet< under its consideration, and 
that a^ a Committee it was opposed to the idea ot having 
sub-contracts. Some most important remarks, not 
exactly bearing upon the Rejiurt, had been made by Mr. 
Wimperis, and he (the Chairman) tlioroiighly endorsed 
those remarks- The Institute ought to fight for the 
honour of the profession ; there was no question about this 
in his mind. There was this great difficulty — and Mr. 
Hall had made it perfectly clear— that every man who 
practised took upon himself certain risks, and the cases 
which ought to be supported by the Institute were those 
in which there was a principle at stake. If there were '^ome 
principle at stake, then personally he should like to see 
the Institute put on it^ last shilling m order to tight the 
thing out to the end. Mr. Lang'^ton had made re- 
marks as to the expulsion of two gentlemen who had taken 
part in a competition which had been barred by the Insti- 
tute. The loyal Members would understand that 
injustice would be done if after a competition had been 
barred, some disloyal Members took part in it. The 
injustice would be to those who stood loyally by the 
Institute and refrained from competing. The unfortunate 
treatment of certain buildings to which Mr. Langston 
referred happened far too often in this country. M hat was 
done was done through ignorance, but he would ask Mr. 
Needham Wilson to reply for the Art Committee on that 


point. The Jarvis Bequest was another point which was 
called in question, and one speaker had remarked that it 
did not seem to be in accordance with the terms of 
the Trust that a scholarship should be offered to the 
Architectural Association. He must explain that the 
money for that scholarship was a separate sum which 
came in afterwards to the Institute, and it was allocated to 
this purpose with the full consent of the Trustees, who had 
a discretionary power. . He would now ask Mr. Clarke to 
reply on the questions of finance. 

Mr. Max Clarke Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, said that before replying he would Uke to say that 
he thought every Member in the room was in sympathy 
with ]\Ir. Wimperis’s remarks. It was only a question of 
how the money should be raised for forming a Defence 
Fund. Mr. Wimperis would be in order in moving it at 
the next business meeting, and having the matter dis- 
cussed. Personally, he thought that every aichitect be- 
longing to the Institute should put his hand into his pocket 
for a certain amount to form a nucleus for such a fund. 
In their present position it was very difficult for the 
Finance Committee in the first instance, or for the Council 
in the second instance, as well as in the final instance, to 
go into a matter of expenditure the amount of which was 
practically imknown. They had no money to do it. 
There was no reason why they should not get the money, 
and no reason why they should not form a fund for that 
particular purpose. He thought that that would satisfy 
Mr. Wimperis, and he saw no reason why it should not be 
carried out very successfully. Whth regard to the finances 
he was in a difficulty. The Liquidator of the Architec- 
tural Union Company was present, and he was the right 
person to ask, because he knew more about the matter 
than anybody else. So far as some of the items which 
Mr. Davidge asked about were concerned, he could answer. 
With regard to Mr. Greenop’s remark as to the fire insur- 
ance : the fire insurance Avas last year paid by the Archi- 
tectural Union Company. This year a new valuation of 
the premises had been prepared, a valuation of the busts 
and pictures, and a valuation of the Library. They Avould 
now have to take upon themselves the insuring not only of 
the premises, which previously were insured by the Archi- 
tectural Union Company, but they proposed to increase 
the amount of insurance on the Library, and on the build- 
ing, and on tlie pictures. Tliat was the reason why £1()0 
was put down for insurance in place of the £50 last year. 
So far as the advertisements were concerned, unfortunately 
they had a contract for these, but as soon as that contract 
expired they expected to increase the amount very largely 
indeed. It was unfortunate that they had to wait for the 
contract to run out, but that was the case. With regard 
to the Jarvis Bequest. Ins view was that the money Avas 
left to the Institute, but there AAcre trustees Avho had to 
manage the fund, and nothing could be done by the Insti- 
tute without the appro arI of those trustees. After a con- 
siderable amount of negotiation, it Avas decided that the 
money, or a portion of it. should go to the British School 
at Rome, and that a small portion of the diAidend should 
be allocated to an Architectural Association student ‘^hip. 
But nothing could l)e carried out AAnthoiit the approA^al of 
the trustees. And as they AA^ere rather careful, it aaais a 
matter of some difficulty. With regard to the Architec- 
tural Union Company, he thought he had better leave the 
Liquidator to ansAver the questions that had been raised. 

Mr. Harold E. Saffera^ (of the firm of Messrs. Safiery, 
Sons, & Skinner, Chartered Accountants) : The Archi- 
tectural Union Company is in liquidation, and I am the 
liquidator. The directors, the secretary, and the other 
officers are non-existent except so far as I require them, 
and I do not pay them. The Architectural Union Com- 
pany consists of 1.100 shares, and is still aliA-e until I kill 
it — that is to say, until I hold the final meeting. Of those 
1,100 shares, 1.037 are held by the R.I.B.A. in their general 
fund. The other sixty-three shares are held by the 
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R.I.B.A. as trust shares. The property of the Architec 
tiiral Union Company consists of these premises, ^\Tien 
certain small leaai points have been settled. I will transfer 
these premises, which now are vested in me. to the R.I.B.A., 
and then you will liold the lease, which is a perpetual 
lea^e from the Corporation, subject to a small fine and a 
very small ground-rent. There are certain legal formali- 
ties to be gone through, and until they arc comiileted the 
Architectural Union Company is still alive. Therefore 
the only way it can appear in your balance-sheet is by 
showinjr the item it has cost you for those 1.037 shares, 
winch ;\'ou have paid for out of Ordinary Funds at £lo 
or therealiouts per shart*. The other sixty- three are paid 
for out of the Trust Fund-. The only other two matters 
to be dealt ^\uth by me are, first, in regard to the mortgage. 
That has to be dealt with either by taking over these 
premises subject to that morttrage, or by finding the 
money to pay off the mortgage. That is one of the 
matters winch the s<jhcitors are now considering. The 
Institute vill al-o have to find the money to pay to the 
Trust Funds the value of the sixty-three shares they hold — 
not a very lame item : sixty-three shares at a fair price 
would realise, say. £‘J45. 8o you may have to find the 
£ff4r> plus the £4.(J0U for the mortizage: or you may have 
to find le.s-, if you take the ]jremi-es subject to the 
mortgasre. I ho])e that answers the })r_)mts raised, but the 
main thing is that the H.I.B.A.. or their nominee-, have 
acquired all tlie share-, and therefore practically the 
premises belong to them. 

Mr. SuEPHERD : Is the Architectural Union Compan}' 
the mortgagee of these premis(^s ? 

Mr. iSaffhry : No, tlnu'c is a mortgagi'c outside. 

]Mr. Lavidoe : As a -et-off, have the assets. 

Mr. S.VFFERY : No, you cannot incorporate that in the 
balance-she(‘t. You an^ only the ])()— essors of the shares. 
You have not acquired the preini-e-. The only asset 
which the Union (.’ompany po-^ess are these premises. It 
i- po— ible that I shall he able to pay a dividend as well as 
tiari-tei ling the-e ])retni-es to you, })ecause nuaintime I 
am rei'civing the rent, seeing that the Union Cf>my)any is 
still alive, and it is more than likely that I shall pay you 
back a dividend, 

Mr. A. NnFOHVM Wjlsox fd.] saiil that !Mr. Langston 
had raised, as he under -tood, two definite jioints in his 
( ritieism ot the work ot the Ait ('ommittee. One was with 
lespeit t(> tile litK* wooden stair(*ase at Ciomwell House. 
He ( ould not iindeistand the nature ot liis eom})laint. hut 
it seemed to be that the Art Committee had not settled the 
tate of, that staircase betoie they knew it was going to be 
disposed of."^He would <lraw liis attimtion to the woiding 
of the Report, “ that no ste])s would he taken as to its dis- 
posal without letting the Ait I'ommittee know, MReii 
the Art Committee knew tliat the staircase was to In* dis- 
})Osed of, tlu'y would then take action, and he liad no doubt 
they would he able to take effective action. The Art 
Committee liad sufficient inthienc e. in many eases, to 
exert eoiisidtuable nioial ])re--ine, if nothing el-e. In 
the other tliree instaiues ].,<ingston numtioned. it 

was a great mistake on his jiart not to havi^ lunught them 
to the notice of the Art Committee, who could not be 
blamed for inaction. One of the gieat rliffiiulties the 
Art Committei^ had to contend with was tliat such cases 
were not brought befoie them. It they were they could 
take action, and advi-e. At present they were at a 
standstill foi laekr>f bu-iness. He would ask membc'is to 
report ca-es imniefliately. either to the Secretary of the 
Institute or to the Sei-retarv ot the Ait Committee, 

.Mr. La NosTHX : There is still niy question about the ex- 
juiUion of Members. 

The .Secretary (answering at the icijiiest of the C’hair- 
man): 4’heie are thiee jia-sage.- in tin* Kalexbar which 
hear on the-ubjc‘ct. < )n page 470 it is stated in the 1-legu- 
iations for Art hitei nnal Competition-, which wa re adopted 
bv a re-oluticjii of the Royal Institute, that “ Membeis of 


the Institute and Allied Societies clo not compete excepting 
under conditions based on these Regulations. The con- 
ditions of a Competition shall contain the following Regu- 
lations 3S essential.'’ The six essential Regulation.- aie 
then set out. On page 13 of the Kale:xdar, under the 
heading Professional Conduct," appears the following 
Resolution of the Council : “ Any Alember or Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute who takes part in any Competition 
as to which the Council shall have declared by a Resolu- 
tion pubxished in the Journal of the' Royal Institute that 
Members or Licentiates shall not take part because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architcctuial Competi- 
tions. shall be deemed to be guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct.’’ Lastly, there is By-law 24 : “ Any Member or 
Licentiate contravening the Declaration A, B. C. or D, 
as the case may be, signed by him, or conducting himself in 
a manner w'hich, in the opinion of the Council, i.s deicgatory 
to his professional character . . . shall be liable to repri- 
mand. suspen,-ion. or expul-ioii in manner hereinafter pi o- 
vided." Those thiee passages lead together givt* the 
Council powder to expel. 

Jlr. Langston ; But they do not confei the veto, and 
I still say that the Council cannot exj cl a man f(»i the 
reason given. 

The Chairman : I think the Secretary has made the 
matter quite clear. One or two suggestions have been 
made for slight verbal amendments in the Report, and 
I ha AC asked the Secretaiy, whcj has made a note of 
these points, to make the necessary changes. 

The Repoit having been put to the meeting was cairieik 
with one dissentient, and the meeting concluded. 


The Sanitary Ten Commandments. 

The Bulletin of the Chicago School of Sanitary 
Instruction reprints the following Ten Command- 
ments of the Housing Committee of the Chicago 
Woman's Aid Association : — 

1. Thou shalt honour thy city and keep its laws. 

2. Remember thy cleaning day and keep it wholiy- 

3. Thou shalt love and cheri.sh thy childien and pro- 
vide for them decent homes and playgrounds. 

4. Thou shalt not keep thy windows closed day or 
night, 

o. Thou shalt keep in order thy alley, thy backyard, 
thy hall and stairway. 

(i. Thou shalt not kill thy neighbours’ bodies with 
])oisonous air, nor their souls with had companions. 

7. Thou shalt not let the wicked fly live. 

8. Thou shalt not steal thy children’s right to happi- 
ness from them. 

9. Thou shalt hear witness against thy neighbour s 
ruhliish heap. 

10. Thou shalt covet all the air and sunlight thou 
canst obtain. 

On the reverse side of the card is a diagram 
graphically setting forth these facts : — 

Good housing promotes : Health, life, morality, suc- 
cess, ambition. 

Bad housing promotes : Failure, stupidity, crime, 
disease, death. 
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MODEBN STEEL BUILDING 
CONSTEUCTION. 

[JoTKNAL, 26th April 1913, pp. 413-39.] 

Discussion. 

The adjourned discussion on the Papers on 
“ Modern Steel Building Construction ’’ read by 
Messrs. Frank X. Jackson [Hon. ^.] and Bernard 
Dicksee [F.] at the Meeting of the 21st April, 
took place on Monday, 28th April, Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., Yice-P resident, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. G. PERKINS, District Surveyor for Holborn, 
read the following remarks : — 

Mr. Jackson in his Paper has, I think, limited him- 
self too closely to the provisions of the Act of 1909. I 
should have preferred him to explain to us his o\vti 
practice in designing this type of building and his 
method of solving the numerous problems that arise. 
Take, for instance, the question of wind pressure and 
the bracing necessary to resist it, Mr. Jackson showed 
us on the screen one illustration of bracing by putting 
in horizontals and diagonals. How often, in practice, 
is it possible to insert such diagonals ? How many 
architects would allow him to do it ? You might work 
them into the sides of a tower, but not into the body of 
a building, for they would utterly spoil the rooms. 
For the same reason you cannot employ what is kno^\^l 
as “ sway bracing.” In some cases, “ portal bracing ” 
might be used, and with good results and effect, but it 
is heavy and expensive. This leaves us to use either 
very deep beams, gusset bracing, or knee ” bracing, 
the last named being, in spite of some disadvantages, 
the most frequently employed. I have had this form 
* very large hotels, in the Kodak 
'\ ■ and in additions to the Pall Mall 

Gazette offices. It is true such knee ” braces develop 
bending moments in the beams and pillars, but such 
moments can be calculated and provided for. This 
question of bracing is important, as so many of our 
large buildings are now erected as a mere shell without 
cross walls, the rooms being formed afterwards by par- 
titioning off portions of the floors as they are let. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Jackson will give us a Paper on 
the proper design of steel buildings at a later date. 

Taking now some of the headings in the Paper, the 
statement that the District Surveyor has no discre- 
tionary powers is nearly, but not quite, true. Para- 
graph 5 of Section 22 give^ him a little latitude as to 
the fireproofing of pillars and girders, and paragraph 8 
permits him to deal with the point raised as to the 
coupling of twin beams. The intention of the Legis- 
lature was in this case not to ensure that the twin 
beams were stiff enough laterally, but to ensure that, 
under any conditions of loading, both beams were 
working together and equally stressed as far as possible. 
The idea is not a new one and is shown in the hand- 
books of commercial engineers prior to the passing of 
the Act. If Mr. Jackson will refer to the Act he 
will see that it actually uses the words “ and intended 
to act together.” In any event, it is good practice, 

I would now ask Mr. Jackson why the grillage beams 
should be designed as pillars, seeing that they are first 
tied together with bolts and distance pieces and eni- 
l>edded in a mass of solid concrete which would effec- 
tually prevent any buckling of the webs. M hile on the 
question of grillages the present practice of the County 
Council is to require the depth of any grillage beam 


to be at least one-third of its projection beyond the 
base of the stanchion or the tier of joists above it. I 
should like Mr. Jackson’s opinion on this. 

Now as to painting or cement -washing the steel. 
It is a mistake to use paint, as it prevents the preserva- 
tive action of the cement in the fireproofing. The 
proper treatment is to scale the steel and wash it with 
very thick cement just prior to casing. If done before 
erection, the cement wash only dries and gets rubbed 
off. 

I must now question ]Mr, Jackson's remarks as to the 
excessiveness of the floor loads specified in the Act. 
Apart from the fact that these loads are sure to be 
exceeded in the erection of the building by the deposit 
of a parcel of filler joists on the floor beams, and by the 
storage of cement and bricks on the floors, we have to 
bear in mind that a change of user may be made with- 
out any notice to the authorities, and we must see that 
the floor will not collapse because the tenant puts 
something other than his furniture into the rooms. 
The District Surveyors see many instances of this ; 
architects are seldom called in to advise owners as to 
what loads they can put upon floors. And we want a 
little margin to provide against the foolhardy cutting 
away of beams by gasfitters, hot- water engineers, and 
similar trades. I have seen chases for pipes 2 inches to 
4 inches deep cut in 6-inch reinforced concrete floors, 
and a bressummer supporting an external w all cut aw a v 
to accommodate a revolving shutter for ^ of its area ! 

I endorse Mr. Jackson’s remarks as to plate girders, 
but he might have said something upon the connection 
of one girder to another. There must be a sufficient 
number of rivets or bolts in the connection to transmit 
the end shear of the one beam into the web of the other. 
In my opinion it is bad to let one bear upon the low er 
flange of the other, as we often see done, because you 
induce a local bending moment in the plates and angles. 

I like the author's method of lapping filler joists. I 
have seen him do this with excellent result in a very 
important building in my district. 

With regard to stanchions formed by connecting two 
rolled steel joists by lengths of plate at intervals, I 
should be glad if Mr. Jackson would tell us what rule he 
uses for proportioning such plates. So far as I am 
aware, there is no rational way of doing this. I will 
not say anything w ith regard to*^ the permissible stresses 
in stanchions, as I understand that Mr. Etchells, by 
whom the tables were prepared, will speak to-night on 
the subject. 

As to rivets, I believe experiments have shown that 
a rivet sheared on two sections has not twice the 
resistance of one section, but only 1^- times that re- 
sistance. The requirements of the 1909 Act in respect 
to the number of rivets in gusset plates of pillars are, 

I think, misunderstood. If you carefully read the Act, 
it says, “such pillars shalfhave a base plate riveted 
thereto with sufficient gusset pieces to distribute 
properly the load on to the foundations, and the gusset 
pieces shall have sufficient rivets to transmit the w hole 
of the load on to the base plates.” Now, what is the 
foundation ? The term is practically defined for us. 
for By-Iaw' No. 2 made by the London County Council 
under Section 16 of the ^Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amending Act, 1878, enacts that the 
foundations of every house or building shall be formed 
of a bed of good concrete. Clause 25 of Section 22 of 
the 1909 Act refers to the concrete as being the founda- 
tion, and Clause 24 again refers to the pressure of the 
foundation upon the earth. Evidently the foundation 

3 R 
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2 s the concrete. Clearly then, if you cannot comply 
with Clau:-e 12 {c) ot the Act, you must place your 
pillar upon another structure, a c. 1 base, or a set of 
beams termed a grillage, which, by the way, are not 
})rovided for in the Act, so that the base of the pillar 
does not rest upon the foundation. Provided then 
that the stresses in the grillage beams do not exceed the 
limits laid do^m in the Act and that the load upon the 
concrete under the grillage does not exceed 12 tons per 
square foot, I see no reason why you should not omit 
the gusset pieces with all their rivets and design your 
work as shown on the sketch herewith. Perhaps Mr . 



Dicksee will reply on this point. If you simply put 
your pillar on a stone template, then you must comply 
\\'ith Clause 12 (c) strictly. And just a word as to bolts : 
alwa^^s put a tapered washer under the heads next the 
bevelled flange of a joist in order to ensure a square 
bearing. 

With regard to flues, even if fires are not lighted, 
they should be provided in bedrooms for the sake ot 
the ventilation they afford. Some by-laws render this 
compulsory. There is always a difficulty in carrying 
these flues past the beams in the floors and in the walls. 
Here is a sketch showing how it has been done in one 
London hotel. 



I am somewhat surprised that the Act ot 1909 does 
not require provision to be made for even heavier 
loads on roofs than those Mr. Jackson appears to think 
excessive. At the Coronation of the late King Edward 
stands were erected in every possible position on 
the roofs ot buildings and crowded with people, and 
District Sur\'eyors had a very worrying time getting 
these roofs shored so as to be safe. 

Coming to concrete and brickwork, I am entirely 
with Mr. Jackson. Except in the case of steel frame 
buildings. I have always taken 15 tons a square foot 
as the safe load upon blue brickwork in cement, and I 
have never had a failure. It seems strange that the 
load upon hard brick in cement mortar, gauged one 
and four, the bricks square and bonded together, should 
be limited to 8 tons per square foot, when you may 
break those same bricks into pieces, mix eight parts of 


them w'ith one part of cement, call it concrete, and put 
12 tons per square foot upon ic. The proportions of the 
mortar and concrete are those specified in the By-law's. 

Mr. HORACE CUBITT [A.] said he was sure they 
all felt very much indebted to Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Dicksee for their able Papers, which must have taken a 
great deal of time and trouble to prepare. There were a 
number of speakers present wffio would doubtless be in- 
clined to discuss the Papers on the same lines as JVIr. 
Perkins ; he would, however, adopt a different atti- 
tude, not because there w'as anything in the Papers 
with w^hich he disagreed, but because the general trend 
of the Papers seemed against the spirit of the Institute 
as a body of architects. The Papers were very good 
and excellent treatises on the subject, but he suggested, 
with all deference, that they w^ere not complete treatises 
on the subject of Modern Steel Building Construction. 
He did not think that the question of construction could 
properly be divorced from the subject of architecture. 
To come straight to the point, he had for many years 
thought that the structural engineer as distinct from 
the architect should not exist. Mr. Jackson would 
probably ask, what is to become of them ? He 
suggested that if they gave a little attention to other 
aspects of architecture than structural engineering — 
for he considered structural engineering to be a very 
important branch of architecture — ^if they were to give 
attention to the subject of planning, to the subject of 
architectural design — in the broadest sense of the term, 
not archaeology — to proportion, balance, etc., he con- 
sidered that those gentlemen would probably come 
to a foremost place as architects, and perhaps would 
give them more real livdng architecture than they got at 
present. Perhaps he might be labouring the point, 
but, to an architect, construction was the basis of 
architecture, and it seemed to him that no true 
architecture could be evolved if the man who 
designed the building did not know what the con- 
struction w^as going to be. Their present system 
of steel-frame buildings, designed by the architect 
from every standpoint except construction, and 
then turned over to the structural engineer to 
be designed from the structural standpoint, would 
never lead to real living architecture such as was 
produced in the great ages of architecture. Mr. 
Dicksee had dealt with the subject purely on 
p the question of administration, and thus was 
entitled to disregard architectural requirements ; 
but when dealing with construction one could 
not legitimately dissociate it from all the various 
other phases, such as planning, ventilation, lighting, 
convenience, and the aesthetic aspect. The general 
argument against the architect being sufficiently com- 
petent to design his own construction was that the 
subject was so difficult that it was impossible for the 
ordinary architect to master it. He disagreed with 
that. The subject was difficult, of course, but the 
architect had lots of difficult things to tackle ; he 
believed that half a dozen years ago some of the 
District Surveyors were none too well up in this par- 
ticular subject, but they all administered the Act at 
the present day, and he took it that if they did not 
know the subject thoroughly they could not administer 
the Act. He was afraid his remarks were rather on the 
same lines, but he suggested that if anyone came there 
w ith a Paper entitled ‘‘Modern Building Construction," 
they as an Architectural Society were bound to criticise 
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it on the total absence of any reference to architecture 
in it. He would like to refer to the question of the 
Institute Examinations in regard to this question of 
steel construction. He had read recent questions set 
for the Intermediate Examination, and those set for the 
Final, and it seemed to him that if they were transposed 
they would be just as appropriate as they were now. 
The Intermediate, he suggested, should deal with the 
basis of structural work, and the^ Final should deal 
with the more advanced subjects ; but they would find 
that the two Papers of recent years had been very much 
on the same lines. What an architect wanted to 
acquire was a very thorough knowledge of the basis of 
structural mechanics. Once that basis was attained, 
all the other matters were largely a question of expe- 
rience, but , if it was not thoroughly attained, then archi- 
tects would go through their lives without being able 
to understand how^ their buildings were constructed. 
He thought that the paper on structural work in the 
Intermediate Examination might be modified more on 
the lines of making it deal rather with broad principles 
than detailed construction. Then there was the ques- 
tion of education. The education of the architect did 
not seem to be on the lines of emphasising the principles 
of this subject. The Institute, of course, was not 
responsible for education, but it had a big say in the 
matter, and it could do very much more than it actually 
did to ram home the necessity of this subject. People 
would doubtless disagree with him ; but, first, he would 
put this question, “ Is construction the basis of archi- 
tecture ? ” Secondly, he would ask, “ Is steel construc- 
tion the basis of architecture of steel-frame buildings ? ” 
If that is so, then he would ask, “ How can architects 
honestly say construction is the basis of architecture, 
and then, when it comes to the construction of a certain 
class of building, turn this construction over to other 
persons on the plea that it is too difficult for them ? ” 

Mr. JOHN TODD, District Surveyor for City of 
London East, referring to Mr. Dicksee's Paper, pleaded 
in extenuation of what he was going to say, that he 
felt that the success of this very admirable Act (for such 
he considered it) might be, to a considerable extent, 
imperilled by the preparation and submission of long, 
complicated, cumbersome, and to a great extent 
useless calculations, and the dread by architects and 
engineers of pedantic administration. He did not 
like these forms ; in fact he w as strongly opposed to 
them. Their use invoh^ed a vast amount of useless 
and unproductive labour, and. in his opinion, they w ere 
to a great extent unsuitable for the purpose of a Dis- 
trict Surveyor. When these forms were used he be- 
lieved that in every case it would be found that the 
engineer had first got out his calculations by methods 
of his own, and had then transformed them so as to fit 
these forms and give the information required by them, 
which usually ended by his losing his temper. W ith 
regard to their suitability for the purpose of the Dis- 
trict Surveyor, when he (the speaker) ^d a steel frame 
building scheme before him, the first question that he 
tried to settle was not whether this stanchion or that 
girder was in conformity with the Act — that, to his 
mind, was quite a secondary matter — but wFether the 
engineer or architect in charge of the w ork was a capable 
man who was conscientiously striving to produce a 
design in substantial conformity with the law ; and the 
answer to that primary question profoundly modified 
his investigations of the designer's calculations. In his 


owTi practice he simply asked for a fair copy of the 
engineer’s own calculations and a set of his blue prints, 
and he found that, if he were supplied with these, two 
or three hours in his office with the engineer was all 
that was necessary to satisfy him on any scheme which 
was sound in itself and got out by a capable man. He 
had had only one scheme sent to him on these par- 
ticular forms. He struggled with it for tw^o evenings 
and then asked the engineer to come and see him. He 
pointed out to the engineer that he had written an 
essay in English and then translated it into German 
for his (Mr. Todd’s) criticism, and that obviously he 
was not very conversant with German, and he (the 
speaker) was pretty nearly in the same boat ; he there- 
fore asked the engineer to let him have his original cal- 
culations so that he could look through them. The 
engineer was very disgusted, for he said he had made 
his original calculations at first in the usual w^ay, then 
two of his best men had employed a fortnight in trans- 
forming his calculations so as to suit the forms, and 
after taking all this trouble he was asked to produce 
his original calculations. But that, in his experience, 
was all that was necessary. WTiat he chiefly wanted 
was a carefully got -out calculation of all the loads 
throughout the building. He did not know’ that, in 
order to satisfy the District Surveyor that the Act 
w’as complied with, a lot of elaborate calculations 
should be got out for rolled steel joists. Wliat he 
wished to emphasise w as that it might well be that this 
Act, which to his mind was a truly admirable one from 
an administrator’s point of view, might be jeopardised 
in its acceptance by business men in practice if District 
Surveyors insisted on too elaborate calculations being 
got out in a manner which a practical engineer did not 
adopt naturally. With regard to Mr. Jackson’s Paper, 
he should only like to say one thing, and that was to 
protest, and to protest strongly, against the assumption, 
which he personally found too generally made, that to 
build under the 1909 Act involved a meticulous super- 
TOion that would raise endless trouble over trifles that 
would pass unregarded if the Act of 1894 only were 
being dealt with. He thought it w’as fair criticism of 
this first Paper that it made such an assumption. 
There was one paragraph which he thought well 
exemplified this. The author said, speaking of a certain 
eccentric loading of stanchions, “ The case seems par- 
ticularly hard when, in a sound stiff stanchion section, 
the stress at the extreme corner of one flange is found 
to exceed by a minute quantity the stress fixed by the 
Act, whilst all the rest of the section, probably ninety- 
nine -hundredths of the whole, is within and mostly far 
below’ that stress.’’ He did not suppose there was a 
single District Surveyor in the whole County of London 
who would raise an objection in such a case. If he 
were convinced of one thing, if he were absolutely 
certain about one fact, it was that the London County 
Council did not place him (the speaker) in the City of 
London to play the fool with valuable property. 
After all, an Act of Parliament was not an end in itself ; 
it was only a means to an end. This particular Act 
had for its object that the steel frame building should 
not fall below a certain standard of stabilit 3 ". Let them 
get back to first principles in this matter. An Act of 
Parliament, after all, was onlv part of the law' of the 
land, and as such it had to be administered, and it was 
intended to be administered with due and proper regard 
to that legal maxim, de minimis. He thought that 
maxim covered such an instance as he had referred to 
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from the first Paper, and he should like to protest 
against the assumption, which was far too generally 
fdt. that this Act of 1909 really placed a great disability 
upon those who used it. He did not believe it did. 
He should like to see the general provisions of the Act 
extended in scope and made to apply to all buildings. 
His own experience made him feel very strongly that it 
was not the people who generally used this Act of 1909 
who required such very close attention, as compared 
with those people who would put up thick walls to a 
building in order to escape from the provisions and 
supervisions of the 1909 Act ; and it was only by archi- 
tects recognising that they could build under the Act 
of 1909 without vexatious and harassing supervision 
that District Surveyors would ever get their assistance 
and support in getting this method of administration 
made applicable to the people who really needed it. 

Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH [i^.] said he thought that 
Mr. Cubit t touched a very important point when he 
called their attention to the fact that the title 
‘‘ Modern Steel Building Construction had not been 
treated in the architectural manner in which they 
hoped to see it treated in that room ; and he thought 
it was a little unfortunate that the Papers on such an 
important modern building material as steel should 
have been read before the Institute by an engineer 
and by a District Surveyor and that no architect should 
have been associated with them. He agreed with Mr. 
Cubit t that the study of modern materials was one of 
the most important parts of an architect’s work if he 
was to carry on the traditions of architecture and to 
continue the evolution which had resulted from archi- 
tects in the past sohdng the problems which came 
before them vith such building materials as they 
found to their hands. That, he thought, was the real 
modern problem of structure from which architecture 
must develop. The Paper first of all treated of the 
sub-sensible forces that were always operating in struc- 
ture. and that mathematics gave them one of the most 
perfect and beautiful means for realising the action of 
sub-sensible forces in structure, and he thought every 
architect mjst appreciate that. They would recollect 
that at the beginning of the Session they had had a 
Paper from Mr. Ball on Bath and Wells.” If his 
recollection was correct Mr. Ball recognised that in the 
Art side of architecture these sub -sensible forces were 
really the things that mattered, and that it was not the 
material so much as these hidden forces which governed 
and controlled design. Mr. Jackson in his Paper 
showed them the same kind of invisible forces govern- 
ing the science of architecture. He thought it was 
interesting to trace this close connection in principle 
in both the Art and Science of architecture. Coming to 
Mr. Dicksee's words on administration, he must say 
that lie found great difficulty in agreeing with him. In 
the first place the use of these forms was a very serious 
matter from the practice point of view, and he thought 
that the Institute should have been consulted before 
the use of these forms was advocated in that room. 
Mr. Dicksee told them that the forms were got out with 
the assistance of the Institute. That was not quite 
correct. From an academical and from a theoretical 
point of view they were considered by the Science Com- 
mittee, and as academical and theoretical documents 
he thought they left very little to be desired ; but from 
the practical point of view there was a great deal to be 
said against them. It must be remembered that the 
calculations were really the measurements of sub- 


sensible forces. Figures upon paper were not calcu- 
lations, and unless they appreciated and understood 
that figures represented actual forces, they were of 
very little use to them. Now, he asked, did the train- 
ing of the architect or the District Surveyor really fit 
him from a practical point of view to understand all 
that the figures prepared in that elaborate manner really 
meant ? The time, he thought, might come when 
it would be appreciated, but he did not think it was 
fully appreciated at the present time; and inasmuch 
as the forms had a very important bearing on their 
practice, he thought that before any architect decided 
to use them the matter should be considered by the 
Practice Committee, and its full bearing on the policy 
of the R.I.B.A. be understood and explained to the 
members of the Institute. The use of those forms 
w ould entail a very serious responsibility upon District 
Surveyors. He did not know' whether they realised 
that, but it was so. For instance, in the forms they 
were asked to say what the effect of machines in a 
building would be on the disposition of the load ; that 
meant that every District Surveyor must be an expert 
mechanical engineer, otherwise he would be entirely in 
the hands of the expert who submitted calculations. 
There were many other points that required careful 
consideration, therefore before they were considered and 
reported upon by the Institute architects would be wise 
to use them with extreme caution. 

Mk. OSCAR FABER, B.Sc.Lond., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Chief Engineer to Messrs. George Trollope & Sons and 
Colls & Sons, Ltd., said he had recently had the ex- 
perience of the designing, in conjunction with the 
respective architects, of three steel frame buildings 
under the 1909 Act : the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank in Gracechurch Street [Mr. W, Campbell Jones. 
F.R.I.B.A., architect], one of the biggest steel frame 
buildings that had been erected in London under the 
1909 Act ; the Mercantile Bank of India [Mr, William 
Wallace, F.R.I.B.A.], and London House [Mr. W. E. 
Clifton, F.R.I.B.A.]. He w'ould not go into details, 
because details of an Act of this kind were essentially 
matters that could only be dealt with by engineers 
who had specialised in structural engineering. He 
should like to deal on a very much broader basis with 
the 1909 Act as an Act. 

The 1909 Act allowed, in the case of very high 
buildings, very much thinner walls than could other- 
wise be used, and it was a matter of great import- 
ance, especially in the more congested portions of 
the City, where ground rents w'ere very high, that 
they should be enabled to reduce the thickness of 
their walls. The thickness of their w'alls could only 
be reduced by the use of some tyjie of building such 
as the steel frame building, which they were only 
empowered to use at present under the 1909 Act, and 
therefore it was a matter of national concern that this 
Act should be a popular Act, and whether it was popular 
or not amongst architects and engineers depended very 
largely upon the reception which engineers received 
from District Surveyors and from the London County 
Council when they submitted their calculations. In 
his opinion, the forms advocated by Mr. Dicksee were 
not the forms which a practical structural engineer used 
in designing steel work, and he thoroughly agreed with 
the statements that had been expressed, that if an 
engineer who had to design a building containing, i)er- 
haps, some 1,300 or 1,400 tons of steel, and designed 
that in the space perhaps ot two months, while all 
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sorts of variations in the shape of the building were 
being constantly brought before him owing to light and 
air claims on all sides of the building, it was absolutely 
impossible for the engineer to fill up the forms and at 
the same time keep such a grasp on the essential points 
in his design as would ensure a good structure. The 
result of insisting on the use of such forms would be 
that the engineer made the design, and had several 
assistants to translate his design into figures for sub- 
mission to the District Surveyor. All his (the speaker's) 
buildings were in the City of London, and a copy of 
the calculations, which did not resemble these forms 
in the least, was submitted to the District Surveyor, 
and several examples were taken and gone through 
carefully, and the whole building was considered as a 
whole on more general and concise lines ; and he be- 
lieved honestly that, unless they were prepared to deal 
with steel structural buildings on such lines, the Act 
would be evaded, which would be a national concern, 
because they would then be using thick walls, and 
wasting valuable floor space, and also increasing the 
cost of their buildings. He could assure them also that 
where the District Surveyor w as prepared to administer 
the Act in a practical manner there was no increased 
labour whatever entailed on the structural engineer 
under this Act, and that all the provisions of the Act 
were merely such as a competent engineer would, for 
his own sake, and for his own safety, comply with even 
if the Act did not exist. He mentioned this because it 
seemed to him so important that the Act should be 
administered in such a way as to encourage people to 
w'ork under it. ^\Tien the Act was evaded and the 
steel designed in competition, they would find very 
much higher stresses used, and work done generally in 
a much more unsafe manner, w hich was not deshable 
from any point of view, least of all from the architect s. 

He disagreed with the architects who had main- 
tained the view — Mr. Cubitt in particular — that struc- 
tural engineers as such should cease to exist. Of 
course, structural engineers were very obliging, and 
if it were deemed desirable that they should cease 
to exist, he had no doubt they would immediately 
do so ! But if they did, their work w ould have to 
be taken on by someone else, and although he believ ed 
there were some arcliitects w ell versed in the intricacies 
of the designs of a modern steel frame building, he 
did not believe, honestly speaking, that the percentage 
was a very high one. It seemed to him that the proper 
course, in a modern building, was for architect and con- 
sulting engineer to work together, and he was confident 
that was the only way in which a steel frame building 
could be successfully designed so as to get the best 
conditions for the steel work, and also produce the 
most pleasing structure sesthetically, and the struc- 
ture best adapted to a particular ])urpose. The archi- 
tect had a clear idea of what he wanted, and it was 
necessary to consult the engineer as to the best way of 
getting it. WTien such a consultation had taken place, 
it was possible for the steel w ork to be designed in such a 
way as to combine good engineering design with the 
necessary subservience to the main features and pur- 
poses of the building. 

Although he did not want to deal with points of 
detail, he would just say that the question of wind 
pressure was dealt with in a most fallacious manner on 
the sheets suggested by the District Surveyors Asso- 
ciation as being merely added as a su}>er-load to the 
stanchions. The effect of w ind in increasing the load 
on stanchions was negligible, and the danger which 


wind caused to a building was the wracking. On any 
of the modern buildings in which diagonal braces were 
impossible, wTacking stresses could only be resisted by 
stiffening of the joints, and only careful designing of the 
joints enabled the building to stand up against a wind. 
He did not see any calculation of the bending moments 
caused by wracking stresses referred to, either in the 
Act or in these sheets, and he was perfectly confident 
that it was only by proper analysis of the stresses at 
the joints that they could tell whether their building 
w as designed to withstand w^ind or not. To merely add 
an allowance for wind as a super-load w^ould give an 
absolutely untrue idea of the safety of the building. 

Me. E. FIANDER ETCHELLS, F.Phys.Soc., 
A.M.Inst.Mech.E., read the following remarks : 

I thank the Council for affording me this opportunity 
of taking part in the discussion. By frequently 
pondering on any given subject one can get it into 
briefer and briefer wwds, and I would hope and trust 
that the District Surveyors’ Association will keep on 
pondering aboxit these lists until ultimately they can 
make them considerably briefer. I can realise that in 
many cases with regard to the eccentric loading of 
stanchions there will be dashes and blanks in the tables, 
and I am speaking sympathetically when I ask you to 
endeavour to reduce the tables as much as possible. 

Section Modulus . — ^\Vith regard to Section Modulus, 
I agree with Mr. Dicksee as to the desirability of abolish- 
ing the ambiguous use of the term Moment of Resistance, 
w hen Section Modulus is intended, but beyond that point 
some differences arise. Mr. Dicksee states that Section 
Modulus had to be added to the Concrete Institute list, 
but a reference to the aforementioned list will show' 
that the term was already provided for. Mr. Dicksee 
further states that the method adopted is to take the 
initial letter of the term for its symbol, but I would 
submit that Z is hardly an initial letter unless one 
writes phonetically and speaks with a Somerset accent. 
The Paper also states that the Section Modulus is not 
a moment ; but if it is not strictly a Moment of Resis- 
tance, it is still strictly numerically equal to the 
moment of resistance at unit stress on the extreme 
fibre. • Moreover a Section Modulus is a moment. It 
is a moment of an area. In the case of a plate girder 
the Section Modulus is approximately equal to the area 
of one flange multiplied by the effective depth of the 
girder. Speaking quite generally, the modulus of a 
section is that factor which, being multiplied by the 
flexural stress, w ill give the Moment of Resistance to 
bending. The Paper further states that a moment 
must comprise both force and leverage. But how 
about the Moment of Inertia ? That is a moment, 
but it is independent of force. The Moment of Inertia 
is a second moment of an area, and a Section Modulus 
is a first moment of an area, but it is not the only first 
moment. Since B is used for Bending Momeni, and 
I for Inertia Moment, I would suggest M for the 
Modulus of the section. 

Fixity of Pillars. — Mr. Dicksee further states in his 
Paper, “ In making these calculations the pillars should 
be taken as 'one end fixed and one end hinged.' Only 
in cases where special means have been adopted to secure 
fixing may the pillar be taken as w ith ‘ both ends fixed.' " 
Just a word of explanation might be said on that 
matter, because some captious critics take the eleva- 
tion of a building, point to the base of the lower story 
of a stanchion and say, ‘‘Is that fixed?’' 
and point to the top and say, " Is that fixed ? '’ Xo ; 
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that is hinged/' Then they go to the floor imme- 
diately above and say, ‘‘Is that fixed?'’ “Yes/’ 
Then they turn round and say, “ It is both fixed 
and hinged at the same time ” : but the explanation 
is simple enough : it is simply this, that all engineers 
are agreed that the strength of a pillar yith imperfect 
fixity closely approximates the strength of a pillar 
with one end fixed and one end hinged. To say we 
take one end fixed and one end hinged is merely a 
saving of words ; just as we say the sun sets, whereas 
we know it is really a point on the earth which sets out 
of sight of the sun. 

Mr. Jackson's Paper . — In the first Paper it is stated 
that the main provisions of the 1909 Act are in the 
main excellent and will undoubtedly tend to improve 
the general standard of steel construction in London, 
but that there are some clauses tor which one cannot 
q[uite account. An examination of each of the con- 
secutive drafts of the 1909 Act, together with a close 
perusal of the volumes of evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, will show that some of the clauses criticised in 
the first Paper were amendments made on the sugges- 
tion of the Technical Societies, and other clauses w ere 
originally proposed by Technical Societies. These 
points will be dealt with as they arise. I propose to 
deal w ith the points in the order in w inch they are given 
in the Paper. 

Grillages . — I fully concur in the author’s view that 
the web of the grillage beam under the bases of the 
stanchion must act as a thin pillar unless special 
precautions are taken. It is quite clear that the 
author’s references to the grillage are of a general 
character and do not give an indication of the intricate 
questions w^hich arise when we come to the actual 
work of design. Quite a number of diverse conditions 
may arise. In the ease where grillage joists are laid 
on deep massive concrete blocks w hiciThave thoroughly 
set and hardened and where the joists are long and 
shallow, the rigidity of the block compared with the 
greater elasticity of a slender joist would prevent the 
joist taking up such deflection as would bring the 
whole of its length into effective use as a cantilever, 
and the bulk of the load must of necessity be concen- 
trated under the stanchion base. In these cases, calcu- 
lations which assume that we have an equal upw'ard 
reaction of the concrete foundation distributed equally 
over the whole length of the trrillage w'ould be in- 
applicable, and it might be desirable to take into account 
only such a projection of the cantilever grillage as 
would lie within a line making an angle of 30 degrees 
with the horizontal and passing through the extreme 
edge of the base-plate of the stanchion. In this case 
the crippling stress of the web of the grillage joist would 
be the governing factor and the calculations for bending 
moment would become necessary. In sjx^cial cases 
where the bending moment on the grillage joist w'as 
calculated it might be desirable to restrict the length of 
the projecting portion of the cantilever to about three 
times the depth of the joist, to ensure that there is not 
any great departure from the assumption that we have 
the equal upward reaction of the concrete foundation 
distributed over the whole length of the grillage. In 
cases where the grillage joists are laid under the stan- 
chion and wedged up so that they have their calculated 
amount of deflection, and where the concrete is then 
grouted up to the underside of the joists, our assump- 
tions as to the equal upward reaction of the concrete 
foundation are more conformable with the actual facts. 


and in this case we need not restrict ourselves so closely 
in the matter of the cantilever length. I gather that 
this latter is the method adopted by the author, and he 
is therefore justified in the assumptions which he makes; 
but a w’ord of caution should be uttered to those who 
adopt the author's assumption of an equal upward re- 
action of the concrete, but who might not have the 
advantage of the author's judgment in deciding whether 
the assumptions are applicable to the case in hand. I 
have seen schemes in which the question of stiffness has 
not even been thought about. 

Another word of caution should be mentioned to 
those who might be inclined to embed the joist too near 
the bottom of a concrete foundation, as tension cracks 
may appear in the concrete on the under-side, and we 
have not had sufficient experience to say without hesi- 
tation that there is no danger of the corrosion on a steel 
joist at the cracks in the course of time. This remark 
would also apply, and perhaps with greater force, to 
very shallow- slabs of reinforced concrete buried under 
the ground for an indefinite period of time, where there 
may be some deflection before they come into play. 
Foundation blocks and slabs, whether of i*einforced 
concrete or of steel grillages, should be as stiff as possi- 
ble and offer the maximum resistance to curvature 
due to deflection. I am inclined to think that plain 
concrete in foundation work has still some outstanding 
claims to the attention of those who will build the build- 
ings w-hich will stand the longest. 

With regard to the stress coming upon the w ebs of the 
joists in grillages, it might be urged that they are 
laterally stayed by the imbedded concrete; but it is 
doubtful whether the interior joists of a series of 
parallel joists are in every case sufficient!}- packed 
w-ith concrete to prevent the webs acting as pillars. 
Where the conciete is solidly packed and where the 
joists are tied together with bolts and distance pieces 
the concrete should somewhat stiffen the webs ; but to 
what extent ? 

Coating of Steelwork . — The question of protection 
of steelwork is more than a dilemma. It is a trilemma, 
if one may coin a w-ord. If the steelwork is painted the 
concrete will not adhere. If cement w ash is put on too 
soon it will dry and flake off and leave flaky layers 
between the steel and the concrete. If the cement 
wash is not put on soon the steel will rust in the inter- 
val. This last method is perhaps the preferable one, as 
the mill scale can then be brushed off, and then, of 
course, cement wash can be applied immediately before 
the concrete is put round. The modern steels rust more 
readily than the old wrought iron. WTiile metallurgists 
are searching for a more rustless steel, some railway 
engineers have proposed that we should revert to the 
use of wrought iron. 

Load of Floors . — With regard to the load of floors, 
the author gives the requirement for bedroom floors as 
being 5 tons per floor, w hich he divides as being 1| ton 
for all furniture and 3J tons for two people in each, 
room. The Act itself does not specifically mention 
bedroom floors of domestic buildings. In the matter 
of floor-loads the Act marks a great advance on previous 
codes, because as a rule they specify the loads to be 
allowed in particular buildings irrespective of the use 
of a particular floor. It was felt that this principle of 
fixing floor-loads according to the use of the floor should 
not be carried too far, as it woiild manifestly be an un- 
necessary hardship to say that a particular room should 
only be used as a bedroom, and should not be used for 
the storage of heavy furniture or for a private dance 
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or for holding an auction. It was held that floors 
should be designed for a probable maximum load and 
not for the probable minimum of one or two persons, 
^loreover, if a floor were to be designed for a load of 
15 lb. per square foot, which corresponds with the 
weight of ton for furniture, and the average weight 
of two people, such a floor would be greatly subject to 
vibration and would transmit the sounds very readily ; 
and I am confident that the author would not wish to 
spend his nights in a room with such thin or slight 
floors above and below him, more particularly if the 
occupants of the other rooms were numerous and 
noisy. \\Tien. in the future, floors are made sound- 
proof, and when they are only designed by experts 
cognisant of the subtle distinction between strength 
and stiffness, and when persons will never wish to use 
a floor for anything other than the particular purpose 
primarily intended, then we may consider what changes 
might be made in the design of floors. To take a load 
of five-eighths of a hundredweight (besides all the 
cogent reasons which might be reduced on the question 
of stability only) is also a very simple method of ensur- 
ing a certain amount of stiffness and freedom from 
annoyance by persons in other rooms. 

The author also points out that a floor of a domestic 
building might be used with perfect safety for light 
warehouse purposes. As a matter of fact, floors of 
domestic buildings are sometimes so used, as w’hen one 
room is temporarily full of furniture from other rooms. 
I do not propose to argue from extreme conditions, but, 
nevertheless, I have known bedroom floors which were 
used in one case for a workshop, with a heavy iron lathe 
which shook the floor and the roof above. In another 
case I have Imown a bedroom used as a geological 
museum, and in another case a man had made a collec- 
tion of stone statues : his room was so crowded that the 
floors had to be shored up. I do not suggest for a 
second that this represents the normal uses of rooms ; 
but it is our duty as engineers and architects not to 
depart too widely from traditional strengths, until 
people generally are accustomed to lighter methods of 
construction, and until they are properly cautioned 
not to lean against the walls nor to store too much 
furniture on the floors. Perhaps the author may not 
be aware of the origin of that particular item. I have 
defended it because I have thought it quite reasonable. 
Xow let me tell its origin. It was the formal recom- 
mendation by the R.I.B.A. after consultation with 
three of their Committees, and it was sent to the 
County Council as being desirable for the load on 
domestic buildings, and I quite agree with the Royal 
Institute. 

There are also some other points I wish to deal with 
it I may. The author has stated that there is an 
enormous difference between the ordinary competitive 
commercial provision for floor-loads and what is now 
required under the 1909 Act. I will tell you architects 
what some of the ** hard pressed ” steel contractors may 
be tempted to do under the stress of competition. 
You ask them: **Is the stress less than 7^- tons?” 
They answer, **Yes.” Then you ask them, ‘’Will the 
floor carry 1^ cwi:, to the square foot ? ” And they 
ssay, “ Yes ” •* but if you ask them whether the floor 
would carry 14 cwt. when the stress is 74 tons, it is 
quite possible they would be eloquently silent. 

The author has stated that in one case which 
came under his notice stresses of 16, 22, and 24 tons per 
square inch w^ere found, taking the loads given by the 
designer of 14 cwt. per square foot inclusive of the dead 


w'eight ; these drawings were accompanied by a letter, 
stating that the stresses on the steehvork did not ex- 
ceed 74 tons per square inch, the limit now- prescribed. 
Is not this the strongest proof that some rule properly 
administered is essential in dealing with modern com- 
plex forms of construction ? And, since the author 
states that the previous provision was 14 cwff. per 
square foot, I think there is no harm, no danger, no 
detriment or disadvantage in the legislation requiring 
the load which is in accordance with the traditions of 
architecture, and with the load which the speaker says 
is so general for floors of office construction. 

With regard to the working stress of 8 tons, I would 
point out there that the endeavour was to obtain a 
stress which should be a quarter of the mean ultimate 
resistance of the standard mild steel, and the various 
Institutes agreed with the load of 7J tons, and the 
Council merely enacted what was suggested should be 
enacted, and besides which, seven of the leading steel- 
makers’ lists, w^hich w ere considered along with a mass 
of other data, recommended that a stress of 74 tons 
per square inch should be adopted, so that I think there 
was a fair amount of evidence that 74 tons was the 
usual practice. Critics might say, “Yes, the steel- 
makers say they w ork to 74 tons in the catalogues, but 
do they ? ” But now, quite apart from that, since 
we have the recommendations of Technical Societies, 
I think 1\ tons was a justifiable stress at the time. 
Since that date the Engineering Standards Committee 
have raised the quality of steel by one ton, and that, 
of course, would have a slight influence in raising the 
permissible mean stress, but the eighth of a ton increase 
on the mean ultimate stress is not worth troubling 
about. 

Thickness of W^s. — With regard to web stresses on 
beams, the author says the web of a beam is to be 
stiffened where the depth of the beam exceeds sixty 
times the thickness of the web plate. Few- engineers 
w ould desire to exceed that limit. I w ish that speaker 
had given evidence on behalf of the Act, because origin- 
ally it stated the weh thickness should be at least 
5 \th of the depth of the beam, and some said this w as 
too unutterably stringent, and in deference to those 
views the Council conceded the point up to the present 
limit. 

Twin Girders , — The author goes on to speak of twin 
girders, and he says the provision in the Act seems a 
little strange. ell, perhaps it does seem a little strange, 
because the original intention has been obscured ; 
and might I point out that quite a number of the 
clauses he considered are amendments made by the 
opposition ? The original draft in this particular case 
required that tw in girders, which may have heavy loads 
trimmed in on one side, should have rigid connections 
wliich would tend to equalise the load. 

Might I show- you the metamorphosis of a clause ? 
The intention may be gathered troni the following 
preliminary note : Wliere two or more joists are 

arranged alongside one another and are intended to 
act together in supporting a wall or any other load, 
they should be effectively tied together, preferably by 
means of ca^Mron separators* (which fit accurate! v 
between the flanges) and bolts passing through joists and 
separators.” It was thought that only in this way 
could it be assured that each girder would take its 
full and fair share of the load, and that the two joists 
would act practically as one. An early draft states, 

“ \Mierever two or more joists are arranged alongside 
one another and are intended to act together in sup^rt- 
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ing a wall or any other load, they shall be fixed together 
by means of rak-iron separators and bolts or by riveted 
plates or any other equally efficient manner which may 
be approved by the District Surveyor.” There, there is 
an endeavour to open up the clause. The next change 
leads to the introduction of the possibility of using gas 
barrels and bolts, suggested by the opposition as being 
((uite permissible, so that we get the final draft — the 
word '‘cast'' is omitted you notice — “ ^Mierever two 
or more girders are arranged alongside and closely 
adjacent to one another and are intended to act together y 
they shall be fixed together by means of separators 
and bolts or by riveted plates or in any other equally 
efficient manner approved by the District Surveyor.” 

Loads on pillars , — Now with regard to the eccentric 
loads on the stanchions. The author states that the 
pillar formulae vary within certain limits, and those 
laid do^m under the 1909 Act for stanchions fixed at 
one end are about a fair average, taking into account 
the conditions obtaining in the construction of steel 
buildings. 

Now, then, while these limits were proposed by the 
County Council, they were also proposed quite inde- 
pendently by the Institution of Civil Engineers, and it 
is remarkable, I think, that two sets of persons acting 
quite independently should give the same loads, 
decimal by decimal, seeing the very great chances there 
were for divergence. The author states further, “ The 
limits fixed for stanchions with both ends free are in 
my opinion altogether too low, as there are no abso- 
lutely free ends in building work.’’ Then I would say 
that if there are absolutely no free ends in building 
work, then the lowness of the figures will not matter 
very much. 

The author also in dealing with eccentric loads 
says : The case seems particularly hard when in a 
sound stiff stanchion section, loaded as sketch, the 
stress at the extreme corner of one flange is found to 
exceed by a minute quantity the stress fixed by the 
Act. ' A\ ell, 1 will say the hardship, if any, is not 
likely to be very great, and it could easih' be obviated 
in the design stage. Moreover, I would also point 
out that the argument for average stress is not neces- 
sarily a very strong one because in the case ot a beam 
loaded practically to breaking point the average stress 
is always zero. 

Rivets . — The author in speaking of rivets and shear- 
ing area says, An arbitrary limit has been imposed 
under the Act, fixing the shear on the rivet in these 
conditions to one and three-quarter times the same 
rivet in single shear. One cannot see the reason for 
this.” I will tell him the reason ; It was imposed by 
the opposition. 

Stresses on Rafters , — With regard to roof trusses, 
the author states that they are usually loaded at the 
intersections of the braces only, but sometimes the 
load is distributed along the whole length of the rafter 
back, which then has to carry as a girder between the 
braces, being assisted partly by its continuity over 
those points and partly by the fact that the compres- 
sive stress in the back is applied at the gauge line of 
the bar, which is considerably below' the neutral axis 
of the section as a rule." I take it the author in these 
cases w ould limit stress to pillar stress, and not to beam 
stress of tons per square inch. 

Loads Roofs . — With regard to loads on roof 

trusses the author states : “ Under the 1909 Act an 
allowance for wind-pressure as a vertical load upon 
the beams and stanchions must be made ” ; and he 


further says, ‘‘ So that in most cases w'e are compelled 
by the Act to provide for vertical load due to wind 
about four times as much as can occur.” Well, that 
is rather interesting, because I have read the Act many 
times, and that word vertical" does not occur in it at 
all, not in that connection ; the Act does not say 
“ vertical,” and that is quite possibly the author's 
inference. In further reference to roof trusses the 
author says the allowance for wind-pressure must be 
28 lb. per superficial foot measured on the slope. 
Persons have before now' objected to fixing an arbitrary 
load of 28 lb. whatever the slope, but I would point 
out that as the slope gets flatter, the snow^ load gets 
greater, and the wind load gets less, and as the roof 
gets steeper, it catches more wind and less snow . I 
consider the small load of 28 lb. per square foot not 
unreasonable in any case. 

Pressure on Concrete , — The author speaks also of 
the pressure on concrete, and he says that it seems 
rather strange on the face of it that concrete employed 
under highly favourable circumstances should be 
limited to a working stress of one-sixth of the 
crushing strength at three weeks ; while concrete of 
similar materials in reinforced beams, where the 
maximum stress is on the extreme surface of the 
beam, may be, and often is, stressed up to 30 to 40 tons 
per square foot.” I would point out that this would 
come up for consideration when by-laws as to concrete 
are revised, but the Council could not make any change 
in by-laws for concrete when they are only seeking 
pow'ers for steel -frame buildings, and when that time 
comes I trust we shall get more support, or as much 
support as possible. 

Brick Pillars , — With regard to the pressure on brick- 
w'ork in cement, I would point out to you that you can 
put this load on pillars having a height of 12 diameters, 
and I think that a pressure of 12 tons per square foot, 
on Staffordshire bricks on a pillar of 12 diameters, is 
quite enough. MTien w'e get more scientific we will 
probably give a table of loads and calculate the 
eccentric stresses on brick pillars, and then you can 
put a little more on for short lengths. 

With regard to the question raised by Mr. Perkins, I 
w'ould point out that the requuement about gusset 
plates arose out of a suggestion of this Institute in 
1904. Although the clause was vague in many direc- 
tions, yet it was held that the load meant all the load 
and not part of the load or som.e of the load. As to any 
interpretation of the Act, I think I must leave that to 
the statutory authority. 

There is another point raised by Mr. Perkins of which 
I wish to speak — as to the meaning of foundations. I 
would point out to him that the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, speaks of the 
pressure on concrete foundations, and that may be in 
harmony with the other paragraphs quoted by Mr. 
Perkins. With regard to his wish that the load on roofs 
might be advisedly made a little heavier I would point 
out that there is provision in Section 22 (18), “Pro- 
vided that if the superimposed load on any floor or 
roof is to exceed that hereinbefore specified for such 
floor or roof such greater load should be provided for.'’ 

Xow', it will be acknowledged that the last word on 
steel construction has not yet been w'ritten, but what 
has been WTitten will stand for some time to come ; and 
when in the course of time this like all other Acts comes 
up for revision, might I ask you now', in advance, to 
support and co-operate with the building authority in 
their endeavour to obtain the best laws possible — ^legal 
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enactments in harmony with natural laws, and practical 
rules for the guidance of busy builders desiring to do 
sound work ? 

Mr. J. R. SHARMAX said that he proposed to speak 
as an engineer, and would deal in a short way Tsith the 
general questions that had been raised in regard to the 
relation between the engineer and the architect. Any 
one trained as an engineer or architect visiting the 
United States for the first time would be very much 
struck with the general view of the high buildings in 
Xew York as seen from the river, say, against a sunset 
sliy — great masses of buildings, many of them over 300 
feet high ; another view, to be had while walking in the 
business streets of Xew York, made one feel like a very 
small unit looking up at these great heights. His point 
was that there was a dignity about those high buildings, 
although possibly the American architects had not got 
the best possible out of what they had done. As an 
engineer the temptation to him was to cover a good deal 
of the ground that had already been gone over in dis- 
cussing the details of Mr. Jackson’s Paper, but he would 
rather say that he thought the engineer s function was 
safety combined with economy. That was as short as 
he could put it. It was the way the engineer was 
trained to look at things. The architect s function was 
a wider one ; and he thought in steel construction there 
was a very wide field for the architect in proportioning 
and beautifying buildings of this type. 

He would like to say a word or two about steel. He 
had had a good deal to do with steel all his life, 
and when one had used steel, and possibly misused it 
for instance, take an ordinary 10 x 6 joist, bent for an 
oriel window to a 15-ft. radius in a hydraulic press he 
could not say he recommended treatment of that sort 
but it had been done, and such joists put in, and they 
carried their load. Also, if one had seen cases of failure 
of a building — ^a building, for instance, with steel 
stanchions and girders which for some reason or another 
failed — one would see the effort the steel had made to 
stand up to extraordinary stresses it vas not meant to 
have, and that gave one a very wholesome respect for 
steel as a building material. He thought it was the 
architect’s function to explain and dignify the use of 
steel in buildings. There w ere buildings one saw' w hich 
might have a heavy front of stone columns apparently 
standing on nothing but ])Iate glass ; he did not think 
that was good design. He thought that was a case 
where a steel-frame building had not been used in the 
form one would like to see it. 

He should have liked, with a little more time, to say 
a word about the combination of steel and concrete. 
Reinforced concrete might be roughly defined as con- 
crete in which there was about 2 per cent, of steel, the 
steel being designed so as to give the concrete the 
necessary tensile resistance to correspond with its high 
compressiv'e resistance. But there were other ways ot 
using steel and concrete in combination, and he thought 
that possibly the material of the future might ha\e a 
larger i>roportion of steel and a smaller proportion of 
concrete, and in that form it would be, perhaps, more 
correct to describe it as reinforced steel. It often arose 
in this way, and he thought the last speaker must often 
have had the point before him. In the case of a slender 
steel column of ordinary joist section, and it might be of 
long length, the allowat 3 le stress w ould be very small on 
the steel. If such section were built into a w all, or if it 
were encased in concrete, as it must be for fire protec- 
tion, they were not allowed to take any credit for the 


support it got from the fire protection or the wall ; but 
as practical men they loiew' that it w'ould be perfectly 
safe to be allow'ed to increase — he would not say to put 
the load dii'ectly on to the concrete reinforcement, but 
to be allow^ed to increase the working stress of that 
column, because they had for practical purposes in - 
creased its stifiness in proportion to its length, and he 
believed he was right in saying that the building law’s 
of Xew’ York had been amended so as to take that into 
account, and he hoped that matter would be discussed 
in future amendments to the building laws in London. 

There were various points he would have liked to 
refer to in Mr. Jackson's Paper, but he would only 
touch upon two — viz. deflection and eccentric loading. 
He thought he was right in saying that deflection was 
very often apt to be misunderstood. For a given work- 
ing stress deflection was a function of depth, and if 
the construction were shallow’ in proportion to span, 
the girders must deflect before they could take up their 
stress, and they might deflect perfectly safely without 
any risk whatever. So that the practical point in 
deflection in buildings seemed to him not to be in the 
steel, but in the materials with which it w’as associated. 
If there were an appreciable amount of deflection, 
cracks appeared in the ceilings, and it was those points 
which had to be considered in deflection rather than the 
actual steel or carrying material. In regard to eccentric 
loading, this was a highly technical question that w ould 
take a long time to discuss fully. He thought, from a 
good many years’ exj)erience of designing and making 
steel buildings, that the eccentric loading of stanchions 
had become rather a nightmare. The importance of it 
was, perhaps, exaggerated. It really depended, in his 
view’, so much on the type and form of the connections. 
He admitted that the District Surveyor’s formula was 
a very simple one ; the wa^’ it was got at, and \diat it 
meant, was obvious. But if large brackets were taken 
for wind bracing, and if the bearinsr of the gilders w’as 
taken in the centre of such a bracket, they w ould get a 
bending in excess of Avhat actually took place in the 
stancliions. He agreed with a good many speakers 
Avho had referred to the importance of figures being 
read with expeiience. and if designers and makers were 
tied down to a certain formula with which every kind 
or class of building had to comply, he did not think the 
result w’ould be satLfactorv. A certain margin must 
be left to people’s experience and knowledge of the 
difficulty ot ascertaining exactly the stresses in certain 
cases. That was the note on wliich he would like to 
close — that engineers ought to know’, and to understand, 
the principles by which formulae are derived. But, 
speaking to architects, he thought they w ould agree that 
the essential might often be lost sight of by adhering too 
strictly to formula? and figures. 

Mr. P. J. WALDRAM, F.S.I. [L{ceniiate\ sent the 
following contribution, part of which Avas read to the 
Meeting by Mr. Guy Daw ber : — 

May I be permitted to druAv particular attention to 
the statement with Avhich Mr. Bernard Dicksee's Paper 
commences : viz. that according to Counsers opinion 
as taken })y the District SiirA eyors’ Association “ If 
as a fact the loads and stresses on a buihling are trans- 
mitted through a skeleton frameu'ork of metal in the manner 
described, the whole of the provisions of the 1909 Act 
applg ” ? This important statement is cA cn more 
significant than appears at first sight. In the majority 
ot large buildings such loads and stresses as are not 
taken by the Avails are transmitted through some form 

3s 
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ot skeleton tramework ; and if the opinion of the learned 
C’ounsel i‘e correct the provLions of the 1900 Act would 
certainly apply to all such buildings. If so it is diffi- 
cult to see wliy it should not apply to all cases where 
stresses are taken by metal beams and columns. As- 
suming, however, that it only applies to brick shells with 
internal metal framework, it \\'ould appear that the 
sooner it is tested in the Courts the better. The official 
tabulation of calculations, jointly propounded, I under- 
stand, bv the Science Committee of this Institute and 
the District Surv’evors' Association, could be presum- 
ably enforced by District Surveyors under the Act, and 
it the Act be given a practically universal application, 
it is necessary to consider the labour involved in such 
tabulation. There may be men who revel in figures, 
there may be architects who can afford to purchase 
these forms and pay draughtsmen to fill them up, there 
may be District Surve 3 ^ors who will check all the calcu- 
lations the\" contain ; but an\" tabulation of calculations 
which involves an\" avoidable figures scarceh^ appeals 
to one who has had much experience of engineering 
calculations, ^ly experience is that the more figures 
and repetitions of figures a draughtsman ^\Tites do^m, 
the greater the chance of those sillv errors which no 
intellectual person ought to make, but which an\mne 
does make with surprising regularity' when suffering 
from the jnental indigestion caused by over-indulgence 
in simple stodgy arithmetic. Structural engineering is 
commonly supposed to be a sort of tedious juggling 
with figures and higher mathematics ; whereas really 
it is nothing more than trained structural common - 
sense, only aided 1 >y figures and data. It is fatally easy 
to overlook imjmrtant and even vital considerations 
when checking a mass of figures ; and if one vished to 
secure some relaxation of the regulations for the benefit 
of one’s structure without asking for it, one would be 
strongly tempted to show it boldly in the middle of an 
official form. 

Criticism of the 1009 Act in 1913 seems a little be- 
lated. Original and revised drafts were published in 
the technical press when it was under consideration, but 
one does not seem to recollect any very energetic criti- 
cism at the time. That criticism would have been un- 
welcome I can scarcely believe, for I remember writing 
to the Surveyors Institution upon one or two points 
and finding them altered in the second draft. Even if 
all the points raised in the first [)aj)er be justified, surely 
it "should have been appreciated, before the regulations 
were made, that even it our present knowledge of 
^tiMictural matters lie as perfect as our voung 
ccientitie draughtsmen believe it to be. yet*^ legal 
draughtsman^^hip is not infallible, and the institutions 
should have insisted, in season and out of season, with a 
little of that strenuous ardour of propaganda which is 
now customary, that these regulations and that all 
present and that all future regulations and by-laws 
should contain a clause under which they should come 
up automatically for ])eriodicaI revision. A short Act 
making this com[)ulsory in all by-laws would appear 
to be a form of Parliamentary activitv well worthy of 
the attention of the Councils of this and otlier large 
institutions. It would probably relieve our chronic 
grievance against by-laws. -Most telling arguments in 
lavoiir of such a eourse are to be found in the Act we 
are considering, when viewed in the light of the pro- 
j)Osed regulations for reinforced concrete made under 
it in December 1911. Clause 18^/ of the latter reduces 
the wind pressure of 39 lbs. to 20 lbs. viz. we need only 


design for a gentle breeze of 80 miles per hour. It 
further stipulates that the pressure ^2Slbs.) of wind, 
snow', and ice shall be calculated as acting in a direction 
normal to the roof slope, instead of vertically as in the 
parent Act. The permissible progressive reduction of 
floor loads on columns is also altered from 5 per cent, 
to 10 per cent. These important alterations, excellent 
in themselves, surelv form most eloquent testimony to 
the need for periodical revision of all by-laws. If the 
capital of this great Empire needs to alter its mind upon 
questions of elementarv structural data within the 
short space ot two years, it scarcely' seems unreason- 
able to ask that rural and urban In’^-laws should be 
revised, sa\\ every four \'ears. 

If I have not already' taken up too much time I should 
like to refer to a few points in Mr. Jackson's paper. I 
will do so as briefly and as generall}' as possible. His 
suggestion that an inspector should watch eveiy opera- 
tion from the cupola onwards is rather Utopian for 
ordinar\^ work, and he does not mention that all mills 
rolling British Standard steel roll their names on to 
every section and piece. The well-deserved and hardly 
earned reputation which those mills are rightly jealous 
of is by no means a negligible factor. 

The description of the structural design of a grillage 
is not ver}^ clear. The various projections of the 
grillage beams are usual!}' calculated as simple canti- 
levers subjected to the distributed load of the upward 
reactions, neglecting the strength of the surrounding 
concrete. The reason for any more complicated treat- 
ment is not apparent. As, however, the author speaks 
of designing the grillage beams first and subsequently 
determining the size of the concrete, he is possibly 
alluding to something different from what is commonly 
knowm and widely used as a grillage foundation, viz. a 
grille of rolled joists in two or more layers laid at right 
angles to each other, grouted in solid with concrete and 
used to distribute the heavy load of a stanchion over a 
large area without incurring the expense or weight of a 
deep block of mass concrete. 

The author states that structural steel should be 
painted or cement -washed before delivery. I would 
suggest that coating with boiled oil only quite prevents 
early rust and does not hide up loose scale, rust, and 
other defects in the w ay that paint or cement -w ash does. 

The author's trouble over floor loads is an old one, 
and is due to the absence ot any provision in our general 
practice and by-laws of distinction between local and 
general loads for floors not used for storage. It is a 
point to be remembered in warehouse floors that 
articles easily handled are more dangerous than heavy 
cumbrous ones. One would rather see on a floor litho- 
graphic stones that can only be lifted by two men than 
small onCvS which a boy can pile up into high stacks ; 
and books are more dangerous than either because they 
seem so harmless. 

The author is surely a little unreasonable in com- 
plaining of the 15-foot reinforced beam because it did 
not deflect more than inch before breaking. One 
would think that a reinforced concrete beam of ordinary 
proportions with ordinary fixed ends was doing itselt 
rather w ell in the w ay of distortion if it deflected one - 
tenth of that amount. 11 ordinary steel beams \yere 
tested until they deflected IJ inch in 15-feet, 1 fear 
that many structures would “finish on the ground 
iffiysically as well as in design. 

The author rightly criticised the deflection stipula- 
tions of the Act, but his own suggestion of a deflection 
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limit of of the span applicable equally to short deep 
girders and long slender ones is scarcely more at- 
tractive. 

A little play must always be given to girders titting 
between stanchions, or they could be never got in, and 
the web cleats are therefore packed. The author sug- 
gests that the seating cleats should be packed instead in 
order that the vertical shear may travel down the leg of 
the cleat (see fig. 4). This would double the difficulty 
and cost of erection and weaken the joint as well, tend- 
ing to pull off the heads of the rivets. Any idea that 
the cleat would bend over such a short radius is quite 
wrong, as can easily be seen by calculation or by putting 
a piece of f -inch plate into a press and noting the power 
required to bend it when cold over a short radius, 

A short time ago I had to devise means of transport- 
ing the material of a very large frame building including 
75-foot arch trusses over a 40-foot gap in a pier. On 
arriving at 4 a.m. on a Sunday morning, the only time 
available for bridging the gap, I found that one of the two 
old girders temporarily slung across the gap was bear- 
ing loosely at one end on the edge of a t^-inch cover plate 
projecting some distance from the head of a column, the 
end of the 40 -foot girder being some 6 or 8 inches from 
the column. The foreman was almost hurt when I in- 
sisted on a couple of short bolts being put in to make 
sure, and subsequent trials of the effect of a heavih' 
loaded truck bearing on the middle of a similar -^-inch 
plate showed that there was no fear of the plate bending 
and letting the girder slip into the sea. 

The author strongly advocates hydraulic in prefer- 
ence to hand riveting. It is certainly cheaper, but he 
does not mention the danger of hydraulically closing 
very hot rivets too quickly. The subsequent cooling 
leaves the rivet in severe tension so that heads will 
sometimes fiy off. A rivet is closed more gradually by 
hand, and is almost cold when the operation is over. 

The author ad v'ocates the stanchion as sho\Mi in fig. 13, 
because the beam webs bear directly on the metal ; 
but surely that arrangement forces the inevitable de- 
flection of the beam to bend the stanchion in its weakest 
direction. On page 424 the author refers to a Section 
Modulus of .51 “ square inches.'' This is rather niis- 
leadintr, and I would suggest the usual term inch 
units as })referable. I would venture to take excep- 
tion to the statement that pillars with hinged ends are 
unknown in buildings. All cases of braced skeleton 
columns designed to resist secondary bending between 
the braces can only l)e placed in that category, as must 
also the different lengths of roof truss rafters. I was 
recently consulted with regard to unbraced columns 
carrying a uater tank above a roof which were ])racti- 
cally acting as the still more unusual type of columns 
with one loose end, and wei'e alarmingly flexii)le under 
load until luaced up. 

The inside stanchion riveting shown in fius. 11 and 20 
is unusual, and would appear to be liable to make the 
stanchion of unequal stiffness, and therefore, in long 
stanchions, weaker. 

The use of turned bolts where connections cannot lie 
riveted is also unusual. There is seldom any need to 
cut down the number of bolts, and six black bolts would 
surely be better than tour turned bolts in a well-designed 
connection, and would co^t less. 

►Some ot the author's criticisms w ould appear to be on 
behalt ot 1-inch ri^'ets. In many years ot [uactice I 
have only used 1-inch rivets twice — once in the case of a 
very large railway bridge near Leeds where the cro:?s 


girders w ere about 40-feet span, and once, it I remem- 
ber rightly, in a reconstruction under traffic of a bridge 
in Devonshire where I w^as hampered in design ))v the 
excessively small constructional depth available. 
Situations requiring riveted flanges or connections 
5 inches thick are equally rare. 

The author s coefficients of wind pressure are appa- 
rently ])ased on Hutton's old formula, the accuracy ot 
w'hich w'ould appear to be largely discounted by the re- 
sults of extended experimental research on the effect of 
w ind on roof slopes at the National Physical Laboratory’. 

The use of folding w’edges of oiled steel in shoring 
instead of the usual hardwood is new' to me. Con- 
sidered with regard to the critical angle of slipping of 
oiled steel surfaces upon each other, one w'ould prefer 
them rusty, or at least very firmly secured, to prevent 
any danger of slipping under shocks or vibration. 

The authors have presented for critical discussion 
so many highly interesting points that the expression 
of one s appreciation of the Papers must be condensed 
into a hearty support of the vote of thanks. 

Mr. frank N. JACKSON \Hon. A.], replving to 
some of the points raised during the discussion, said 
that with regard to wind bracing, referred to by Mr. 
Perkins, he had m a recent large building introduced 
wind bracing, and he generally attempted to get vertical 
diagonal bracing in systems forty to sixty feet apart. 
He persuaded the architect it w'as absolutely essential to 
the soundness of the structure, which was^a very lofty 
one, and it had been adopted. ^ ears ago, in a building 
known as Gloucester House, at the bottom of Park 
Lane, a complete system of tower bracing against wind 
was adopted. There they had put vertical stanchions 
in the outer w all, and internal stanchions about fourteen 
feet away, and these, he thought, were joined with 
vertical diagonal bracing with rigid gusset plate con- 
nections on the flanges. 

As to the grillage beams, these must act as pillars ; 
the load must be carried from the stanchions down to 
the concrete ; they could not depend on the concrete 
which was filled in betw'een the joists fitting them ab- 
solutely after the concrete had shrunk or dried. The 
web of the beam must act as a pillar. The projection 
of the grillage beams beyond the base of the stanchion 
should not as a rule exceed three times the depth of 
the l)eam. The distributed load on the underside of 
the grillage beams wull be of varying intensitv, de- 
])ending upon the pressure upon the earth, the deflection 
of the concrete foundation, and the deflection of the 
grillage beam. 

As regards the painting or coating of steel work before 
delivery, he had seen it done in many ways, but he found 
the cement was generally gone aiter a few' storms, and 
the woj’k had got rather rusty and the rain found its 
way inside the box girders and stanchions. He thought 
there was something to be said for coating stanchions 
with one coat ot oxide paint, and by the time they came 
to ca>ini: in their w ork they could put on a second coat 
of paint or cement, preferably cement, and the steel 
w'ork would still he in good condition. 

A 51 EMBER : Do you take off the mill scale first ? 

51 R. JACKSON : 1 take off the paint. 

The 5IE51BER : Clean the steel ? 

5Ir. JACKSON : Yes. 

With regard to floor loads, he did not believe in 
taking them light, but in a building they had designed 
for lately it certainly came very heavy. "carrying ^0 lb. 
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per square foot super-load for bedroom floors. In a 
report of tlie Austrian Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects for 1899. the floor super-loads recommended 
were on mansard rooms 30 11). per square foot, and on 
residence rooms generally 50 lb. These figures were 
arrived at after a careful inquiry. This weight on 
the floors of residences appears again in the Prussian 
Government Regulations governing the use of rein- 
forced concrete, where they take a sample dwelling- 
house floor, and give a super-load of 250 kilogrammes 
per square metre, which amounted to 51 lb. per square 
foot ; so that our load was 40 per cent, heavier than 
that. It seemed to him that if that was ample for the 
Prussian Government it should be sufficient for us. 
With regard to the question of floor loading being ex- 
ceeded owing to material stored on the floors during 
erection for want of proper supervision, he was once 
called to an office floor he had designed and found 3 feet 
of ballast stacked on it. Xaturally, the girders were 
injured, and the floor was gi^^ng way ; it was time it did. 

With regard to the trimmed connection of one plate 
girder to another, he quite agreed with Mr. Perkins 
that the girder should not rest in the root of the main 
beam, and the connection should depend entirely on 
the riveting, which wanted carefully designing to suit 
the load. 

As to gusset plates, he certainly always understood 
the rivets had to be sufficient to carry the whole of the 
load to the base plate. He was very pleased to hear 
they had not to carry everything on these gusset plates 
when the grillage beams were directly under the 
stanchion. 

As to loads on roofs — stands might be erected on 
roofs, and so mioht other things ; but they were not 
designed primarily for such purposes, and should not 
be designed for such accidental loading, besides which 
it became ver\' expensive. He had no object in keeping 
the u eight down except in saving unnecessary expense. 
As to load on concrete, lie agreed with Mr. Perkins. 

With regard to Mr. Cubitt's remarks, he might 
mention that when this Steel Frame Act was first 
talked of, it was suggested at a meeting of the Science 
Committee that after some little experience of the Act 
liad been gained, someone should write a paper giving 
some experience of the use of the Act, and pointing 
out its points and delects. That was the origin of 
his Paper. It did not pretend to he a comiilete treatise 
on steel frame construction ; it could not be done in 
the time : it would lequire a small volume to deal with 
all the points raised. As to tlie architectural features, 
engineers could only endeavour to persuade their clients 
to adopt hold and simple lines of construction, carrying 
the loads as directly as ])OssibIo to earth. They were 
often su(‘ce>sfui in getting alterations made wliich 
enabled them to stick to such lines where there 
could be no ambiguity in the stresses. The engineer 
and architect worked together in this. The architect, 
in order to get the hot results would sometimes get 
out a rough set of drawings and consult the engineer 
as to how the lines of construction were going, and in 
con.'-ultation toge^ther a building w’as designed, as far 
as could possiiiiy be, on the best lines as regards art 
and construction. The engineer attended to the con- 
struction side, and the he^t result was obtained by 
collaboration in this way, each man sticking to his own 
job. As regards tlu* principle^ of de.vigning steel con- 
struction, and all other construction, the ha^is of the 
whole thing was the old }>rinciple of tlic lever arm. It 
was veiy simple to understand in its original form, and 


he felt sure if young architects — he knew' generally 
w'hat their knowledge w'as — were taught better in these 
subjects, they w'ould understand wffiat they were doing 
and not depend on a mass of formulae as to the meaning 
and origin of which they had no idea. 

He agreed to a great extent with what ^Ir. Todd 
said about the District Surveyors’ forms : he hoped 
they should never be compelled to use them. 

As to the eccentric loading of stanchions, he had found 
Surveyors stick fairly rigidly to the letter of the law. 
Their duties were very clearly laid dowm in the Act. He 
had had a stanchion containing 100 square inches 
rejected because a corner of one flange w as three-tenths 
of a ton in excess of the very moderate stress allowed. 
He agreed with Air. Etchells as to the grillage beams 
upon the concrete. The pressure on the under side of the 
beam w as not uniform it w as a distributed load, but of 
varying intensity. The thing w anted w'orking out care- 
fully for different thicknesses of concrete. It depended 
upon the pressure on the concrete and on the earth. 
The engineer did follow' this practice of w edging up his 
stanchions as far as possible, w'edging the grillages 
under stanchions. He at least got the long shaft of 
the stanchions up with three floors of steel w'ork in 
before the grillage beams were finally grouted up, and 
he got everything well in bearing in that way. The 
design in grillage beams was very carelessly done ; he 
saw' one the other day with a grillage composed of 
three 7-inch by 4-inch 1 8-lb. rolled steel joists to 
distribute the load of a stanchion carrying 190 tons, 
wffiich W'as ridiculous. About the stress on girders, and 
this 8-ton stress extreme fibres : of course, w'hatever 
the various societies said, 7 1- or 7 tons, it might be 
right, but the engineer must think for himself in these 
matters. As to eccentric loads on stanchions, there 
W'ere many dift’erences of opinion. He was sure 
it could not be contended reasonably that a stress 
of perhaps 4 tons to the square inch in a stanchion 
usually limited to 3 tons in the centre would cause 
failure or buckling, or any serious deflection in that 
stanchion. As to stresses in rafter backs, he should 
keep the stress within very moderate limits in the 
w eb of the tee bar, but where sections composed of a 
joist or tw'o channels were used, as often occurs, rather 
higher stress could be used. As regards the wind 
pressure upon sloping roofs, he had been compelled 
to provide for this vertical load [Me. ETCHELLS: 
Shame !] and could speak w ith some experience. As 
retrards Mr. Sliarman's remarks as to deflection, it was 
also a function of the stress and depth. If they had 
a beam stressed to 7^ tons, it used to be considered 
good practice under distributed load in ordinary sec- 
tions not to exceed sixteen times the dejith in span. At 
the same time, they might have a girder of which the 
span was thirty or forty times the depth, but if the 
stress w ere moderate the girder would not deflect more 
than what he thought was the best ordinary standard 
deflection, about one inch in 40 feet. It was entirely 
a question of suiting the stress to the span. 

AIr. BERNARD DICKSEK [F.], in reply, said that 
the forms he had dealt with — tor which, ]>y the w'ay, 
lie w as not personally responsible, although he had had 
a considerable hand in tlieir preparation — had been 
rather sev'erely criticised by some of the speakers, 
who frankly owned that they did not use them. He 
thought that whatever foini the List rict Surveyors put 
torward, ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
say that they did not ii^-e that form. That alone was 
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justification for putting these forms forward. The 
object of the Act, as far as these calculations were con- 
cerned, was that the District Surveyor should be in a 
position to understand the loads and stresses that were 
to be put upon buildings. If the designers of steel -frame 
buildings made their calculations in fifty different ways, 
the District Surveyor’s life would not be long enough to 
check the calculations of two or three of those build- 
ings. With regard to the practicability of these forms, 
he could assure the Meeting that they had been used, 
and with very considerable success. MTaen they were 
in embryo form, Messrs. Dawnay used them in his 
district, and as a result a few improvements were dis- 
covered, and those improvements had been embodied in 
the forms. Mr. Todd suggested that all he wanted to 
know was the various loads applied in each particular 
place. The forms were made exactly for that purpose. 
The District Surveyor wanted to know the weight of 
the walls, otherwise he would not know what he had to 
calculate for ; he wanted to know whether it was to be 
a distributed or concentrated load ; whatever it was, 
the calculation must be showm in its right place. The 
same with the floors — ^and there Mr. Peach must take 
the responsibility of saying how many tons his machi- 
nery would place on the frame ; the District Surveyor 
had to check him. If there was a concentrated load, 
one surely wanted to know the point of concentration. 
When it came to reaction, certain loads must be trans- 
mitted to the column, and they wanted to know which 
end of the beam was going to take five tons or wliich 
end was going to take ten tons. Was it not much 
easier for anyone having to make out these calculations 
to put them down where someone else who had to 
check them knew where to find them and what to find ? 
As to the origin of the sheets, as they all knew, the 
United States of America was the cradle of this par- 
ticular form of construction, so when the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association started upon making out this 
form of calculation sheet they went to America for 
information, and they got a very large amount of valu- 
able information from Mr. Gibson, who wrote a Paper* 
on the American method some fifteen years ago. 
These forms were afterwards sent to Mr. Gibson, and he 
{Mr. Dicksee) received from him a very complimentary 
letter on the result of their labours. He did not think 
there was any man in England who had had as much 
to do with this sort of thing as Mr. Gibson. Of course, 
the forms were complicated ; when superimposed loads 
or dead loads were in question, the Act made a distinc- 
tion, because in a building that was not a warehouse 
building there was a certain deduction allowed ; 5 per 
cent, for each floor one went down was allowable for 
the superimposed load up to 50 per cent. ; that took one 
dow n several stories, and was a very important factor 
in Mr. Jackson’s 70 lb., because 70 lb. became GO lb. 
a story or two lower, and 50 lb. a story or two further 
down. If the forms had not pro\'ided the ])ossibility 
of that reduction they would be ot no use. You could 
make the reduction if you please ; if there was no 
reduction, you could ignore that space in the torm 
altogether. It wus exactly the same in other direc- 
tions. If you had no concentrated load you did not 
want to fill in the form there. If there was no eccen- 
tricity of loading you did not want to fill in any column 
there. But many of the pillars were eccentrically 
loaded, and there must be a place where the figures 

* “ Fireproof Construction of Buildinjis in the L nited 
States,” by R. W. Gibson 'JorKX\r., 10th December 1^08 . 


w^ere to be put in. In five cases out of six one of the 
columns (that tor the properties of the sections used) 
could be done away wdth altogether, but probably 
it was w^anted in the sixth. As he pointed out in the 
Paper, having arrived at the maximum bending moment, 
they could derive from that the equivalent distributive 
load, and then they could turn to the tables provided 
in the pamphlet, or, if they did not go far enough, to 
the handbooks of Dorman and Long and the Cargo 
Fleet Company. Mr. Peach thought the R.I.B.A. 
ought to have been consulted. They w’ere consulted ; 
and this scheme was the joint w^ork of the District 
Surveyors’ Association and the Science Committee. 
With all deference to Mr. Peach he thought the Science 
Committee was the right Committee, and not the 
Practice Committee. Mr. Etcliells had referred to the 
sism for Section Modulus. He could assure Mr. Etchells 
that at the time these w^ere made up the Concrete Insti- 
tute table had no such sign. He had had put into his 
hand the other day. in connection w ith a meeting of the 
Concrete Institute, a revised schedule in which it did 
take a place, but that w^as only an interim report — he 
did not know' w'hether it had been in existence in 
betw'een the times. 

Mr. ETCHELLS : I referred to the document dated 
1908, the first Report which w'as published, 

Mr. dicksee : Then it dropped out in the later 
one w'e had. On that they adopted the uMial sign Z. 
He saw' that the Concrete Institute proposed a compli- 
cated sign. He thought when ^[r, Etchells started that, 
he was going to criticise adversely the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association's one end fixed and one end 
hinged,” Imt as he w'ent further on, it seemed he w'as 
patting them on the back. He disliked those three 
columns in the arch. The Science Committee and the 
District Surveyors’ Association talked the matter over 
and thought that centre column was the right one to 
apply. He thought it w'ould be very much l)etter it 
they had only one table applicable to steel pillars as 
they found them in practice. Mr. E’aber had mentioned 
that he did not see wind bracing dealt with in the sheets. 
If they had dealt with w'ind bracing in those sheets 
they w'ould ha^'e laid themselves open to additional 
criticism as to having complicated them still further. 
It w ould be found that the matter of w ind bracing had 
been dealt with in the District Surveyor.'?' }»amphlet. 
They suggested the calculation should be made on a 
separate sheet, and there was this note at the bottom: 

The stresses on any internal framing should be cal- 
culated as thougli the building were a braced cantilever 
set on end. ' A reference had been made to a question 
of cement wash or paint on steel, Per'^onallv, he 
did not like paint, it covered up too many sins ; 
neither did he like cement wash put on too early. 
He preferred to see the work come on the job simply 
under a coat ot boiled oil ; the boiled oil w'ould prob- 
ably have diNappeared by the time the steelwork had 
to be built in : the ap})lication of the steel bru.^h would 
take off the mill scale, and the steel could then be 
given a coat of cement wash. That was the l:>est way 
of protecting the steel. Ot course, W'e want to w’ait 
another titty years before we know* the result of what 
we are doing now'; but as tar as liis experience W'ent, 
that seemed to be the ])est way. In conclusion, he again 
expressed tlie wlsli that members should take the forms 
liome and study them : they would hnd they were 
not .such nightmares as some of them imagined. 

Mr. PERKINS asked leave to add a word about the 
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forms. He had had calculations submitted to him on 
foolscap lor two buildings in his district ; in one case 
the weight of the walls was left out, and in the other 
the floors were omitted. If these forms had been used 
this could not have happened. 

The CHAIRAIAX (Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, 
E.S.A., Vice-PnmJent). in bringing the proceedings to a 
clo.^e, said that as architects they could not do other- 
wise than admire the immense amount of skill and 
knowledge that had been shown by the authors of these 
extremely able Pa})ers. There was, he feared, a feeling 
ot antagonism between the architect and the engineer, 
but he hoped and believed that that feeling was vanish- 
ing. Certainly, if looked at from the architect's point 
of view, it ought to vanish. On this occasion engineers 
were in\'ited to come forward and show' architects 
how to build perhaps more economically, and certainly 
more scientiflcally ; and from what had been said it 
seemed possible that architects would have to revise 
their designs for certain classes of buildings so that 
they should contorm w ith the requirements of the 
steel -framed buildings, it this method of construction 
held out distinct and definite advantages. After all. 
architecture in the past had developed mainlv through 
the introduction ot new' materials and new' forms of 
construction. These factors had in tact exercised the 
greatest influence in the past on architecture; and if 
the engineers were now' proving the advantage of 
new materials and new methods ot construction, it 
seemed to him that architects would be only carrying 
on the tradition of the past by adapting their art to 
the new conditions. For many reasons he should 
not sj)eak on the technical side ot the sii)>ject. He 
regretted that the Pre>^ident was not present, as the 
sulqeet was one with which he would have dealt with 
his usual alality, to the advantage ot them all. The 
Institute was very grateful to Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Dicksee, and they could take it Ironi him that their 
Ia]>ers would he greatly a])])reciated ]»v members. A 
vote of thanks had been ])assed tc^ them at the last 
Meeting, but he telt suiv that he should onlv be express- 
inir the feeling of the Meeting in thankinj^^ them again 
tor so kindly coming and givimt their replies to'^the 
valuable dUciission that had taken t)lace that evenin^r. 


MINUTES. XIII. 

Ad.tui'rxed Gexehae Meeting (Oroinarv). 

(haieral MctUing (Ordmarv) held 
xMonday, 2Stii April iHKfi h>r the diseuwon of thJ Papers 
on Modern Steee Buiedini; ( '.^nstrl'c tion [Jot'RNAt 
20th Apnl lUPfj— Ml. Ge,)rLa* Hubbard, F JS \ Vice- 
Pn.uh nt, m the ( liair : 1:>> Fellow, (meludiiig 4 meniher. oi 
the lounui). U A-<s<jciate^ (ineluding I member oi the 
< onne,l),4 l.uentiate., 1 Horn AwM-iate, and vidtors^the 
Mmu e. of the Meeting hGd 2l.t April, ha^ing been pule 
hdied m the .bu'Rxu., were taken a. rearl and d-ncd a- 
correct. 

Ihe Pa])or. havum ])een di.ouN.ed Ia' Me..!-. \V Cr 
P(.rkii,j. ( uintt [.1.]. .J.,hn Tod.l. V. Stanlov I'earh 

£. Fjaiuler Ktchells 
J. ^harman and (Gear Faber, the authoix of the 
ajjei-, - I rank N. .Taik'-ori [Ilotu H.l and Bernard 

i)ick‘-ee replied, and the Chairman expie^-ed to the 

latter tla- thank> of the Mt^eting for their atteiidaure that 
evening. 

rile proceeding- then closed and the Meeting '^ei^aiated 
at 1U.I>0 p.m. ' ^ 


SUB-COXTRACTORS : LIABILITIES OF 
ARCHITECT, CLIENT AND BUILDER. 

The publication in another column of the report 
of the case of Rcunsden efi Carr v. Ckessum dt Sons 
and H f/rd suggests some comments on the present 
position of this important matter which may 
perhaps be of service to readers of the Journal. 
The eSect of the case may be conveniently sum- 
marised a.s follow^s : — 

AVhere the architect obtains an estimate for 
goods from a merchant or sub-contractor and 
accepts it, the use of those goods by the builder, 
upon the architect's instructions, w^hen delivered 
upon the job, does not cariA" Avith it any implied 
promise or undertaking on the part of the builder 
to pay the merchant or sub-contractor for them. 
Moreover, the architect is not, under such circum- 
stances, the agent either of builder or client, so as 
to render either of them liable. As to whether 
under these circumstances the architect has 
rendered himself personally liable, the case does 
not determine, 

A perusal of the report sho^vs upon how fine a 
thread hangs the distinction betAveen obAuous fact 
and legal proof. To suggest that a builder who 
receiA^es upon the job, and fixes, a large quantity 
of goods, many of them specially made, could be 
entirely ignorant as to AA'hence they came or w^ho 
Avas supplying them, appears on the face of it 
absurd, yet it is decided that there aa^rs no legal 
kiioAAdedge sufficient to impose an implied liability 
upon him to pay. A point in the case of special 
interest to the architect is the statement of Lord 
Justice Vaughan AVilliams that " lie AA'as not pre- 
pared to say that AVard (the architect) had made 
the contract on behalf of the building OAA'ner."’ As 
the architect both obtained and accepted the esti- 
mate, this A'iew' w'ould aj)pear to be entirely at 
A^ariance Avith the case of The Critfall Manufactur- 
ing Co. A'. London Coantg Council. In that case 
the architect, although he only obtained the esti- 
mate and did not accept it, Avas lield to liaA^e bound 
the building oAvners on the ground that the goods 
Avere supplied for their benefit and not that of the 
builders. Tiie case has been variously interpreted 
by architects, and, indeed, the manner in AAdiich the 
judgment AA'as deliA'ered and reported affords 
ample reason. Diligent study, lioAveA'er, of the 
verbatim report does, I think, enable one to 
straighten it out, and it may be useful to state 
briefly Avhat Avas decided and in Avhat manner the 
case differs from that already commented on aboA^e. 

The architect obtained the estimate from the 
sub-contractor. He did not accept it himself, but 
subsequently instructed the builder to accept it. 
The builder thereupon Avrote a letter to the sub- 
contractor, the text of wffiich is not gh^en in the 
report, but Avhich clearly Avas intended by him as 
an acceptance, the w'ord “ accept " being contained 
in it. 
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The learned Judge pointed out that so far 
nothing binding upon either party had resulted, 
seeing that a contract cannot be established by one 
person asking for and obtaining an estimate, which 
estimate is addressed to him, and a third party 
accepting it. 

The letter in question, however, although it 
failed in one respect, proved to have value in 
another. The learned Judge took the view that 
the letter, though it did not constitute a valid 
acceptance, might, in the light of the subsequent 
action of the sub-contractor, be taken to be a 

proposal by the sub-contractor to supply the 
builder with the goods on the terms originally 
quoted to the architect. The Judge also, taking 
the view that the evidence as to the builder's sub- 
sequent attitude and actions sufficiently demon- 
strated acceptance of that proposal,"' held that a 
good contract was thus established between the 
builder and sub -contractor. 

This having been decided, the next step of trans- 
ferring the liability from the shoulders of the 
builder to those of the building owner easily fol- 
lowed, being governed bv the case of Hobbs v. 
Turner, 18 T.L.K. 235 (C.A.), tried in 1902, which 
established that when a builder enters into a con- 
tract for work or goods with a sub -contract or by 
direction of the architect, the client, as the person 
for whose benefit the goods or work are supplied, 
is the real principal and liable for payment. 

It will be gathered from the above that the idea 
largely prevalent in the profession that the Cnttall 
case established some new principle or precedent 
is erroneous, since it went no further than Hobbs 
V. Turner. AVhat, however, was remarkable and 
disturbing in the Crittall case was the interpreta- 
tion by the learned Judge of a letter, intended to be 
an acceptance, as a " proposal. " The course of 
reasoning bv which, according to the verbatim 
report, that view was arrived at is so extremely 
difficult to appreciate, that, on public grounds, it is 
to be regretted the London County Council did not 
see their way to appeal. 

Perhaps the most instructive point in the case to 
architects is the pronouncement of the Judge, to 
which I have already referred, namely, that no 
binding arrangement between any of the parties 
can be made by architects obtaining estimates 
addressed to themselves and instructing third 
parties to accept them. 

The safe course would appear to be for the archi- 
tect to obtain the estimate in the first instance from 
the sub-contractor, at a convenient date to see 
that it is repeated to the builder, and thereupon in- 
struct the latter to accept it. If at the same time 
the architect obtains a letter from the sub-con- 
tractor stating that he looks to the builder alone 
for payment, and under no circumstances to the 
client or architect, no liability could be imposed 
on the two last mentioned. 

E. Greexop [ F .]. 


AKCIEXT JIOXUMENTS COXSOLIDATIOX 
AXD AMEXDMEXT BILL, 1913. 

This Bill, re-introduced this session by Lord 
Beauchamp, was read a second time on 24th April. 
It is similar to the Government Bill of last session, 
but with some of the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee of both Houses, which reported on the 
three Ancient Monuments Bills of last year, added 
in a modified form. An entirely new feature is the 
non-retention by the Commissioners of Works of 
their former power of purchasing a monument with 
the sanction of the Treasury, a power still to be 
retained by the local authorities. The machinery 
for the protection of ancient monuments by a 
Preservation Order placing the monument under 
the protection of the Commissioners of Works for 
eighteen months, to be confirmed later by means of 
a private Act of Parliament, is still retained. The 
Joint Committee proposed that the Preservation 
Order should be confirmed after it had lain on the 
table of both Houses for thirty days and neither 
House had presented an address against it. When 
Parliament was not sitting some provision would 
be required to save a monument in imminent 
danger Avhen delay would be disastrous, and the 
Committee mentioned Sir Schomberg MacDonnell’s 
suggestion of proceeding by an Order in Council. 
By retaining their original proposal of confirming 
the Preservation Order by a private Act, the 
Government gives the owner more time and a 
better opportunity of presenting his case than does 
the more expeditious method suggested by the 
Committee. All ecclesiastical buildings in use 
for religious purposes are excluded from the 
machinery of a Preservation Order, though the 
Joint Committee recommended the inclusion of 
the Cathedrals. The right of pre-emption at a 
price fixed by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
attached to the Preservation Order is transferred 
from the Commissioners of Works to the local 
authorities. This sub-section was cut out by the 
Joint Committee on the grounds that where a 
monument is protected from injury it mattered not 
to the Government who owned it, while on the 
other hand it might be in the public interest for a 
monument to be transferred from a poor man's 
custody to that of one well able to maintain it. 
The Committee proposed an amendment by which 
the owner of any ancient monument as defined 
by them had first to obtain the consent of the 
Commissioners of Works before touching it. 
This is modified in the present Bill into a require- 
ment of one month's notice of any alterations to 
certain monuments, to be scheduled in the future, 
under a penalty of a fine of twenty pounds. This 
pmvision, which is to give the Commissioners of 
Works the opportunity of making a Preservation 
Order before any injury is done to a monument, 
might be usefully employed with regard to eccle- 
siastical buildings, which are not excluded from 
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this part of the Act, by enabling public attention 
to be called to any detrimental proposals. It is 
evidently necessitated by monuments in the less 
accessible parts where public attention is not so 
likelv to be called to the injury to a monument. 
In such a case the fear of a fine of twenty pounds 
mav prove sufficient. The greatest inducement 
for the evasion of giving the required notice would 
be the wish to obtain vacant possession of a valu- 
able site by destroying the monument on it. 
Here a fine of twenty pounds would not be suffi- 
cient. but the probability is that public attention 
would be drawn early to the attempt, and a Pre- 
servation Order would issue. Public access to 
monuments under the protection of the State or of 
the local authorities is to be under control of the 
Commissioners of Works or the local authorities; 
but, where the deed of guardianship so provides, 
the public shall not have access without the con- 
sent of the owner. Last year's Bill made access 
dependent on the consent of the owner without it 
being necessary to have this specially provided for 
in the deed. This the Committee proposed to alter 
bv making the public’s right of access compulsory. 
The recommendation of the Committee that a 
separate Advisory Board should be appointed for 
Scotland and one for Wales is met by giving the 
Commissioners of AVorks power to constitute them 
if and when they think desirable. The Advisory 
Board mav give advice free of charge, except for 
out-of-pocket expenses, to an owner of an ancient 
monument. The Committee’s amendment made 
it compulsory on the Advisory Board to give 
advice free of charge when invited and said nothing 
about the rather vague item of out-of-pocket 
expenses.” Two new clauses following the amend- 
ments made by the Committee are now included. 
The first gives permission, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, for the relaxation of by- 
laws in order to permit the erection of buildings in 
harmonv with other buildings of artistic merit, 
provided they are erected with due regard to sani- 
tation and safety from fire. The second permits 
the making of by-laws to prohibit or restrict the 
displav of advertisements outside ancient monu- 
ments detrimental to the amenities of the locality. 
“ Outside ancient monuments ’’ will require more 
strictly defining either in the Bill or bv the law 
courts if any good use is to be made of this clause. 
For County Council in last year’s Bill is substituted 
Local Authority, whicli teim, by including Borough 
Councils, meets the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. The widely drawn definition of the Com- 
mittee, of an ancient monument, which was to have 
included monuments immovable by destination, 
has not been inserted in the Bill which retains last 
vear’s definition confined to structures or erec- 
tions Power is now given to the local authority 
to impose a rate, and also to borrow money, for 
the purchase and upkeep of an ancient monument. 

A\^ J. Davies [A.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Annual Elections : New Nominations. 

The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 33 : — ■ 

As Members of Council. 

Adams : Harry Percy [.F.]. 

dominated by George H. Oatley, Percy S. Worthing- 
ton, James S. (tibson, Francis Hooper, George Horn- 
blower, C. E. Mallows, William A. Fite, Fellows. 

Butler : John Dixon [F.]. 

yomiiiated by Henry Tanner, W. Bevan, H. H. Searles- 
Wood, W. E. Riley, Fellows: J. G. Stephenson, 
H. Bradfield, Alex. Cowie, Associates. 

Downing : H. P. Burke [F.]. , ^ . 

Somiiiated by William A. Pite, R. Phene Spiers 
Leonard Stokes, John W. Simpson, Walter Tapper, 
E. Guv Bawber, Fellow-'^ ; Noel W . Hadwen, Waltei 
Millard, Associates. 

Hornblower : George [F.]. 

Sombiated by E. Guy Bawber, Edwin T. Hall, Paul 
Waterhouse, H. Percy Adams. Herbert W. Wills, 
C. Wontner Smith, Henry T. Hare, Fellows. 

Keen : Arthur [F.]. 

Sominated by Ernest Newton, A.R.A., E. Guy 
Bawber, Ckuald 0. Horsley, Henry V. Ashley, 1. 
Winton Newman, Walter Cave, \\. Curtis Green, 
Fellows. 

Reilly : Charles Herbert, M.A. Cantab. [F.]- 

Somiiiated by Halsey Ricardo, John Slater, E. Guv 
Bawber, W. R. Lethaby, F. M. Simpson, AV. Curtis 
Green, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Jt ellows. 

AATlls : Herbert Winkler. 

Sominated by Edwin Cooper, Herbert Wigglesworth, 
Bavid Barclay Nlv^en, H. Austen Hall, Fellows y 
John Anderson, Edmund J. Bennett, Henry A. 
Porter, Associates. 

A.*? Associate- Members of Council. 

Angel : Robert John, M.Inst.C.E. [A.]. 

Sominated by Henry Tanner, Sydney Perks, H. B. 
Searies-Wood, W. E. Riley, Fallows ; James Ewing, 
R. J. Tall, J. M. Scott, Associates. 

Davidge : William Robert, A.AI.Inst.C.E. [A.]. 
Sominated by Sydney Perks, W. Bevan, F. E. P» 
Edwards, H. B. Searles-AVood, Fellows ; H. B. 
Mackenzie, Edward E. Barks, B. Ernest Bayley, 
Associates. 

Papworth : Alfred WA-att [A.]. 

Sominated by R. Elsey Smith, ^Arthur Crow, Wilfred 
J. Hardcastle, Arthur ANhbridge, Alfred Conder, 
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Fellows; Henry Lovegrove, Ernest Wm. Lees, 
Associates, 

As Associate- Jlembe?' Art Standing Committee, 
Papworth : Alfred Wyatt [H.]. 

Sominated by R. Elsey Smith, Arthur Crow, Wilfred 
J, Hardcastle, Arthur Ashbridge, Alfred Conder, 
Felloivs ; Henry LoTegrove, Ernest Wm. Lees, 
Associates. 

Meynher of the Practice Staiidmg Coyyunittee. 
Marks : Frederick William [F.]. 

Ftominaied by Matt. Garbutt, Edw. Greenop, George 
Hubbard, C. Stanley Peach, W. Henry White, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Sydney Perks, Fellows. 

Architectural Training : The Atelier. 

Mr. Keginald Biomfield, A.R.A., responding to 
the toast of The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects ” at the Annual Dinner of the xlrchitectural 
Association, and referring to the question of archi- 
tectural ti’aining, gave it as the result of his observa- 
tion that the standard of design in this country 
amongst the younger men has steadily advanced, 
and he attributed the advance to the better methods 
of training of the present day. Speaking of 
certain modern developments, he said there was 
always a tendency under the conditions of modern 
civilisation to rush to new things, and sometimes 
they did not take stock of what they had.' There 
had recently been started a very important under- 
taking in the way of the atelier, and he thought 
that many believed they had in this a panacea for 
ail the shortcomings of modern architecture. He 
thought, however, there had been certain mis- 
understandings as to the position and functions of 
ateliers. He viewed the new enterprise with the 
most benevolent interest, and thought that, if 
properly handled, it might play a very valuable 
part in their system of training in architecture ; 
but there must be no misunderstanding as to the 
precise position and function of the atelier in arclii- 
tectural training. 8ome of the indiscreet advo- 
cates of the s^'stem had announced that in this they 
had the equivalent of the great Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts of Paris. Theyliad, of course, nothing of the 
sort, because all ateliers and any atelier must 
centre round some great central school, and in 
Paris they centred round the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Therefore, while this atelier might be a very 
valuable step in educational reform, yet it was not 
equivalent to the establishment of an Ecole des 
Beaux- Arts in the midst of them, because the two 
were supplementary to each other. The atelier 
without the hnal school, or the final school without 
the atelier, was merely a cart without a horse. 
Anotlier point was that in their enthusiasm for 
anything that would improve architecture in this 
country they were sometimes tempted to overlook 
what they liad at their own doors. The advantage 
<'>f the atelier was that the student's attention was 
concentrated on design, and he was not abstracted 
by having to attend to those disagreeable but im- 


portant other matters in the education of the archi- 
tect. Another thing was that the student was 
associated with other students who were bound up 
in the same objects as himself, and his designs were 
criticised by the competent head of the school. 
These were desirable things, but they had in one of 
the largest schools of this country those advantages, 
and one or two others. The school to which he re- 
ferred was the Architectural School of the Royal 
Academy. In the first place, in that School, al- 
though the training was entirely gratuitous, yet 
admission could only be gained by the student who 
passed a test, and thus showed capacity to profit 
by the instruction given. In the second place, in 
that particular School the student associated not 
only with his colleagues amongst the architects, but 
with painters and sculptors. Many of them had for 
the last twenty years thought that it was most im- 
portant that architects should be brought into 
touch with painters and sculptors at the earliest 
opportunity. It was better for the architects and 
certainly much better for the painters and sculptors. 
There was another point in regard to the criticism 
and supervision of the design. They might not 
think much of the members of the Royal Academy, 
but they must admit that they had shown some 
certain capacity, and, at any rate, they were men 
who had exceptional experience not only in de- 
signing, but in actually executing buildings, which 
was a very important point. He quite admitted 
that all of them, both inside and outside the 
Academy, felt that an extension of the labours of 
the School would come, and he had every hope 
that in the future that would be realised. He 
believed that last year a conference was held be- 
tween the representatives of the Architectural 
Association and the architectural members of the 
Royal Academv, and it was a very satisfactorv 
conference. The result was that increased facili- 
ties for admission to the Architectural School 
Avere arranged. He asked the students present to 
concentrate their education so as to qualifv for the 
training they might receive in that School. But 
when he said that, he did not Avant to put it on the 
Avrong issue. All schools, eA^ery school, Avorking for 
the same end had the sincere sympathy of ail 
serious-minded architects in the profession. This 
Avas a really very important matter. All the 
senior men of the Institute, as they must begin to 
call themselves, Avere A^ery anxious indeed that the 
Association, AA^hich had a splendid record behind it, 
should continue to folloAv that road Avhich for them- 
seh^es AA^as the result of many years of effort and 
experiment. 

Reception of French Architects at the Institute. 

A number of members of the Societe des Archi- 
tectes Diplbmes, who haA'e been the guests of the 
Architectural Association in connection Avith the 
exhibition of French Architectural DraAvings at the 
A. A. Galleries, attended a reception in the Insti- 

3 T 
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Liite Library last AVednesdav, by invitation of the 
President and Council R.LB.A. A numerous 
Company, including several ladies, was present to 
do honour to the French quests, and tea was served 
in the lar^e reading-room. The Institute treasures 
in the shape of architectural drawings brought out 
for tlie occasion attracted a good deal of notice. 

The Admiralty Arch Approach. 

The question of the approach to the Admiralty 
Aich is ])eing considered by a small joint committee 
consistiug of Lord Piymoutli. Mr. Reginald Blom- 
lield, Pre.^klent R.LB.A.. and Mr. Lionel Earh Secre- 
tary of the Office of AA'orks. representing the Govern- 
ment : the Chairman of the London Countv Coun- 
cil, Lord Peel, and Mr. Andrew T. Taylor \F,\ 
Cliairman ami Vice-Chairman respectively of the 
Improvement Committee, representing the London 
(hmnty Council : and IMr. Lyon Thomson, IMavoi-. 
and Mr. Somers Cocks. Ex-Mayor, and Mr. Davis, 
Chairman of the Improvements Committee, repre- 
senting the AVest minster City Council. 

Sir AA/’illiam Lever’s Gift to the Nation. 

Sir AA illiam Lever {Hon. A.] lias generously re- 
newed his offer to present Stafford ILnrse to the 
nation, and tlie offer lias lieen accepted hv Mi‘. 
A'<(jnith on behalf of tire Goverirnient. Sir 
A\ ilharn s idea that Stafford House, whicli until 
recently was tlie residence of tlie Dirke of Suther- 
land, should be used to liouse the London Aluseirm 
wliicli was ()])ened at Kensington Palace about two 
years ago. lie further suggests that some of the 
rooms miglit lie utilised ftir tlie purposes of Cfovem- 
nront enteitainment to distinguished visitors. 
\\ hen the Loudon AIii:^euirr was established the 
State Apaitmerrts of Kensington Palace were tem- 
porarily placed by His Alajesty at tire disposal of 
the Trustee.s until a permanent honre could be 
found for them. The Museum has made womlerful 
progiess since its establisliirrent, and the Trustees 
are in possession of thoirsands of things which they 
iiave been unable to show for want of space. 
StaffoKl House, Avith its more ample accommoda- 
tion, A\ili allow of tlie classification and arrange- 
ment of the exhibits in proper sequence. 

Approaches to Parliament Square. 

In the House of Commons last Alonday, 

Sir H. Uraik a^ked ^Ir. Wecl:r\\ond Bean, repro'^ent- 
ing the Fir-t Uoniini-'^ioncr of Works, ^\hethe^ the Goaxth- 
inent. haA'incr deei(h‘d not to afT(inn‘ the site of Westmin- 
ster Ho>«pital, Avonid exercise the powers they possessed 
f)ver the site in order to secure, in the jiiiblie interest, such 
rearrangement of the fnmtage as might provide an ade- 
tpiate thoroughfare from the West to' Parliament »S(iuare. 

Mr. AYfdoavooo Benx : The First ( omrai.ssioner con- 
sider.s that measures for improving thoroughfares are 
primarily mattois for local authorities. If they should ap- 
proA-e any particular metho<l of rearrangtmient he Avil! he 
glad to co-cpperate ><» far as hi'< poAvers extend. 

Sir H. Ur AIK : L it mjt the- case that this is a -prcial 


matter interesting the nation at large, and also that the 
only person Avho possesses adcipiate poAA'ers is the First 
Commissioner of AVorks ? 

3Ir. IVedgavood Bexx : Xo. Sir. The poAA^ers of the 
local authorities aA^ail in this as in all other eases to effect 
improvements in thoroughfares. 

Sir H. Craik : Is it not a fact that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works has control over this site Avhich does not 
fall to the local authorities ? 

^Ir. Wedgwood Bexx : He has a certain control over 
the area, but that does not affect the poAAers of the local 
authorities to effect improA’ements if they think it dedrable. 

American Architects’ Registration Bill. 

The recent Registration Bill presented to the 
XcAv York 8tate Legislature, approved bA^ the 
Board of Regents of the CnKersity of the State of 
XeAv York, and endorsed by the several XeAV AMrk 
State chapters of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. and by the XeAv York Society of Architects, 
is of interest at the moment. The folloAA'ing are 
its proAusions : — 

Jitfjistered Architect^. — Any person residing in or haAung 
a place of business in the State Avho, before this article takes 
effect, shall not ha ax been engaged in the practice of archi- 
tecture in New York State under the title of architect, 
shall, before being styled or knowrn as an architect, secure 
a certilicate of hU (pialilication to practise under the title 
of architect, a.s proAuded by this article. Any person Avho 
^hall ha AX been engaged mthejiraetiee of architecture under 
the title of architect before this article takes effect may 
secure such certificate m the manner proAuded by this 
article. Any person haAdng a certificate pursuant to this 
article may he styled or knoAvm as a registered architect. 
No other person shall assume such title or u^e the abbre- 
\ iatinn R.A., or any other Avord-., letters, or figures to indi- 
cate that the person using the same is a registered architect. 

Jioftrd of KxiDniturs . — The Regents of the UniAxrsity 
shall, within ninety days after this article takes effect, 
appoint a board of five examiners, Avho shall make rules for 
the examination and registration of candidates for such 
certificates, subject to the approA^al of the Board of Re- 
gents. Such hoard of examiners shall he composed of 
architects who haAX been in active practice in the State of 
Ncav York for not less than ten years previous to their ap- 
pointment, selected by the regents. Such examiners shall 
be entitled to such compensation for their serA'ices under 
this article as the Board of Regents shall determine, not 
exceeding in the auGrregate the amount of fees collected 
from applicants for certificates. 

Qufdifiration<i. — Any citizen of the F'nited States, or any 
person aaLo has duly declared his intention of becoming 
such citizen, being at least twxnty-one yeais of age and of 
good moral character, may apply for examination or certifi- 
cate of registration under this article, but before securing 
such certiffcate shall afford satisfactory eAudence of having 
satisfactorily completed the coinse in an approAxd high 
school or the equiA'aleut thereof, and subsequent thereto of 
having satisfactorily completed such courses in mathe- 
matics. history, and one modern language, as are included 
in the first two years in an approved institution conferring 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Such candidate shall in 
addition submit satisfactory CAidence of at least Max years' 
practical experience in the office or offices of a reputable 
architect or architects, commencing after the completion 
of the high-school course. The board of examiners may 
accept satisfactory diplomas or certiticatCN from approAxd 
institutions coAxring the course required for examinatior. 
Upon complying with the above requirements the ap- 
plicant shall satisfaet(jrily pass an examination in such 
technical and professional cour^e^ as are established by tlie 
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board of examiners. The board of examiners, in lieu of all 
examinations, may accept satisfactory evidence of any one 
of the qualifications set forth under the following sub- 
divisions 1 and 2 : 

1. A diploma of graduation or satisfactory certificate 
from a recognised architectural college or school, together 
Tvith at least three years’ practical experience in the office 
or offices of a reputable architect or architects ; but the 
three years' experience shall be counted only as beginning 
at the completion of the course leading to the diploma or 
certificate. 

2. Registration or certification as an architect in another 
State or country, where the standard of qualifications for 
the same are not lower than those required by the board of 
examiners under this article. 

3. The board of examiners, in lieu of all examinations, 
shall accept satisfactory evidence as to the applicant’s 
character, competency and qualifications, and that he has 
been continuously and exclusively engaged m the practice 
<»f architecture for more than two years next prior to the 
date when this article shall take effect : or satisfactory 
e\udence that the applicant has been actually and ex- 
clusively engaged in the practice of architecture on his own 
account, or as a member of a reputable firm or association 
for more than one year prior to the date when this artich^ 
shall take effect : pro\dding the application for such 
certification shall be made within one year of such date. 

Every person applying for examination or certificate of 
registration under this article shall pay a fee of twenty-five 
tlofiars to the Board of Regents. 

Certificate ^. — ^The result of every examination or other 
evidence of qualification, as provided by this article, shall 
be reported to the Board of Regents by the board of exam- 
iners, and a record of the same shall be kept by the Board of 
Regents, and such board shall issue a certificate of regis- 
tration to every person certified by the board of examiners 
as having passed such examination or as being otherwise 
qualified to be entitled to receive the same. Every 
person securing such certificates shall file the same with the 
county clerk of the eoimtv in whieh he re>ides or maintains 
a place of business. The Board of Regents may revoke any 
certificate, if such action be recommended by the boaul of 
examiners, after thirty days’ written notice to the holder 
thereof and after a hearing before the board of examiners, 
upon proof that such certificate has been obtained by 
fraud or mi>re])resentation, or upon ])roof that the holder 
of such certificate has been guiltv of felony in connection 
with his practice of architecture. 

Any violation of this article shall be a misdemeanour, 
]umishable for the first offence by a line of not les> than 
$50 and not more than $100. and for a .subsequent offence 
bv a fine of not less than 8200 nor more than 8500, or ini- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

Colonial : Final and Special. 

The following gentlemen passed the Special 
Colonial and Final Examination held in ToiTintu 
in December 1912 : — 

BRALLT: .Fo'-eph Charles Custave [SpiCial], 5 Beaver 
Hall Square, Montreal. 

T)0(JCART: Arthur Robert [Sp^ci-l]. c o Messrs. Ros^ & 
MacFdrlane, Architects. Beaver Hall Hill, .Montreal. 
1*08 lER: Francis Roland [Prob. 1803, Student ISOS], 
2081 Hutchison Street, Montreal, 

TEMPLE: Erie Edward [Prub. lOOl, Student 1007], 
Wood Avenue. Westmount. ^Montreal. 

IEFLEY; Charles Reginald 745 8t. (’atherine 

S t reet W. , Mont rea 1. 


COIiEESPOXDEXCE. 

Canterbury Cathedral. 

Christchurch, Xeiv Zealand. IWi March 1913. 

To the Editor, Journal — 

Sir, — In the issue of 25th January you were 
good enough to publish a very lengthy analytical 
criticism of my Tourist Guide to Canterbury 
Cathedral. 1 regret that I was not allowed the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of my critic who 
stands behind the letters F.S.A., for 1 should like 
to thank him for the great trouble he has taken 
and his evident desire to free my Guide from 
omissions and what he regards as errors in order 
that I may rexdse and republish ” it. He is 
good enough to state that if it Avere " but a trifle 
more dependable it might be recommended even 
to the twentieth-century architect.'’ 

While thanking him for his evident good inten- 
tions and for calling my attention to a few interest- 
ing facts I had omitted to mention, I must. I 
regret to say, differ wholly from him as to the 
alterations he wishes me to make. I will only ask 
you to be good enough to grant me space to refer 
to those criticisms which question my statements 
of fact. It is these only Avhich are of interest to 
fellow architects for whom the criticism was 
written, for in spite of my critic's opinion of mv 
shortcomings, I trust that my readers Avill also be 
able to spend, as my critic says he has, " some 
pleasant hours in his (my) company among 
familiar scenes.” 

F.S.A. states : — “ The AAufiting of a concise and 
instructive handbook must be more diliicult than 
it might seem, so little is the success goiierallv 
achieved.'’ The present instance makes it clear 
that tlie Avriting of an analytical criticism is also a 
task which presents many pitfalls. 

I sincerely regret that F.S.A. should have stated 
that '* it is a blemish on the book that mention 
of Willis's great work is relegated to a biblio- 
graphy at the end of the A^olume," and tliat I have 
given but “ scant acknoAvledgment " to Willis's 
AA'ork at Canterbury, for I gWe place to none in mv 
admiration of his untiring energy and A^aluable 
researches. It is hard to realise hoAv such a state- 
ment could be made AAfiieii on page 1 16 of iua^ Guide 
(under the heading ” Bibliography " it is' true) I 
describe the Avorks Avhich 1 state' in the Preface, 
page iv, are “ absolute^ necessary for further 
study.” and state all the available books liaA'e 
been referred to by the author, and the information 
they contain, so far as it falls Avithin the scope of 
the series, has been embodied in the explanations 
gi\'en.”^^ I refer (page II6) to “Britton's Anti- 
quities and say : — 

“ Those oil (Aiit<‘rbury are constantly referred to by Pn) 
fesi;or Willis, the primary authority on the architectural 
aiialy-'is df the Cathedral and the Mona^th* Buddin'Zs, 
Piofe'.Nnr M illi-s was the Jacksonian Professor of the 
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University of Cambridge, and after many years of labour 
he published in 1845 The Architectural History oj Canteibury 
Cathedral, and in 18G8 The Conventual Buildings of the 
Monastery of Christ Churchy Canterbury. Both are well 
illustrated with plans, elevations* sections and sketches 
drawn by the author, and are extremely valuable. Un- 
fortunately they are out of print. The Conventual Build- 
ings can be seen in the Transactions for 18C8 of the Kent 
Archaeological Society, before whom the paper was read in 
1848. All subsequent writers have been indebted to 
Willis, and have quoted freely from his works. The His- 
tory of the Cathedral contains translations of ancient w'riters 
On the subject, and both works show a vast amount of re- 
search in order to confirm or explain by documentary 
evidence the teachings of the buildings themselves.” 

In describing Dean Stanley's Historical Me- 
morials, I say (page 117) : — “ All the ancient 
writers are lef erred to, and AVillis is quoted as the 
architectural authority.” Referring to the Guides 
published by Murray, I say (p. 118) :* — '' Both 
Willis and Stanley are freely quoted,” and to 
those published by Messrs. Bell & Sons (p. 118) : — 
“ Mr. Hartley Withers gives lengthy quotations 
from Willis and others.” This in addition to 
writing on my plan of the Cathedral and the 
Monastic Buildings “ Taken from Professor R. 
Willis's Monastic Buildings.^' 

Is it therefore fair to make it appear that I had 
merely noted my indebtedness on the plan, and 
relegated Professor Willis's name to a list of books 
'‘at the end of the volume”? F.S.A. also 
complains that Eadmerand Gervase " do not even 
get a passing nod,” and that “ Sumner and Gost- 
ling are ignoied,”' forgetting that Eadmer and 
Geivase \Yrote in Latin and that the whole of their 
works are translated and published by Willis in his 
History of the Cathedral, while Willis has also 
extracted and freely quotes all that is essential in 
Humner and Gostling, In recommending there- 
fore the tourist to read Willis and Stanley,' I lead 
them to all that is valuable in the ancient writers. 

Perniit me now to quote extracts from] my critic 
in wiiicli he takes exception not only to my state- 
ments, but also differs from the acknowledged 
authorities, and allow me to place next them 
quotations from my Guide and fiom the authorities. 

The French and English ^Yilliarn. 

F.S.A. — '‘ And if French Whlliam is mentioned 
why not English M illiam, his successor, wliose out- 
put at Canterbury was reallv far moie interesting^ 
than his master’s But English William is almost 
systematically ignoied throughout, and his w^ork 
sometimes unjustly given to his French prede- 
cessor.” 

Tourist Guide, page 53. referring to the under- 
croft under the Trinity Chapel This part'was 
designed by William of Sens in 1174. and com- 
pleted by the English William in 1180.” ) \ 

Tevrut Guide, page 56, lefeiiing to choir and 
Trinity Chapel Although William of Sens only 
superintended the building for four years, from 
1174 to 1178, the whole was caiiied out in accord- 


ance with his design under the direction of one of 
his master masons, known as the English William.” 

Tourist Guide, page 76, referring to the Trinity 
Chapel and Corona : — " All this part was carried 
out by the English William, but the design of the 
whole scheme as well as the details, with the ex- 
ception of the chevron and dog-tooth ornament 
seen on the arches, are thoroughly French, and 
follow here more closely than elsewhere the design 
of the Cathedral of Sens.” 

Authorities : Willis, Cathedral, page 91 : — " It 
is a very difficult task to separate the original work 
of William the Englishman from that of his pre- 
decessor. Gervase, indeed, has told us pretty 
exactly all that was erected during his superintend- 
ence, but much of this must have formed part of 
the original design of William of Sens. The erec- 
tion of the new Trinity Chapel, or Chapel of 
Becket, which took place wholly under the direc- 
tion of the Englishman, must have been intended 
from the beginning.” 

Francis Bond, English Cathedrals, page 14 : — 
" It is usual to attribute to the English ATilliam an 
important part in the design of the eastern chapels 
and crypt. The facts point the other way. Those 
eastern portions are less English and more French 
than the western work — everything was completed 
in strict conformity with the French design.” 

Conrad's Choir. 

F.S.A. : — “ On another interesting and de- 
batable point, Mr. Seager is misleading because he 
jumps too readily at conclusions. He assumes that 
because Conrad's name is attached to his glorious 
choir, he was the actual architect or designer. He 
may have been, of course, but equally may the 
assumption be misleading.” 

Tourist Guide, Introduction, page xii : — "Arch- 
bishop Anselm, the eminent theologian and high- 
minded churchman who succeeded Lanfranc in 
1093, pulled down Lanfranc’s choir, and he com- 
menced in 1096 the erection of the present choir, 
eastern transepts, and chapels. All this work was 
designed and carried out by Anselm's architect, 
Prior Ernulph, a pupil of Lanfranc 's. It was after- 
wards decorated in such a marvellous manner by 
Ernulph's successor. Prior Conrad, that it was 
spoken of by writers of the time as ' Conrad’s 
glorious Choir.' ” 

Authorities : — Willis, History of Cathedral, pages 
72 to 90, discusses in detail the work in the choir 
and attributes the whole of the eleventh-century 
w^ork remaining to Emulph, and speaks on page 75 
of “ Gervase's description of the ‘ Choir of Conrad.'” 
On page 17, translating from Eadmer, he says 
" This chancel, however, which Ernulph left un- 
finished, was superbly completed by his successor 
Conrad, who decorated it with excellent paintings.” 

Francis Bond : — " ‘ Conrad’s Glorious Choir,' was 
commenced by Prior Ernulph in 1096 and finished 
in 1115 bv Prior Conrad.” 
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The Decorated Window in Anselm^ s Chanel and 
Infirmary Chancel Windows, 

F.S.A, : — “ Prior Oxyndenne’s window in the 
Anselm Chapel is correctly dated 1336, but is 
ascribed to Prior d’Estria, who died in 1331. It 
is also set forth as one of the few pieces of decorated 
work the Cathedral has to show. What of the 
Chancel of the Infirmary Chapel, Hadebrand's 
(Hathbrand) work again, not Estria’s, as stated.” 

Authorities : — I have carefully searched in Willis 
and other authorities for any mention of Prior 
Oxyndenne, but have been unable to find his name 
mentioned, except in The Official Guide, Willis's 
History of Cathedral, page 115, says : — “ The 
decorated window of five lights (of Anselm’s 
Chapel) is remarkable for its well-preserved history. 
Memorandum : that in the year 1336 there was 
made a new window in Christ Church, Canterbury, 
that is to say, in the Chapel of the Apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul (Anselm’s Chapel), upon which 
there were expended the following sums, 
£42. 17s, 2d. The sum of £8. 135. id. was given 
by certain friends for the said window, and the 
remainder of the money was furnished by the 
prior. This prior was Henry d'Esfria, and the 
peculiar management of the heads of the lights 
with their pendant bosses may be compared with 
the similar bosses of his choir door.'’ And in A 
List of Dated Examples, Willis gives : “ Window 
of Anselm’s Chapel by Prior de Estria, 1336.” 

I am quite aware that Willis, quoting from 
ancient authorities, gave the dates of d’Estria as 
1285 to 1331, and I purposely refrained from 
mentioning this as there must evidently be some 
error in the date of his death, for surely AVillis, 
such a careful authority, would not definitely 
state that the Prior who gave the remainder of the 
money required in 1336 for this window was 
Prior d’Estria. In reference to the Infirmary 
Chancel and its windows, I would note that the 
“ Chancel ” is part of the Monastic Buildings, not 
of the Cathedral, and that F.S.A. is in error in 
stating that it is Hathbrand’s work — it is Xorman 
with inserted decorated windows — for 

Willis, in Conventual Buildinys, page 53, 
states : — '' But the fragments of the Xorman zig- 
zag window of the S. and N., of a square Xorman 
pilaster at the S.E. angle, and also of two Xorman 
E. windows, show that this square chancel was 
built in the latter part of the Norman style.” 

Willis, on page 54 : — “ The Chancel of the In- 
firmary Chapel underwent a thorough restoration 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, of ivhich 
no historical note remains. The pattern of the 
tracery of that (window) which remains has a 
mixture of geometrical and flowing lines that 
assimilates it to the window in Anselm’s Chapel 
of which the recorded date is 1336.” 

The work which Hathbrand did is clearly 
stated and does not include the windows, for 
Willis, Conventual Buildings, page 55, says : — 


The first recorded additions to the Infirmary 
are those of Prior Hathbrand, 1338-1370, who 
built the stone hall called ^ Mensa Magistri In- 
firmatorii,’ or Table Hall, as it was called at the 
Keformation, and also seven adjacent chambers 
for the infirm.” 

^ 31 eist Omers. 

F.S.A. : — Mr. Seager states as a fact that 
Meist Omers is derived from Omeaux, the elms 
which grew near it. This was a mere suggestion 
put forward by Professor Willis — for once missing 
a point — to explain a curious word. There was a 
treasurer Meister Omers who gave his name to his 
house.” 

E. S.A. gives no authority for his statement, 
but the Official Guide, by the Eev. T. Field and 
Kev. C. F. Routledge, states : — Meist Omers 
probably from Magister Homer, an official of the 
monastery.” 

Meist Omers was not the name of a treasurer’s 
house j but the name of the chief guest house 
among the group attached to the Priory. If 
there was an ofiicial entered on the records as 
Meister Omers or Magister Homer, is it not more 
probable that his title was derived from his duties 
as Master of the Elms, or Master in Charge, under 
the Prior, of the house named after the Elms ? 
The title '' Magister Infirmatorii ” gives support 
to this contention. Until proof is given that 
Willis is wrong, I prefer to follow his well-reasoned 
explanations, too long to quote in full, but briefly : 

Willis, Conventual Buildings, page 97 : — “ Part 
of the cemetery is well known to bear the name 
the ‘ Oaks,’ the twelfth prebendary was granted 
a way through the ' gimews,’ derived from 
Guimeauve marsh mallows. As two portions of 
land at east end take their names from trees and 
plants growing there ^ I venture to suggest Homers 
may be derived from corruption of ‘ Ormeaux,’ 
elms — or ‘ Ormerie,’ plantation of elms. The term 
' ^leistre ’ for ‘ Maitre ’ is preserved in the nautical 
phrase, Arbre de Meistre, mainmast.” 

Surely Willis and the previous students of the 
original documents, when seeking for an explana- 
tion, would have known of the official Magister 
Homer.” and would have accepted the solution 
suggested by F.S.A. had they thought it a correct 
one. 

The Encasing of the Central and S.W, Towers. 

My critic accuses me of inaccuracies, and gives 
as an instance : — 

F. S.A. We are told in almost consecutive 

sentences that Lanfranc s north-western tower 
had and had not been faced by perpendicular 
work at the time of its destruction, and that the 
Angel Steeple does and does not encase its pre- 
decessor.” and so on. 

In regard to the Angel Steeple this is quite 
unwarranted, for there is nothing to contradict 
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my statement, based on the researches of Mr. 
\V. D. Caroe and referred to in my Guide, that, 

To^frist Guide, page 8 :— ** The perpendicular 
work on the central tower encases — like the south- 
west tower — the original Xorman tower built by 
Lanfrauc." 

In regard to the north-west tower the only 
justitication for his assertion is a very manifest 
piinter s error in printing the plural ” towers, ’ 
on page 6, in a paragraph dealing with the south- 
west or St. Dunstan’s tower. 

The PidpituDi or Choir Screen, 

F,S,A, : — More than once it is stated that 
thei-e is no record of the great pulpitum, one of 
Chillendeu’s best recorded works. ’ 

Willis, History of Cathedral, page 97, says : — 

This screen, elaborate and beautiful as it is, has 
no recorded date.*' 

In Willis's Conventual Buildinys, page 188, 
published after his Cathedral, there is an undated 
list of works executed by Prior Chilleiiden. These 
Willis numbered. andXo. I is as follows : — Navis 
ecclesie Cantuariensis cum apparatu, gradus et 
pulpit i ibidem cum stacione crucis, et nova capella 
beate Yiruiiiis in eadein navi." 

But whether ** gradus et pul pit i ’’ refers to the 
great pulpitum or to pulpits in the body of the 
nave, I must leave others to determine, Francis 
Bond in Scteens and Galleries, published in 1908, 
page GO, states the pulpitum to have been erected 
by Prior Chill end en in IdOO, but he gives no 
authority fur this exact date. 

Tomb of Coutdess of Athol. 

F.S.A. savs : — " The erroneous designation of 
the toml) of Lady Try vet as that of Countess of 
Athol is perjietuated,” but he gives no authority 
to j>lace against 

AutJuudies : — The duiwing ])V Tames C’ole in the 
Ht story of Caoifibuyy and York, published bv 
\\ . 8andljy, 1735: Murray's G>nde ; The Official 
Guide (Rev. T. Field and Rev. C. F. Routledge) ; 
the Hon. and Rev. Cantjn Free mantle of English 
ministers, and all others I have lieen able to refer 
to. 

My critic, as will be seen therefore, sets up many 
ninepiiL^ of his own to show how cleverlv he can 
knock them down. They aie mA mv ninepins, 
and what he regards as errors [ have sliown to be 
based on the recognised authorities. This method 
of criticism is most unjust. If F.S.A. wLlies to 
disj)ute the recognised authoiities, he should 
wiite a paper giving fullv Ids authorities and his 
reasons. It is very probable that later researciies 
would piove that \\dliis is not in every in.stance 
correct : but unsupported statements by one 
writing under a uom-de-phnne cannot certainlv be 
accepted as proof that subsequent writers who 
have followed him are at fault. 

Yours faithfiijlv. 

8. Seaoer [F ]. 


‘‘ Architects’ Grievances” not alone British. 

Xew York City, 20 April. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir, — The other side of the question as set 
forth in the letter of a ” Coniplainer in a Public 
Office,'’ p. 312, merits consideration. After all, 
whether work is designed in a municipal office, or in 
that of a prominent outside architect, the bulk of it 
falls to an assistant, and printa facie there is no 
reason why one should not be as excellent or as 
indifferent as the other. 

No doubt many good men have been glad in 
the present state of our overcrowded profession to 
take positions in municipal offices, although if 
governmental and municipal architecture is as poor 
as some allege, this can hardly be the case. I sup- 
pose it will be admitted that high-class men have 
held the position of heads of such departments. 
The practice that obtains of promoting men who 
have seen long service as underlings in Government 
departments is not, however, conducive to the pro- 
duction of high-class architecture, for the routine 
restrictions under which they have worked must 
prevent their being able to create a satisfactory 
monumental work. 

The same grievance (in anticipation) is now exer- 
cising the minds of architects in the United States. 
There is now a Bill before the State Legislature for 
the appointment of a State Architect for five years, 
to have charge of all plans and specifications for all 
State buildings or institutions ; all drawings for 
construction work to be under his direct super- 
vision, and all alterations and improvements to be 
handled by his department, together with the let- 
ting of all contracts. At present the Secretary of the 
Treasury has power to hold competitions for de- 
signs and plans of new public buildings, and does so. 
This gives to outside architects a chance, and the 
result (apart from questions of taste) has been 
generally satisfactorv, and on the whole has pro- 
bably reduced ” graft "—several notable instances 
notwithstanding. The first important building 
under the present rCyi me was the New York Custom 
House by Mi. Cass Gilbert ; the latest competition, 
just a wan led to 5Ir. Lowell, is the Court House. 
The Bill referred to would revert to the old custom, 
and the plea is made on the ground of economy. 
Here at all events this is very prolilematical from 
the existence of political mamcuvring. In Eng- 
land. as I understand, it is alleged that depart- 
mental architecture is cheaper. 

Outside men here allege with some truth that as 
the frequent changes of government mean change 
of architect employed by the State, there would be 
frequent changes of style according to the fancv of 
the men appointed. It is a moot point whether 
this is or is not an advantage to the progress of archi- 
tect me as an art. It might or might not give us 
originality, but it is most likely to continue rigid 
cIa^'^ic types. 
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I deduce from Mr. C. Stanley Peacli's letter 
(p. 254) that he classes all departmental archi- 
tecture as machine output,'*’ and all outside de- 
sign as mind work ” of an intellectual *’ kind, 
which strikes me as going too far. It must be ad- 
mitted that the man who can sign his name to a 
great building is not always the one to whom most 
credit is due for its excellence, and he whom cir- 
cumstances have obliged to be a mere employ^'^ 
will generally remain unknown to the public. It 
is true in this as in other branches of work, “ the 
world knows little of its greatest workers,'** and the 
maxim “ Palmam qni meruit ferat ’* is rarely borne 
out in actual life. There are many names which 
should fairly be inscribed as co-workers upon our 
monuments for which we shall always look in vain 
while human nature remains as it is. 

Faithfully yours, 

Edward W. Hudson [4.]. 


LEGAL. 

Building Contract : Sub-Contractor : Right to Sue 
Builders. 

RAilSDEX & CARR V. CHESSOI & SONS & WARD.* 

This case came before the Court of Appeal (Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, Buckley and Kennedy) on the 
Cth Xovember 1912, on appeal by the defendants, Chessum 
& Sons, from a decision of Wr. Jir'^tice Hamilton, leported 
76 J.P. 171. There was also a cross notice of appeal by 
the plaintiffs. 

In October 1909 the defendant firm of J. Che^^jum ct 
Sons contracted to erect a picture theatre, to be known 
as “ Cinema Hou<e/’ in Oxford Street, for the London 
Cinematograph Company (1909) (Limited). 

The contract between the parties was drawn in the form 
ajjproved by the Koval Institute of British Architects. It 
was alleged that, under the contract, these defendants 
became bound to supply and fix the door handle^ and 
door furniture for the building. 

The plaintiffs carried on business at South Kensington 
as designers and makers of door handles and door furni- 
ture. In March 1910 the defendant. Mr. MelviUe Seth 
Ward, who was the architect for the building owners, 
invited the plaintiffs to quote for and supply door handles 
and door furniture, and on 29th March 1910 he gave 
them particulars in writing of the door furniture required 
for the portion of Cinema House known as the theatre. 
(Quotations having been given by the plaintiffs, they were 
accepted by the" defendant Ward in April 1910. On 
12th July 1*910 the goods so ordered, to the value of £11S, 
^\ere duly delivered at the Cinema House. Various other 
goods were also supplied, to the total value of the amount 
claimed in the action. The plaintiff-, by their statement 
of claim, alleged that bv a certificate in writing dated 
16th September 1910, and .signed by him, the defendant 
Ward certified for a sum of £1,500, vhicli, it was alleged, 
included the price of the goods supphed by the plaintiffs 
at a total sum of £142 IJx.. and that the architect had 
acted, in effect, a- the agent of the defendant firm. They 
accordingly sued for this sum as for the price of the goods 
s lid and delivered, or, in the alternative, as for money had 
and received to their use. or held in trust for them. Ihc 
defendant linn, by their defence, denied that it was their 

Eepr nted by permission from the Tiuh'^ hair lU'Vt rt^, 
22nd Xov. iyi2. ‘ 


duty to supply the door handles as alleged, and they 
further denied that the defendant Ward was their agent. 

The only clause of the contract material for the purposes 
of the appeal was clause 20, which provided as follows : — 
All speciaHsts, merchants, tradesmen, or others, exe- 
cuting any work or supplying any goods for which prime 
cost prices or provisional sums are included in the specifi- 
cation, who may at any time be nominated, selected, or 
approved by the architect, are hereby declared to be sub- 
contractors employed by the contractor, but no such sub- 
contractor shall be employed upon the works, against 
Avhom the contractor shall make what the architect con- 
siders reasonable objection, or who will not enter into a 
contract with the contractor upon terms and conditions 
consistent with those in this contract, and securing the due 
performance and maintenance of the work supplied or 
executed by such sub-contractor, and indemniGdng tlie 
contractor against any claims arising out of the nuMi^e 
by the &id)-contractor or his workmen of any scaifold 
erected or plant employed, by the contractor, or that 
may be made against the contractor, in consequence of 
any act, omission, or default of the sub-contractor, his 
servants or agents.'’ 

The defendant Ward did not a])pear. 

Mr. Justice Hamilton held that the plaintiffs had failed 
to -how that the architect had acted as agent for the 
l)uil(](Ts : that the plaintiffs had no claim as for money had 
and received ; but that, although at the time of reemving 
tlic order from the architect, and for some time thereafter, 
the plaintiffs were ignorant of the names of the builders, 
the fact that the goods were delivered to, and used by the 
defendant firm, raised an implied promise by them to pay 
for them. 

4 he defendants. Chessum &: Sons, ajipealed, and there 
was a cros'5 appeal by the plaintiffs. 

31r. F. K. Y. Kadeliffe, K.C., and Mr. G. A. Scott ap- 
peared for the defendants ; and Mr. J. B. Eames for the 
plaintiffs. 

The Court allowed the appeal (Lord Justice Kennedy 
dissenting) and dismissed the cross appeal. 

Lord Justice Vavohan Williams, in delivering judg- 
ment, said tliat he agreed with Mr. Justice Hamilton inso- 
far as he had dealt with the subsidiary ciue^tions that 
had ])cen argued a'^ to the money had ancl received, and as 
to the agency. He was not prepared to say that Ward 
had made the contract on behalf of the building mvner. 
But, assuming that against the defendants, he must see 
wKether under the circumstances of this case, the defend- 
ants had used the goods so as to imply a promise to pav for 
them. 

In his judgment he ought not in this case to imply a 
promise. The architect had powder to order goods outside 
the contract, and when the goods were delivered on the 
floor of the theatre, was there anything to tell the defend- 
ants that those goods had been ordered on their behalf, or 
that they must be treated as having been ordered on their 
behalf, so that they might use them or not. as they thought 
fit ? He thought there was nothing by way of notice^ or 
otherwise, giving the defendants the information that these 
goods had been ordered on their behalf. For a long time 
there had ])een no intimation of the name of the plaintiffs 
(»r of the subject-matter of the goods, and there was nothing 
to shc)W' whether they were goods falling wnthin the prices 
set out in the specification. It was said that it was the 
duty of the defendants to ask for the information when 
they saw the goods, and to avail themselves of the right to 
make sub-contracts. He (the Lord Justice) thought that 
it w'as the duty of the architect to give the name, the price 
of the go kL, and the terms to the contractors. 

There being, then, no contract for the supply of the 
goods, was there anything in the conduct of the defendants 
wKich threw the obligation to pay for the goods on them ? 
It was said that they had u-ed the goods with knowledge 
of the source from wliich they had eo"me. 8o far as know- 
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ledge was concerned, he thought it was of the faintest 
description. Mr. Chcssum had had the name of the sellers 
on 8th July, and had seen the goods on 12th July. Mr. 
Justice Hamilton had only drawn the inference that there 
had been an opportunity afforded to reject the goods. It 
was also said that user was sufficient to fix the defendants 
with habihty, and eases had been cited to show that an 
implied promise was inferred only in special circumstances. 

In his judgment that inference of an implied contract 
to pay ought not to be drawn here, and he was also in doubt 
if these goods were included in the certificates at all. He 
thought the appeal should be allowed, and, as to the cross 
appeal, he thought the judgment of Mr. Justice Hamilton 
was quite right. 

Lord Ju'^tice Bucexey, in delivering judgment, said he 
had great hesitation in differmg from Mr. Justice Hamilton. 
He agreed with him that IVard was not the defendants’ 
agent. The architect was essentially in a position adverse 
to the builders ; he was there to give orders to them. 
There was also no question of trust here. As to money had 
and received the defendants had not been paid, and, if 
they had, what they received was a lump sum ; they had 
not" been paid for specific items, and the payment had been 
made at a time when the amount of the plaintiffs’ claim 
was unknown. He therefore thought that the cross appeal 
failed. 

With regard to the appeal, it was familiar law that if 
goods were delivered to a person, and used by him so that 
he got the benefit, there was an impUed promise to pay 
for them. But it was necessary that there should have 
been a delivery to that person, and a user by him of 
the goods for his benefit. The goods which had been de- 
livered here were not such as were contemplated by the 
contract. Ward had ordered them, and they were de- 
livered in July. The question then was, to whom had they 
been delivered ? The goods were simply sent to a place, 
namely, the auditorium of the theatre. It had not been 
made out that there was any delivery to the defendants ; 
and the invoice for them was sent to Ward. The defend- 
ants did not u^e the goods for the purposes of their contraet, 
vith a con-equent liability to pay : neither had they the 
benefit in the .sense of being paid for them. For aU these 
reasons he thought that the appeal should be allowed, 

Lonl Justice Kennedy said that he regretted that he 
could not airrf^e with the juderments that had just been de- 
five red. He thought it was well settled law that a person 
who riTCived goods and u>ed them, knowing who had 
supplied the goods, and also that the supplier was the 
seller and not the giver, must pay for the goods. This 
theatre was nearly completed at the beginning of June, but 
the door fittings had not been done as yet. There was a 
clear power in the cunt ract to varv, and the goods ordered 
were contract work. The defendant^ knew that the goods 
were coming to them, and also knew the name of the 
plaintiffs. 

The variation which had been made did not affect the 
liability. Deh very of the goods was made to the defend- 
ants, who were in sole pos^e.s.sion of the building until 
October, and had the keys. The defendants had a further 
opportunity of objecting when the dog grate was delivered 
in October. He thought that the jud^rment of Mr. Justice 
Hamilton was quite right, and that the appeal should be 
dismissed. As to tlie cros'^ appeal, he agreed 'with the 
other members of the court that it failed. 


MINUTES. XIII. 

A^>‘rAL Ge>'Eeal IMeetiyg. 

At the Seventy-ninth Annual General Meeting {being the 
Thirteenth General Meeting of the Session 1012-13), held 
Mondav, 5th May 1913. at'^8 p.m.— Present : Mr. George 


Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair ; 26 Fellop 
(including 7 members of the Council), 32 Associates {in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council), and 5 Licentiates — ^the 
Minutes of the Adjourned General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held 2Sth April were read afid signed as correct. 

The Chairman read a letter from the President express- 
ing regret that unavoidable circumstances had compelled 
him to be absent from the Chair on the occasion of the 
Annual General Meeting. 

Mr. 0. Stanley Peach [F,], acting for the Hon. Secretary, 
announced the decease of Walter John Fletcher, County 
Architect and Surveyor of Dorset, till recently a member 
of the Institute, having been elected Associate in 1882 
and Fellow in 1885 ; also of Edgar Osborne Banks, 
Licentiate. 

Mr. Colin Hay Murray, Associate, attending for the first 
time since his election, was formally admitted by the 
Chairman. 

The following candidates, being found eligible and 
qualified according to the Charter and By-laws, were 
nominated for election, viz. : As FELLOWS (15) : William 
Edgar Gauld [A.] (Aberdeen), Alfred Harold Goslett [A.], 
Kenneth Guscotte Rea [A.] (Montreal), George Allen Ross 
[A.] (Montreal), AVilliam James Xash [A.] (Neath) ; and the 
following Licentiates who have passed the examination 
qualifying them for candidature : Leonard WiUiam 
Barnard (Cheltenham), Herbert Harold Brown (Man- 
chester), Harry George Crothall, Clare Arnold Clayton 
Greene (Sunderland), WilUam Hunt, J.P., L.C.C., Edward 
Arthur Hunt, William Louis Lucas, B.A.Cantab., Richard 
Barry Parker, J.P., David Salmond, Ernest George 
Theakston. As ASSOCIATES (10) : Joseph Charles 
Gustave Brault (Montreal), George Arnold Cope, Herbert 
Reginald Cowley, P.A.S.I., Arthur Robert Doggart (Mon- 
treal), Francis Roland Foster (Montreal), William Wylie 
Houston (Belfast), Laurence Dunmore Martin, Charles 
Reginald Tetley (Montreal), Thomas Walker (Derby). 
Albert Wilby. 

The Chairman having formally presented and moved the 
adoption of the Annual Report of the Council for the 
official year 1912-13, the motion was seconded by Mr. C-- 
Stanley Peach. In the discus Aon which ensued, notice 
was given by [Messrs. Edmund Wimperis [F.] and Iv. 
Gammell [A.] that they would bring before the next 
Bu.sincss Aleeting the ([iiestion of the formation of a Pro- 
fessional Defence Fund for the purpose of protecting 
members when unjustly attacked. 

The Report liaving beiai discussed, questions raised by 
Messrs. Edwin T. Hail [F.], H. Hardwicke Langston [A.j, 
W. R. David"e [A.], and Herbert Shepherd fA.] were re- 
plied to by the I'hairman, Mr. Max Clarke (Chairman t>t 
the Finance (.'oiumittee), Mr. Harold Saffery (Lniuidator 
of the Architectural Union Company), 3Ir. Needham 
Wilson (for the Art Standing Committee), and the Secre- 
tary : whereupon, subject to flight verbal ameiidmeiit.s 
accepted by the Chairman from Messrs. LanL^ston and 
Shepherd, and to the ineluMon in the Council's Report ot 
a paragraph on a Standard Specification for Timber, ami 
in the Practice Committee’s lieport of a paragraph on the 
Forestry Conf<*renee, it was 

Resolved, with one dissentient. That the Anniia^ 
Report of the Council for the official year 1912-1*> 
be adopted. 

A list of attendances at meetings of the Council and 
Standing Committees during the Session was presented 
and laid on the table. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was 
pa^sfd to Messrs. John Hudson [F.] and W. H. Burt [A.] 
for their service.s as Hon. Auditors, and the same gentle- 
men were nominated to serve in that capacity for the en- 
suing year. 

The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 
at 10.35 p.m. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

By Thomas Hastings, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects (New York). 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 26th May 1913. 

W E American architects are oft-times confronted with the question as to why we have 
not an architecture of our own, one which is essentially American ; and why it 
is that so many of us who have studied in Paris seem inclined to inculcate the 
principles of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts into our American architecture. The majority of people 
do not seem to realise that in solving problems of modern life the essential is not so much to be 
National or American as it is to be modern and of our own period. 

The question of supreme interest is : What induence life in its different phases has upon the 
development of architectural style. Style in architecture is that method of expression in the 
art which has A'aried in different periods, almost simultaneously throughout the civilised world 
without reference to the different countries, beyond slight differences of national character 
mostly influenced by climate and temperament. SureW modern architecture should not be the 
deplorable creation of the would-be style-inventor, or that of the illogical architect living in one 
age and choosing a style from another. 

The important and indisputable fact is not generally realised that from prehistoric times 
until now each age has built in one, and only one, style. ISince the mound-builders and cave- 
dwellers, no people, until modern times, ever attempted to adapt a style of a past epoch to the 
solution of a modern problem ; in such attempts is the root of all modern evils. In each suc- 
cessive style there has always been a distinctive spirit of contemporaneous life from which its 
root drew nourishment. But in our time, contrary to all historic precedents, there is a confusing 
selection from the past of every variety of style. Why should we not be modern and have one 
characteristic style expressing the spirit of our own life ? History and the law of development 
alike demand that we build as we live. 

One might consider the history and development of costumes to illustrate the principle 
involved. In our dress to-day we are modern but sufficiently related to the past, which we 
realise when we look upon the portraits of our ancestors of only a generation ago. We should 
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not think of dressing as they did, or of earing a Gothic robe or a Eoman toga ; but as individual 
as we might wish to be, we should still be inclined, with good taste, to dress according to the 
dictates of the day. 

The irrational idiosyncrasy of modern times is the assumption that each kind of problem 
demands a particular style of architecture. Through prejudice, this assumption has become 
so hxed that it is common to assume that, if building a church or a university, we must make 
it Gothic : if a theatre, we must make it Eenaissance, One man wants an Elizabethan house ; 
another wants his house Early Italian. With this state of things it would seem as though the 
serious study of character were no longer necessary. Expression in architecture, forsooth, is 
only a question of selecting the right style. The two parties with which we must contend are, 
on the one hand, those who would break with the past, and, on the other, those who would 
select from the past according to their own fancy. 

Style in its growth has always been governed by the universal and eternal law of develop- 
ment. If from the early times, when painting, sculpture, and architecture were closely com- 
bined, we trace their progress through their gradual development and consequent differentiation, 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the way in which one style has been evolved from another. 
This evolution has always kept pace with the progress of the political, religious, and economic 
spirit of each successive age. It has manifested itself unconsciously in the architect’s designs, 
undei* the imperatives of new practical problems and of new requirements and conditions 
imposed upon him. This continuity in the history of architecture is universal. As in nature 
the types and species of life have kept pace with the successive modifications of lands and seas 
and other physical conditions imposed upon them, so has architectural style in its growth and 
develoj)ment until now kept pace with the successive modifications of civilisation. For the 
principles of development should be as dominant in art as they are in nature. The laws of natural 
selection and of the survival of the fittest have shaped the history of architectural style just as 
truly as they have the different successive forms of life. Hence, the necessity that we keep and 
cultivate the historic spirit, and that we respect our historic position and relations, and that we 
more and more realise in our designs the fresh demands of our time, more important even than 
the demands of our environment. 

What determining change have we had in the spirit and methods of life since the revival 
of learning and the Eeformation to justify us in abandoning the Eenaissance or in reviving 
^ledi^eval art, Eomanesque, Gothic, Byzantine, or any other style? Only the most radical 
changes in the history of civilisation, such as, for example, the dawn of the Christian era and of 
the Eeformation, and the revival of learning, have brought with them correspondingly radical 
changes in architectural style. 

Were it necessary, we could trace two distinctly parallel lines, one the history of civilisation 
and the other the history of style in art. In each case we should find a gradual development, a 
quick succession of events, a revival, perhaps almost a revolution and a consequent reaction, 
always together like cause and effect, showing that architecture and life must correspond. In 
order to build a living architecture we must build as we live. Compare the Eoman orders 
with the Greek and with previous work. When Eome was at its zenith in civilisation, the life 
of the people demanded of the architect that he should not only build temples, theatres, and 
tombs, but baths, palaces, basilicas, triumphal arches, commemorative pillars, aqueducts, and 
bridges. As each of these new problems came to the architect, it was simply a new demand 
from the new life of the people : a new work to be done. When the Eoman architect was given 
such varied work to do, there was no reason for his casting aside all precedent. While original 
in conception, he was called upon to meet these exigencies only with modifications of the old 
forms. These modifications very gradually gave us Eoman architecture. The Eoman orders 
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distinctly show themselves to be a growth from the Greek orders, but the variations were such 
as were necessary in order that the orders might be used with more freedom in a wider range of 
problems. These orders w^ere to be brought in contact with wall or arch, or to be superimposed 
upon one another, as in a Eoman amphitheatre. The Eoman recognition of the arch as a 
rational and beautiful form of construction, and the necessity for the more intricate and elaborate 
floor plan, w’ere among the causes which developed the style of the Greeks into what is now' 
recognised as Eoman architecture. 

We could multiply illustrations without limit. The battlements and machicolated cornices 
of the Eomanesque ; the thick w'alls and the small window's placed high above the floor, tell us 
of an age when every man's house was indeed his castle, his fortress, and his stronghold. The 
style w'as then an expression of that feverish and morbid aspiration peculiar to inediaBval life. 
The results are great, but they are the outcome of a disordered social status not like our own ; 
and such a status could in no wise be satisfied with the simple classic forms of modern times, the 
architrave and the column. 

Compare a w'orkman of to-day building a Gothic church, slavishly following his detail draw - 
ings, with a w'orkman of the fourteenth century doing such detail work as was directed by the 
architect, but with as much interest, freedom, and devotion in making a small capital as the archi- 
tect had in the entire structure. Perhaps doing penance for his sins, he praises God with every 
chisel-stroke. His life interest is in that small capital ; for him work is w'orship and his life 
is one continuous psalm of praise. The details of the capital, while beautiful, may be grotesque ; 
but there is honest life in them. To imitate such a capital to-day, without that life, w'ould be 
affectation. Xow a Gothic church is built by labourers whose one interest is to increase their 
wages and diminish their w'orking hours. The best Gothic w'ork has been done, and cannot be 
repeated. When attempted, it will ahvays lack that kind of mediaeval spirit of devotion which 
is the life of mediaeval architecture. 

We might enumerate such illustrations indefinitely. 

If one age looks at things differently from another age, it must express things differently. 
We are still living to-day in the period of the Eenaissance. With the revival of learning, wdth 
the new conceptions of philosophy and religion, with the great discoveries and inventions, with 
the altered political systems, with the fall of the Eastern Empire, with the birth of modern 
science and literature, and with other manifold changes all over Europe, came the dawm of the 
modern wmrld ; and with this modern world there w'as evolved what w e should now' recognise as 
the modern architecture, the Eenaissance which pervaded all the arts and which has since en- 
grossed the thought and labour of the first masters in art. This Eenaissance is a distinctive 
style in itself, which, with natural variations of character, has been evolving for almost four 
hundred years. 

So great w'ere the changes in thought and life during the Eenaissance period that the forms 
of architecture which had prevailed for a thousand years w ere inadequate to the needs of the new' 
civilisation : to its demands for greater refinement of thought, for larger truthfulness to nature, 
for less mystery in form of expression, and for greater convenience in practical living. Out of 
these necessities of the times the Eenaissance style was evolved — taking about three generations 
to make the transition — and around no other style have been accumulated such vast stores of 
knowledge under the lead of the great masters of Europe. Therefore whatever we now' build, 
whether church or dwelling, the law of historic development requires that it be Eenaissance ; 
and if w'e encourage the true principles of composition it will involuntarily be a modern Ee- 
naissance ; and with a view' to continuity w e should take the eighteenth century as our starting 
point, because here practically ended the historic ])rogression and entered the modern confusion. 

Imagine the anachronism of trying to satisfy our comparatively realistic tastes w'ith Gothic 
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architectural sculpture or with painting made by modern artists ! Never until the present 
generation have architects presumed to choose from the past any style in the hope to do as well 
as was done in the time to which that style belonged. In other times they would not even 
restore or add to an historic building in the style in which it was first conceived. It is interesting 
to notice how the architect was even able to complete a tower or add an arcade or extend a 
building following the general lines of the original composition without following its style, so 
that almost every historic building within its own walls tells the story of its long life. How 
much more interesting alike to the historian and the artist are these results ! 

In every case where the mediaeval style has been attempted in modern times the result has 
shown a want of life and spirit, simply because it was an anachronism. The result has always 
been dull, lifeless, and uninteresting. It is without sympathy with the present or a germ of 
hope for the future — only the skeleton of what once was. We should study and develop the 
Renaissance and adapt it to our modern conditions and wants so that future generations can 
see that it has truly interpreted our life. We can interest those who come after us only as we 
thus accept our true historic position and develop what has come to us. We must accept and 
respect the traditions of our fathers and grandfathers and be, as it were, apprenticed by their 
intluence. Without this we shall be only copyists, or be making poor adaptations of what Avas 
never really ours. 

The time must come, and I believe in the near future, when architects of necessity Avill be 
educated in one style, and that Avill be the style of their own time. They will be so familiar 
with what Avill have become a settled comdction, and so loyal to it, that the entire question of 
style, which at present seems to be determined by fashion, fancy, or ignorance, will be kept 
subservient to the great principles of composition, which are now more or less smothered in the 
general confusion. 

AMioever demands of an architect a style not in keeping with the spirit of his time is re- 
sponsible for retarding the normal progress of the art. We must have a language if we Avould 
talk. If there he no common language for a people there can be no communication of ideas 
eitlier architectural or literary. I am convinced that the multiplicity of printed books and 
periodicals written by literary critics and essayists who have not eA^en been apprenticed, but are 
Avriting Avith authority about art, has, perhaps, been more instrumental than anything else in 
bringing about this modern confusion. I believe that Ave shall one day rejoice in the daA\m of a 
modern Renaissance, and, as always has been the case, Ave shall be guided by the fundamental 
principles of the classic. It Avill be a modern Renaissance, because it Avill be characterised by 
the conditions of modern life. It aatII be the Avork of the Renaissance architect soWing neAV 
problems, adapting his art to an honest and natural treatment of neAv materials and conditions. 
^\ ill he not also be unconsciously infiuenced by the tAventieth-century spirit of economy, and by 
the application of his art to all modern industries and speculations ? 

Only Avhen avo come to recognise our true historic position and the principles of continuity 
in history Avhen Ave alloAv the spirit of our life to be the spirit of our style, recognising first of all 
that form and all design are the natural and legitimate outcome of the nature or purpose of the 
object to be made only then can Ave hope to find a real style everyAAhere asserting itself. Then 
Ave shall see that consistency of style Avhicli has existed in all times until the present generation ; 
then shall Ave find it in every performance of man's ingenuity : in the aa ork of the artist or the 
artisan, from the smallest and most iiisiguihcant jewel or book-cover to the noblest monument 
of human invention or creation : from the most ordinary kitchen utensil to the richest and most 
costly furniture or decoration that adorns our dAvelling. 

\\ e must all Avork and Avait patiently for the day to come when we shall Avork in unison 
Avith our time. Oui Renaissance must not be merely archeological, the literal folio AA'ing of 
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certain periods of the style. To build a French Louis XIL or Francis I. or Louis XIV. house, 
or to make an Italian cinquecento design, is indisputably not modern architecture. No archi- 
tect until our times slavishly followed the characteristics of any particular period ; but he used 
all that he could get from what preceded him, solving such new problems as were the imperatives 
of his position. 

What did a man like PieiTe Lescot, the architect of the Henry II. Court of the Louvre, 
endeavour to do ? It would have been impossible for him actually to deline the style of his own 
period. That is for us, his successors, to do. For him the question was how to meet the new 
demands of contemporaneous life. He studied all that he could find in Classic and Eenaissance 
precedents applicable to his problem. He composed, never copying, and always Avith that 
artistic sense and the sense of the fitness of things which were capable of realising what would 
be harmonious in his Avork. In the same way all architects, at all times, contributed to a con- 
temporaneous architecture, invariably with modifications to meet neAV conditions. This must 
be done Avith a scholarly appreciation of that harmonious result Avhich comes only from a thorough 
education. So, AA’ith freedom of the imagination and unity of design, an architecture is secured 
expressiA^e of its time. 

Hoav is it AAith us in modern times ? Not only do many architects slaA ishly follow the 
character of some selected period, but they also deliberately take entire motiA es of composition 
from other times and other places to patch and apply them to our neAV conditions and neAv life. 
Every man’s conscience must speak for itself as to Avhether such plagiarism is right ; but Avhile 
the moral aspect of this question has A^ery little to do AAith art, yet intellectually such imitative 
Avork, though seemingly successful, positiA^ely stifles originality, imagination, and eA^ery effort 
to adA^ance in the right direction. 

The AA^ay is noAV prepared for us to endeavour to indicate AAhat are some of the principal 
causes of the modern confusion in style. With us Americans, an excessiA^e anxiety to be original 
is one of the causes of no end of evil. The imagination should be kept under control by given 
principles. We must have ability to discern Avhat is good among oui- 0A\m creations, and courage 
to reject Avhat is bad. Originality is a spontaneous effort to do Avork in the simplest and most 
natural Avay. The conditions are neA^er tAvice alike ; each case is neAv. We must begin our 
study Avith the floor-plan, and then interpret that floor-plan in the elevation, using forms, details, 
and sometimes motiA’es, A\dth natural A^ariations and improA'ements on AAhat has gone before. 
The true artist leaves his temperament and indiAuduality to take care of themselves. 

Some say that if this is all that Ave are doing, there is nothing neAv in art ; but if Ave compose 
in the right Avay, there can be nothing that is not ncAv. Surely you Avould not condemn nature 
for not being original because there is a certain similarity betAveen the claAv of a bird and the foot 
of a dog, or betAveen the AAung of a bird and the fin of a fish. The ensemble of each creature 
is the natural result of successiA^e stages of life, with A'ariations of the different parts according 
to the principles of eA olution. There are countless structural correspondencies in the skeletons 
of organic life, but these shoAV the Avonderful unity of the imiA^erse ; and yet, notAvithstanding 
this unity, nature is flooded Avith an infinite A^ariety of forms and species of life. 

We must logically interpret the practical conditions before us. no matter Avhat they are. No 
Avork to be done is eA^er so arbitrary in its practical demands but that the art is elastic and broad 
enough to give these demands thorough satisfaction in more than a score of different Avays. If 
only the artist aatII accept such practical imperatiA^es as are reasonable, if only he Avill AA^elcome 
them, one and all, as friendly opportunities for loyal and honest expression in his architecture, 
he Avill find that these A^ery conditions aatII do more than all else besides for his real progress and 
for the deA'elopment of contemporaneous art in composition. 

The architects in the early history of America were distinctly modem and closely related in 
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their work to their contemporaries in Europe. They seem not only to have inherited traditions, 
but to have religiously adhered to them. I beheve that it is because of this that the genuine and 
naive character of their work, which was of its period, still has a charm for us which cannot be 
imitated. McComb, Bulfinch, Thornton, Latrobe, L’Enfant, Andrew Hamilton, Strickland, and 
Waltei‘3 were sufficiently American and distinctly modern, working in the right direction, un- 
questionably influenced by the English architecture of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, 
James Gibbs, Sir William Chambers. Upjohn and Eenwick, men of talent, were misled, alas ! 
by the confusion of their times, the beginning of this modern chaos, the so-called Victorian- 
Gothic period. 

Gifted as Eichardson was, and great as his personality was, his work is always easily distin- 
guished, because of its excellent quality, from the so-called Eomanesque of his followers. But I 
fear the good he did was largely undone because of the bad influence of his work upon his pro- 
fession. Stumpy columns, squat arches, and rounded corners, without Eichardson, form a 
disease from Avhich we in America are only just recovering. McComb and Bulfinch would pro- 
bably have frowned upon Hunt for attempting to graft the transitional Loire architecture of the 
fifteenth century upon American soil, and I befieve all will agree that the principal good he 
accomplished was due to the great distinction of his art, and to the moral character of the man 
himself, rather than to the general influence and direction of his work. 

Whether we agree with Charles P. McKim, or not, in wanting to revive in the nineteenth 
century the art of Braraante, San Gallo, and Peruzzi, he had perhaps more of the true sense of 
beauty than any of his predecessors in American art. His work was always refined, personal, and 
with a distinctly more classic tendency in his most recent buildings. 

We have seen that the life of an epoch makes its impress upon its architecture. It is equally 
true that the architecture of a people helps to form and model its character. In this way it reacts 
upon it. If there is beauty in the plans of our cities, and in the buildings which form our public 
squares and highways, its good influence will make itself felt upon every passer-by. Beauty in 
our buildings is an open book of involuntary education and refinement, and it uplifts and ennobles 
human character ; it is a song and a sermon without words. It inculcates in a people a true sense 
of dignity, a sense of reverence and respect for tradition, and it makes an atmosphere in its 
eiuiionment vhich breeds the proper kind of contentment, that kind of contentment which 
stimulates ambition. If we would be modern, we must realise that beauty of design and line in 
construction builds well, and with greater economy and endurance, than construction which is mere 
engineering. The qualitative side of construction should first be considered, then the quantita- 
ti^ e i?ide. The practical and the artistic are inseparable. There is beauty in nature because all 
nature is a practical problem well solved. The truly educated architect will never sacrifice the 
practical side of his problem. The great economic as well as architectural calamities have been 
performed by so-called practical men with an experience mostly bad and with no education. 

It is, I believe, a law of the universe that the forms of life which are fittest to survive — ^nay, 
the %ery uni\ erse itself are beautiful in form and colour. Natural selection is beautifully 
expressed, ugliness and deformity are synon;vTnous ; and so in the economy of life what would 
survive must be beautifully expressed. 

When we think of what the past ages have done for us, should we not be more considerate of 
those that are yet to come ? A great tide of historic information has constantly flowed through 
the channel of monuments erected by successive civilisations, each age expressing its own life, 
and we can almost live in the past through its monuments. 

The recently discovered buried cities of Assyria give us a Yi\fld idea of a civilisation lost to 
history. The Pyramid of Cheops and the Temples of Karnak and Luxor tell us more of that in- 
genuity vhich ve cannot fatboin, and the grandeur of the life and history of the Egyptian people. 
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than the scattered and withered documents or fragments of inscriptions that have chanced to 
survive the crumbling influences of time. The Parthenon and the Erechtheum bespeak the 
intellectual refinement of the Greeks as much as their epic poems or their philosophy. The 
triumphal arches, the aqueducts, the Pantheon, and the basilicas of Eome tell us more of the 
great constructive genius of the early repubhc and the empire of the Caesars than the fragmentary 
and contradictory annals of wars and poUtical intrigues. 

The unsurpassed and inspiring beauty of the Gothic cathedrals which bevdlder us, and the 
cloisters which enchant us, impress on our minds a living picture of the feverish and morbid 
aspirations of mediaeval times — a, civihsation that must have mingled with its mysticism an 
intellectual and spiritual grandeur which the so-called Dark Ages of the historian have failed 
adequately to record ; and in America, even amid the all-absorbing work of constructing a 
new government, our people found time to speak to us to-day in the silent language of their 
simple colonial architecture of the temperament and character of our forefathers. 

Will our monuments of to-day adequately record the splendid achievements of our contem- 
poraneous life — the spirit of modern justice and liberty, the progress of modern science, the 
genius of modern invention and discovery, the elevated character of our institutions ? Will 
disorder and confusion in our modern architecture express the intelligence of this twentieth 
century ? Would that we might learn a lesson from the past — that modern architecture, 
wherever undertaken, might more worthily tell the story of the dignity of this great epoch and be 
more expressive of this wonderful contemporaneous life. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The President, Mr. PtEGiNALD Blomfield, A.Pt.A., ill the Chair. 


Sir ASTOA PBB, C.B., C.V.O., K.A., rising 
at the instance of the President, said : I consider 
it a great honour, Mr. President, that you should 
ask me to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Hastings 
for the Paper he has given us, and I do so vuth the 
greatest heartiness. M e have to thank him not 
only for his Paper, but for crossing the Atlantic 
and reading it in person to us this evening. Mr. 
Hastings is accompanied by Mrs. Hastings, and 
perhaps we may be allowed to extend to them both 
a liearty welcome and to express the hope that 
they will enjoy tlieir stay with us. They have 
brought with them weather very similar, I believe, 
to that which is enjoyed in New York at this time 
of the year, and therefore they will feel, I hope, the 
more at home. Then, Sir, lam sure that we must 
thank Mr. Hastings for the subject on which he 
has chosen to address us. Mhat more interesting 
subject could be brought before architects than the 
story of a nation seeking for a style of architec- 
tural expression but which, as we hear from Mr, 
Hastings, has not yet entirely been found. That 
must appeal especially to us English, for we have 
been at this job for a hundred years or more, and 
are still in the same dilemma, although we have 
not giveri up hope. We may well jjelieve with 
Mr. Hastings, however, that in time the American 
people will find what they seek. We shall all 
a,gree that a modern building ought to be modern. 
This would seem hardly to want stating, and yet, 
unfortunately, we must again agree with Mr! 
Hastings that a large number of modern buildings 
are not modern in the sense he means. The French 
architects seem to have secured a modern archi- 


tecture, but I always think of a distinguished 
Frenchman who once remarked to me, “You 
English are still copying the ancient styles ; you 
are not modern.’’ That was rather a severe criti- 
cism, and it was the more severe because I felt 
it to be near the truth. Then the question arises 
as to how we are to acquire an expression which 
will be modern. Last year we had the pleasure 
of receiving Mr. Cram, who came from America to 
read us a most interesting Paper on University 
Architecture in his country, and from him I 
gathered that he thought salvation was to be found 
in the Gothic. To-night I gather from Mr. Has- 
tings that he looks upon that as being only the 
very reverse. He looks to something quite 
different. I am not here to say which is right, 
but only to point out how interesting it is to hear 
these different views. Mr. Hastings thinks we 
should look to the Renaissance, and he rather 
suggested that Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 
are well worth our consideration. We have tried 
both ; we have tried the Gothic and Wren — and 
Wren is a very difficult man to follow — but at 
present we cannot say that we have exactly found 
our feet and are progressing towards a fresh and 
modern expression. Mr. Hastings has traced for 
us the development of styles from the very begin- 
ning. AYe have done it ourselves — ^}3erhaps not 
so eloquently as he has, but we have done it — and 
we come to a time when we can get no further, 
and go back ; and in just the same way, if Mr. 
Hastings will allow me to say so, America has had 
to try back. Can, then, nothing be done ? AYe 
all agree that imitation of old buildings will not 
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do ; we have done that, and so have they in 
America. And what is the good ? We are asked 
to build perhaps an Elizabethan house. I consider 
it an insult to be asked to build an Elizabethan 
house, or a fifteenth-century house, or a Queen 
Anne house in the twentieth century. Fancy 
asking a painter to paint a Botticelli 1 Still, we 
resent the insult, but build the house afterwards ! 
But if we do that, and if we think, as I am afraid 
we are often rather apt to think, that because a 
thing is old it is therefore beautiful, and because 
a thing is new it is therefore bad, can we wonder 
at our clients feeling the same ? And so we have 
our houses filled with imitation old panelling, imi- 
tation Old Masters, imitation old furniture, until 
we hardly care to look inside the house again. 
And this happens in America as it happens over 
here. I should like to see Old Masters safe in 
museums, never to come out again. In such a 
depository they could be objects of study and of 
admiration. In the house itself progress will never 
be made so long as we are not allowed to rely 
upon our own imagination, taste, and invention to 
make it essentially fit for the purpose for which it is 
built. Mr. Hastings has mentioned three American 
architects who greatly influenced architectural de- 
velopment in their own country, namely, Hunt, 
Richardson, and McKim. The first two of these 
sowed a seed which came up and flourished where, 
I suppose, it had no deepness of earth, and when 
the sowers died it withered away. McKim fol- 
lowed with a later style, and with, perhaps, as 
Mr. Hastings says, a greater sense of beauty. 
He followed in a Renaissance manner, and no 
one yet can tell how far the influence of that 
beautiful work of his will remain. If I may 
venture an expression of opinion, I think it is 
likely to have — and indeed has had already — 
the most beneficial influence on American archi- 
tecture that has ever been felt. When in America 
nothing struck me so much as the extraordinary 
admiration and affection that all the profession 
there expressed for McKim, and I could not help 
thinking what a support this must have been 
througli all the storm and stress of the life 
which so gentle a man as McKim was called upon 
to live. I should like to mention three architects 
over here who, I think, like the others in 
America, have influenced greatly our architecture, 
and who have possessed great individuality. 
They are Sir Charles Barry, G. F. Bodley, and 
Xorman Shaw. There were many others, of 
course, but those were three men who worked in 
certain styles and yet put a tremendous amount 
of individuality into the work they undertook. 
The Reform Club in Pall Mall, for instance, is said 
to be a copy of the Farnese Palace, but if it is 
compared with that building its originality becomes 
evident. A^ou can see Barry in the general com- 
position and fenestration, in every moulding of 
the cornice, in every architrave, and in every 


string. It is the same with Bodley. His work 
was supposed to have been in the style of the 
fifteenth century, but it would never have been 
mistaken for fifteenth-century work. You can 
see Bodley in every portion of his building, and the 
same with Shaw. Regretfully we must admit that 
these great men, although they have left followers, 
have not left a school, nor a tradition which will 
go through the ages and. start us on that expression 
to which ]\Ir. Hastings has called our attention. If 
architectural imitation will not do any good, if arch- 
seological study will not, what will ? Mr. Hastings 
suggested that education might do good, and there 
I am entirely with him, and this Institute puts all 
its endeavours into education on lines very much 
the same as those he indicated. We endeavour to 
get young men to work on similar lines, and to 
work together on one plane, even though later on, 
when they come to design buildings of their own, 
they will, as we hope, introduce their own individu- 
ality, which does not seem so necessary while they 
are learning the first principles of architecture. 
There is another point to which I should like to 
allude, viz., that we should take more interest in 
modern work. We are a little prone, I think, 
not to take as much interest in modern work 
as we might, and as I think we ought to do. 
My illustration is a homely one, but it may 
suffice: if you arrived at a railway station with 
half an hour to wait, and were told by the porter — 
which is very unlikely — that there was a very fine 
old church on one side of the line, and a very fine 
new church on the other, and that there was time 
to visit one but not time to visit both, which would 
you go and see ? Nine out of ten people in the 
present day would go and see the old church, and 
leave the new one alone. But I do not think there 
is very much chance of architecture moving along 
on really homogeneous lines until that proportion 
is reversed, and nine go and see the new church 
and one the old. But we must not let this evening 
pass without expressing our great admiration for 
what has been done in America in the way of archi- 
tectural achievement during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years. There was a time when archi- 
tectural art in America was almost a negligible 
quantity. Now, as we know, we are all eager to see 
the work of the best men over there, and we gladlv 
acknowledge that we consider it on an equality 
to what is going on in this old country of ours. 
They have their OAvn problems to solve ; we know 
that one cannot turn the wheel with the water that 
is past ; it is no good trying to work out new 
problems on old lines. Mr. Hastings has, I think, 
perhaps purposely omitted the mention of these 
problems, but there are problems to face in the 
height of their buildings and the conditions on 
which they have to be erected with which we do 
not have to deal. May we not hope that these 
two great countries may march on in friendly 
rivalry towards the goal of finding a national 
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expression in architecture ? And may we not also 
feel that in doing this we are’again doing something 
for our art, and that as time goes on, if we do it 
%^ith human sympathy and human interest in each 
other's work, we are getting nearer the goal than 
at the present ? We must thank Mr. Hastings for 
giving us an evening in which we are able to spend 
a short time in thinking of the broader issues of 
architecture, untrammelled by those ephemeral 
considerations, troubles, and hindrances which sur- 
round our work, and remind us that as gold is 
tried in the fire, so our work must be tried by 
pain. 

Dr. J. J. BURNET, A.R.S.A. [F.l said it gave 
him great pleasure to join in the welcome to his 
old friend Mr. Hastings, and he was pleased to have 
the opportunity of making a few remarks in support 
of the motion so charmingly proposed by Sir Aston 
Webb. Dr. Burnet then read the following re- 
marks : 

I have always found the philosophy of archi- 
tecture to be practically of limitless length and 
breadth, and I think ^Ir. Hastings is to be con- 
gratulated in reducing it to the principle that we 
must build as we live. As we live ’’ is so com- 
prehensive a phrase. 

One of our present-day difficulties, that “ con- 
fusion” of which Mr. Hastings speaks, seems to me 
to be due to the fact that architect and client alike 
fear the simple expression of a new demand, and 
earnestly look for precedent to support them. 

If we must have a style, I agree with Mr. 
Hastings, it might be called Modern Renaissance as 
defined by him. But why should we, as architects, 
talk of style, or think of it at all in our practice ? 

As students wx studied more or less systemati- 
cally, in the History of Architecture, all the styles, 
wdth the view' of realising our historical position, 
and the full responsibility w'e incurred in proposing 
to practise architecture, to refine our sense of 
beauty, and to enlarge our architectural resource. 

Did the Roman architects, to whom iMr. Hastings 
refers, consciously adopt a style ? Did the de- 
signers of the aqueducts, or the triumphal arches, 
or the baths consciously adopt the style in which 
they w'orked ? As a matter of fact, was each not 
simply an enthusiastic constructor in full sym- 
pathy wdth the past and the materials at his hand, 
entering into the problem demanded of him by his 
day and generation, and, from the basis of the 
education he had received, interpreting its artistic 
possibilities ? Can W'e not do as they did — as our 
engineers and naval architects now do ? — and as 
artists approach our problems simply as con- 
structors, enthused by the conditions that each 
problem imposes, and, unSonscious alike of our 
individuality, and of the style we are working 
in, leave it to those who follow us to recognise the 
individuality of the work and to catalogue its 
style ? It should be sufficient for us that the 


building is eminently suitable for its purpose, that 
it has been fearlessly yet faultlessly constructed, 
and that in its proportions and colour it gives 
evidence of the pleasure it gave its designer to 
express. 

Instead of this we have now, on the one hand, 
the architect of culture and refinement who with 
difficulty gives attention to the smaller details of 
convenience, and regrets the changes of modern 
construction. His work is always interesting, and 
he invariably finds a cultured clientMe. On the 
other hand, W'e have a keenly business man, 
generally a good planner, ready to meet any de- 
mand without question — economic in his construc- 
tional ideas, though willing to spend any money on 
ornamenting the outside of his building ; truthful- 
ness of “ motif ” never worries him, and restraint 
in the use of detail and refinement and harmony 
of ornament never worries him: it is roughly 
suitable for its purpose, and he wall never know' 
how much better it might have been ; his clients 
are men who know their businesses, know what 
they want, and mean to have it. Meantime such 
clients seem to cherish the idea that if their archi- 
tect is an artist they will not get what they want. 

I do not for a moment believe that there are not 
men now in practice who are at once artists and 
fearless constructors, but for the time being they 
sufier from the suspicion of both types of client— 
the one believing that he wfill not get what he 
wants ; the other that w'hat he wants will be ex- 
pressed in forms wfith which he is unfamiliar and 
in which he will not recognise precedent. 

The American architect seems to begin on another 
plane from us. America is still a new country, where 
the people have set out to attain their object in a 
direct and simple way. Many of their architects 
have been systematically trained at the Ecole des 
Beaux- Arts. They return to their country enjoy- 
ing the confidence of their countrymen and give 
themselves whole-heartedly to the solution of the 
problems that arise, sympathising in their clients’ 
object and expressing it at once with a directness 
and culture wkich alone gives it a character which 
is rapidly becoming national. If it has resulted in 
thirty- and forty-storey buildings, these must be 
held to express the value of the land, wffiich has 
risen owfing to its geographical position, and it is 
creditable to the profession there that it has been 
met w'ith such frankness of motive and refinement 
of detail. It may be that such height of building 
should not be permitted by the authorities from the 
point of view of the health of great cities, but with 
that the architect has not to deal, and it would be 
well if, freed from our cultured criticism, which 
seems at present to confine itself to the apprecia- 
tion of refinements and precedent in our work, and 
to ignore simplicity, breadth, and those essential 
qualities of architecture, of conception, we could 
meet our problems in a similarly direct and simple 
way. 
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We must all agree with Mr. Hastings in his 
reference to the involuntary education and re- 
finement of the public, attained by breadth and 
beauty in the plans of American cities. The 
newness of their cities gives American architects 
more or less a free hand, but much could be done 
here if the authorities would clearly define their re- 
quirements and we had the courage to make our 
improvements to a scale which would indicate, not 
only some attempt to meet public convenience in 
the present, but a greater belief in our continued 
expansion. 

Perhaps one of the most surprising things in 
American cities, as well as one of the most en- 
couraging, is the evident belief which those re- 
sponsfblefor architectural improvements entertain 
with regard to their continued expansion. There 
is evidence everywhere of absolute belief in the 
future expansion of each city, and it seems to be 
taken for granted that the citizens may be trusted 
to use to the best advantage the opportunities 
which the authorities give, I have felt personally 
the enthusiasm which such a spirit creates in ash- 
ington, although I have not been there since the 
larger improvements were taken up. The same is 
true of other cities. It is perfectly wonderful to 
pass through some of their newly laid out cities, and 
feel the inspiration of the general hopefulness — I 
might go further and say the dead certainty of 
the future which this bigness seems to indicate. 

I do not quite follow Mr. Hastings in his criticism 
of Richardson. Surely each man must do what he 
feels in him, quite irrespective of how his inevitable 
imitators may misuse his details. I cannot think 
he should be blamed for their failure. I speak 
open to correction, but I think that in more than 
one of the earher high buildings, Richardson s 
spirit was the principal influence in introducing 
that frank verticality of treatment which has now 
become the characteristic of the most successful lofty 
buildings. Those who know Mr. Hunt’s entrance 
hall to the Metropolitan Museum will find it difficult 
to avoid regret that he was not spared to meet the 
modem problem of the extension of the Museum, 
ably as it has been dealt with by Mr. McKim, whose 
work is more familiar to us and represents much of 
what is refined and cultured in American architec- 
ture. In our guest we are meeting a more modern 
spirit. I remember with what enthusiasm we re- 
ceived illustrations of one of his first works, one en- 
t irely in the spirit of the Paper which he has j us t read . 
I refer to the hotel at Ponce de Leon, a charming 
study of what can be done, in the style of the old 
►Spanish Southern American work, to meet present- 
day requirements. AVe all know his great work at 
the New York Library, with what delicacy and 
care the needs of this great institution have been 
studied and with what ease and refinement they 
have been expressed ; and it was with very deep 
regret and keen sympathy that we heard of the 
death of his partner shortly after its completion 


and before it was pubhcly opened, when he would 
have shared in the full measure of praise bestowed 
upon one of New York’s finest buildings. Mr. 
Hastings is a busy man. Culture, mastery of detail, 
and true breadth of grasp characterise all his work. 
That he has been able to give time to come to us 
to-night and defight us with such an interesting and 
able Paper is only another tribute to the old adage : 

’Tis the busiest men who have most time ! ” I 
have very great pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks proposed by Sir Aston AVebb, and in wish- 
ing 3Ir. Hastings godspeed in the work before him. 

Professor MOORE : Modern architecture is a 
little out of my fine, but I was very much interested 
in Mr. Hastings’ discourse. He gave us a great 
many points to consider. I quite agree that 
modern architecture should be modern. But I 
have never been able to share the interest which 
many of my friends feel with regard to a modern 
style, because I do not think that a style of archi- 
tecture can ever be brought into being by any sort 
of direct efiort to produce a new style, A new 
style of architecture when it comes will come, like 
the Kingdom of Heaven, “ without observation.” 
Our business is, I think, to attend to the plain 
matters of practical building, and let architecture 
take care of itself. AA^e are suffering a little from 
architecture. If we have a real sense of what is 
beautiful in design, and if we provide in a straight- 
forward way for the needs of every given case, we 
shall certainly not make a thing that will be un- 
pleasing to look on, and we shall be on the surest 
road we can follow to arriving at something pleasant 
and agreeable to the eye. I hardly like to make 
reference to a case that comes very near home to 
me, but I had the honour of being Director of 
the Fogg Museum of Fine Arts in Harvard Uni- 
versity. A sum of £50,000 was available to con- 
struct a small building suitable for tbe needs of 
that Museum, and one of our very best architects, 
a friend of mine and of many gentlemen here, and 
a most competent man, was employed to design 
this building ; but it is no exaggeration to say that 
there was not a foot of wall space provided on which 
a work of art could he seen to advantage. I do not 
think that speaks well for modern architecture. 
The designer was thinking too much of his archi- 
tecture, and not enough of the uses which the 
building was to serve. He started with a parti 
pris as to the design of the facade, and sacrificed 
everything else to this. He made an Ionic order, 
and surmounted this with a low attic story — the 
whole being very pretty as an abstract composi- 
tion, but wholly incompatible with the proper 
lighting of the interior. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said : — ^Professor Moore, who is a master 
and a writer of great distinction, and who has 
stimulated us much by his critical writings on 
Gothic Architecture has — and has everv right to 
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have, learned man that he is — very pronounced 
and definite views on architecture. And he has 
been first in the field to-night with the view that 
the architect is the source of all evil ! I shall come 
to that again later. But I can tell you that Pro- 
fessor Moore has the courage of his convictions and 
opinions. When he came to this country — and we 
are very glad to have him here, and I hope we shall 
often have him within these walls — and when he 
wished to have a house built, he built it himself. 
Ho, you see. Professor Moore's opinion of modern 
architecture is a very deep-seated one, and I do 
not think that any arguments of mine will dislodge 
him from it. We have been very fortunate to- 
night for many reasons, more particularly because 
we have heard so many different views of the way 
future architecture will develop, and as to the 
present position of architecture. I think myself 
that architects must be sometimes tempted to give 
up all discussion, and to simply do the best they 
can in their own work, and not discuss it any longer. 
But I do not think that would be the right thing to 
do, because we must think what we are doing, and 
we have to consider what the next generation will do. 

I do not think my friend Mr. Burnet, who seconded 
the vote of thanks in some eloquent remarks, 
did justice to the modern architect. I understood 
him to say — and I hope I have not mistaken him — 
that we shoiild approach our problem simply as 
constructors, I know Mr. Burnet does nothing 
of the sort — because I have seen his buildings ! — 
and I do not think it is the right or the proper thing 
for an architect to do, because that is the function 
of the engineer, who goes about with his figures 
and produces some hideous results. Our business, 
being artists in form on the greatest scale it is 
possible for the human intelligence to aim at, is to 
try and drive these constructional forms into some 
beauty and rhythm, and look to such other matters 
as constitute true architecture. Therefoie, I think 
that the sooner we drop this cant about architec- 
ture being mere construction, the better for all 
of us ! Our old friend >Sir xVston Webb made a 
most admirable speech. I listened to it very care- 
fully, and yet thought it was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Here is a man whom we have all known, 
who has been one of the most prominent and most 
valuable figures in modern architecture, and who is 
pessimistic as to the whole issue of the case. He 
has pointed out that various men — in particular 
three distinguished artists — had done great things 
in their several ways ; but where is the'result now ? 
Great performers though they were, they lived 
possibly in an unfortunate time. The last hundred 
years, as Mr. Hastings pointed out, have been, 
to a certain extent, years of anarchy, and I often 
wonder what such men as Shaw and Bodley would 
have done if they had been trained on the strictest 
lines of classical tradition. Sir Aston made a very 
amusing point about the porter at the railwav 
station in the country. As he put it to you, it was 


most convincing. But I feel, myself, as a mere man 
of affairs, that it all depends on the porter — that 1 
should have come to the porter with an open mind, 
and had he been an authority on the subject I 
should have gone to whichever church he advised 
me to go to. That rather alters the situation, and 
I feel that many of us, both old and young, if we 
approach this subject with an open mind, feel that 
there is good in all directions, but we also feel that 
our own personal idiosyncrasy has to be considered, 
which is really the gist of what Sir Aston Webb 
said. You must recollect that Sir Aston is master 
of a fine and subtle form of irony, and we must 
not always accept too hterally "what he says. 
What his speech really amounted to was a plea for 
personal expression in architecture, and we shall 
all agree with him in that, as I am sure Mr. Hastings 
will. And now I come to Mr. Hastings, who has 
given us a most delightful Paper. Mr. Hastings 
only came here from across the Atlantic twm days 
ago to read us this Paper, and I am afraid he is going 
to leave us this week. We have been fortimate in 
having from time to time our kinsmen from across 
the seas who have told us what they are doing in 
their various countries ; and we have had distin- 
guished American architects who have told us what 
magnificent buildings are being erected in their great 
country ; but Mr. Hastings, with that admirable 
modesty which distinguishes him, said nothing 
whatever about his own work, and at the end he 
passed it over in a very modest, diflfident, and depre- 
ciatory way. But we know what Mr. Hastings" 
work is, and we know quite enough about it to 
admire it very much. I should like to congratulate 
Mr. Hastings on the courage and originality of his 
Paper. With every word he said — except one or 
two historical references, and especially one or two 
things about the Louvre on which I disagree with 
him ioto ccbIo — I agree. And I admire also his 
courage, because he did not hesitate to say some 
very hard things about the Neo-Gothic, the modern 
Gothic, revived Gothic ; and pointed out its unsuit- 
ability to modern conditions, and the difficulty that 
we must have in adapting it to those conditions. 
We should not complain if we found the original 
conditions which produced those masterpieces 
which we all admire. Incidentally, he stamped 
with a good deal of energy on the cry which has been 
revived from thirty years ago that the architect is 
the jons et origo malorum, and that the future of 
architecture is to be found in the unadulterated 
genius of the British, or the American, or any 
other working man. As he said, the workman is 
completely occupied with the question of long wages 
and short hours, and not at all with the regeneration 
of architecture- This, I hope, reinforced with such 
authority as that of Mr. Hastings, we have now 
heard the last of ; it is a preposterous cry, and 
Mr. Hastings rightly took his stand on the principle 
of historical continuity. He is, I am glad to find, 
a genuine traditionalist ; and he said, as many 
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of US have thought, and as I have myself heard 
Xormaii Shaw say many times in recent years, 
we ought to have revived the tradition of the 
eighteenth century. When we talk about reviving 
a tradition, we do not mean that we are to 
replace one revivaHsm by another. Architec- 
ture is different from that if it is to mean any- 
thing at all. In the first place, it is a matter of 
personal expression, and in the second place, as I 
have endeavoured to advocate in season and out 
of season for many years, the words and terms of 
architecture are like the words and terms of lan- 
guage. Words as such are merely so much vocabu- 
lary ; their whole value depends on the use we put 
them to. As Mr. Hastings rightly said, if we com- 
pose rightly, there is nothing which will not be 
new ” ; and that is the fact of the case. Each new 
problem means a new solution ; it means a new 
composition, a rearrangement of pattern — with the 
old familiar details. The conclusion I draw from 
Mr. Hastings’ Paper is that we must clear our 
minds in facing the future of architecture — and I 
am more convinced of the future of American 
architecture by the views he has advanced to- 
night, than by all the brilliant works of American 
architects that we have seen in this room, for if 
a distinguished and leading architect in America 
feels these views very strongly, there is no doubt 
that they will ultimately find their way to his 
colleagues in that country. I feel that what we 
want is to master the technique of the past, and 
apply it to the problems of the present, for in 
that way only shall we lay the foundations of the 
architecture which we are all after. And what we 
also want to do is to throw overboard a great deal 
of archaeology, or rather, of sentimentalism, and to 
apply to this technique and these problems the 
dry light of intellect and common-sense. 

Mr. HASTINGS, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said he felt very much gratified at what the 
President had said, and he felt hopeful that his 
Paper had been suggestive, for it had brought out 
arguments and a discussion which had been most 
interesting to him. Touching on some of the points 
raised, he should like to pay tribute to the genius of 
Sir Charles Barry, one of the greatest architects of 
the 19th century that anv country had produced. 
His Reform Club building, which liad been referred 


to, he considered one of the most distinguished 
works of the century, and illustrated, as well as any 
building which might have been mentioned, the 
principles of his Paper. Barry came at the time of 
the awakening of research, when architects were 
travelling all over the world, and a journey to 
Italy had become a very simple matter. There 
was no reason, therefore, why he should not have 
been influenced by Italian art ; and yet he was 
distinctly modern. For the Travellers’ Club 
building he made one of the best plans, from an 
artistic point of view, which had ever been made in 
England. It was not until later that he lost sight 
of the traditions which he had been trying to con- 
tend for. His later work, he believed, was in- 
fluenced by cheap prints, which were circulated all 
over England, expressing the views of men who had 
only a superficial knowledge of architecture. Those 
were not the men they should look to as guides to 
tell them what was good and what was bad in 
modern architecture. Those were the people, 
especially in Anglo-Saxon countries, who had led 
architects astray, inducing them to revive Mediic- 
valism and to adapt the art of a period long past 
to express the conditions of modern life. Sir 
Charles Barry was one of the first to suffer from that 
influence. Sir William Chambers, one of the 
greatest architects that England had produced in 
recent times, had never suffered from it. Another 
point he must refer to. It had been suggested, he 
believed, that he had in mind a new style of archi- 
tecture. That was just what he wanted to fight 
against : he did not want a new style. He wanted 
the traditions, and that they should live up to the 
traditions, not of four or five hundred years ago, 
but of their fathers and grandfathers. Those were 
the traditions which had held good all through the 
history of design, from the very beginning of things. 
And the man who would do the most harm would be 
the one who would break from the past and try to 
make a new style instead of working up a style 
from the facts and trying to adapt those styles 
to present life. This feeling of modernity "we 
possessed unconsciously. W e were modern without 
knowing why or how ; but we were modern only bv 
taking the work of such men as Sir Charles Barry 
and M illiam Chambers, and adapting their art to 
modern conditions and for the solution of the pro- 
blems of modern life. 
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EDUCATION AND TEADITION IN 
AECHITECTUEE. 

Some Ideas suggested by the Exhibition in 

London of the Work of French Students 
OF THE Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

The exhibition of work by students of the Ecole 
des Beaux- Arts which was held lately in the Rooms 
of the Architectural Association has been most 
interesting and instructive. That such a fine col- 
lection should be brought together in London 
speaks well for the energy and enterprise of those 
who conceived the idea and made it a successful 
fact. To our French friends and confreres who so 
readily and so courteously allowed us to see this 
work on our own side of the water which alone 
now divides us, we owe and offer first our con- 
gratulations on the standard of work shown, and 
next for the practical cordiality of which it is such 
clear evidence. 

An exhibition of the kind we have seen is pre- 
sumably intended to have some practical result. 
That result is to be expected in the sphere of 
architectural education in which so many of us are 
interested to such a high degree. It is hoped that 
at some early date work by English students may 
be seen in Paris. And if this aim is carried out it 
will be best devised to show something of those 
characteristic methods which both past and present 
students have adopted in this country. AYe are all, 
and must always remain, students if our work is to 
advance with steady strides from one stage of 
capacity to another. But I suggest that both 
recent and present methods should be shown, 
because the one will indicate what has helped to 
lead up to what some men are doing now, and the 
other to what others are, we hope, likely to do 
better soon. 

What can we strictly call the characteristic Eng- 
lish methods of education in architecture past and 
present ? Many of us look back with regret on 
the haphazard misdirected, or entirely undirected, 
ways we have trod in the attempt to reach some 
standard of efficiency in the general, or special, 
knowledge necessary. Those days have passed, 
and not without beneficial results on the architec- 
ture of to-day. At least some of us are vain enough 
to hope that this is so. For the younger men the 
chances have been better. Paths have been pre- 
pared for them. And we hope these are not so 
fenced that they may not stray on either side of 
the road occasionally in search of gleanings they 
may make their own. They will thus add to the 
store which the course of years is piling up for the 
honour of their race and age. 

What are these paths ? Do they lead any- 
where ? They seem most of them to be verv short, 
and lead to a brick wall. Are they not a series of 
isolated class-rooms, lecture-halls, studios, articles 
of pupilage, having no definite, or defined, relation 


to any dominating central school, or university, of 
all the arts ? Are they not also largely pressing 
one solitary doctrine of architecture at the expense 
of many others equally vital, rather more virile, 
as interesting, as sane, as applicable to modern 
needs as the Italian forms ? These schools of in- 
struction variously placed, wisely distributed, have 
httle or no link between them, unless it be that 
provided by the Board of Architectural Education 
which the Institute has established. In these 
schools, all of them, whether specially for archi- 
tecture or generally for the arts and the crafts, a 
base, a foundation, is provided. But are there 
any steps up which they lead ? Is there any 
structure of which they are the beginning and to 
which there is a covering dome and pinnacle ? 
Some men go on to the Royal College of Art 
perhaps, some to the Royal Academy Schools, and 
a few selected men from anywhere may now arrive 
in Rome. There is, however, no recognised central 
body, or school, as a climax to the whole. And 
though in the future some of our best men among 
the architects, painters, and sculptors will have the 
advantage of residence and study in Rome, it may 
not be inopportune to hope they will be taught 
that all ways to-day do not lead, and need not 
lead, to or from Rome alone. Other centres, both 
of earlier and later sources of study and inspiration, 
equally useful and apphcable to the modern point 
of view, might be suggested. And this not alone 
in the stylistic sense, but also in that of plan and 
construction. These last are and must remain the 
two basic elements of style, taken together w ith 
those of climate, materials, national or racial pro- 
pensities, and the personal ideal in art or faith. 

It seems unnecessary to attempt any detailed 
consideration of the several works our French 
friends have so kindly allowed us to see. But a 
few remarks will suffice to show one impression con- 
veyed by the exhibition as a whole. It has given 
us some insight into the general methods pursued 
and the results achieved. Broadly speaking, 
these suggest some few leading considerations. 

The first thing that becomes manifest is that 
France as a nation has more regard for architecture 
as a fine art than we have here. It is recognised 
officially as something that nations may do well to 
foster and encourage. And then it is seen that 
education in the arts is organised ; that architecture, 
painting, and sculpture are considered as intimate 
relations, each aiding, and adding to, the lustre of 
the other. Adequate instruction under efficient 
control is provided for in the atelier system. And 
these separate individualistic schools, or small 
colleges as they may almost be regarded, are not 
left in their isolation, but are given a focus, a point, 
an institution to which they lead in the great 
national school at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the 
University of the Arts. This atelier system is not, 
as some have supposed it to be, a mere arrangement 
by which crammers and schoolmasters may get fees 
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and turn out macliines capable of producing draw- 
ings only. Each is a school or coterie of students 
working together under the direction of a practising 
artist. It is the French parallel of the English 
pupilage system, but in some ways we may suppose 
it is rather better managed in the interests of the 
students themselves. They are, it is evident, 
taught to think, to draw, and to design the general 
and detahed conception of a scheme, in its plan 
as well as in its external realisation. They are 
not used as mere tracing clerks or superior office- 
boys. 

At the same time, no man in an atelier, any more 
than an English pupil, can be made to achieve any 
greater capacity than he has the mind, ability, 
and will, to reach himself. In the end the result 
will rest with individual intelligence and personal 
effort. 

The nature and quality of modern architecture 
must depend on the methods of modern education 
in architecture. We need to find a sound common- 
sense body of doctrine for the arts which will pro- 
vide clear, reasonable principles applicable to every 
emergency and opportunity. It is this foundation 
in principle that matters now, as it has mattered 
always in the past. If in some ages of architectural 
development which indicated a real evolution we 
cannot now discover a record of any accepted 
doctrine definitely indicated, we can at least by 
methods of analysis see from results what principles 
were the guide to practice. But a living tradition 
in every vital age of art certainly carried its 
doctrine with it, and expressed it in the practical 
application of principle. 

The pupilage system here, and that of the atelier 
in France, are the application to architects of the old 
apprentice method in the trades and crafts. And 
this method was the practice of all schools, all in- 
dustries, through the centuries when tradition and 
this way of teaching gave us the masterpieces of 
the world in the arts, and in literature. 

It was a system of specialised training which 
proved its own success, because it w^as founded on a 
common-sense use of the common-senses in a man. 
Modern educational systems have so largely for- 
gotten the five senses. They try to teach by 
preaching only, and forget how" good an instructor 
practice is. The appeal to the mind is ahvays 
through the ears, too little through the eyes, and 
not enough by the hands. These are the three real 
educational inlets to the mind. Some who have 
never learnt anything in, or through, books have 
risen to an appreciation of books through things 
they have been able to see and feel. We are now 
the slaves of books. Perhaps when books w'ere fw, 
men were enslaved by things, but it w'as a condition 
of slavery in which men w’ere masters of the things 
they served and used so well. They were able to 
see and to enshrine ideas in things with a quick 
facility denied to those whose senses are dulled by 
too much absorbing of other men’s thoughts. It 


might be said that we spend too much time telling 
men what others have thought and done, so that 
they lose both the time and inclination to try and 
do, or think out, things for themselves. The best 
way to learn a thing is to try and teach, or do it. 

We might perhaps wdth advantage make it more 
a point in education, or rather instruction, to shew 
men how to study old buildings before trying to 
design new ones. It would be merely to follow the 
accepted course in the study of letters leading up to 
arts in literature. Grammar and structure, phrase, 
rhythm, sense and idea ; these cannot be w^ell imder- 
stood except by those wffio have been shewm how the 
old masters of poetry or prose framed the language 
in which they left their thoughts to posterity. In 
art we seem so much at variance with such sound 
method as this. We try too soon to produce with- 
out first storing our minds with the raw materials 
of production. Education in architecture seems to 
begin before instruction has been carried far enough. 

It does not appear to be a definite part of a 
curriculum, either in Paris or in London, that the 
students should prepare studies of the earlier tra- 
ditional work of any school. At least this is the 
impression given by the exhibition as a whole. 
It might be said in reply that a school for the 
study of design in modern architecture should 
encourage individual creative composition and not 
the study of archaeology. Yet it is surely a fact 
that all the living schools of architecture in the 
past were intimately based upon, and closely de- 
rived from, a knowledge of the traditional and 
historical methods which preceded them, or were 
being used as the accepted manner of the time. 
For us here, or for our friends in France, to belittle 
these sources of inspiration must surely be unwise. 
It is doubtless an undisputed fact that any real 
progress in architecture as a fine art must begin 
wdth a close personal examination of old buildings 
themselves. It is too much the practice now to 
rely upon books, photographs, or the original 
graphic studies of others. The result is that men 
get a second-hand, instead of a first-hand, acquaint- 
ance wdth architecture itself. Perhaps it may be 
true that, on the wdiole, our students generally give 
more time to tliis method than some others, 
though it is quite evident that few among us 
devote so much time to the preparation of magnifi- 
cent draw’ings elaborately finished as our French 
brethren who go to Rome. It may be questioned 
how far the mere making of drawings, however 
fine, is conducive to the production of architecture. 
But few^ wdll question the statement that a genuine 
study of architecture is better conceived and better 
accomplished by those wffio make it their business 
to study buildings as a wffiole in plan and arrange- 
ment, composition and design, in mass, in shadow 
or outline, and the relation of parts, than by those 
who see them and draw’ them piecemeal only. 
Any draw’ing of isolated parts may provide oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of skill in the presenta- 
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tion of what is beautiful in itself, and also as a 
drawing. But the study of a part is not equal to 
the study of the whole as an exercise in manual, 
mental, or imaginative enterprise. For a would-be 
architect to dwell in this way upon detail, and the 
delights of decoration, if it is done at the expense of 
larger views concerning the relative values of parts 
in a total composition, is to defeat the ends of his 
own existence. The one great justihcation for the 
modern position of an architect is that he is, or 
should be, able to grasp things in their larger rela- 
tions, bringing subordinate parts into unity as por- 
tions of a greater Avhole, and to arrange a harmony 
in the decorative details which shall aid in giving 
some appropriate expression to the purpose of the 
building. To be able to do this he must plan the 
whole, construct the whole. And in doing these 
half the battle of designing the whole will be fought, 
and his attention becomes free to play in fancy, and 
in fact, with the subordinate, but complementary, 
things as their relative importance requires. 

It has always seemed to be rather a weakness 
in our own methods that we do not sufficiently 
emphasise the fact that in architectural education 
men should be required to shew that they have 
personally made themselves acquainted Avith 
typical buildings of selected periods of architec- 
tural history. Such a requirement might be so 
framed that the work indicating this familiarity 
with standard examples vshould sheAV that all 
sound architectural and structural principles 
liave been considered in preparing it, and that the 
reason for the distribution of parts in relation to 
the whole is appreciated. If during a four years’ 
course several comprehensive studies of old work, 
each diherent in character, design, and detail, Avere 
re(piired, the result must surely be a marked im- 
proA^ement in capacity for creativ^e design. Par- 
ticularly might this be the case if, during the course, 
a certain limited number of the studies in design 
had to be prepared in accordance Avith the princi- 
ples and details of certain special periods of archi- 
tectural dcA^elopment laid down by the master 
directing the studies. 

\\ hat is the standard by Avhich A\'e are to measure 
architecture as a fine art ? Is it by that of the Italian 
Renaissance, of Greece, Rome, Byzantium ; or bv 
that of the Gothic era, early, middle, or late ? 
During tlie period in Avhich Avork generally called 
Romanesque AA'as deA'^eloped many ])rinciples and 
methods were used Ave should do well to AA'atch. 
But are tliere no other types along the lines of 
experimental tradition at Avhich vre mav look for 
standards, not of taste, of design, or of method 
only, but of procedure ? We are too much ac- 
customed to call things Classic AAffiich are Greek or 
Roman, and Xeo-Classic if they are deriA’ations from 
these peculiar schools. If ^ve would understand, and 
estimate at its full A^alue, the results of European 
effort in architecture AA^e must realise something of 
the political, social, and religious condition of "the 


race and nation in Avhich Ave find certain typical 
deA^elopments. 

Surely the mere personal bias of some writers 
on architecture must not be allowed to narroAV 
doAvn our view of what architecture really is, and 
may be. Some, it seems, would haA^e us believe 
that architecture as a fine art can neA^er be seen 
except on the lines of Greek or Roman schools. 
Scale and proportion, mass, outline, symmetry, 
harmony betAveen parts and the whole, between 
decoratu^e detail and constructional main lines, are 
undoubtedly things to Avhich little enough atten- 
tion is paid. But are our students, or are the 
French students, taught them in the many and 
A'aried aspects in which they might be presented 
to them ? 

The use and the need, or otherAAuse, of balance 
and s}Tnmetryin relation to scale and proportion, 
in the major and minor parts of a composition, 
might be a useful theme for many an instructor to 
open out to his students. Each subject might 
Avell be Avorked upon AAuthout any reference to 
detail in half a dozen traditional methods. The 
same might be said of the relation of solids and 
Amids, texture, colour, and shadoAA". 

Grace, elegance, reticence, dignity, seA^erity, 
action or rest, may sound mere words, but they 
must often be held in mind as the foundation on 
which to base design. The dominating sense in 
the expression of so much Avnrk to-day is surely 
not one Avhich satisfies us generallA^ Personal 
elements AA'ell stated, in place of impersonal ones, 
may haAn their Anlue and their interest, but it is a 
fading interest unless the personal feeling or 
character expressed has something fine about it 
AAffiich may appeal in general to the high motWes 
of humanity. 

I should suppose that some of the aspects of 
Roman and Greek art are as entirely foreign to 
the real French temper as they are to that of the 
English as a race. The political, social, and re- 
ligious attitude of both races is so entirely different 
from that under AV'hich Rome and Greece developed 
their arts. Though the artistic principles we may 
find in the AAnrk of these elder folk A\dll often 
stand eA^ery test of soundness in design, as far as 
they Avere able to carry them, for us to suppose 
that such principles are confined Avdthin the limits 
of certain const met iA'e methods seems rather a 
narroAA' view to hold. 

Is there really nothing classical in Gothic art 
or in the many liA^ely and interesting derh^ations 
from it ? Much Gothic sculpture, carAung, and 
colour is, as a part of architecture, in its Avay quite 
equal to that of Greece or Rome. And this both 
in technical skill, composition, and expression. 
Doubtless they are but parts of the detail and 
decorative substance of an architectural Avhole, 
but as such they give a stamp of character and 
type of distinction to all they Avere used to em- 
bellish. 
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It is not suggested that Gothic art as it de- 
veloped, and was applied, in ecclesiastical buildings 
should be copied or merely translated into terms 
of modern phrase. Any such attempt would be 
quite as dull and insipid as many efforts to misuse 
the teaching of other traditional schools. But it 
is definitely claimed that students who close their 
eyes to the great scientific and intellectual achieve- 
ments which grew out of, and developed under, the 
influences of the Gothic school, and its derivatives 
in Western Europe, are missing the opportunity of 
studying principles of freedom which may and will 
go a long way in helping them to solve the diffi- 
culties, and meet the practical as well as artistic 
claims, of the future. 

Let us not blind ourselves to the great principles 
which may be studied in every traditional school. 
For it is in such principles, and the things we may 
develope from, and through, and beyond them, 
that the hope of modern architecture is hidden. 
Principles will stand, details in decoration must 
change. 

It is to the pedantry of bookish scholarship we 
must assign the responsibility of checking a new 
course in the enterprise of architectural develop- 
ment. In both England and in France men 
were on a voyage of discovery and adventure 
when the Italian influence asserted its claims to 
scholastic superiority. What the Church and State 
had refused in one way the laity accepted in another 
during and after the Reformation era in Europe. 
A Roman art began its domination over the native 
national arts. 

In the train of a Refoimation period in faith 
followed a revolution in art and letters, the result 
largely of conquest by arms. The course of his- 
toric evolution in architecture was snapped — or 
lather sapped, for the process was not rapid, but 
slow, which stifled free speech in art and sub- 
stituted that form dictated by patronage and 
power. It was in those days the privilege of the 
wealthy few who could travel, or read, to dictate 
and enforce their views on the native skill and 
genius of the craftsmen, those heirs of immemorial 
traditions in art as well as life. It was thus and 
by these means that Italian thought supplanted 
both the native French and English tradition 
before it had time to evolve new methods, along 
old lines, to meet new needs. These traditions 
were stepping-stones with which the years were 
paved through centuries of a consistent logical 
progress which led to the threshold of the present 
before the door of the future at which the holders 
knocked to see what lurked beyond . F rom the t w o 
Roman centres in the Roman Imperial age two in- 
teresting streams of development in art emerged. 
The clash and then the mingling of Latin thought 
on the one side with the Eastern Barbarians, among 
whom were the Greeks, gave us Byzantium and the 
daring experiments of the Byzantine era. On the 
other side, the Barbarian elements were, it might be 
said, purely Teutonic and Celtic, and gave us the 


marvello us developments of Gothic art in France, 
Spain, and England after Latin influences had been 
withdrawn. Apart from the mingling of racial 
strains suggested, the tribal, national elements 
were pure, strong, and emphatic. And it is on 
this, and from this element and condition, no 
doubt that the decisive character of the older 
forms of artistic tradition in architecture and the 
complementary arts is derived. 

Modern States present a new condition, both in 
Europe and elsewhere, and consequently it is, 
perhaps, unlikely that such distinctive national 
strains in the arts will ever appear again. Though 
national genius and national aspiration are still 
evident, and perhaps growing stronger than they 
were as they emerge from the chaos of a spurious 
cosmopolitanism, the conditions and needs of the 
future can never again be those of the past. We 
must therefore in art, as in life, prepare for the 
living future, and not attempt to dwell with the 
dead citizens of the buried cities of the past. 

Tiadition and education in letters have given us 
the modern literatures of Europe as they had given 
us architecture and the arts up to the period mis- 
called the Renaissance. A revival, but not rebirth : 
a revival too, which, though it did bring much new 
life, caused much decay of vigorous life and broke 
a thread of life. Do not men who write to-day do 
so in their own native tongues ? Did not^ the 
Middle Ages produce these tongues, borrowing from 
earlier ones what tradition, custom, and practice 
required for their construction ? Did they not. 
when this was done, discard the pedantic use of 
languages which were as dead as the civilisations 
they represented ? And in the result can we admit 
any real loss in vitality of thought, expression, 
ideal, or aim ? The principles of construction, and 
the ornaments of rhetoric, in the classics of modern 
literature make use of the classics of earlier da vs, 
but they do not attempt to copy them, nor even 
adapt, and apply, them so as to concoct a medium 
for modern use. 

It is over the classics of Greece and Rome that 
there is so much dispute in the schools where these 
alone seem to be regarded as “ the classics ex- 
clusively. If this represents a claim for breadth of 
view in education it is an extremely narrow one. 
Are there no other classics in literature or art 
equally able to refine expression and cultivate 
ideals, in thought and manners ? Surelv the 
humanities are to be found in the arts, or dis- 
covered through them, as much as in letters, both 
in early and later ages. 

The advocate, therefore, who writes in English 
and advises us to design in Greek or Latin forms 
to the exclusion of those born with the language in 
which he pleads his cause is neither consistent nor 
practical. He borrows from the language of Chaucer, 
Spenser, or Shakespeare in order to argue against 
the tradition and principle which made it passible 
to produce their works of art in letters, and that 
of their contemporaries in architecture. 
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COERESPONDENCE. 

The British Prix de Rome. 

2m Ma?j 1913 . 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A., — 

Dear Sir, — Will you permit these rather late 
remarks to follow the article which Mr. Phene 
Spiers kindly wrote after the exhibition of M. 
Hulot's drawings at the Institute. I have to confess 
that personal convenience prevented me writing 
sooner ; but even if this had not been the case I 
should have waited until now when the competitors 
for the ■* Grand Prix ” have completed their work 
for the second stage of their trial. Indeed, as 
these remarks may be taken as criticisms on the 
organisation of the British Prix de Rome, I should 
have felt sorry if they had reached the ears of even 
a few of the competitors, and possibly disturbed the 
earnestness of the effort they were making. All the 
more so that only the great interest I take in this 
new institution, and my sincere wish that it may 
be as successful as it deserves to be, prompt me to 
.say what I feel about it, in spite of the natural 
leluctance to comment upon what has evidently 
received the matured consideration of men 
thoroughly experienced in educational matters. 

As Mr. Phene Spiers explained, the competition 
for the French Prix de Rome ” comprises three 
stages — but, the “ Grand Prix ” 'par excellence, 
the competition itself, is the final stage alone. It 
is the great effort crowning the student life of the 
architect by which he will attempt to win the 
greatest award offered by the country to the best 
student artist ; it is, no doubt, a traditional 
lemnant of the mediaeval chef d'ceuvre which the 
apprentice had to produce before obtaining the 
mastership. It corresponds also to the “ thesis ” 
of the doctors in Universities. As, however, the 
only conditions for competing are that one should be 
French, over sixteen and under thirty years of age, 
and that one should be declared capable by a known 
gentleman in the profession, it was thought unfair 
iind unpractical to let too many well-meaning but 
unsuitable competitors go to the trouble of "com- 
peting when they had not the slightest chance of 
success. Eliminating stages were therefore neces- 
sary, and this is decidedly the character of the two 
preliminary competitions in the French Grand 
Prix. 

It "would appear from^Ir. Phene Spiers^ descrip- 
tion, and it seems to have been in the mind of the 
organisers of the British Prix de Rome, that there 
should be (as it were) three gates gradually more 
difficult to get through before reaching the goal of 
the Grand Prix. This is not quite exact as far as 
the French institution is concerned. The real 
point is to eliminate from the one competition all 
those who are not in sufficient training for it. 

First of all, it is necessary to ascertain that the 
would-be competitors have a sufficient knowledge 


of the ■■ analytical ” elements of architecture; that 
they know enough about columns and pediments, 
vaultings, cupolas, and so forth ; in short, one must 
make sure that they possess an architectural 
language in which to express themselves. The 
programme is, therefore, of a simple nature, because 
it is meant to bear only on the matter of analy- 
tique, and not on that of composition. 

Having thus selected sixty students who can 
“ talk ” the language of architecture, one must be 
sure that the competitors have ideas ; that they can 
put them in order and express themselves clearly 
over a given programme — that they know enough 
about composition. Students were selected first 
who know their grammar ; it is now a question of 
selecting those amongst them who have mastered 
the art of discourse. For this purpose the pro- 
gramme of the second stage is very much extended. 
It is quite as comprehensive, sometimes purposely 
more complex even than that for the Grand Prix ” 
itself — hut, the wmrk required on this programme is 
specially and purposely limited to an esquisse, 
or sketch, and purposely only twenty-four hours 
is given for its execution. Indeed, the student 
must not be tempted to waste his time in showing 
his ability on details (he has already been tried on 
those) ; one wants to see his power of composition ; 
one Wyants to know whether he sees clearly through 
a complicated programme, and wffiat direction he 
"will give to its main elements. 

This stage of competition can only be done 
en loge. Indeed, what w^ould be the good of the 
signed declaration that the w^ork was done by the 
student’s own hand ? One w^ants to know for 
certain that he has thought it out wdth his own 
mind. If the wmrk was done at home the most 
scrupulously honest students would sign rightly the 
declaration, although one realises that two words 
from a master, or even three charcoal lines for 
advice, would be sufficient to determine the main 
lines of the composition. As it is on this point 
that the student is being tried, it would matter 
little whether he had afterwards drawn the sketcli 
with his own hand or not. 

Therefore, the character of the French Prix de 
Rome ” stages is thus : One selects first sixty 
students who have a sufficient knowledge of 
analytique, and out of these the ten best 
trained on the point of composition are selected to 
compete for the Grand Prix itself. 

I quite agree with Mr. Blomfield that French 
methods of education cannot be applied broadcast 
to English students ; in fact, I sincerely trust that 
those who direct these matters of education here 
are well aware of the danger of there being an 
attempt to frenchify ” English architecture — but 
may I be allowed to say that, when adopting a 
foreign institution, it is the spirit of that institution 
rather than the letter which should be adopted. 
The British Prix de Rome has taken the letter of the 
French one in this respect, that it offers three 
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stages to the competition. The first stage fills well 
the same purpose as the French. As to the second 
stage, it has been altered in a way which, to my 
mind, renders it first of all unnecessary, and 
furthermore dangerous. So much is required to 
be done on the programme of this second stage, and 
so long a time allotted to it, that the competitors, 
naturally anxious to be amongst the selected ones, 
are bound to make now the great effort they are ex- 
pected to make in the real competition. This means 
two “ Grand Prix ” competitions instead of one. 
That is unnecessary. The best trained student 
will very likely not do equally well twice in suc- 
cession. He may have produced a perfect piece of 
work at this second competition, but if he has given 
then the best effort he can give (and very likely 
he will have), he may, perhaps, do as well a few 
weeks afterwards, but there are great chances that 
he will not, and more chances still that this great 
effort will have tired him rather than trained him. 
Sportsmen would probably criticise such dis- 
positions if they were applied to, for instance, a 
boxing contest, and I wonder what a horse- trainer 
w^ould think if one of the conditions for running 
in the Derby was that the horse should have been 
placed amongst the ten first in a race of similar 
importance a few days before. 

Are not the half- inch details for instance quite 
unnecessary at this stage ? The first stage vras 
enough to ascertain the knowledge of the com- 
petitors on points of architectural details. 

As to the time allotted, it may have been feared 
that as the English students taken as a whole are, 
perhaps, not quite so w^ell trained as the French in 
the practice of composition, a twenty-four hours 
contest might have proved altogether unsatis- 
factory for the majority of them. Perhaps, in- 
deed ; but w'hat is the draw^back The selection 
w^ould have been easier — there w^ould surely ha\e 
been at least ten competitors who would have pro- 
duced a clear and intelligent sketch, and that was 
all that was really wanted. If, however, twenty- 
four hours w^as really too short ovey here, at any 
rate the seven weeks allow'ed is, I think, too long. 
One of the solutions w^as, perhaps, to combine the 
tw'o first eliminating stages into one ; an objection 
to this would no doubt be raised that^ it might 
be difficult and unfair to make a selection of ten 
amongst hundreds at a single contest. 

Then, what about public competitions ? I also 
believe that the competitors w^hohaveto go through 
the ordeal are the best judges of w'hat is fair to 
them, and this is where I see the great danger of 
this second stage as arranged. Is it fair to ask 
so much w'ork for a mere trial of elimination . 
No doubt many' w'ould not mind an effort of a day 
or twm who will hesitate in front of such a big 
undertaking, and for such doubtful results. It 
must be remembered that, at the end, only one 
laureate is selected, and there wdll be scores of 
disappointed ones w'ho will sadly question wdiether 


the time, the expense, and the great effort they 
were asked to make really served any useful 
purpose, and w'ho wall, no doubt, weigh in their 
mind W'hether it will be w'orth their while to “ try 
it again next year.” — Yours faithfully, 

F. Billerey. 

Registration and Education. 

The Universitii, Sheffield: IWi April 19ia. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,^ — • 

Sir, — In the Registration Bill presented to the 
New York State Legislature, the provisions of 
which were printed in the Journal of 10th May 
1913, there are several points of great interest to 
English architects at the present time, and I should 
like to draw attention to two of them. 

1. The acceptance, in lieu of examination, of di- 
plomas from recognised schools of architecture. 
I do not remember seeing any such clause in our 
recent efforts towards Registration. It is possible, 
however, that the R.I.B.A. Registration Commit- 
tee has realised the justice of accepting diplomas 
from recognised schools (including those in connec- 
tion with our Universities) and the greater proba- 
bility of the success of a Bill which acknowdedges 
such schools in this manner. 

2. The recognition of the importance of non- 
technical education. I quote from the provisions 
as printed in the Journal: 

“ shall atiord satisfactory evidence of having satis- 
factorily completed the course in an approved high school 
or the equivalent thereof, and .sub'^eqiifmt thereto of having 
satisfactorily completed such courses in mathematics, his- 
tory, and one modern language, as are included in the fir^t 
two years in an approved institution conferring the degree' 
of Bachelor of Arts.’’ 

This clause may surely be studied with advan- 
tage not only by our Registration Committee, but 
also by our Board of Architectural Education, 
though one is not, of course, so optimistic as to ex- 
pect any such standard as this to become normal 
in England during the next tw^enty years. 

When w^e in England feel that there is something 
wrong wdth our system of architectural education 
we modify our Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions, introduce a special type of draughtsmanship 
for the Final Testimonies, or establish an atelier : 
but while many of us must realise that our methods 
of dealing wdth general education are far from 
satisfactory, w^e issue an edict to the effect that 
‘‘ The Preliminary Examination wall remain un- 
altered.” 

In other words, wRen our structure shows '^^igns 
of failure, we architects patch up the pediments 
and chimney-stacks, but ignore the faulty founda- 
tions, for these do not showa 

Yours faithfully, 

W. S. Purchon [J,]. 
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REVIEWS. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

Cassell's Eemforced Concrete. Edited hy Bernard E. 
Jones. Illustrated hy 11 \ ph'dotjraph^ and about 600 
diagrams and working dr a icings, lo. Land. 1913. 
los.nef. [Cassell J Co. Ltd.] 

The announcement that this volume is edited bv 
Mr. Bernard E. Jones, Editor of the Bitilding 
Worlds is not in itself an encouragement to mem- 
bers of the architectural profession to a blind con- 
fidence in its merits, for those portions for which 
Mr, Jones is responsible are so poor in substance 
that, forming as they do the introduction and 
first and last chapters, they are bound to affect 
adversely one’s general opinion of the whole volume. 
We regret we cannot agree with his statement 
that every endeavour has been made to render the 
work complete. We would instance the absolute 
omission of Testing in any shape or form, or any 
chapter on Chimney Shafts, and also a very great 
deal of practical data which is obtainable as a 
matter of course in the thousand-and-one books 
on this subject' is conspicuously absent. 

In the introduction we are told by the editor 
that a body is under compression when a load is 
placed on it tending to squeeze it ; ” and again, that 
steel is strong in compression but much more 
strong relatively in tension ; ’’ and further, that 
there is practically no jointing in reinforced 
concrete construction,’ —all of which is absurd. 
Again, we were sceptical enough to test the Com- 
parisons section in this chapter, and strongly 
advise a drastic revision of the alleged facts therein 
i>iven. 

The Historical Notes comprising Chapter II. we 
are told are verified as to dates from official re- 
cords, but this statement leaves cold. Right or 
\MOng, these facts, so far as they go, are inadequate 
and purposeless owing to the entire omission of 
pr^ent-day history, j^recording, for instance, the 
difficulties in this country owing to the lack of 
building b\ edaws, and the proposals now in train 
to cover this form of construction. In any case, 
we pray tliat the history of reinforced concrete 
may never add its terrors to the syllabus of the 
Institute Exams. 

Hr. Potter's note on ''%^oncrete ” is a sound 
though somewhat verbose treatise, lacking in con- 
cise data and weak on the section entitled “ Con- 
veying Concrete." We notice that the author is 
not strong enough to advocate dry mixiim, the 
only allusion to which is a statement that this is 
resorted to in America when the work is required 
in a hurry ! ^ 

The Steel chapter is hopelessly unpractical and 
valueless. Even such important considerations as 
the effect of rolling and drawing on steel rods are not 
touched upon, and there is scarcely a word from 
beginning to end of any practical use whatever 
Such irrelevant matter as this would be well disl 
placed by ordinary platitudes. 


We have nothing but praise for the chapters on 
Stress and Theory. The author’s capacity for 
making himself understood amounts to genius, 
and we are glad that he has had the courage to 
begin at the beginning and not follow the custom 
of plunging the student into a seething vortex of 
algebraical formulae in which he must ere long be 
engulfed. 

There is an exceedingly prolific chapter on the 
design and construction of Centering which we 
characterise as the best, with one exception, in the 
volume. The chapter on bridge construction is 
rather out of place in a book which we understand 
has been prepared especially for building work and 
not civil engineering. 

In the chapter on architectural treatment most 
of the designs and motifs given are very distressing. 

We are able, by the courtesy of the architects, 
Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette, to insert a block of 
one of several buildings which have been erected 
in the West Indies. This, we venture to suggest, 
shows legitimate architectural treatment. The 
only material other than concrete employed is a 
locally made tile, which is inserted to form strings 
and caps. There is a total absence of applique 
work, false panelling, &c., and it possesses the 
superlative merit of a design in reinforced concrete 
obtained entirely from simple and inexpensive 
centering. Much the same, however, can be said 
of the illustration on page 230 of the warehouse 
buildings in Cologne. This chapter constitutes 
quite the best on this aspect of concrete that has 
hitherto been pubhshed. Bearing somewhat on 
the foregoing is the question of surface treatment, 
but the interesting examples given are of little 
value in the absence of any indication as to their 
respective costs. 

We are glad to note under “ AVaterproofing ” 
that the best method of waterproofing is stated to 
be obtained not by the use of waterproofing com- 
pounds, but simply by good materials and work- 
manship intelligently employed. 

Concerning the procedure of obtaining com- 
petitive tenders, the practising architect is recom- 
mended to employ an engineer to prepare his 
designs, it not being considered as part of an archi- 
tect’s duties, and to this we agree. At the same 
time, an architect should have sufficient know- 
ledge of this material to complete his general 
designs and details before allowing the engineer to 
intervene. This will obviate, inter alia, the de- 
plorable hide-bound conventionalities of design in 
this material which at present prevail. 

The grotesque method of buying patented bars 
with designs thrown into the bargain is fortunately 
moribund, but is dying hard owing to those archi- 
tects and engineers who are weak enough still to 
foster a method open to every kind of abuse and 
pregnant with risk. This is, however, only a 
degree worse than setting specialists in competi- 
tion, whereby a premium is put upon bad design ; 
moreover, the practical result is that their fees are 
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King’s House, Jamaica, B.W .1. ; Residence of H.E. The Go\ernok. 
^Vlessr'^. Nicholson &: Corletfce, architects. 


increased 100 per cent, to pay for the costs of 
preparing competitive schemes which have not 
fructified. The architect safeguards his client’s 
interest best who employs at a reasonable fee an 
engineer upon whose scheme bills of quantities are 
prepared and tenders obtained in an equitable 
manner. As things stand at present it is advan- 
tageous to employ a specialist, always providing 
he is prepared to design with a reinforcing metal 
which can be obtained in an open market on the 
same footing as structural steel, timber, &c. 

The Quantities chapter is written by one who 
obviously is only applying his general knowledge of 
quantities to this special subject, and in the cir- 
cumstances serves no useful purpose. The sole 
illustration in this chapter argues an entire lack of 
practical experience unless we mercifully consider 
it purely as a diagram. Also the somewhat im- 
portant subject headed Prices for Steel Eein- 
forcement ’ is conclusively treated by one single 
reference to a patented bar with the cost of fixing 
same in various positions for which, in our opinion, 
it is eminently unsuitable. 

Throughout the whole volume the stereotyped 
statements which have been put forward for years 
past are set down with the usual smug content. 
What is badly needed to-day is a fearless exposition 
of the fallacies exploded by the latest researches, 
and we certainly consider there is sufficient of such 
material to fill a volume of respectable dimensions. 

In conclusion, and subject to the foregoing 
criticisms, we can recommend this book to the 
student, both of architecture and building con- 
struction, for a general treatment of the subject. 
The book is readable, attractive, and beautifully 


illustrated. In a revised edition we would not 
recommend increase in the reading matter, but ^ 
rather an application of the editorial shears, as all 
that has been said could be compressed into half the 
space without detriment to its educational value. 

Perctval M. Fraser [^.]. 

THAMES-SIDE, temp. JAMES I, 

On and along the Thames, James 1603-162.5. Ljf 

ir. Culling Gase. So. Loud. 1013. 10s. CJ. nvi. 

Jan old (t So7is, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

Mr. Gaze has in this volume undertaken the task 
of compiling from various contemporary sources a 
description of Court life during the reign of James 
I., and of other incidental events connected more 
especially with, the neighbourhood of the Kiver 
Thames, and in obtaining the material for his work 
he has evidently spent much time in useful re- 
search. The method of wTiting history by means of 
literal transcriptions of contemporary records and 
letters has the advantage that the information 
given is necessarily first-hand, and events are 
brought before us as they appeared to those who 
took part in them ; but it also has the drawback 
that the material available is apt to be discon- 
nected, and unless the work is treated simply as a 
collectiou of '' excerpta histoiica — which, from a 
student's point of view, has its advantages — it is 
necessary to fill in the gaps which occur between 
the excerpts in order to make a continuous and 
readable account. This is what the author has 
endeavoured to do ; but if we venture to think 
that the result has not always been successful, it is 
perhaps not so much his fault as his misfortune 
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that the material at his command is at times too 
scanty to be pieced together satisfactorily. 

In the first chapter the reader is taken for a trip 
down the river from its source to Queenborough. 
This subject alone is sufficient for a volume, and in 
endeavouring to compress it into the space of one 
chapter the author is only able to give a fightning 
glance at the numerous towns and villages on or 
near its banks, and there is unfortunately no map 
to assist one in following the writer on his rapid 
tour. The second chapter, relating to the nume- 
rous royal residences on the river, is again, we think, 
a disappointing one, as no attempt is made to de- 
scribe the palaces at the period about which he 
writes, the author simply quoting a few somewhat 
disconnected extracts from documents in each case 
of little interest to the general reader ; Windsor 
Castle, for example, being simply passed over with 
a list of the official posts in 1607 and the salaries 
attached to them, and with one or two items refer- 
ring to minor repairs. 

When we reach the third chapter, the most im- 
portant in the book — that dealing with Court life — 
the author is on surer ground ; a mass of contem- 
porary information is available wffiich he has been 
able to marshal in chronological order, and, with a 
few connecting links, to make a fairly consecutive 
account giving an interesting insight of the life at 
Court during James’s reign. The period is rich in 
records relating to the numerous Progresses of the 
king and the general movements of the Court : and 
the gossiping letters of Sir Dudley Carleton, John 
Chamberlain, the Venetian Ambassador, and others, 
all of which are full of enlightening information, 
have been deeply drawn upon. ^Vc cording to a 
description given of James by Sir Anthony Weldon, 
he seems to hav^e been uncouth in person, somewhat 
deformed, and not over delicate in his manners. 
He \vas a man of tireless activity, spending day 
after day in the saddle following the staghounds, 
and constantly moving from one residence to 
another, his restlessness leading the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Lord Chamberlain, to remark in one of 
his letters that the Court w^as in perpetual motion ; 
and in addition there w'ere the numerous Royal 
Progresses which he undertook to different parts of 
the Kingdom, so graphically described by John 
Nichols, which must have frequentlv spelt ruin to 
his numerous, and at times we expect unwilling, en- 
tertainers. When we consider the difficulties of 
travel in those days, and the large retinue which 
generally accompanied the Court, we can imagine 
the onerous work which this perpetual motion must 
have entailed upon the Court officials. 

One of James s foibles was to confer knighthood 
on his loyal subjects ; early in his reign he com- 
manded all persons having land of the annual 
value of £10 to come and have this dignity con- 
ferred upon them and to pay the obligatory fees, 
this being possibly a matter of consideration; 
hardly a week passed witliout a batch of gentlemen 


being dubbed, as many as three hundred being 
knighted on one occasion. Court pageants on land 
and water, masques, and tournaments frequently 
took place, and some contemporary accounts are 
given which describe them in much detail and are 
interesting reading. 

Subsequent chapters deal with Naval Construc- 
tion, in which a very detailed description of the 
launch under somewhat unusual circumstances of 
the Prince Royal ’’ is given by Phineas Pett, the 
King's shipwright, and with life and traffic on the 
river, containing an interesting account of the great 
frosts ^of 1607 and 1621, when the Thames was 
frozen over and fairs were held on the ice. The last 
two chapters, treating upon Pleasure and Sport, 
and upon the Lord Mayors' Processions on the 
Thames on the occasion of the annual progress to 
Westminster on the Feast of SS. Simon and Jude, 
the old Lord Mayor's Day, are also entertaining. 

The absence of any foot-notes is we think a 
matter of regret ; we should like to have seen 
the authorities quoted for the excerpts, for the 
use of those who desire to pursue the matter further, 
and also occasional notes amplifpng information 
given in the text. To take one or two instances : on 
page 129, in reading the account of the wedding 
festivities of Sir Philip Herbert and “ the Lady 
Susan," a note that she was the daughter of Ed- 
ward Vere, Earl of Oxford, and that he was subse- 
quently the fourth Earl of Pembroke, would have 
added interest to the account. And again, on page 
465- the bare quotation of an order for the pay- 
ment of allowances to Philip Henslowe and 
Edward Allen, Masters of the King's game at Paris 
Garden, conveys little information in itself, but a 
note to the effect that the latter was Edward 
Alleyn, the actor and the munificent founder of 
Dulwich College, and that the former was his 
father-in-law and a well-kno^vn theatrical manager 
who, in conjunction with Alleyn, built the Fortune 
Theatre in Gulden Lane, Barbican, described by 
Chamberlain as '^the fairest playhouse in the 
town," would have shown that they were interest- 
ing personalities. 

In conclusion, the volume contains much useful 
and entertaining information, some of which has 
possibly not been published before, and is here con- 
veniently brought together, and we must thank 
the publishers for issuing a book that is, for its size, 
commendably light in weight. 

Walter L. Spiers [A.]. 


Books Received. 

Garden Craft in Europe. By H. Inigo Triggs, A.B.I.B.A., 
La. imp. So., with over 200 illustrations. 3os. net. Lond. 
1913. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn.] 

Fire Protection in Buildings. A Practical Treatise for 
Eiigineerf>, Arcliitects, Surveyois, and Property Owners. 
By Harold G. Holt [-1.' 8o. Lond. 1913. 8.s. net. 

Crosby Lockwood A: Son, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.] 
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9 Conduit Street, London, W., 31si May 1913. 

CHRONICLE. 

The Royal Gold Medal 1913. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, P.C. 

A.\ has kindly accepted the Council’s in- 
vitation to present the Royal Gold Medal to 
Mr. Reginald Biomfield on Monday, 23rd June. 

Mr. Hasting;s' Paper. 

A numerous company of members and their 
friends assembled at the Institute last Monday 
evening to hear the Paper on Modern Architecture, 
and to do honour to its distinguished author, who 
had timed a visit to Europe at this season for the 
express purpose of coming to London and pre- 
senting his Paper in person. Mr. Hastings, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hastings, crossed the Atlantic 
last week and came directly to London, arriving 
here on Saturday. On Monday he was entertained 
to dinner by the Council, and on Tuesday the 
President gave a dinner in his honour at the Arts 
Club, among the guests being Sir Ernest George, 
A.R.A., Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., Messrs. Thomas 
E. Collcutt, Ernest Newton, A.R.A., E. L. Lutyens, 
A.R.A., Leonard Stokes, A. W. S. Cross, E. Guy 
Hawber, Walter Cave, George Hubbard, E.S.A., 
and Mervyn Macartney. Among the visitors pre- 
sent by special invitation to hear Mr. Hastings’ 
Paper were Lord Algernon Gordon-Lennox and 
the Hon. Blanche Gordon-Lennox, and Professor 
C. H. Moore, the eminent historian of architecture 
(late of Harvard University, and now settled in 
England). Mrs. Hastings was also present, with 
Mrs. and Miss Blomfieid, and Ladv Webb and 
Miss Webb. 

At the conclusion of his Paper Mr. Hastings 
showed, and made a running commentary upon, 
an interesting series of slides which he had had 
prepared for the elucidation of his subject, and 
some of these figure among the illustrations on 
foregoing pages. By special request he gave also 
an illustrated description of the magnificent build- 
ing of the New York Public Library that he de- 
signed and carried out in association with his 
partner, the late Mr. Carr ere.* By the kindness of 

* It will be recalled that the late ^Ir. (’arr^rc .^ome three 
» ‘‘^>ions ago arranged to read a PajxT to the Institute on 


Mr. Hastings we are able to include some views of 
this building among the illustrations to his Paper. 

The Times of Tuesday devoted a leader to an 
appreciative review of the Paper, summing up its 
gist very neatly in the following passage 
There is no need for him [the architect] to attempt the 
impossible task of creating an architecture new in all its 
details and methods, any more than an original writer 
need create a new language to express his originality. In- 
deed. an original writer does not think about his originality 
at all ; he thinks about what he has to sav, and he uses the 
best words he can find to express that clearly and precisely. 
So an arcnitect should use features and details from the 
past as he needs them ; but he should not use them to show 
tlmt he ia an artist. That needs no showing if he does just 
what he has to do as simply and exactly as possible. We 
think a building cannot possibly be artistic unless it is in 
some style that we recognize. We should remember that, 
when the greatest buildings of the past were new, no one 
recognized the style in which they were built. Xo one in 
the thirteenth century praised Chartres Cathedral as a 
magmficent example of Gothic; and the audience which 
first heard King Lear did net say, This is a magnificent 
example of the Elizabethan drama.” They praised it as a 
good play, if they had the wit to see that was one ; as 
tor its language, it is the language that a poet of that time 
would naturally use to express himself. 80 when w^e see 
a good building w^e ought to praise it as such without askin<y 
any questions about its style. But often we are not aware 
of the beauty of our best modern buildings just because w^e 
are not conscious of any style in them. We sav that they 
are mere building, not architecture ; and yet, if future ao^es 
discoyer any style of architecture peculiar to our time, we 
may be suie that they will discover it in those buildings 
wEich solve w'ithout irrelevance some structural problem 
of our time. 


Professional Art Critics and the Art of the Day. 

Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A., takes seriously to task 
the professional art critics for their attitude to- 
wards modern art and their repeated assertions of 
its decadence. ” In spite of the fact that ‘ all 
these things are against us,' Great Britain has a 
proud record of fine artists, and I, for one, believe 
that the torch will be carried on," says Mr.’ Cope in 
a letter to the Mornimj Post. If by decadence is 
meant those violent explosions of paint which for 
the past season or two have amused the public and 
bew ddeied the ait critics, the great mass of the pro- 
fession would agree that decadence was upon us. 
But our country has no cause to be ashamed of the 
work which has been produced — alike in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture — during the past, and 
it is generally thought that the work exhibited 
annually at the Royal Academy is on the whole con- 
sidetabR above the average of- other countries. 
To expect that that or any other exhibition should 
contain nothing but works of the highest standard 
IS, of course, unreasonable, but if only our art 
critics had ail of them that vdde view and real 
knowledge which we could wish them to possess, 
they would be able to pick out correctly the crood 
pictures when they first appear, instead of having- 


tnis building, but wa^ 


, . prevented by the lamentable aeci- 
cient whiNt dnvinc: m the streets of Now Y.irk which re- 
.suited in hi^ death in March 
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to wait until a century of competent opinion lias 
enlightened them. A delightful example appeared 
in the Observer on the 11th of this month, which 
reprinted an excerpt from their issue of the same 
date one hundred years ago. In it their then art 
critic fell very foul of pictures by Mr. J. M. Turner, 
E.A., and Sir David Wilkie, R.A., saying that the 
latter's picture of ' Blind Man's Buff ' (now in the 
National Gallery) was terribly wrong, and had, 
besides, some of the faults of that miserable painter 
Watteau ! — or words to that effect.'’ 

Broad Sanctuary and its Surroundings. 

The architectural changes in the surroundings of 
Broad Sanctuary made by the Wesleyan Central 
Buildings and the new Middlesex Guildhall, now 
being built opposite Westminster Abbey, will be 
increased when the scheme for the removal of 
M estminster Hospital to another neighbourhood is 
carried out. The question of the structure which 
is to take the place of Westminster Hospital was 
recently before the Westminster City- Council, and 
it was decided to take steps to prevent any 
“ desecration " of the site. The present position 
of the matter, it is understood, is this. The 
private Bill promoted by the corporation of the 
hospital, by which power is sought to dispose of the 
present site and to acquire lands for the erection of 
a new hospital elsewhere in the County of London, 
has passed the second reading ; and negotiations 
are in progress between the London County Council 
and the hospital authorities for the insertion of 
amendments in the Bill, at the Committee stage, 
for such a rearrangement of the frontage level as 
will enlarge the space of Broad Sanctuary and 
further improve its architectural appearance. Sir 
Henry Craik^ M.P., has also put down an instruction 
to the Committee, to consider whether it is expe- 
dient, in dealing with the present site of the hospital, 
to widen the street leading to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by making the frontage level with the neigh- 
bouring building, and so providing, in the puWic 
interest and for posterity, an access worthy of the 
dignity of the situation.’’" 

The Old Houses on Clapham Common. 

The governors of Westminster Hospital have the 
option of a site for the new hospital frontinc^ 
Claphani Common on the north side and close to 
the parish church. This site is at present occupied 
by the picturesque row of old brick houses re- 
ferred to by Sir Walter Besant in the third volume 
of the topographical section of his great Survey of 
London. This row of houses, he says, was built 
on a 200 years’ lease in 1713, and are "to-day sound 
and good, and are locally mentioned as the "work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. "Nos. 3 and 1 of this row, 
over the archway, were formerly united, and here 
was Mr. Greaves’ school where Macaulav was edu- 
cated between 1807 and 1812, Under the arch- 


way is seen the heavy gate through which the 
scholars entered the school, which was built in the 
garden. Tom Hood also received his education 
in this same row of buildings at the Clapham 
Academy, which consisted of the two red-brick 
Queen Anne structures now forming Clarence 
House and Mr. Stroud's school. The gates of 
Holyhurst and two or three others near by have 
the remains of armorial bearings on them, but are 
almost rusted away or thickly encrusted with paint . 

Architects’ Registration in the South African Union. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Cape In- 
stitute of Architects held on the 24th April, the 
outgoing President, Mr. Arthur H. Reid [i’.j, who 
for the last thirty years has been actively identified 
with the movement for the Registration of Archi- 
tects, in delivering his valedictory address reite- 
rated some of the leading points for registration, and 
gave some hints for the guidance of the new Presi- 
dent and Council in piloting through Parliament 
the Architects’ Registration Bill which they have in 
prospect. They would find, he said, the experience 
of the promoters of the Accountants’ Registration 
Bill of the utmost value to them, if only to show 
the line of reasoning to be expected from a Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee. It was evident from 
the reports of the Select Committee’s findings that 
they would in all probability view with disfavour : 

(1) The control of a Registration Roll of Architects 
by any body composed exclusively of architects ; 

(2) The compulsory enrolment of registered archi- 
tects as members of any professional institution ; 

(3) The absence of appeal from the decision of the 
Council of any registered governing body. Their 
draft Registration Bill would follow the lines 
adopted by the Medical Act of the Transvaal, which 
governed the allied professions of dentistry, 
chemistr}', and nursing, in the same manner as in 
their Bill they sought the control of quantity sur- 
veyors. There was no wish or proposal to inter- 
fere wfith the rights or privileges of persons at pre- 
sent practising as architects wuthin the Union of 
South Africa, even if they w ere not qualified to the 
extent that was desirable in the public interest, but 
the control of that class of practitioner was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The question of Registration cropped up again at 
the Annual Dinner of the Cape Institute on the 28th 
April, when the principal guest of the evening. Sir 
Frederic De Waal (Administrator of the Province 
of the Cape of Good Hope), said he believed the 
profession would be wise if they did not seek powder 
that they should not have ; but if thev wmuld ask 
Parliament for power to deal wdth their own affairs, 
without seeking to deal with people not belonging 
to their Institute, he believed Parliament would 
grant them that without any difficulties. He be- 
lieved that, having regard to the fate of the Ac- 
countants, architects w’ould be wise in being 
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moderate in their request, by demanding only the 
power to provide proper professional status, to see 
that the people were not over-charged or under- 
charged, and to see that things were done properly 
in their professional household. They would be 
wise to remember that there were such things as 
vested interests, and that Parliament would never 
allow them to prevent anyone joining their pro- 
fession who had passed the necessary examinations, 
and would never sanction any man being penalized 
who was already practising as an architect. What 
Parliament would be prepared to do was, whilst 
protecting those people who are at present prac- 
tising and are not members of the Institute, to give 
the Institute the power to prevent the ranks of 
those people becoming enlarged, and would see 
that only proper people entered the ranks of the 
profession. 

The new President of the Cape Institute is Mr. 
F. K. Kendall [A.]. 

Fellowship Books. 

Mr, Batsford is publishing a series of Fellow- 
ship Books,’' described as a new contribution by 
various writers towards the expression of the 
human ideal and artistic faith of our day. The 
publisher explains that the aims of the series are to 
recall the elemental truths whence springs all that 
makes life worth living, the factors that increase 
our common enjoyment of nature, poetry, and art. 
Mrs. Arthur Stratton is the editor of the series, and 
six volumes have already been published at the 
price of 2^. each net, viz., Friendship,” by Clifford 
Bax: The Joy of the Theatre,” by Gilbert Caiman ; 

" Divine Discontent,” by James Guthrie ; “ The 
Quest of the Ideal,” by Grace Rhys ; Springtime,” 
by C. J . Tait ; “ The Country,” by Edward Thomas. 

" Give stones and mortar to an idealist who has 
liad the force and will to learn their uses and the 
control of them, and he will build you a cathe- 
dral,” says Mrs. Rhys in ** The Quest of the Ideal.” 

” His idealism will give the mere rough material of 
his trade a value which is not to be measured. Give 
the same material to the cunning man of small 
brain, to the man who is called the practical man, 
and he will build you a hideous street, cheating as 
he goes, in which his lack of real practical sense is 
manifest, because, in flat disobedience to the com- 
mands of his Creator, he is creating an unremiinera- 
tive ugliness, when remunerative beauty might 
have better rewarded him. Bricks and stones have 
often been the weapons of the idealist, and will be 
so once more in the future. ' 

University of Sheffield : Department of Architecture : 

Vacation Courses. 

An interesting tour in France has been arranged 
for the Summer Vacation Course in Architecture 
at the University of Sheffield. The route will be 
from London to Paris, Troyes, Sens, Auxerre, 
Vezelay, Semur, Dijon, An tun, Nevers, Bourges, 


Blois, Orleans, Chartres, Paris, London, the time 
occupied being practically three weeks. The 
party will be under the guidance of the Rev. Dr. 
West [A.], formerly pupil of Viollet-le-Duc and of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and author of Gothic 
Architecture in England and France. The party 
will leave London on Ith August and arrive back 
in London on Saturday, 23rd August. Every 
facihty will be given and the necessary permissions 
obtained for sketching and photographing. The 
fee for the course is twenty- two guineas (or nine- 
teen guineas starting and ending in Paris), and 
this covers all the usual travelling and hotel 
expenses. The course is open to all who are inte- 
rested in the study of architecture. Those desirous 
of joining the party should communicate as soon 
as possible with the Lecturer, Mr. W, S. Purchon 
\_A.\ The University, Sheffield. 

Coarse for Bailders Pupils. 

The University of Sheffield is arranging, in con- 
sultation with the Sheffield Master Builders’ 
Association, a three-years’ course of instruction to 
meet the requirements of students who are work- 
ing with the object of becoming master-builders, 
or of occupying other important positions in build- 
ing businesses. It is considered that by taking 
this course a student wdll acquire that knowledge 
of scientific and theoretical matters which will 
enable him to benefit more fully from his practical 
work during apprenticeship, and which will be of 
still greater value to him in later years. The 
course is a part-time one — six months at the 
University and six months at the Works each year 
for three years. Students attending the course 
must be at least sixteen years of age. As building 
work is becoming more and more scientific, this 
combination of practical work and applied science 
training of a high standard is likely to prove ex- 
ceedingly useful, and should be not only of service 
to those who take the course but also tend to raise 
the standard of education in building work gene- 
rally. Information about the course may be had 
from the Lecturer, Mr. AV. S. Purchon, The Uni- 
versity, Sheffield. 

Heating and Ventilating Engineering Studentships. 

We are asked to announce that the Institution 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers are offering 
two Heating Studentships, tenable in the Faculty 
of Engineering at University College, London, each 
of the value of £50 a year, together with the amount 
of college fees. Candidates must produce evidence 
of having pursued a course of engineering training 
and of being familiar with the work of an engineering 
laboratory. Candidates who cannot produce such 
evidence may be examined in Mathematics (Pure 
and Applied) ; one or more branches of Engineering 
Science ; French and German ; Physics ; Chem- 
istry : the standard in each subject being that re- 
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quired for the Bachelor of Science in Engineering 
in the University of London. The qualifications 
of candidates will be reported on and the examina- 
tion (if any) be conducted by a Board of Ex- 
aminers appointed by the University College 
Faculty of Engineering, assisted by two assessors 
appointed by the Council of the Institution of 
Heatins: and Ventilating Engineers. The Re- 
search Students, who will be required to devote 
their whole time to their work and to pursue such 
courses of study in connection there^vith and to 
undertake such researches as the faculty of en- 
gineering of University College may approve, will 
begin their work on 30th September next unless 
other arrangements are sanctioned. Applications 
should be sent in on or before Saturday, 15th June 
1013, to Mr. Walter W. Set on, M.A., Secretary, 
University College (Gower Street, W.C.). 

International Congress of “ Hygiene and Salubrity of 
Dwellings,” Antwerp. 

The Fourth International Congress of “ Hy- 
giene and Salubrity of Dwellings will take place 
at Antwerp this year from 31st August till 7th 
September. These Congresses owe their inception 
to the French Society of Hygiene, the first having 
been held at Paris in 1001, the second at Geneva 
in 1906, and the third at Dresden in 1909. The 
Congress will comprise four sections, viz. : — 

I. Hfffjiaie of Emi(jrnnts,~~[\) Transport by rail from 
their place of (jrigin ; (2) ^Icdical inspection on arrival ; 
(3) Lodging on land : hotels, private houses, boarding- 
hoiij^e-'. ; (1) Foundation of .s])eeial ho u^.e -complexes ” or 
oaravan'5al■le'^ ; (5) Transport by ship : drinking-water, 
elothinir, and night-(|uarters. 

II. Colonial Hyrjiene. — (1) Private dwellings; (2) Col- 
lective dwelhnirs (mining enterpiisc'^, plantations, &c.) ; 
Cl) Inhrmaries, hospitals. 

III. Jlyfjienc of Porf^ find ASVops.— (1) Means to prevent 
the ( 'ontamination of Navigable Water-ways; (2) Pro- 
phylactic measures agairi'^t the introduction ot exotic 
eontaLfious disease^ ; (3) >SailorC homes ; (4) Passenger 
ships ; (.j) Men-of-war. 

J\\ Dfrdopmont of Toa'iij from thr Iljfjicnic Point of 
Viftr. 

All extra subject, Expropriation on account of 
Insalubrity,'* will be studied by the Congress, and 
consideration thereof continued by the Eleventh 
International Congress of Cheap Dwellings to meet 
at the Hague on 8th September and following da vs. 

The subscription for members is 20 fr. ; persons 
belonging to a member's family, 10 fr. All papers 
and resolutions must be in the hands of the Secre- 
tary-General before 1st July. Secretary-General : 
Walt her Van Kuyck, The Town Hall, Antwerp, to 
whom all enquiries should be addressed. 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

In response to many requests from members of 
the Approved Society for other benefits than those 
provided by the National Insurance Act, the Com- 
mittee have decided, subject to sufficient numbers 
joining, to form a Voluntary Section for the pro- 
vision of additional sickness and disablement 


benefits, pensions and death benefits. The mem- 
bership will be limited to the architectural and 
surveying professions, and will not be carried on 
for profit, but managed solely in the interests of 
members by the same Committee as the Approved 
Society. The Voluntary Section will be open to all 
members of the professions, whether State insured 
or not, with no question of income limit. Under 
Table L, up to age 30, a member can secure IO 5 . 
per week in illness, disablement benefit of 05 . per 
week, a pension of 55. per week, £25 at death and 
£12 IO 5 . at death of his wife, for a quarterly con- 
tribution of 135. Under Table II. the quarterly 
contribution is higher, varying according to the 
age of the member assuring, and the pension 
benefit is IO 5 . instead of 55. Either table may be 
regarded as a unit, and can be doubled or trebled 
in return for double or treble contributions. The 
tables have been drawn up under the best actuarial 
advice, and are confidently anticipated to meet all 
requirements. A medical certificate of good 
health will be required at entry. The Society has 
also a Benevolent Fund which is supplemented by 
many members of the professions. This fund will 
be available to all members of the Voluntary and 
State Sections of the Society and to non-members 
who contribute a small quarterly payment to the 
Benevolent Fund. It may be drawn upon at the 
discretion of the Committee to meet cases of dis- 
tress arising from continual unemployment, or to 
assist the widows and families of members. Full 
information will be furnished by the Secretarv. 
51r. F. R. Yerburv. 18 Tuft on Street. Westminster. 


MINUTES. XIY. 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
»Session 1012-13, held Monday, 20th May 1913, at 8 p.in.— 
Present : Mr. Reginald Blomheld, A.R.A., President, in 
the Chair ; 43 Fellows (including 12 members of the Ooun- 
eil), 67 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 
24 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates, and numerous Visitor^ — 
the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held oth May 
having been already published were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, acting for the Hon. 
Secretary, announced the decease of Thomas Egbert 
Lidiard James, Fellow, elected 1893. 

The following Members and Licentiates attending for 
the first time since their election were formally admitted 
by the President — viz. Arthur James Stratton, F.S.A., 
and Samuel Sebastian Reay, Fellows ; William Godfrey 
NewTon, Edward Ralph Douglas Selway, and Bernard 
Wardlaw Habershon Scott. Associate^i ; Albert Anthony 
Fillary and Thomas Ty.ssen Grey Donaldson -Selby, 
Licentiates. 

A Paper by Mr. Thomas Hastings, of Xew^ York, on 
Moderx Arc’IIITECTURE, having been read by the author 
and illustrated by lantern slides, a discussioU ensued, and 
on the motion of Sir Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O., R.A. [F.j, 
seconded by Dr, J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. [F.], a vote of 
thanks was pas&ed to Mr. Hastings by acclamation and 
was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings terminated at 10 p.m. 
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1. From the earliest times man has desired both to perpetuate his memory and to recall 
the achievements of a past age. The desire to l)e remembered, to stand out distinct from 
the millions of bubbles before and after him, whether by means of his children or by 
carving his name in marble, is born with mankind. The wish to recall the past is more 
complex, and may be due to a variety of reasons. Curiosity may be excited by the 
unusual aspect or forgotten use of bygone objects; admiration, by their splendour, “ see what 
manner of stones and what buildings are here ” ; or piety or patriotism, by the veneration in 
which they are held. ** When your children shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying, 

* What mean these stones? ' Then ve shall let vour children know, saving, ' Israel came over 
this Jordan on dry land.' " Eeverence for the past exists in all but vulgar and shallow minds, 
and is seen in every age under different forms, whether shown by Crusaders fighting for the 
Holy Sepulchre or by Germans digging in the sands of Asia Minor. It may, however, be 
eclipsed by other feelings. Eeverence may be excited by memories associated with the object 
or by events of which it has been the witness — From the summit of these pyramids forty 
centuries look down on you ” — but that attitude of mind may be overshadowed by veneration 
for the sacred or patriotic character of the monument ; by awe — in a sceptical age more likely 
to be found with the uncultivated — at its gigantic size or sublime position ; by delight and 
admiration for its beauty enriched by the hand of time ; by wonder at the rarity or difficulty 
of its workmanship; by surprise at the value of its material. 

2 fi.) A brief historical account of how ancient monuments have been treated in the 
past will show that, while buildings have been repaired, enlarged, altered and rebuilt, or in 
a few cases ruins that have fallen into disuse have been re-adapted for other purposes, nothing 
in the nature of restoration in its modern and, of recent years, odious sense," was attempted, 
and that the present view that everything of the past is worthy of preserv^ation at all costs has 
been of very gradual and of comparatively late growth. Man has not been slow^ to lay his hands 
on his predecessors' work to adapt it to his own needs or the fashions and art of his times. He 
has enlarged and added to it to meet new requirements, repaired it after his own manner and 
st\le vhen it has fallen into disrepair, and rebuilt it to suit the tastes or the more extravagant 
ideas of his age. He has even attempted to appropriate to himself for his own self-glorification 
momiments erected by others. 

1- fii.) It has been pointed out by Fergusson that the probable cause why nearly all the 
great temples now found in Greece date from the forty or fifty years after the defeat of the 
Persians, is “• that the old temples were thought unworthy of the national greatness and of that 
feeling of exaltation arising from the successful result of the greatest of their wars, so that 
almost all those that remained were pulled down or rehiiilt.”^ The successive temples of 
Diana at Ephesus illustrate the fact of how the Greeks while rebuilding on the same lines yet 
employed the contemporary manner as then developed. The wooden columns of the Heraeon 

at Olympia were gradually replaced by stone'^ as the same nation became more proficient in 
mechanical science. 

•2 fill.’) The sacredness of a building or of the rites performed in it has had the effect 
sometimes of preserving the form through centuries of constant use and throimh a series of 
ihsasters. The original hut of Xuina where the sacred fire was kept burning was destroyed 
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by the Gauls in 390 b.c. X second and third fire destroyed its successors in 241 and 210 b.c.‘ 
The tradition; howeyer, which preyailed in the first years of the Christian era, and which was, 
no doubt, in substance correct, is narrated by Oyid : ‘‘ The shrines which you now see roofed 
with brass, then you might see coyered with straw, and their walls were woyen of the pliant 
osier. This little spot, which now’ supports the hall of Vesta, w'as in those days the yast palace 
of the unshorn Xuma. Yet the shape of the temple which now’ remains is said to haye been 
anciently the same.”^ Later this temple was restored by Nero (55-68 a.d.), after his fire, 
and rebuilt by Julia Domna, the wife of Septimus Seyerus (193-211), after that of 191 
Such, briefly, is the history of the most sacred building of the Romans. Other buildings did 
not fare perhaps so well, owing to their less sacred and antique character, though many 
w’ere restored and rebuilt. “ Fair Concord . . now haye the august hands of Caesar replaced 
thee,”^ refers to a second reconstruction of the temple in 10 a.d. by Tiberius; the first, which, 
for political reasons, w’as the cause of great dissatisfaction to the plebeians, w’as in 121 b.c. The 
more settled and luxurious times that came in with the Empire showed themselves in extensive 
rebuildings. Augustus found Rome brick and left it marble, ‘‘Under him the temples feel 
not the ravages of time ; it is not enough to grant favours to us mortals, he lays the very gods 
under obligations to him. Thou builder of the temples, thou holy restorer of our shrines! 
Thus Ovid of his patron.^ Other Emperors cared for the monuments that serve for the decora- 
tion of a great country as they had leisure from the defence of the empire or of their own 
imperial power. Vespasian received the title of “ Restitutor Aedium Sacrarum.’' Hadrian 
repaired theatres and basilicas and rebuilt temples. Medals struck in his honour call him the 
restorer, the benefactor of the cities visited in his travels. Amongst other w’orks, he restored 
the tomb of Ajax at Troy, and completed the Temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens nearly three 
hundred years after its commencement in 174 b.c. by Antiochus Epiphanes. The destruction 
of practically all the buildings of a date anterior to the reign of Augustus makes the knowledge 
of them uncertain and difficult to obtain. Such knowledge as is obtainable is derived from the 
writings of various writers, bas-reliefs, coins, and the scanty remains afforded by excavations 
of sites built over many times. The history of the Temple of Vesta probably represents the 
story of the reconstruction of other Roman buildings : rebuilding on the lines of the previous 
buildings, with such alterations in material and construction that the luxury of the times or 
science suggested, or contemporary art required, and with additions that were found necessary or 
convenient. A similar history ^ belongs to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the national 
sanctuary of Ancient Rome. The original building, designed by the elder Tarquin and built 
by his son Superbus, was pure Etruscan, with wide intercolumniations necessitating wooden 
architraves. This temple lasted from 509 b.c. till 83 b.c., when it w’as burnt by a malefactor. 
Sulla commenced to rebuild it, employing some of the columns of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, 
and it was finished by Julius Ciesar. Augustus restored it in 9 b.c. Vespasian, in 74 a.d., 
after it had been again burnt, rebuilt it. increasing it in height. Ten years later it was again 
burnt, and rebuilt this time by Domitian with increased splendour and with Corinthian 
columns of Pentelic marble. At some time in its history it is supposed to have been increased 
from a tetrastyle temple to a hexastyle by the addition of a peristyle, though Lanciani says 
that Domitian's temple was the same length and width as its predecessors. 

2 (iv.) Art had sunk so low’ by the time of Constantine that he w’as unable to find 
sufficient architects to build the public buildings of his new’ capital.' and for want of sculptors 
of adequate ability had even to rob a triumphal arch of Trajan of bas-reliefs and statues, and 
other public and private monuments of marble to build himself the arch commemorating his 


* Rodolfo Lanciani, The Ruins and Excavations of (London, 1903.) 
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victory over Maxentius/ Constantinople he adorned with trophies and statues despoiled from 
the cities of Greece and Asia, and even Eome herself/ From this period may be dated the 
beginning of centuries of destruction and spoliation, unrelieved in Eome by the creation of any 
new works of genius. During the Augustan era and the years following practically all previous 
monuments had been pulled down or destroyed from some cause or another, only to be rebuilt 
more splendidly, but from now classic remains fell with ever-increasing rapidity into ruin. 
The few exceptions that remain, owing principally to their use as Christian churches, only 
intensify the general ruin. It would be tedious to follow step by step this wholesale destruc- 
tion; to indicate the general causes of it will be sufficient. The first and worst is human 
agency, friend and foe, the former, if anything, being the more injurious. Injury was caused 
by robbing the buildings of their metal cramps and tiles, and by burning the marble for lime. 
The Emperor Majorianus found it necessary to issue an edict as early as 457® against the use 
of material necessary for public works and taken from public buildings being converted, with 
the connivance of the judges, to private use, so “ that the great is destroyed to erect the little.” 
The invasion of the Barbarians was the source of great loss. Alaric in 410 and Genseric in 455 
carried off gi*eat spoils of gold and silver ornaments and valuables from the temples, statues, 
and gilt-bronze tiles ; Alaric destroying the gardens and palace of Sallust, and Genseric strip- 
ping the bronze roof of Jupiter Capitolinus. More damage still was done by the Goths in the 
next century, and by the inhabitants of Eome in defence. The walls were repaired by material 
torn from the buildings round, and the statues from the Mausoleum of Hadrian were hurled 


down on the heads of the assailants. It must not, however, be thought the Barbarians were 
unenlightened savages ; on the contrary, much of the spoil taken by them consisted of statues 
to adorn their own palaces. So much were artistic treasures appreciated by some of them that 
Theodoric the Great appointed a professed architect,”^ and allotted a sum of money to repair 
the walls and public buildings, and by royal edicts attempted to prevent the depredations of the 
citizens themselves. The second cause of ruin continued the destruction that man onlv had 


rendered possible. Sun, wind, rain and frost, assisted by frequent inundations from the 
Tiber, and by less frequent but more destructive earthquakes, now for centuries worked their 
vill on buildings that had lost their protective coverings and sHengthening ties, reducing the 
once centie of the vorld to a mass of ruins. The world-wide empire is split up into separate 
entities, and it would be beyond the limits of this Paper to follow the treatment meted out to 
artistic treasures by each separate race. The consideration of the course pursued in England 
will seiwe as an illustration of what took place with modifications in other nations. 

G ."i The tieinendous energy prevailing during the Middle Ages found in building 
one souice of outlet. I hey pulled down and rebuilt in rivalry one monastery with another, 
one town with another, clergy with burghers, and merchant with merchant. On grounds 
wnci nova a^s would onh be considered sufficient to necessitate at the most a complete 
i^epaia ion, t e\ undertook extensive rebuilding schemes. Much more w^ould have been done 
le want o uilding material and lack of labour. To these reasons is probablv due the 
preservation of much old work that logically should have been cleared away when alterations 
an enlargements were carried out. ^ No incongruity was felt in the destruction of Edward the 
on essoi s c arlmg w^ork at Westminster in order to erect a shrine to his memory In all 
n/r ' " prevailing at that particular period, and only in a few 

b/con int Westminster Abbey, was any attempt made 

y P. r-. unionise the new work with the old. Wanton destruction without replacement 

Z ZfZTif^ Cathedral is loZed 

40 feet, and hs two gre^at western towers pulled down. Gloucester and Rt. Albans also losing 
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theirs. The casing of the Norman work at Winchester and Gloucester may be considered as 
instances where the change in the tastes of the times caused alterations to existing work. The 
lack of esteem for their predecessors’ work must not be judged by the standard of modern 
reverence for mediaeval work. It must be remembered that the spirit of the age of the late 
mediaevalists was much closer to the early than that of the present age is to late Georgian, or 
late Georgian to the Middle Ages. 

2 (vi.) Owing to its insular position England has been comparatively free from 

foreign invasion, what damage was caused by war being done during civil strifes. The wars 
of Stephen’s reign caused great devastation. ‘‘You might have journeyed a wdiole day 
without seeing a living person in the towns, or in the country one field in a state of tillage.”^ 
The barons were allowed to build castles from which they preyed on the countryside to such 
an extent that in the next reign Henry found it necessary to destroy, it is said, over a hundred 
of these strongholds. On the other hand, the Wars of the Eoses were confined to the great 
lords, and “ England presented to Philippe de Commines the rare spectacle of a land w’here, 
brutal as was the strife, ‘ there are no buildings destroyed or demolished by w’ar, and where 
the mischief falls, if it falls, on those who make the war.’ ” Warfare with Scotland was pro- 
ductive of great loss along both sides of the Border. The record of one town, Jedburgh, will 
show the vicissitudes that occurred in a more or less degree, according to their strength, in 
most of the towns situated there : abbey wrecked and plundered by Sir Eichard Hastings, 
1279; castle taken by the English, 1346 ; retaken by the Scots and razed to the ground, 1409 ; 
town burnt by Sir Eobert Umfraville, 1410 and 1416, and by the Earl of Warwick, 1464 ; town 
and abbey attacked, pillaged, and burnt by the Earl of Surrey, 1523; abbey repaired, 
1541-1544; abbey pillaged and burnt by Sir Ealph Eure. 1544, and by the Earl of Hert- 
ford, 1545. 

2 (vii.) A similar attitude tow^ards old work as w^as the vogue in mediaeval times was 
maintained until the Eenaissance became decadent. Architects, who had now begun to 
separate themselves from workmen, designed in their contemporary style additions to mediaeval 
buildings, just as the fifteenth-century masons had built them to earlier buildings. The intro- 
duction of gunpowder and the more settled condition of the nation caused, after the Wars of 
the Eoses, the gradual abandonment of the non-residential parts of many castles, which fell 
into disrepair, and finally into ruin. The same fate through disuse overtook the monastic 
establishments on the dissolution of the monasteries (1536-9), and also overtook over two 
thousand chauntries and chapels and a hundred and ten hospitals on their suppression in 
1545.^® Many of the churches were retained in use, and other parts of the establishments 
w^ere turned into dwelling-houses or employed for other purposes by those into wEose possession 
they came. While the remainder fell into ruin or were destroyed, numerous domestic build- 
ings began to rise, built by the new aristocracy from the w^ealth thus dispersed. All who could 
afford it built houses for themselves during this century and the beginning of the next. 
“When the condition of an existing house did not w^airant its actual removal, additions 
in the new style were made; something had to be done to keep in fashion. . . . The 
builders of Elizabeth’s days removed wnrk of their grandfathers to make room for their own, 
only to have this, in its turn, replaced in the times of Anne and the Georges. Churches, 
except in growing towns or w^here, as in London, fire had destroyed them, were sufficient for 
the needs of the population. The wnrk was confined to maintaining them in use, and where 

® Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. James W^’atson, Jedburgh Abbey. (Second edition, 

J. R. Green, M.A., A Short History of the English Edinburgh, 1891.) 
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new furniture or a small addition was required it was made in the manner then prevalent. 
The fact that down to the middle of the eighteenth century these additions to buildings, often 
show more or less Gothic features in the stonework does not indicate a striving after a style 
dead and gone. The Gothic tradition lingered long amongst country masons, existing side 
by side with a childlike and naive knowledge of classic features obtained from pattern-books, 
and this though carpenters, joiners, and plasterers had quite adopted Eenaissance detail. 
The spire and part of the tower at Higham Ferrers, which fell in 1631, was rebuilt to the old 
design, no doubt through this lingering tradition, but possibly in order to re-use the old 
material which was largely employed in the rebuilding. 

2 (viii.) Destruction had its way during the Eenaissance as in Classic and Mediaeval 
times. In 1560 it was found necessary to issue a proclamation against breaking and defacing 
monuments of antiquity set up in churches, and converting church bells to private uses,^^ a 
proclamation inspired not so much by a reverence for the past as by the desire for the main- 
tenance of order and decency. Damage was caused to abbeys and priories such as St. Albans, 
Glastonbury, and Eomsey. by the search for treasure allowed by licences granted by 
James The Puritans and the Civil War were answerable for a great deal of injury; the 
religious prejudices of the former causing much loss of stained glass and statuary, though by 
no means all that is attributed to them, 

2 (ix.) Though work was thus done in the contemporary manner. Wren — for reasons he 
has not explained — occasionally designed in the Gothic style. The best-known example is 
the two western towers of Westminster Abbey, finished by Hawksmoor, and perhaps the most 
successful, the gateway at Christchurch, Oxford. The reason that St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 
was rebuilt in the Gothic was the fact that 5.000?. was left by Henry Eogers conditionally on 
the church being a copy of the old,^^ an early example of a custom in vogue at the present 
time. Other London examples are the towers of St. Dunstan’s in the East, and St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, the latter possibly being intended as a reminiscence of the departed glories of the 
old tower that was burnt. Whether Wren made all these designs from pressure or as 
academical studies is unknown. The designs are vigorous and in good proportion, but lack- 
ing in sympathy with Gothic architecture, and the details are puerile, and where not actually 
Classic have a decided Classic feeling. Wren's proposals for dealing with Chichester Cathedral 
vere drastic, including, as they did, the removal of the ruins of the north-west tow'er, the 


taking down of the south-west tower, the pulling down of one bay of the nave, and the building 
of a new front. Fortunately his suggestions were not carried out. His lack of reverence for 


an ancient building will be remembered by all those who know his Classic work at the Towner 
of London, or the history of Hampton Court Palace. 

2 (x.) It will now be apparent that the treatment of buildings in the past has been much 
tie same at different periods. The reasons for the treatment may have varied; the results 
^a^e been much the same. Generally speaking, man has used them for his own convenience, 
adapting, alteiing, rebuilding, and destroying them as it suited him, building up, it is true, 

istoi\ in stone for the wise to read, but thoughtless and regardless of the ages coming after 
him when the masterpieces of those times would be impossible of creation. 

3 fi.) Mith the Eenaissance men broke away from the old traditions of the schoolmen, 
^\itli their narrow thoughts and arguments on abstract principles, and began that critical 
investigation on which all true science is based. “ For the first time men opened their eyes 
and saw. Dante H265-1321} stands on the borderland between the old and new. A new 


Keginald Blomfield, A.R.A., A HiAory of thf nnials- 
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epoch begins with his writings, though his theology and philosophy are those of the Middle 
Ages. Petrarch (1304-1374), separated from Dante by a greater distance than represented by 
the distance of time, forsook the philosophy of the schoolmen for Cicero and Virgil. His letters 
form an encyclopaedic manual on history, archaeology, and philosophy, written perhaps more 
for the exhibition of hterary style than to communicate great knowledge to which the new 
culture was too young to have attained. He sought out the manuscripts of unknown and 
forgotten authors, and made a small collection of coins, but beyond showing the direction of 
the new tendencies his contribution to science is of little or no value. To his friend, Cola di 
Rienzo (1313-1354), more famous for the temporary success of his teaching based on his reading 
of ancient Roman inscriptions than for the accuracy with which he translated them." the world 
is indebted for the very first collection of Latin epitaphs compiled according to the principles 
of modern science.® The great literary movement was arrested at the death of Petrarch, while 
the revival of learning began to gather way, led by the Humanists, more philologists than 
archfeologists. An insatiable curiosity influenced every branch of activity ; men pushed off into 
unknown oceans, terrestrial, celestial, arclueological, seeking but not knowing what they 
would find. The knowledge thus acquired was spread by the newly invented printing press. 
Oliviero Porza of Treviso, a predecessor of Petrarch in numismatical leanings, must be con- 
sidered “ one of the first promoters of the new tendencies, and of the new artistic and archaeo- 
logical tastes.’’® Impetus was given to the desire for the new learning by the foundation of a 
Greek professorship in Florence in 1896. The first literati in Florence flocked to study 
under Emanuele Crisolora, the first professor. Material was being accumulated for a fresh 
literary advance. Medals, manuscripts, and inscriptions were diligently sought for. collected 
and copied. Niccolo A'iccoli (1364-1437) left a collection of eight hundred codices, which 
formed, at his death, the first public library in Europe.^" Poggio Bracciolini (1380-?), another 
Florentine, has left interesting records of his collection of ancient marbles, amongst which, 
in a delightful villa, he would sit composing foul and scurrilous invectives. In the last years 
of his life he wrote a Hist or ij of Florence in imitation of Livy. Though he lost thereby 
the narrative style of the old chronicles, he was compelled to link his facts together in a 
literary, if not a scientific manner. With Poggio and Leonardo Bruni (1369-1444) passes the 
old chronicle and commences the modeim history. The latter has the honour of being the 
first to apply the critical faculty to fables that till then passed current as historical truths, 
besides being in some respects a true precursor of modern philology. In the work of Flavio 
Biondo (1388-1463) on the decline of the Roman Empire, history becomes a science, and his- 
toric criticism is used to distinguish contemporary narrators from those of a later date. He 
also made the first serious attempt at a complete topography of Rome in a description of its 
pagan and Christian monuments, entitled Roma Instaui-uia.^' While these histories are 
<lult affairs, full of magnified skirmishes and grandilo(iuent speeches, with neither local colour 
nor anecdotes, they mark the commencement of critical research, which gradually became of 
increasing importance, and they paved the way for Guicciardini. Machiavelli. and the host 
of others from them to the present day. Progress woidd have been gi'eater but for the restrain- 
ing power of the Church. The propagation of new ideas or the criticism of old was often risky 
and dangerous. Lorenzo Valla (1406-1547). who attacked the Donation of Constantine, was 
summoned before the Inquisition in Maples, and all will recall the names of Galileo and 
Cliordano Bruno in the next century. 

3 (ii.) As early as the fifth century, as has been described. Classic remains were 
quarried for building material, their marbles were burnt for lime, the metal crauiq)s were 
wrenched out of the walls, and the roofs stripped of tlu'ir bronze tiles. This di-struction 
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continued through the Middle Ages, justified by the superstition of the times against pagan 
edifices. Such superstition, however, did not prevent convenient buildings being conse- 
crated as places of Christian worship. Their use formed their best protection. The Pantheon 
is now the Church of the Blessed Virgin, and Lanciani® names a dozen buildings out of many 
more that were preserved as churches. The use of other remains by noble families as fortresses 
has also tended to preserve them from destruction. The Savelli fortified the Theatre of 
Marcellus ; the Frangipani used the Colosseum, the Arches of Titus and Constantine, and the 
Temple of Janus of the Forum Boarium as outworks for their central fortress in the palace of 
the CcTsars ; while the Colonnas were masters of the Mausoleum of Augustus and the Temple of 
the Sun on the Quirinal. The profane use to w^hich the monuments of antiquity were put, 
whether as fortified homes for the nobles, quarries for building material, shelters for the poor, 
or dens for robbers, must have influenced greatly the regard and esteem in which they were 
held at the time of the Renaissance. In spite of the gi*owth of archaeological research and of 
an extravagant admiration for ancient art and classic civilisation, it was impossible to eradicate 
the lack of reverence for the ruins of a glorious past. The growth of more luxurious times 
and softer manners with increasing civilisation necessitated more magnificent palaces and 
villas, larger churches, broader streets, aqueducts, fountains, and bridges, which were all 
made at the expense of ancient buildings. The apostolic treasury would sell a ruin as a quarry, 
taking 33 per cent, of the value of the spoil. The first official record of this dates from 1364, 
when Urban V. (1362-1370), during the “ Babylonian Captivity,” sold the materials of the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, other than the part used as a church, to the rebuilders of 
the Lateran.^ In 1431-1462 the great travertine wall separating the Senate House from the 
Forum Julium was thus destroyed.'^ The Temple of Venus at Rome shared a like fate in 
1450.^ In one year (1452) two thousand five hundred and twenty-two cartloads of travertine were 
removed from the Colosseum." The Temple of the Sacra Urbs in 1461-1462, and the House 
of the ^estals in 1499, were swept away.^ In the expressive phrase of Pietro Ligorio, “ ruins 
were sold like oxen for the meat market/' a sentiment which did not prevent him discovering 
that no better lime was to be made than that from ‘‘the powder of those statues w’hich are 
destroyed every day." With Paul III. (1534-1550), wRo as Cardinal had already com- 
menced the Palazzo Farnese with materials torn from the Temple of the Sun, the Baths of 
Caracalla, and other ancient buildings, began still greater devastation. Between 1540 and 
1549 the contractors employed to gather material for St. Peter's crossed the valley of the Forum 
from end to end, like, as Lanciani puts it, “an appalling meteor destroying, dismantlings 
splitting into fragments, burning into lime the temples, the arches, the basilicas, most famous 
in Roman history.' " Except for a few columns of cottanello, of all the marbles used in 
St. Peter’s until the nineteenth century not an atom was virgin stone.® It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the contrariness of mind at this epoch with regard to archaeological matters that the 
Pope s Commissario degli Scavi was employed by him both to destroy ancient buildings for 
material to build his Palazzo Farnese and to collect antiques for the collection within its walls. 

3 (iii.) The awakening wRich in the world of letters had given so much encouragement 
to the study of the past had not prevented the destruction just described. Architects were no 
better respecters of ancient remains than the opulent clerics and laymen. In art the Revival 
caiiies the mind back to Giotto. Orgagna, and Niccolo Pisano. As the movement became more 
classical, architects turned to the study of Roman remains. Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446) 
in 1403 set out from Florence with Donatello (1386-1466) to measure and sketch the monu- 
ments of Rome. Similar architectural sketches made by the Sangalli, Peruzzi, Raphaeh 
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Alberti, Bramante, Sansovino and others are preserved in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence — 
sketches which in modern times have helped to solve many topographical riddles.® Though 
they sketched, measured, and studied even the obscurest fragments until they had obtained 
all the advantage they thought they were capable of affording, they joined in the work of destroy- 
ing those remains of an art they admired so much. Michael Angelo cut the pedestal for the 
statue of Marcus Aurelius from one of the columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and the 
coat-of-arms of Pius IV. on the top of the Porta Pia from a marble capital of colossal size dis- 
covered under the palace of Piero della Valle.® Eaphael himself, with Lorenzetto, used 
another fragment of the columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux for the statue of Jonah 
in the Chigi Chapel of Sta. Maria del Popolo. Bramante swept away the whole of the old 
Basilica of St. Peter’s, with innumerable tombs and memorials of all ages, and amongst many 
pagan remains the so-called “Meta” of Eomulus in the Borgo.^® While architects were 
measuring and sketching the ancient monuments and re-using their remains in their own 
work, and the popes, cardinals, patricians, bankers, and rich merchants were collecting every- 
thing that appealed to them of an aesthetic value, and destroying everjdhing else, only objects 
of a definite artistic or historical character had a chance of survival. Protests were raised 
from time to time. As far back as 1363 the city statutes of Eome had forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, the defacing of the vestiges of ancient Eome, “ the honour and embellishment of the 
city.”^® Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Pius II. (1458-1464), and Sixtus IV. (1471'1484) 
attempted to stay the destruction. Leo X. (1513-15*22), in appointing Eaphael architect to 
St. Peter’s (August 1514), authorised that the discovery of any ancient edifice should be notified 
to Eaphael within three days, as “ great quantities of stone and marble are frequently dis- 
covered with inscriptions or curious monumental devices which are deserving of preservation 
for the promotion of literature, and the cultivation of the Latin tongue ; but are frequently 
cut and broken and the inscriptions obliterated, for the sake of using them as materials in new 
buildings. One is rather in doubt whether the laudable desire for the cultivation of the 
Latin tongue, or the wish to be earliest at the latest quarry for marble for his new church, 
weighed most with the reverend father. However this may be. Eaphael was soon after 
commissioned by Leo to make a survey of Eome showing the ancient edifices. He appears 
to have commenced this shortly before his death, drawing up a memorandum addressed to the 
Pope, and making sketches, many of which found their way to England. This memorandum, 
besides confirming what has already been said concerning the great destruction that had been 
carried on in the past, shows that although Eaphael was not prepared to take the measures for 
the preservation of ancient monuments that thinking people of to-day are, yet he appre- 
ciated the immense importance of the works that had escaped the “ corroding file and consum- 
ing tooth of Time, envious of the glory of mortals, the destnictive fury of the profane and 
unsparing barbarians, and fire, sword, and every other mode of devastation.” These views 
are the more remarkable as Bramante, his benefactor, if not his uncle, was the worst offender, 
acquiring through his depredations the nickname of “ II Euinante.”^® EaphaeTs scheme of 
survey was on such sound lines that three and a half centuries later it was adopted practically 
without alteration by the Berlin x\cademy of Sciences and by the Accademia Eeale dei Lincei 
of Eome.^® The report was pigeon-holed, and the work of destruction, as has already been 
described, continued until with the Napoleonic era the fii*st move in the present direction began. 

3 (iv.) In England the Eevival of Learning took a different tone from that in Italy, 
having a greater effect on religion and politics. Dean Colet (1466-1519), the founder of 
St. Paul’s School, and Erasmus (1467-1536) (who had already previously visited Oxford in 
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1498, as the only place this side of the Alps where, under Grocyn, Greek was taught),^® were 
the leaders of its religious and moral tendencies. Sir Thomas More (1480-1535), with his 
Utopia, opened men's minds to social and political problems. It w^as not, how^ever. until 
Elizabeth's reign that the new learning began, through numerous translators, to influence 
the mass of the people. A new interest in the past commenced to spread, wEich led to the 
collection of its annals. John Leland, the librarian to Henry VIII., had, with a commission 
from the King, examined all the libraries of the cathedrals, abbeys and colleges in the king- 
dom, and had collected materials for a history of England and Wales. After his death in 
1522 his manuscripts eventually passed into the Bodleian Library. Following in his steps, 
Archbishop Parker (1504-1575) made a collection of manuscripts w^hich he rescued from the 
wreck of the monastic libraries. He published many of these, wTote De Antiquitate Britav- 
nicae Ecclesiae, and in 1572, with Camden, Stowe, and others, formed a society of anti- 
quaries.-^ About this time the w'riting of history became more literary with the appearance 
of the poet Daniel's (1562-1619; inaccurate and superficial History of England. The custom 
of writing simple records such as John Speed’s (1555-1629) and John Stow’e's (c. 1525-1605) 
without arrangement or style was abandoned. The wider national outlook that sent Drake 
round the world manifested itself in learning in Eichard Knolles' works on the Turks, and 
Kalegh's attempt at the History of the World. A greater name in literature than any of these 
had already made itself felt wLen in 1605 Francis Bacon, at the age of forty-four, published 
The Advancement of Learning, the first determined step towards wKat w^as afterwards known 
as the new^ philosophy. Though it may have been that some contemporaries (1620) considered 
that the Lord Chancellor wrote on science like a Lord Chancellor,"-^ the voice of later ages 
almost without exception has attributed to his Novnm Organnm a decisive influence on modern 
science. While previous to the appearance of his works those who attempted to improve the 
conditions of human existence w^ere looked upon by the ancient philosophers as mechanics, 
and by the schoolmen as conjurers who should be burnt, Bacon gave dignity to slow’ and 
patient investigation, to the neglect of theory for fact, and to the struggle after the truth, 
which is the foundation of modem knowledge. 

3 (\ .) One attempt at the solution of an archaeological problem must be mentioned on 
account of the eminence of its author, Inigo Jones (1573-1652), and to illustrate the knowledge 
of the age which rendered its publication possible. Although challenged at once on its appear- 
ance (16o5) by Dr. Charlton, Webb chivalrously vindicated (1665) the theory of his late master 
(or more, probably that of Jones' patron. King James) that Stonehenge W’as a Roman Tuscan 
temple. There was no real archaeological study in England. Classic examples w’ere studied 
solely for the purpose of an architect's practice, from books wTitten by Italians. Travelling 
and the giand tour were undertaken, as a rule, only by the sons of the aristocracy. Wren 
ne\er went further than France. Inigo Jones, however, twice visited Italy, where he applied 
himself to search the ruins of those ancient buildings which, in despite of time itself and the 
\iolence of barbarians, are yet remaining," and “to converse with the great masters."-^ 
Besides study, he was employed on his second journey to Italy by his patron, the Earl of 
Arundel, the Earl of Pembroke, and Lord Danvers to collect works of art.'^ Thomas Howard, 
Eail of Arundel, after the manner of a Roman nobleman of the period, kept his agents in 
ltd \ and Greece collecting valuable objects of the ancient world. The larger part, now’ know’n 
as the Arundeliaii marbles, are in possession of the University at Oxford. Other architects, 
such as John Shute and Charles Williams, who went to Italy did not make as good use of 
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their opportunities as did Inigo Jones, whose work though was confined more to professional 
interests than to archaeological research. 

3 (\T.) The societies of learned men, one of which, as already mentioned, had originated 
under Archbishop Parker, have greatly assisted and encouraged the advancement of learning. 
Bacon promoted the idea in his New Atlantis, where he sketches a model of a college of thinkers. 
William Gilbert (1540-1603) and William Harvey (1578-1657) formed social assemblies of 
eminent men; while from 1645, when Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Wallis, and other distinguished men 
met in London at Gresham College, the succession of such meetings, crystallising into the Eoyal 
Society in 1662, remains unbroken at the present day.“” The foundation of this society 
exemplifies the age's tendency of thought, which was diverging from channels of adventure to 
those of research. The beginning of the eighteenth century marked the formation of the 
Sociefy of Antiquaries (1707), and later, in 1734, the Society of Dilettanti was established by 
several noblemen, both fostering and encouraging the growing interest in the past. The 
former society devoted itself to the study of objects of antiquarian interest at home, and the 
Dilettanti to the discovery and study of Greek plastic art. With the Society of Antiquaries, 
which had published copies of numbers of scarce old topographical prints, commenced (1770) 
the yearly series of papers published under the general title of ArcJiceoJogia. The Society of 
Dilettanti assisted in the publication of Stuart and Eevett's Antiquities of Athens (1762-1815). 
The painter, James Stuart, and the architect, Nicolas Eevett, had spent three years from 1751 
at Athens making carefully measured drawings of its architecture and sculpture. The first 
volume of their epoch-making book appeared in 1762. Two years later the same society sent 
out the “ Ionic ” expedition, at their own expense, and published the results (1769). 

3 (vii.) This period, the beginning of English archaeological study under a modern 
aspect, is marked by the appearance on the Continent of the first History of Art. Winckelmann 
(1718-1768), though obviously looking at Greek art through Eoman spectacles, long remained 
the authority of all knowledge and criticism of classic art. He had been able to see Greek 
work at reopened Herculaneum (1738), and had visited Paestum, but his chief study was the 
collections in the Vatican. The widespread interest in past art roused by this and the publica- 
tions of the Society of Dilettanti was confined to classic remains. Englishmen, fired by 
admiration these works engendered, continued the practice already in vogue in the times of 
Inigo Jones, of forming collections of classic sculpture and architectural fragments ; now with 
greater knowledge, but still irrespective of the desirability of their remaining in situ. Lord 
Elgin, appointed Ambassador to Turkey at the close of the eighteenth century, used the oppor- 
tunities thus given him to form a vast collection, which, in spite of Byron’s satire. The 
Curse of Minerva, was eventually bought by the Government and deposited in the British 
Museum. Posterity has exonerated him from the mercenary motives of which Byron in his 
heat accuses him. There is no doubt that Lord Elgin’s agent did not always use the gentlest 
methods in dealing with the removal of the sculptures from the Parthenon, and though it is no 
justification for their removal to say they would have been damaged further, or even destroyed 
by the two bombardments twenty years later-' — the future being hidden from all — Lord 
Elgin was in the position to realise the risk they ran in that unhappy and unsettled country 
ruled by an ignorant and alien race. By their removal and by their exhibition in an accessible 
place an incalculable benefit has been conferred on the world of art. In the present age, with 
its more settled conditions in Greece and its facilities for travel, such a removal would be an 
unjustifiable outrage, and against which the Greeks have long ago protected themselves by 
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legislation* Do^vn to the later part of the last century the museums of Europe were continu- 
ally enriched by works of art from the Turkish possessions. By greater enterprise the British 
Museum grew more rapidly than those of Paris, Berlin and Munich. From Egypt, primarily 
due to Xapoleon’s desire to pose as a protector of learning combined with the fortunes of war; 
from Athens, as has already been shown; from Assyria, Phigaleia, Lycia, and Halicarnassus, 
untold riches were poured into its galleries by Elgin, Layard, Fellows, Newton, and Wood. 

4 (i.) The period which saw the birth of modern English archaeological research was big 
with change in other directions. While a few faddists indulged themselves with Strawberry 
Hill Gothic, and churchwardens with the form of it peculiar to their species, the self-com- 
placent practitioner of “elegant'' and ‘‘genteel" architecture followed the fashion of the 


times, first Italian, and then Greek. To the want of congruity w^as added the lack of historic 
accuracy, Chambers advising “ strictly copying such things as appeared to be perfect and 
carefully correcting others which seemed in any degree faulty." The mediaeval remains of the 
past were despised by the majority. In spite of repeated warnings in the Gentlemaii's 
Magazine of their destruction, a large number of the churches fell into a state of neglect and 
disrepair. The tendencies of the age, with its frivolous love for novelty in art, Eoman, Greek, 
Bastard-Gothic, or even Chinese, show^ themselves in the growth of the new^ Eomantic school. 
A love for the picturesque gi^ew up, encouraged by a reaction against the dr}" forms and husks 
of the classic architecture of that day. As illustrating this feeling in certain circles which were 
breaking with the classic tradition, the following description from An Essay on British 
Cottage Architecture wTitten towards the close of the eighteenth century, will bear quota- 
tion : I figure in my imagination a small house, of odd, irregular form, with various har- 
monious colouring, the effects of weather, time, and accident, the whole environed with smiling 
verdure, having a contented, cheerful, inviting aspect, and a door open to receive a gossip 
neighbour, or weary, exhausted traveller. There are many indescribable somethings that 
must necessarily combine to give to a dw^elling this distinguished character. A porch at entrance ; 
irregular breaks in the direction of the w^alls, one part higher than the other; various roofing 
of different materials, thatch particularly boldly projecting; fronts partly built of brick, partly 
weather-boarded, and partly brick-nogging dashed; casement window-lights, are all conducive 
and constitute its features." The drawings of Samuel Prout (1783-1852), called the discoverer 
of the picturesque in old cottages and domestic architecture, contributed largely in the same 
diiection. From the love of the picturesque to an interest in Gothic was but a short step wdth 
e imagination excited by descriptions of such “ sad and “ fair " scenes as Melrose Abbey, 


vviien th-e broken arches are black in nighty 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory.” 

written The Castle of Otranto and Gothicised Strawberry Hill; Sir 
Walter Scott wrote T/ie Lay of the Last Minstrel, and built Abbotsford. At the same time, 
the national outlook was narrowed by the French Wars of the Eevolution to a large extent 
inhabitants of these isles from the Continent, and “ England was thrown 
0 entlj back on herself. ^ Men began seriously to turn their minds to the study of 
at the time of a reHved activity in religious affairs which had originated 
Tnlrif and finding the churches in a woeful state of neglect, this 

in e Middle Ages led architects to attempt a more harmonious treatment of the 

lecture. British Cottage Archi- w Lisle March Phillipps, The Works of Man. (London, 

^ ^^ryiaXt^TBcott,TheLayoltheLast Minstrel. ( 1805 .) 
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buildings entrusted to them. The knowledge of Gothic was small, and the results deplorable. 
However, men were at work studying Gothic architecture, and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century saw numerous works published by such men as Augustus Pugin (1762-1832), 
John Britton (1771-1851), Thomas Eickman (1776-1841), and others. 

4 (ii.) With increased knowledge began attempts to reconstruct the past. The start of 
the Oxford movement (1833) gave fresh energy to medievalism. Clergymen and architects 
were bitten with a desire to bring the churches entrusted to them into accord with medieval 
appearance, both as to architecture and ritual. Eesearch, often painstaking, was undertaken 
to discover the original design of the church — and then it was restored in accordance with their 
ideas of what it had been, everything posterior to the date of its origin being swept away. The 
great historical movement of this time, headed by Niebuhr. Bockh and Leopold von Eanke in 
Germany, Michelet and Guizot in France, and Hallam in England, was having its influence 
upon the educated classes. Architects wished to take part in the movement, and to build in 
stone the results of their study. ‘‘ To analyse the past, to compare and classify its phenomena, 
and to construct its veritable history by following step by step the march, the progress, the suc- 
cessive phases of humanity,''^" would be excellent motives to guide one if confined to literature 
or to drawings such as are made by the pensionnaires of the Academy of France at Eome. When 
the attempt is extended to buildings the result is only better than Earl’s Court by being in 
more substantial material, though some may consider this made the result worse. It must 
not be forgotten that numberless churches were in such a ruinous state, owing to the shocking 
neglect during the previous three centuries, that some kind of reparation had to be undertaken 
to bring them into accord with newer ideas of decency of worship. If history were destroyed 
in so doing — by the sweeping away of many relics of the past, such as Jacobean altar-tables and 
screens, and Georgian galleries, high-back pews, and three-deckers — history was being written 
by the very act. The loss to art by the destruction of so many artistic treasures, both Mediaeval 
and Eenaissance, that can never be replaced was, however, too high a price to pay. It was 
not long before those interested in their preservation began to raise protests at the destruction 
of material for the study of art and history. Architects were accused of selecting some 
favourite period of Gothic, usually the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and making the 
church they had under restoration fit the style, or of working in some choice morsel from 
Bloxham or the Glossary. The clergy were not a whit behind the architects in their blind 
zeal in these matters; the Eev. J. M. Neale being ready to see Peterborough Cathedral pulled 
down if it could be replaced by a Middle-Pointed (Decorated) Cathedral as good of its sort . . . 
He himself, could he know that a better style than Middle-Pointed was discovered, would 
destroy every Middle-Pointed building. He must have belonged to the Destructive School; 
the advocates of restoration being now classified as Destructive, Conservative, and Eclectic. 

4 (iii.) In protesting against such treatment of historic buildings, Sir Gilbert Scott 
(1811-1878) could well place himself among the prophets, but it makes curious reading 
nowadays to find him pluming himself on not wishing to remove the late erection from the 
central arch of Peterborough Cathedral or St. Margaret’s Church from beside Westminster 
Abbey. He advocated what was called Conservative” restoration. This consisted in 
allowing later portions of the church to remain when there was no valid reason for 
removing them. If the later portion was decayed and the original could be restored with 
certainty it was to be restored. Scott and his contemporaries limited “later portions ” to 
before the sixteenth century, work with a taint of classicism receiving short shrift. ‘‘ Even 

Maurice B. Adams, Architects from Gforqe IV, to Raisonne, by Charles Wethered. 
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entire rebuilding/’ he writes, if necessary, may be effected conservatively y preserving the 
precise forms, and often much of the actual material and details of the original ; and,” he adds, 
with the wisdom of the serpent and gentleness of the dove, ‘rit is often better effected hy 
degrees, and without a fixed determination to carry it throughout, than if commenced all at 
onced"'^^ 

4 (iv.) Euskin, who headed the opposite party, took the uncompromising line that no 
restoration should be allowed. We have no right whatever to touch theni. They are not 

ours. They belong partly to those who built them, and partly to all the generations of man- 
kind who are to follow us.”^^ They certainly belong partly to the past, but as to the future 
who knows whether there be any to-morrow*? The present, as a tenant with a lease granted 
by the past, has its rights and duties to perform, on which the future will pronounce judgment. 
To “ bind it together with iron where it loosens,” to stay it with timber where it declines,” 
not caring “ about the unsightliness of the aid may be a questionable way of deahng with 
a building that has passed out of use, but for those that are daily fulfilling their purpose, and 
more especially churches to which Euskin principally referred, such a process, while dishonour- 
ing the present without reverencing the past, would deprive the future of an interesting chapter 
of history. Such exaggerated teaching had so little effect upon architects that a quarter of a 
century later Euskin felt compelled to refuse the Eoyal Gold Medal of the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects, on the ground of the continued existence of destructive restoration. His 
teaching, however, did not fail to bear fruit later. 

4 (v.) Antiquaries continued to show more and more the importance of the historical 
side. The impetus the historical movement had acquired may be realised by the force which 
stirred the Government in 1869 to appoint a Eoyal Commission to catalogue and to make 
abstracts of papers of general public interest in the possession of institutions and private 
families. The necessity for practical action for the preservation of the relics of the past was 
shown by the issue by the Eoyal Institute of British Architects in 1865 of a pamphlet entitled 
the Conservation of Ancient Monuments.” It was the outcome of an address by Scott before 
the Institute in 186*2, and consisted of hints of a technical nature to workmen embodying the 
current views of moderate conservative restorers. The growth of feeling continued to increase. 
Eestoration was discussed and criticised in the professional papers of the time. Sharpe pro- 
tested against a proposal for the restoration of Kirkstall Abbey by Scott, picturing it as it would 
leave Scott s hand '' with its elaborate reredos, its gilt choir-screens, its painted vaultings, its 
gaudy stained-glass windows, and its brilliant encaustic floor.”^' Four years later Street and 
Scott \\ere held up at a meeting of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects as spoilers of 
churches by a former pupil of Scott, J. J. Stevenson (1832-1908), whom Scott twitted in a 
Paper in reply as never having restored a church, a merit which perhaps consoled him for the 
implied sneer. In his Papei"^'^ Stevenson dwelt too much on the cost to histoiy occasioned 
b} restoration not only destroying historical records, but by forging fresh ones. He forgot 
that forgeries can be detected, and that, while the churches are still serving the purpose for 
vhich the> were originally intended, all that was being dorre to them to fit them for the change 
in the ideas and spirit of the times would in itself be history to posterity. He referred to 
the loss of the picturesque through restoration, but failed to emphasise the aesthetic loss by 
t le replacing of so much beautiful old work with lifeless copies of it or of something earlier, 
ust rated b\ examples taken from the works of Scott and Street, these two architects con- 
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sidered the Paper as a personal attack. In replying, they both endeavoured to show that, 
while Stevenson looked on churches as mere records of history, they treated them as places 
of worship. This Paper, read at the same time as the formation (1877) of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, caused a fluttering in the architectural dovecotes. The 
Society which, both at this meeting and since, has had many hard things said against it, was 
founded by William Morris and others to protect for future generations “ anjijhing which can 
be looked on as artistic, picturesque, historical, antique, or substantial : any work, in short, 
over which educated artistic people would think it worth while to argue at all.’'^® Its definition 
of objects to be protected, without a saving clause admitting of the consideration of the reason- 
ableness of any sacrifice that might be necessitated by their protection, has been the cause 
of the considerable antagonism with which the Society has been met. A principle widely 
drawn and ridden to death opens the way to all manner of ills. The argument of the Society 
against restoration is that the faithful reproduction of old work is impossible, that the present 
age differs so widely from the past in spirit and workmanship that it cannot produce similar 
work. The mediaeval workman knew exactly what he wanted to make, whereas the modern 
workman only copies from drawings something he imperfectly understands : a method which 
is destructive of all the charm and freedom of the old work.^^ The commonly accepted views 
at this time with regard to restoration have gradually undergone modification, as the writings 
of Kuskin became more widely spread and understood, and the teaching and practical example 
of this Society began to have an influence. From now onwards, in the same manner that 
excavations of dead cities were beginning to be carried out, not so much for the purpose of 
collecting treasures for museums as for scientific study, so investigations of old buildings began 
to be made not for the purpose of embodying the results in the building itself as for antiquarian 
research. The present views of reasonable men with regard to a monument to be protected 
are that all its historical evidence must be first presented and then such of its amenities 
as do not conflict with its historical character. 

5 (i.) In a scientific age, with its desire for exact investigation, attempts have been 
made to define the term monument,’' and to classify the different kinds. This word, which 
figures so largely in this Paper, has a far wider meaning than the narrow one connecting it 
with memorials to departed worthies. Its derivation from the Latin shows that it is something 
that reminds, reminds of the past or absent. Perhaps the simplest and widest definition is all 
that recalls the past. Here the definition depends on the meaning attaching to ‘"past.” A 
thing of to-day will be history to-morrow. It is, however, obvious that some limitation 
must be placed on that proposition. There are thousands of different things being manu- 
factured to-day exactly as they will be to-morrow. It is perfectly evident that such things 
belong as much to the future as they do to the past. That which would mark any of them 
out as monuments would be their intimate association with some historical event, as the steel 
pen with which some treaty was signed. When a common object is no longer made in the 
same manner, shape, or style as formerly, then it takes its place amongst the things of the 
past. Again, all works of art which, from their nature, can never be repeated will belong to 
the past directly they are finished, for they recall some phase in the evolution of the artist. 
Or, in another direction, to take something essentially modern, Wright’s first aeroplanes 
are relies of the past, for they illustrate the gradual development of ^knowledge on that subject. 
A more detailed definition was used in a draft of a law (1888-4) for the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
The term was to have included ‘‘ all immovable and movable objects which have been handed 


^ The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
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down from a bygone period of civilisation, and, as characteristic productions of their time, 
have a special significance for the comprehension of art and art-industry and their develop- 
ment, for the knowledge of antiquity and for historical investigation in general, as well as for 
keeping alive the remembrance of events of outstanding interest/ The proposed definition 
for the present English Bill has been drawn to exclude ordinary chattels, but it is evidently 
intended to include plate and other articles of historic and artistic interest that belong either 
to a municipal corporation or to the Established Church, or in other words, objects immovable 
by destination. It reads, an ancient monument means any immovable monument, in the 
widest sense of the word, whose preservation is desirable in the interests of the pubhc on 
account of its importance in the history of the country, the history of civilisation, or the 
history of architecture or art, or on account of its aesthetic value. And it may include any 
earthwork, excavation, structure, or erection, as well as any prehistoric or historic work of 
craftsmanship or art made or apparently made or excavated in the United Kingdom the 
preservation of which is a matter of public interest by reason of the historic, architectural, 
traditional, artistic, or archaeological interest. 

5 (ii.) Another meaning, more especially in Germany, where their word ‘‘DenkmaU' 
gives more justification for the significance, has been coming into use. It is the application 
of the term monument '' to natural scenery of great beauty or interest. Ancient and modern 
^\ere never qualifications applied to Nature, and though she is old she is ever fresh and new. 
Though undergoing change, there is no annihilation in ‘‘ the living visible garment of God.’’^^ 
Granting Thou fool! Nature alone is antique and the oldest art a mushroom, there is yet 
an essential distinction between the works of Nature and those of man. The first contain the 


power of renewing themselves, while the second contain the germ of destruction, so much 
so that when both are brought together those of Nature will often for a time go to the wall. 
Therefore to follow the German, and to extend the meaning of the English word ‘‘ monument 
apparently for no other reason than that both natural scenery and the memorials of the 
past require protection from the hands of man — is a grave philological inexactitude. 

5 (hi.) Monuments may be studied under the heads of ‘‘ artistic’’ and “historical,” 
though such a division is not useful for classification, as so many partake of the nature of 
oth , as, for instance, an earthwork would be historical, and a modern work of art may be 
artistic ; but a cathedral would be both artistic and historical. A monument may be historical, 
eit er by association with some historical event or by the lapse of time ; similarly a monu- 
merit maj be an artistic monument from one of two causes — obviously, in the first case, 
oi\n, in the other as illustrative of the development towards beauty, even 
ou„ in 1 se it may offend the artistic sense. Classification may conveniently be done 
y periods, nationalities, or by the uses to which the monuments 'have been put. The 
Ancient Monuments in England combines these three classes. It 
ftist divides the monuments into two periods-Post-Eoman and those previous. The latter 
■n ^ ^nationality into, first, Pre-Eoman monuments and earthworks other than 

monuments and Eoman earthworks; while the Post-Eoman 
Comm/Jn '"*0 ecclesiastical and secular monuments.^^ The Scottish and Welsh 

^ adopted a more detailed classification, based upon the character of the monu- 
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ment/^* Two classes, dead and living, into which monuments may be grouped are useful 
when discussing the future treatment of a monument. A dead monument is one that has 
passed out of use and has ceased to serve the purpose for which it was intended or to which it 
was adapted ; a hving one is naturally the reverse. An interesting sub-division of movable and 
immovable monuments has been made by the French when, in their law of 1887, they sub- 
divided immovable monuments into those immovable by nature and those by destination. The 
first are those that will be destroyed by any attempt at removal; the others, though movable, 
were never intended to be shifted, or are connected with some important building or corpora- 
tion where they have a significance. Movable monuments would include coins, medals, cameos 
and manuscripts ; while jewellery and plate which under some circumstances might be con- 
sidered movable would be immovable by destination where special significance attached to 
them, as with ecclesiastical jewellery or church and college plate or corporation maces. 

5 (iv.) Down to what period should objects be termed monuments meets with varied 
replies from different countries. It is obvious that objects of more recent date have not, all 
things being equal, the same value as those of an earlier period, as naturally those of a remote 
age are few and rare, whereas there still remain many of an age just past. It is highly neces- 
sary to do all in one’s power to preserve all prehistoric remains, while one would not sacrifice 
so much to preserve an eighteenth-century building unless it were of exceptional interest. 
If then it is for the purpose of scheduling monuments for preservation as late a date as 
possible is desirable. The Italian Government is only limited by the last fifty years. On 
the other hand, in cataloguing monuments, a late date is more likely to stultify the work than 
a date that is somewhat more remote. A reasonable expedition in cataloguing is very 
important, and the work can alw-ays be extended in date when the monuments of greater raritv 
have been noted. While the Prussians are engaged in cataloguing all objects dowm to 1870 
characteristic of their times and of value to art and history,^^ the English Eoyal Commission 
is limited to the year 1700.'^^ As this work of the English Commission is variously estimated 
to take from forty to eighty years, it is as well that a later date was not fixed. One of the 
duties of the Eoyal Commission, however, is to specify those monuments most worthy of 
preservation, and for this purpose the year 1700 is much too early. The date of the legislative 
union of England and Scotland has been taken as the limit for the Eoyal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments in Scotland.^" No date is mentioned in the terms of reference to the 
Welsh Commission.^® nor is it suggested to limit as to date the proposed new law' that is to 
apply to Great Britain. 

6 (i.) To explain the wisdom of preserving the works of a past age by the religious rule 
of Pugin, the moral maxims of Euskin. or the social sophisms of ]\[orris would he to omit from 
discussion the value of all works other than those of the Middle Ages. No appeal for the pre- 
servation of the great buildings of a past age need be made to those to wEom architectural 
beauty is an enjoyment comparable with that derived from. say. a great poem. But the lover 
of the beautiful receives little or no pleasure from the contemplation of a cairn or a broch. It 
IS for some broader cause that the preservation of ancient monuments is championed bv those 
who realise their value. Historical science, the growTh of which has been very brieflv described, 
underlies the desire to retain everything of the past for study. This is the broad principle, 
hut in an age of specialisation each section of the community is interested more especially with 
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that which concerns itself and looks at matters from its own, often narrow, standpoint. One 
of the most striking features of modern discoveries has been their culminative effect ; archaeo- 
logy throws light on anthropology, anthropology on ethnology, and ethnology on the compara- 
tive history of religion. The result has been an increased appreciation of late years of the 
educational value of ancient monuments. “ Better than all books, the keeps of Coucy and 
Gibors, the ramparts of Carcassonne and Avignon instruct us about the feudal regime. In these 
books of stone ^ye find what Augustin Thierry has called the soul of history. One of the 
most important things in education is to open the mind and aw aken the imagination, to realise 
one's own position in history and to acquire a sense of proportion which alone can give wisdom 
and sanity to one's enterprises, and what better way is there to achieve this than a lively interest 
in the relics of history and art. 

6 (ii.) Before a nation can take adequate and considered measures for the protection 
of its treasures it must know of what those treasures consist. Unofficial attempts had been 
made and a vast amount of isolated and uncollated wwk done, through the energy of associa- 
tions and private individuals, when in 1908 three Eoyal Commissions were appointed to cata- 
logue the monuments of this isle and to specify those most w^orthy of preservation. It w^as felt 
that the work of cataloguing should be systematised and carried on continuously to completion 
without being at the mercy of private enterprise, the strength of which is alwTiys liable to ebb 
and flow. As illustrative of this, the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London published in 1900. at the expense of the London County Council, a volume embracing 
the memorials of the parish of Bromley-by-Bow For some time after this the work flagged, 
but has now' been resumed, thanks largely to the energy of Mr. Walter II. Godfrey, whose 
illuminating articles on the subject appear each month in the Architectural Review. Another 
work, this time due to the commercial enterprise of a firm of publishers, is the Victoria County 
History, which without adequate support is also liable to failure. So far there have been 
published or are in preparation seventy-four volumes, representing sixteen counties. Beyond 
this the work has not proceeded as yet. The w'ork done by private enterprise has usually been 
confined to special classes of monuments. Dr. Murray's Survey is devoted to objects of 
archaBological interest : Michaelis's Ancient Marbles of Great Britain to antique sculpture. 
Scotland is peculiarh' rich in works of this description. To mention only two, the works of 
Messrs. ilcGibbon and Boss deal fully with religious, domestic, and military architecture, while 
the scul})tured stones of the early Christian period have been the work of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. \\ ales has its Cymmrodorion Eecord Series. Church plate, not included by the 
Welsh Eoyal Commission in its inventory, is also now' being ably catalogued. It will be 
seen that the soil on which the Eoyal Commissions have to work had already been tilled in 
places. The work of cataloguing is being systematically and thoroughly accomplished. So 
far the English Commission has published the inventories of Hertfordshire and South Buck- 
inghamshire. I he inventory is being published by counties, or. where the volume would 
exceed about 500 pages, separately in parts of counties. The separate volumes are to contain 
a preface dealing with the monuments of that volume, the inventory arranged in parishes 
gi\ing particulars of each monument and accompanied by photogi’aphs and drawings necessary 
for explanation, an index, glossary’, a sketch-map of the w'hole county, and a coloured map 
showing the distribution of the monuments contained in the volume. An historical summary 
of the whole county will l)e published with the final volume of the county, and also separately. 
The whole of the information collected upon which the inventorv is based will ultimatelv be 
deposited in the Eecord Office for public reference. In addition to this work, the Commissions 
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report what mouuments are especially worthy of preservation. Taking the first and second 
reports of the English Commission, it will be seen that while in Hertfordshire there have 
been noted 832 monuments anterior to the year 1700, eighty-eight, or about 10 per cent., 
have been recommended as specially worthy for preservation/^ and in South Buckingham- 
shire, while there are 1,535 monuments catalogued, fifty-nine, or about 3 per cent., are 
scheduled. The percentage for the two together works out at 6 per cent. It must be 
remembered, in considering this small percentage, that the Commission looks on monuments 
from a national standpoint, and schedules only those that it considers of national importance. 
Many of the monuments, while not claiming this distinction, are of great local interest as 
connected with local history or art, and in their case the County Councils are the authorities 
which should take steps for their preservation. In compihng a list of monuments specially 
worthy of preservation from a national standpoint many monuments of great importance must 
therefore necessarily be left out. It has often been pointed out. and was so again in the 
evidence before the Joint Committee on the Ancient Monuments Bill,*^^ that the selection of 
certain monuments for preservation will give the idea to the public that those not in the list 
may be allowed to decay, or may be swept away. Yet it is the important monuments that, 
owing to public opinion, are more likely to escape destruction. 

6 (hi.) It is against preventable and wilful damage and destruction that the attempts 
at preservation are directed. Man is only able by foresight and knowledge to do his best to 
protect his work against other causes of destruction. He may use all the methods possible 
against fire, decay, lightning, earthquakes, and floods, and yet Nature will crumble, split, and 
destroy his wwk. Against the results of wars, religious fanaticism, or civil tumult he can as 
an individual do nothing. The adequate protection of buildings against fire belongs rather 
to the subject of the construction of buildings than their preservation. In connection with the 
latter the measures to be adopted are the isolation of the monument from surrounding risks 
and guarding the means of illumination and heating. Wood beams in chimney -flues^^ and 
stoves^^ in churches have been the cause of numerous fires. The best form of lighting is electric 
with the wiring in steel tubes. It is questionable if lightning conductors to a building without 
constant attention to the copper connections are not liable to cause more damage than that 
against which they are expected to guard. Fortunately earthquakes are not a factor to be 
taken into account in England : while the treatment of floods falls within the province of 
engineers, consisting, as it does, in confining river-banks and seeing that there are adequate 
channels to carry off the flood w ater. 

6 (iv.) The decay of stonework due to the impurities of smoke and acid fumes in 
the atmosphere will probably not be arrested until by some means, town-planning schemes 
or otherwise, factories are banished to a limbo of their own. Much has been done of late 
years in attempting to find a preventive of decay in stone, but so far the results have not 
proved satisfactory. Baryta water' ^ and the fluates of magnesium and zinc^^ have been recom- 
mended for limestones, but the difficulty is to impregnate thoroughly the stone. If this is not 
done, and it is very difficult with stone built into a building, the hardened skin will flake off. 
Lime wash made from slaking lias lime in boiling water is no doubt a good preseiwative, but has 
the disadvantage of changing for the time being the venerable character of the old work. The 
fear where the stone wwk is much decayed of thoroughly dusting the stone with a brush before 


*- Duihf Tf.Uqra Cjth April 1912. n Firo>! ’ — 
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the application of the preservative is often the cause of the poor or even disastrous effects of 
preservatives, or even of nothing being attempted, the feeling being that more may be destroyed 
than retained. Cases have been known wiiere the surface has been reduced three-eighths of an 
inch by three strokes of the brush. In the present state of knowledge with regard to stone 
preseiTative a cautious feeling in dealing with an old building is the right course. Waterproof 
mediums are not satisfactory in appearance, and only affect the surface of the stone, rendering 
it liable after a time to flake. The neglect of a small precaution has caused the ruin of much 
old stonework through the expansion due to rust of the iron cramps. The decay of timber 
through dry>rot is a fruitful source of ruin. The most effectual method of presemng wood 
is to creosote it. This, however, spoils its appearance for decorative purposes. An old 
method, the use of a solution of corrosive sublimate to coagulate the albumen in the w ood after 
the affected parts are cut out. has lately been re-tried, and found so far satisfactory by the 
London County Council at Marble Hill. Twickenham. Very often old work which has been 
painted will be found to have become thoroughly rotten through the want of ventilation. 
Carving in this state has been preserved by impregnating it from the back with a solution com- 
posed of linseed-oil, litharge, camphor and red lead, to which is added beeswax dissolved in 
turpentine.®® The result is of the nature of a cast of great hardness, the outer skin of which 
is the old paint and undestroyed wood, the inside being composed of the powder left by the 
worms solidified by the mixture. 

6 (v.) The liability to a certain class of failure in buildings, while not preventable by 
anything that may be done to the building to protect it. yet may be prevented if the antici- 
pated scheme likely to cause failure is not carried out. The withdrawal of water from the 
foundations by tube railw^ays or sewers which, though not passing actually under the building, 
are sufficiently near to affect the foundations, is one such cause. The importance of this is so 
far recognised that any schemes likely to affect important monuments such as St. PauTs 
Cathedral are seriously considered in this connection before being allow-ed. Another cause 
would be due to the erosion of a river-])ank by narrowing the channel up-stream or by dredging 
operations. Graves also dug close to the walls of a church w^ill often cause failure. 

Henry Grace, On the Kibtoiatton find cation o/ Wood Cariintj^. K.J.H.A. »Se'^r>iomil Papers. 185 eK 
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EAELY EIBA^AULTED CONSTEUCTIOX IN ITALY. 

By Arthur Klvgsley Porter (New York). 

[Note.- — The follcwing article is a brief sxmmary of smne of the 'principal conclusions 1 have reached 
as a result of researches carried on in Italy since 1908. It is merely a preliminary publication, designed 
to call the attention of archceologists to a highly important group of hitherto either entirely or almost unknoicn 
Italian churches, during the not inconsiderable time that must elapse before I can put the results of my studies 
m final fcu'm. Lack of space has prevented me from printing the documents, or analysing in detail the stylistic 
peculiarities, upon which my ascriptions of date are based. In a few cases I am able to refer to a more or 
less complete discussion of these points that I have already published ; in many others I have been forced to 
make my statements upon the basis of evidence uliich has not yet been printed. For such cases I can only 
ask the reader's patience and indulgence. — A. K. P., June 1912.] 


rPHE Eomanesque rib-vaulted edifices of 
Northern Italy have long been the subject 
of violent archaeological controversy. Ever 
since 1829, when Cordero * dared to assign San 
Michele at Pavia to the twelfth century, historians 
of architecture have been divided into two schools 
— the one convinced that the rib- vaulted edifices 
of Lombardy dated from the ninth, the eighth, the 
seventh century, or even remoter antiquity, while 
the other stoutly contended that they were erected 
after the year 1000, and should be assigned to the 
eleventh, twelfth, or even thirteenth century. In 
fact there is no epoch between the fourth and 
thirteenth centuries in which some scholar of re- 
putation has not placed San Michele of Pavia. A 
divergence of opinion thus covering 900 years 
regarding the date of a much-studied and com- 
paratively well-known monument is an anomaly 
in the history of art, the more so as this school of 
Romanesque construction is of admitted import- 
ance and interest, not only in itself, but because of 
its bearing upon the general history of mediaeval 
architecture. It is generally conceded by archaeo- 
logists to-day that the rib-vault was the generating 
principle, the central feature of the system of con- 
struction which dominated Europe from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, and which we 
know by the name of Gothic. It therefore becomes 
a matter not merely of academic curiosity to deter- 
mine whether to the Italians or to the French or 
to the English is due the credit of having dis- 
covered this construction. 

Thanks to the researches of M. Lefevre-Pontalis f 
and other French scholars, it is now beyond dispute 
that the rib-vault appeared in the Ile-de-France 
about the year 1100. Mr. Bilson would have us 
believe that it was known in England somewhat 
earlier than this, but even he does not claim that 
it was used before the last quarter of the eleventh 
century. To determine, therefore, whether the 
rib- vault originated in England or France and was 

* Cordero, Giulio Conte di S. Quintino, DeJV ituUuna 
archiiteitura durante la dominazione longobarda. Bre'>cia : 
Bettoni, 1829, 12mo. 

t U Architeciiire Religieuse dans Vancien diocese de 
Soisaons. Paris : Plon, 1894, 2 vols. Folio. 


subsequently imported into Italy, as most northern 
archaeologists maintain, or whether, on the con- 
trary, it originated in Italy, and was subsequently 
imported into France and England, as many 
Italian writers state, it is obviously necessary first 
of all to establish with precision the date of the 
earliest existing rib-vaulted constructions in Italy. 
Up to the present it has been impossible to do this 
satisfactorily on the basis of the evidence available 
on the subject. I have recently had the good 
fortune, however, to come across a number of un- 
known monuments and new documents that throw 
new" light upon the troubled question of the chrono- 
logy of Lombard architecture. Together with the 
monuments already known, these new monuments 
may be arranged in a sequence in w"hich may be 
traced the rise, culmination, and decline of the 
Lombard style and its characteristic motives. 
Numerous points of chronological support are 
supplied by edifices of authenticated date, of 
w hich now w"e have happily no lack. By means of 
the method of comparison, it thus becomes possible 
to determine the chronology of undated monu- 
ments, such as, for example, Sant’ Ambrogio at 
Milan and San Michele at Pavia. To give adequate 
study to each of the several hundred edifices com- 
prising this series, and to explain the evidence for 
dating each of them, w"ould far exceed the limits 
of the present article. I shall therefore merely 
indicate a few- of the more important monuments, 
and try to trace in a very general, broad w"ay the 
chronological development of the style. 

I have found not the slightest evidence to lend sup- 
port to that school of archa?ologists which believes 
that rib-vaults w"ere erected in Lombardy before the 
year 1000. As Cattaneo * guessed, perhaps, rather 
than proved, the architecture of Northern Italy 
from the sixth to the tenth centuries was uniformly 

♦ U architettura in Italia dal secolo VI. al mille circa. 
Venezia: Tipografia Emiliana, 1888, 8vo. There is a 
French translation under the title, V Architecture cn 
Italic du VI. an XI. sicrlp : traduit par A. Cravellie, 

\ eni>e. 18.59, 8vo. There is also an English translation 
under title, Architecture in Italy from the Sixth to the 
Eleventh Century : translated by Countess Isabel Curtis. 
Venice; Cholmely in Bermani, 1889, 8vo. 
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Fig. 4. -S. Marta Maggiobe of Lomello: Ruins of 
Ancient Nave. 
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basilican or columnar. Vaults were employed 
only in circular edifices and in the choirs and crypts 
of basilicas, the naves and side aisles of the latter 
being invariably covered with wooden roofs. The 
list of extant edifices belonging to this period in 
Lombardy — as in fact everywhere in Europe — is 
meagre, nor have I been able to make any other 
additions to the roll of monuments already known 
than a number of crypts, capitals, and fragments 
of church furniture. However, there is no room 
for doubt upon the general structural character- 
istics of the style of this period. >8. Giorgio of 
Valpolicella (fig. 1) marks the extreme point of 
development to which the basilica attained during 
the Carlovingian epoch. Square piers are here 
substituted for columns in certain of the supports, 
and there is a consequent tendency towards an 
alternate rhythm in the disposition of the plan. 
Farther than this architecture did not advance in 
Lombardy before the year 1000. 

This is proved by the church of S. Vincenzo ot 
Galliano (fig. 2), which was consecrated in 1007, 
as is known from contemporary inscriptions and 
frescoes. S. Vincenzo, like S. Giorgio, is a simple 
wooden-roofed basilica ; the only point of struc- 
tural advance which the former shows over the 
latter, is the fact that at S. Vincenzo the columns 
are all suppressed, the supports being uniformly 
piers of more or less irregular form, but generally 
square. 

A step in advance is shown in the well-known 
Pieve of Bagnacavallo (fig. 3), a monument cer- 
tainly about contemporary with S. Vincenzo of 
Galliano, although in the absence of docurnentary 
evidence it has been fantastically ascribed to 
the sixth century. Here, to strengthen the piers, 
buttresses were built against them on the side 
facing the side aisles. Really important progress 
in the art of building, however, appears to have 
been first made in the church of S. Maria Maggiore 
of LomeUo (fig. 4), an edifice which, though it has 
hitherto escaped the notice of archmologists, must 
certainly rank among the most important and 
interesting Lombard Romanesque structures ex- 
tant.* Unfortunately there is no documentary 
proof of the date of its construction ; several 
peculiarities of the style, however, leave no doubt 
that it must have been erected about 1025. 
Lomello is therefore the earliest example in 
Lombardy, and so far as I know in Europe, of a 
nave spanned by transverse arches, and of side 
aisles groin-vaulted throughout. Although the 
transverse arches of the nave spring only from 
every other pier, the piers have all the same section, 
the intermediate ones being provided with a system 
continued to the roof, a motive, it will be remem- 
bered, of great importance in the Romanesque 
architecture of Northern Europe, and of which 


* I have published a monograph upon this edifice in 
Arte e Storia, Serie V., Anno xxx., pp. 175 ff., 103 if. 


again I find no earlier example either north or 
south of the Alps. The piers of Lomello in section 
are simple cylinders on which are engaged the 
pilaster strips of the system, and may thus be con- 
sidered as forming a step in advance of Bagna- 
cavallo in the evolution of the compound pier. 
Lomello thus marks a remarkable advance over 
Galliano, an advance which at first sight might seem 
too great to have been accomplished in the brief 
score of years which separated the two structures. 
On closer study, however, it becomes evident 
that ah the changes introduced in the structure of 
Lomello, radical as they seem, were in fact com- 
paratively simple, and resulted, one and all, from 
the anxiety of the builders to economise wood. 
For this reason the side aisles were covered with 
groin- vaults, and transverse arches in stone were 
substituted for the heavy timbers of t lie nave roof 
that would have otherwise been required, and as 
corollaries to the transverse arches and vaults 
followed necessarily the modified section of the 
piers and the system. 

The same anxiety to economise wood led the 
builders to try another interesting experiment in 
the church of Montalino, near Stradella (fig. 5). 
Here compound piers and a continuous system 
were essayed for the first time. It Avas evidently 
the intention to cover nave and side aisles with 
groin-vaults, but a settlement of the foundation 
seems to have dismayed the builders, and the 
vaults were never erected. The system is not 
alternate, and the compartments of the nave are 
very oblong. Documentary evidence for the date 
of this edifice, Avhich has already been noticed by 
Cavagna Sangiuliani * and the Commendatore 
Rivoira,f is unfortunately lacking, but the monu- 
ment was undoubtedly erected about the year 
1035. 

The rained abbey of iSannazzaro Sesia was 
begun in 1040. I liaA^e recently published in 
Arte e Storia t the documents which establish this 
date. The plan (fig. 6) closely resembles that of 
Montalino ; there are the same compound piers, 
the same uniform system. At Sannazzaro Sesia, 
however, an important innovation was introduced. 
The nave was covered with rib- vaults. These, it 
is true, have perished ; but the fact that they 
existed is proved by the profile of the system, by 
fragments of the vaults still in place, and by the 
Avell-preserved fragments of a similar rib-vault 
in the eastern naithex (fig. 7). 

It is therefore evident that at the close of the 
first half of the eleventh century the rib -vault Avas 
not only knoAvn in Piemonte, but Avas erected over 
a nave of considerable size. AVith rib-A^aults, com- 

* La chiesa di San Marcdlo in Montalino, JSua cou- 
servazione neU’ elenco dei monumenti nazionali. Pavia, 
Tip. del Corriere Ticinese, 1893. Pamphlet. 

t Le Origini ddla Arckitettura Lombarda. Milano, 
Uirico Hoepli, 1008, 4to. p. 214. 

; Scrie V., Anno xxx.,^pp. 295 If., 321 fi., 360 If. 
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Fkj. 5 . — S. 3Iarcello di Montalimo at Steadella : 
Plan. Drawing of A. Covini. 


pound piers, and continuous systems known and 
practised, there remained to be developed only one 
essential feature of the Lombard style — that is to 
say, the motive of alternating supports. This, it 
has been seen, had already been foreshadowed at 
Lomello ; it was brought to perfection in a monu- 
ment of the end of the first half of the eleventh 
century S. Maria of Calvenzano. The nave was 
spanned by transverse arches, and the piers from 
ydiich these aiyhes sprang are heavier than the 
intermediate piers. There is even alternation of 
the aisle responds, those opposite the piers bearing 
the transverse arches being heavier than the 
others. 

In all these monuments of the first half of the 
eleventh century there is evident a gradual and 
continuous evolution of ornament as well as of 
structure, showing all stages in the transition from 
the bare Carlovingian style to the rich ornamenta- 
tion of the Lombard period. Especially note- 
\\orth\ is the evolution of the arched corbel table 
which, contrary to what has frequently been 
written, does not appear in Lombardy in its 
developed form earlier than about 1040. The 
Lombard capital appears for the first time at Lodi 


Vecchio (fig. 8), an edifice in the different parts of 
which the evolution of the motive may be easily 
followed. 

With all the various featirres of the Lombard 
style thus separately developed as early as 1050, 
it may be imagined that the builders were not slow 
to combine them. Although monuments of the 
third quarter of the eleventh century are scarce, 
and none of them is certainly dated, there can be 
little doubt that during these years was erected 
the greater part of S. Ambrogio of Milan. The 
style of this edifice is certainly more advanced than 
that of the monuments of the first half of the 
eleventh century ; on the other hand it is less 
advanced than that of the churches of S. Stefano 
and S. Nazaro of Milan, both begun in 1075. To 
the last quarter of the eleventh century and early 
years of the twelfth century doubtless belongs 
S. Michele of Pavia. 

That S. Ambrogio, S. Michele, the Chiesa 
d’Aurona, and the other famous monuments of the 
Lombard style are really of this epoch is proved 
not only by the long fist of authentically dated 
churches of the first half of the eleventh century to 
which they form the logical sequel, not only by 
their resemblance to S. Stefano and S. Nazaro of 
Milan and other dated buildings of the second half 



Fig. 6 . — Bauia at Sannazzaro Sesia : Plan op Ruins. 
Drawing by A. Comm. 
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Fig. 7. — Badia at Sannazzabo Sesia: Kemains of 
Rib Vault of 1040. 

of the eleventh century, but by the fact that the}" 
are obviously less advanced than a very large 
number of dated edifices of the first half of the 
twelfth century. Lack of space makes it im- 


possible even to mention the greater number of 
these ; one typical example, however, will serve 
to illustrate the character of all. The church of 
S. Savino at Piacenza (fig. 9), which has never been 
adequately described,* was consecrated in 1107 ; 
notwithstanding an unfortunate modern restora- 
tion it is perhaps the best preserved of all Lombard 
edifices, and from any point of view deserves to 
rank with S. Ambrogio of Milan and S. Michele of 
Pavia, as among the most venerable and interesting 
extant Romanesque monuments of Northern Italy. 
That the other two edifices of the triad are earlier 
than S. Savino is demonstrated by the more 
advanced structure of the latter. The gallery is 
omitted, and the nave vaults are reinforced bv 
buttresses far more Gothic in character than anv" 
extant in Milan or Pavia. Moreover, in the western 
bay, evidently the latest portion of the edifice, rib- 
vaults are abandoned and groin-vaults substituted, 
precisely as happened in several other Lombard 
monuments, which have always been recognised 
as more advanced in style than S. Ambrogio or 
8. Michele. Finally, the ornament of S. Savino 
is obviously intermediate between that of S. Michele 
and S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro of Pavia, a church 
which it is known was consecrated in 1129. 

Even more striking confirmation of the early 
date of Lombard rib-vaults is supplied by a most 
important and hitherto practically unknown 
group of churches at Corneto-Tarquinia, in 
Umbria, near Civita Vecchia. The principal 
member of this group is the basilica of S. Maria di 
Gastello (fig. 10). This church forms a regular 
museum of inscriptions of all ages, by means of 
which it becomes possible to put a date on almost 
every stone of the edifice. Yet no historian of 
architecture, no writer on art, has published a 
single view of the building or given even a cursory 
description of the architecture.! The edifice is "a 
characteristic Lombard church with 
alternate system and rib- vaults through- 
out. It was begun in 1122 and com- 
pletely finished by the middle of the 
twelfth century, though subsequently 
remodelled. When we reflect that rib- 
vaults were not erected over naves in 
the Ile-de-France until about 1125, the 
significance of this example in central 
Italy becomes apparent. 

The chief interest of S. Maria di 
Gastello, however, is that, by a com- 
parison of style, it makes it possible 
to assign dates to the large and vastly 
important series of Romanesque monu- 
ments of Corneto. These are up to 
the present entirely unknown, but I 

* I shall shortly publish a monograph on 
this monument in the American Journal of 
Archceology, 

t I have published an article on this 
church in Arte e Storia, Serie V., Anno 
xxxi., pp. 139 ff., 169 ff. 



Fig. 8. — S. Bassiano at Lodi Vecchio: Capital of c. 1050, 
SHOWING Transition to Lombvri) Style. 
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have no doubt will some day be accorded the 
place they merit among the most interesting 
remains of mediaeval architecture in all Italy. 
Three — the churches of >S. Giacomo, the Anniin- 
ziata and S. Giovanni — must certainly be older 
than S. 3Iaria, and hence anterior to 1122, and 


and at least as early as the third quarter of the 
eleventh century. 

These few examples of rib- vaulted edifices of the 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries, selected from 
a great number, for the most part still unknown, 
which might be named, are sufficient, I think, to 



Fi(i. 0.— S. SwiNo AT Piacknza; SECT^u^ OF Church Consecratei) in 1107. Drawing of A. Comni. 


S. Giacomo cannot have been erected later than 
1090. All these churches are rib-vaulted through- 
out, and all, including S. Giacomo (fig. 11), show 
evident imitation of Lombard edifices of the type 
of S. Ambrogio. If, therefore, the Lombard style 
was copied in central Italy in 1090, it must have 
originated in Lombardy considerably before this, 


show that the chronology of Lombard architecture 
should no longer be a matter of conjecture and 
dispute. Instead of S. Ambrogio, S. Michele, and a 
few similar edifices of unknown date standing 
isolated by themselves, leading out of nothing, 
developing into nothing, we have in the Lombard 
style a long series of monuments, not a few of 



Fig. 10.— S. M.VRIA di Gastello at Corneto Tabquinia, begun 1122 : Section drawn by A. Covini. 
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which are authentically dated, fitting in, each 
with the other, to form a logical and continuous 
evolution. The origin, the development, the decline 
of each characteristic of the style may be traced 
and dated. Lombard architect me is not a sporadic, 
lawless appearance ; it presents a growth as steady, 
as continuous as that of Gothic architecture. The 
laws of its archaeology are easily to be deduced 
from its remaining monuments,^ and these laws 
once studied, it is possible to determine within a 
few years the date of a Lombard building from the 
mere inspection of its style, as accurately as it is 
possible to determine by a similar method the 
date of a Gothic edifice. It is clear that the 
Lombard builders erected rib -vaults as early as 


tects in S. Vitale of Eavenna and elsewhere, con- 
tinued to be erected in Italy throughout the Dark 
Ages. By means of doming^ the builders were able 
to erect groin-vaults with the aid of a centering 
consisting merely of a wooden arch following the 
lines of the groins. Only for the uppermost courses 
was the use of a cerce perhaps necessarv. The 
north Italian builders in the eleventh century had 
thus been accustomed for centuries to build groin- 
vaults without a solid centering.^ 

What happened when the rib- vault was invented, 
possibly at Sannazzaro Sesia, was merely this. The 
builders wished to erect a vault of considerable 
dimensions with a minimum of centering. They 
would have been able to erect domed groin-vaults 



Fki. 11. — S. Giacomo of Cobnkto Tarquinia, c 1000: Skctiox drawn in A. Comm, 


the middle of the eleventh century, and hence 
before such constructions appeared in France or 
England. 

It is a most surprising fact that the earliest rib- 
vaults in Lombardy were erected over naves. In 
France, it will be remembered, early rib- vaults 
were invariably constructed over areas of small 
dimensions, in side aisles or under towers, and only 
at a comparatively late date were naves vaulted. 

The explanation lies in the divergent building 
traditions of Italy and France. The Lombard 
builders had inherited from the Roman and 
Byzantine architects the art of constructing 
vaults with a minimum of centering. Domed 
groin-vaults, introduced by the Byzantine archi- 


in the usual way with two wooden arches ; the 
vaults being large, however, this centering would 
have had to be heavy and, in a region where wood 
IS very scarce, expensive. The builders conse- 
quently hit upon a very simple device. They 
erected very light wooden arches, sufficient not 
to support the entire vault, but merely to serve as 
centering for two arches in brick, wdiich w'e niav as 
w^ell call by their proper name, diagonal ribs. The 
ribs when once completed w^ere amplv strong 
enough to serve as a centering for the vaults. Thus 

* I have developed this point in a monograph on 
Con, St r n ction of Lorn ha rd a n d Goth ic Va uli.s. New Haven • 
\ale University Pre^s; and Oxford : Henrv Frowde, 1911 .* 
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the latter were erected almost without the use of a 
temporary wooden substructure. 

In Lombardy, rib-vaults were never used except 
over spaces of large dimension, where domed groin- 
vaults could not be erected without the use of an 
unduly heavy centering. The desire to economise 
centering was the sole reason the rib-vault was 
invented in Italy, and the sole reason it was em- 
ployed during the eleventh and tweKth centuries. 

Before the introduction of the rib- vault, the 
French builders had never erected vaults without 
a full centering in wood. Not one of the various 
devices known to Roman and Byzantine builders 
to compass this end survived north of the Alps. 
About the year 1100, however, whether urged 
by a special scarcity of wood or by a general desire 
for economy, the French builders began to imitate 


Itahan methods of construction. The domed groin- 
vault and the rib-vault both appear in their 
edifices. The former, successful in Italy when 
constructed of brick, did not adapt itself well to 
stone, the material almost exclusively used in 
France. It was hence abandoned in favour of the 
rib- vault, which, after a long period of experiments, 
was developed and perfected with results which are 
familiar to all. Throughout the Gothic period, 
however, the rib-vault continued to be erected 
without other centering in wood than a light 
support for the ribs and a cerce for the uppermost 
courses. It was invented in Lombardy as a device 
to economise centering, and it was thence borrowed 
by the French and developed into the manifold 
forms it assumed during the transition period, 
always with the same end in view. 



.JM ( Si Kggimann, Pans. 


S.unt-Mil'hkl, Pavia: West Fkont. 
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9 Conduit Stbeet» London, W,, June 1913 . 

CHRONICLE. 

The Annual Elections. 

At the Business General Meeting held on Alon- 
day, 9th June, the Officers, Council, and Standing 
Committees for the Session 1913—14 were declared 
duly elected in accordance with the Scrutineers’ 
Keports as follows : — 

THE COUNCIL. 

Pkesidext. — Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. 

Vice-Presidents. — Alfred William Stephens Cross, 
M.A. Cantab. : George Hubbard, F.S.A. ; Henry Vaughan 
Lanchester ; Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 

Past Presidents. — Thomas Edward Collcutt ; Leonard 
Stokes. 

Hon. Secret arv. — E. Guy Hawber. 

Members of Council. — H arry Perc\" Adams ; Walter 
Cave ; Thomas Edwin Cooper ; H. P. Burke Downing ; 
William Adam Forsyth ; Henry Thomas Hare ; Gerald 
Callcott Horsley ; Arthur Keen ; Charles Stanley Peach ; 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A. ; Charles Henry Bourne Quennell : 
Ed^ln Alfred Rickards ; Herbert Duncan Searles-AV ood ; 
Walter John Tapper : Septimus Warwick ; William Henry 
White : Edmund Wimperis : William Woodward. 

Associate -Members of Council. — R obert Atkinson : 
George Leonard Elkington ; Kensington Gammell ; 
Sidney Kyffin Greenslade ; Edwin Gunn ; Edwin Stanley 
Hall, M.A. Oxon. 

Representatives of Allied Societies. — John Brooke 
(Manchester Society of Architects) : George Hastwell 
(ilrayson, M.A. Cantab. (Liverpool Architectural Society) ; 
Arthur Henry Hind (Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects) ; William Milburn (Northern Architectural 
Association) ; Albert Edward Murray (Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland) : George Herbert Oat ley 
(Bristol Society of Architects) ; Alexander Nisbet Pater- 
son, M.A., A.R.S.A. (Glasgow Institute of Architects) : 
Ernest Richard Eckett Sutton (Nottingham Architectural 
Society) : Adam Francis Watson (Sheffield Society of 
Architects). 

Representative of the Architectural Association. 
William Curtis Green. 

THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Art . — Ftllows : Edward Guv' Dawber : William Adam 
Forsyth: John Alfred Gotch, F.S.A.; Henry Thomas 
Hare ; Cierald Callcott Horsley ; Henry \ aughan Lan- 
chester : William Richard Lcthaby ; Halsey Ralph 
Ricardo ; Henry Heathcote Statham ; W^alter John 
Tapper.— A : Robert Atkinson : Matthew James 
Dawson: Sidney Kyffin ( ireeii'^lade : Alfred Wyatt 
Papworth : Philip Webb : Arthur Needham \Vilson. 

Literature. — FfUoir ^: h>avid Theodore Fyfe : David 
Barclay Niven ; George Halford Fellowes Prynne : Harry 


Sirr ; Richard Phene Spiers, F.S.A. : Charles SjHney 
Spooner ; Charles Harrison Townsend ; Francis W^iUiam 
Troup ; Edward Prioleau W^arren, F.S.A. : Paul W’^ater- 
house, M.A. Oxon . — Associates : Martin Shaw Briggs ; 
W^alter Millard ; W^illiam Godfrey Newton, M.A. Oxon. ; 
Horatio Porter, M.A. Cantab. ; Charles Edward Sayer : 
Whlliam Henry W^ard, M.A. Cantab. 

Practice. — Fellows : Max Clarke ; Herbert Osborn 
Cress well ; Matt. Garbutt : Edward Greenop : George 
Hubbard, F.S.A. ; Sydney Perks, F.S.A. ; Herbert 
Duncan SearlesAVood : Alfred Saxon Snell : W’^illiam 
Henry Wdiite ; William W^oodward. — Associates : Horace 
WAlIiam Cubitt ; Percival Maurice Fraser ; Kensington 
Gammell ; Edwin Gunn ; Charles Edward Hutchinson : 
Herbert Shepherd. 

Science. — Fellows : Alfred Conder : W^illiam Edward 
Vernon Crompton ; Bernard Dicksee : Frederic Richard 
Farrow : Ernest Flint ; George Hornblowcr ; Alan 
Edward Munby, ^I.A. Cantab. ; Charles Stanley Peach ; 
Ravenscroft Elsey Smith : Robert W^atson. — Associates : 
Robert John Angel, M.Inst.C.E. ; William Robert Davidge, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. ; Ceorge Leonard Elkington ; Charles 
John Marshall ; Digby Lewis Solomon, B.Sc. ; Ernest 
Alexander Young. 

Auditors. — John Hudson ; William Henry Burt, 

The Scrutineers’ Reports, giving details of the 
voting, form part of the Minutes, pp. 375, 376. 


The Annual Dinner. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute took 
place at the Whitehall Rooms. Hotel Metropole, 
on Wednesday, 4th June, the President, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., presiding. Covers 
were laid for 165 guests, but Lord Milner, who had 
intended to be present and to respond to the toast 
of The Houses of Parliament," was unavoid- 
ably prevented at the last moment, and the task 
of responding to the toast was kindly undertaken 
by Lord Saye and Sele. At the high table on 
the President s right were the Lord Mayor, Lord 
Saye and Sele, Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., K.C. V.O., 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, Sir 
T. G. Jackson, Bart., R.A,, Dr. Donaldson, Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, Sir A. 
Selby-Bigge, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Education, Sir Thomas Brock, K.C.B., 
R.A., Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., Sir Alfred East, 
A.R.A., President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Sir Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., Rector of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, Sir 
AV. Goscombe John, R.A., Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
Past President R.I.B.A., and Mr. Sheriff Bower. 
On the President's left were Sir Rickman God lee, 
Bart., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., President of the 
Royal Society. Sir Wm. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., 
Mr. Lionel Earle, C.B., Secretary of H.M. Office of 
Works, Sir Frank Short, R.A., President of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers, Sir George 
Framptou. R.A., 3Ir. A. S. Cope. R.A.. Sir Ernest 
George, A.R.A., Past President R.I.B.A., 3Ir. 
Basil Champneys, 3Ir, R. Elliott Cooper, President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 3Ir. Alder- 

4 E 
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man and Sherifi Cooper, Mr. \V. E. Woolley, 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and Mr. 
Ernest J. Brown, President of the Institute of 
Builders. Presiding at the six lower tables were 
the Vice-Presidents, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.E.A., 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, and 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. ; and Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch. E.S.A., and Mr. James S. Gibson. The 
following is an alphabetical list of those present ; — 

^Ir. Maurice B. Adams [F.] ; Mr. Percy Adams [F.] ; 
Mr. P. T. Adams [A.] ; Dr. H. K. Anderson, Master of 
Caius Colle^a', Cambridge ; Mr. T. M. E. Armstrong ; 
]Mr. R. Frank Atkinson [F.] ; ilr. Francis Plews Bacon, 
Master of the Vintners’ Company ; Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Bart., K.C.V.O. ; Mr. Mark Barr ; Mr. Ernest R. Barrow 
[F.] ; Mr. \V. C. Beetles ; Mr. Arthur Bentley [Licentiate] ; 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President ; Mr. Sherifi 
Bower : Mr. C. W. Bowles [Licentiate] ; Sir Thomas 
Brock, K.C.B., R.A. ; Mr. Ernest Brown, President of the 
Institute of Builders ; Mr. .T. Annan Bryce, M.P. ; Mr. 
Edgar Bundy ; Dr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. [F,] ; Sir 
David Burnett, the Lord flavor ; Sir Edward Busk : 
Mr. Joseph Causton, Master of the Skinner.s’ Company ; 
Mr. E. K. C'hamhers, C.B. ; Mr. F. Dare Clapham [F.] ; 
Mr. Basil Champneys ; Mr. Max Clarke [F.] ; Mr. Felix 
Clay [Licentiate] ; Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt [F,] ; Mr. 
W. R. Colton, A. R.A. : Mr. Alfred Fonder [F.] ; Mr. 
Alderman and Sherilf Cooiier ; Mr. R. Elliott Cooper ; 
Mr. T. Edwin Cooper [F.] ; Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A. [/Ion. A.] ; 
Mr. Alfred \V. S. Cro^s [F.], Vice-P/'esident R.I.B.A. ; Mr. 
W. R. Davidge [A.]; Mr. E. Cuv Dawber [F.], t'frc- 
President R.I.B.A. ; Mr. C. J. Dawson [F.] ; Mr. Walter 
Dewer^ [Licentiate] ; Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. [Hon. A.] ; 
Colonel Cr. A. H. Dickson, M.V.O. : Rev. S. A. Donaldson, 
D.D. : Mr. Lionel Earle, C.B. : Sir Alfred East, A. R.A. 
[Hon. A.] ; Mr. V. A. Edlin [iFirentiate] ; Mr. H. England ; 
Mr. J. A. EAielby ; Mr. Frank Fox [A.] ; Sir Ceorge 
Frampton, R.A. [Hon. A.J : Mr. P. M. Fraser [d.] ; Mr. 
Patrick Gardiner : Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B. ; Sir 
Ernest George, A. R.A. [F.J ; Mr. James S. Gibson [F.] : 
Mr. Herbert (blb(\v; Sir Rickman Codlee, Bart.; Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. [F.] ; Mr. W. Curtis Green [F.], 
President of the Architectural A^sociati<jn : IVIr. Edward 
Greenop [F.] ; Mr. Alderman Grigg ; Mr. L. Rome 
Guthrie [A.] ; Mr. Stanley Hall [A.J : Mr. E. Haslehurst ; 
Mr. J. C. Haiiscm, Master of the Ironmongers’ Company ; 
Mr. Ewen Harper [F.] : Mr. lieorge Hornblower [F.^j ; 
Mr. Gerald (J. Horsley [F, ] ; Mr. CJeorge Hubbard, F.S.A. 
[FJ : Dr. W. L. Hubbard ; yir. John Hudsf)n [F.] : Mr. 

A. Edward Hughes [F.J : Mr. Hughes : Sir T. Ck Jackson, 

B. yt., R.A. : Mr. Cecil F. J. Jennings : Mr. J. J. Joass 
[F.] : Sir W. Goscombe John. R.A. [Hon. A.] : Sir Alfred 
Keogh. Iv.(\B. : Mr. Sydney I). Kitsoii [F.] ; Mr. AValter 
Lawrence, jim.. President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association; Jfr. Percy W. J.ovell [A.!: Mr. Edwin 
L. Lutyens. A.R.A. [F.J ; Mr, .f. Y. W. MacAlister, F.S.A. ; 
Mr. Ellis Mar.Aand ; Mr. A. W. .Martvn ; Mr. H. E. 
3[athe\v^ [F.] ; Mr. J. Douglass Mathew.-^ [t\] ; Professor 
Gerahl Moira [H.A.]: Mr. Alfred Aylett Moore; :Mr. 
Albert IV. Moure [F.\ ; Mr. Cieorge H.^ Morice, Master of 
the <;roc(‘rC Company: Mr. Spenc(T W. Morris, Master 
of the CarpenterC ('ompany ; Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] ; 
Mr. J. Munro ; Mr. Albert E. Murray [F.]. R.H.A., Pn*sident 
id the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland ; Mr. 
G. P. NaAi : Mr. Ernc'^t Newton, A.R.A. [F. j ; Mr. H. A. 
Newton : Mr. W. G. Newton [A.] ; Vlr. J, (’oubon Nicol 
[A.] ; Mr. Harold Oakley [Licentintf'] ; Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach [F.J : Mr. Sydney Perk^^. F.S.A. [F.] ; Mr. S. 
Perkins Pick [F.] ; Professor Beresford Pite [F.J ; Mr. 
F. W. Pom(*roy. A.R.A. [Hon. A.] : Mr. E. Turner Vo\vA\ 
[F.J : Mr. J. J. Redding ; Sir IVm. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 


[Hon. A.] ; Mr. E. A. Rickards [F.] ; Mr. W. E. Riley [F.] ; 
Lord Saye and Sele : Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, K.C.B. ; 
Mr. Evehm Shaw* ; Mr. Herbert Shepherd [A.] ; Sir F. 
Short, R.A. ; Mr. Samuel G. vShort [Licentiate] ; iVIr. John 
W. Simpson [F.] ; Mr. John Slater [F.] ; Mr. F. Danby 
Smith [A.] ; Mr. Lewis Solomon [F.] ; Mr. G. Gordon 
Stanham ; ]Mr. C. A, L. Sutton [A.] ; Mr. Ernest R. 
Sutton [F.], President of the Notts Society of Architects ; 
Mr. Arthur Sykes [F.] ; Mr. Augustus W. Tanner [A.] ; Mr. 
Walter J. Tapper [F.] ; Mr. Wm. H, Thomas ; Mr. Percy 
B. Tubbs [F.], President of the Society of Architects ; 
Mr. F. G. Waddell -Dudle}’ ; Colonel Warden ; Mr. Edward 
Warren, F.S.A. [F.] ; ^Ir. Hugh Watkins ; Mr. W. Henry 
White [F.] ; Mr. Herbert Wigglesworth [F.] ; Mr. H. W. 
Wills [F.] ; Mr. Cyril AYintle, Master of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company ; Mr. F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. ; Mr. 
Chas. Woodward [A.] ; Mr. Frank Woodward ; Mr. Wm. 
Woodward [F.] ; Mr. W. Edward Woolley ; Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury, Secretary of the Architectural Association ; Mr. 
E. A. Young [A.] ; Mr. R. M. Young [F.] ; JMr. Ian 
MacAlister, Secretary, and other members of the staff. 

The usual loyal toasts, proposed by the President, 
were enthusiastically honoured. 

>Ir. J. S. Gibson [F.] proposed ‘‘The Houses of 
Parliament.” He said it was peculiarly fitting that 
architects should drink most heartily to this toast. In 
the first place, they all admired and appreciated the 
buildings in which Parliament carried on its great work. 
In the second place, there was something of an analogy 
between the profession of architecture and the pro- 
fession (if he might call it so) of government. Good 
government, stable government, the making of laws 
which were to stand for all time, must be founded on 
a sure foundation of equity, as was only paralleled 
by the sure foundation on wdiich any great work of 
architecture w’as to be built. Again, they found that 
the work of politicians necessitated that equality of 
treatment of all the individuals who made up the 
nation — that impartiality w'hich was necessary to do 
justice all round. They found also the necessity of 
utility in the w ork of politicians no less than in the work 
of architects. They found, probably, the politician of 
to-day very much hampered and harassed by the 
thousand-and-one necessities and claims of modern life ; 
and these the politician had to reconcile as best he 
could, and frame laws which would be equitable to all. 
The architect had also to deal w ith the requirements ot 
the multitudinous bodies dealing more or less with 
building — he would not say w ith architecture — and he 
had to reconcile these with the many and varied and 
difficult matters which were brought before him by his 
clients ; and in reconciling these he had to give evidence 
of a skill and manipulation, of fitting one thing in with 
another, which was sometimes paralleled by the modern 
politician. Then in the fact that architecture con- 
tributed in some small way to the adornment and 
amenities of life by making our cities more beautiful, 
and by making the homes ot the people comfortable and 
more attractive — so also the work of the politician had 
for its aim and object the advancement of the human 
race. In coupling with the toast the name of Lord 
Saye and Sele, he hoped to hear from the responder 
some words, not as a professional politician, but as an 
amateur critic of architecture, in which he had probably 
displayed as keen and lively an interest as in the w^ork 
done on the Embankment. 

Lord Saye and Sele, responding in a humorous 
speech, reminded the company that Lord Milner was 

billed ” to respond for this toast, and that he (the 
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speaker) was only called in at the last moment as a sort 
of “ locum tenens.” Under these circumstances, al- 
though he took the greatest interest in architecture, at 
this short notice he must decline the invitation of the 
last speaker, and would refrain from inflicting upon 
them anything in the nature of an architectural speech. 
Perhaps it was a little brutal to ask a member of the 
House of Lords to respond for the House of Commons. 
He did not wish the latter august assembly any harm, 
but at the same time if a bargee cruising do^\Ti the 
Thames could stop by the Terrace of the House of 
Commons and take all the members away for a year’s 
holiday he did not think any harm would be done, and 
in saying that he thought he had responded for the 
House of Commons. As regards the House of Lords, 
there must be some good in that body, for a great poet 
once wanted to describe Mr. Roosevelt, and amongst 
the attributes with which he wished to endow him he 
referred to those of two noble Lords as follows : — 

“ A touch of Lord Cromer, but only a touch ; 

A touch of Lord Curzoii, but not very much : 

A mixture of Bismarck and Emperor AVill, 

Of Nelson, Napoleon, and Buffalo Bill " ' 

The Pkesident, proposing the toast of '' The Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Corporation of the City of 
London,” said that this was a toast which was alway^s 
received with enthusiasm in gatherings of that sort, and 
the reason was that we regard our Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation, not merely with esteem, but with feelings 
of affection. He could no more imagine London going 
on without the Lord Mayor and the Corporation than he 
could imagine London going on without the Bank of 
England. But when we considered the age of these 
institutions, compared with the Lord Mayor the Bank 
was but a thing of yesterday. He had recently looked 
hito this matter of the institution of the Lord Mayor, 
and found that in the twelfth century the citizens ot 
London set up a Lord flavor of their own, but unfor- 
tunately for them they lived in the reign of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, and he on his return from Palestine, 
stamped on what they had done, and that was the 
end of their efforts for a time. But fifteen years after 
— in the year 1215, when Magna Chart a was estab- 
lished — -the citizens of London established their right 
to their Mayor, and the courage and independence which 
they showed then had been the keynote of the history 
of the Empire and of the Corporation of London ever 
since. It was sometimes said that these great institu- 
tions were a sort of close affair, but that was miles off 
the mark, tor the office of Lord Mayor was one of the 
most democratic in the world because it was reached 
by means of a progressive series of elections ; and if 
they looked back on the history of the past they would 
lind that a spirit of independence always actuate them. 
In the eighteenth century, for example, when the great 
Lord Chatham was ejected unscrupulously from office, 
the City replied by conferring on him the freedom of 
the City. A tew years after, when John W ilkes was 
activ^e, and a systematic prosecution was organised 
against him, he was made Sheriff of London ; and 
those of them who had enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Mansion House would recollect that tine gold cup, the 
Oliver Cup, which commemorated a very spirited re- 
sistance on the part of the City authorities to the 
aggression of the House of Commons. He had referred 
to the hospitality of the City of London, but there was 
another form of hospitality, on a finer scale — ^namely, 
the hospitality dispensed by the work of the Lord 


Mayor and the Corporation in public life. On all 
great occasions of sorrow and rejoicing, on all great 
national questions and movements of the day, they 
looked to the Lord Mayor to help them, and the hos- 
pitality of the Mansion House was never denied to any 
worthy cause. He thought that that hospitality— 
the permission which was given by the Lord Mayor "for 
the use of the Mansion House on these great occasions — 
was symbolical of the relation of the Lord Mayor, not 
only to the citizens of London, but to the wider circle of 
his fellow-countrymen. The Institute was also fortunate 
in having as guests some of the representatives of the 
great City Companies so intimately connected with the 
Corporation of London. Here, again, they had the 
same sagacious application of a great tradition to 
modern conditions. These City Companies, started 
originally to protect and develop specific industries, 
had advanced far beyond ‘that point : they employed 
their resources for all worthy charities and educational 
causes, and this, he thought, was the source of their 
permanent vitality, of the high place they occupied in 
the esteem not only of Londoners but of all thoughtful 
men who studied the facts of the case. He had the 
jjleasure of coupling Aiith the toast the name of the 
Lord Mayor himself, and as all of them were acquainted 
with the admirable qualities of the Lord Mayor and 
the efficient way in which he discharged the duties 
of his office, he (the speaker) need make no attempt to 
paint the lily. He had had the jileasure of being present 
at meetings when Sir David Burnett presided, and had 
observed that he always showed great sagacity and 
shrewdness and had an extraordinary knack of hitting 
the nail on the head. The efforts 'he had made to 
preserve to the citizens of London the Crystal Palace 
was one instance amongst many of the single-minded 
and highly disinterested sense of duty which inspired 
the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs and the Corporation of 
London in the discharge of the duties of their high office. 
He therefore had much pleasure in proposing the toast, 
coupled with the name ot Sir David Burnett. 

The Lord Mayor, in responding, said that the 
President had very justly said that the Corporation 
which lie (the speaker) had the honour to represent was 
a very ancient body, perhaps the most ancient in the 
kingdom — the mother of corporations, ^\ith old tradi- 
tions which were preserved to this day. and w ith quaint 
ceremonies which did not in any way detract from the 
efficient discharge of their work as a municipal authority. 
The President had rightly observed that the Corpora- 
tion of London was the most democratic municipal 
institution in the Empire. The members were elected 
annually, and he and all other Lord Mayors before 
reaching the position which he occupied that evening, 
had to tight many conte.sted elections as Common 
Councillor, as Alderman, and as Sheriff. The municipal 
work of the Corporation was exceedingly well and 
efficiently performed, and he was glad to be able to 
testify that that quality was by no means limited to the 
City of London, for municipal work throughout the 
country at the present time was most ably performed. 
Wherever one went in any part of the kingdom one 
found that the municipal authorities were doing all in 
their pow er to improve their cities and towms. Slums 
w ere disappearing, and w ere being replaced by healthy 
dwellings and broad streets ; old thoroughfares were 
being improved and buildings were being erected, 
healthy, convenient, and beautiful to the eye’ And the 
City of London, he was glad to recognise, ow ed much to 
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the architects, not only because they had beautified our 
streets and public buildings, but also because of the 
utilitarian part of their work. By their ability and skill 
in economising space and providing convenient arrange- 
ments. they had largely increased the rateable value of 
property ; and he could say, for the encouragement of 
his architect friends, that there was no question that 
there would be great scope for the architect in the future 
because of the way he added to the welfare of the 
] people by beautifying their to^\^ls and residences. The 
President had very kindly made some personal references 
to him (the speaker). He could only say that he realised 
to the fullest extent, and intended to maintain to the 
utmost of his ability, the dignity and traditions of his 
office, and he should utilise to the utmost the many oppor- 
tunities which that office afforded for useful public work. 
The President had also referred to the Mansion House as 
being the home of charity, philanthropy, education, 
and other works for the betterment of the people; and as 
there were so many Masters of Livery Companies present 
that evening, he should like to say that it was one of the 
greatest comforts to a Lord ^layor to know that in times 
of urgency, and when the need and the cause were 
great, he could always rely on the support and help of 
the Livery Companies. The President had also referred 
to the Crystal Palace. Now architects, of all people in 
the world, were the men to realise the importance 
of open spaces for a city like London, He was 
old enough to remember the time when one could 
take a radius of three miles from the Bank of England or 
Charing Cross and get comparative country. That 
radius had been extended and enlarged to eight miles 
— and who could speak of the future ? And who could 
speak of what our predecessors had done for us — Hyde 
Park, Epping Forest. Burnham Beeches, Tooting Bee 
Common, and so on, all preserved for the people ? 
That was a debt we owed to our predecessors, and the 
only way we could repay that debt was by having a like 
regard for the future. It would be a lasting reproach to 
the men of to-day if they allowed the Crystal Palace site 
to be covered by miserable small dwellings. The 
magnificent ])ark of over 200 acres, every day becoming 
closer to London, and with a Tube which, he could state 
on good authority, would be extended to the Crystal 
Palace in the near future, would be of enormous advan- 
tage to the poorer classes of the people. He felt con- 
fident that the Crystal i^alace with the aid of friends 
would be preserved for the use of the people for all time. 

The Rev. vS. A. Donaldson, D.D., Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, then proposed the 
toast of “ Architecture and the Sister Arts.*’ He said 
it was with no small feelings of trepidation that he rose 
in response to the President s commands to propose 
what he might suppose, notwithstanding what had 
already l)een said, was the toast of the evening. He 
could wish that some one else had undertaken that 
duty, but he felt bound when asked to say Yes,” 
and for many reasons which he hoped would be in- 
dicated liefore he sat down he had great pleasure in 
doing so. He was asked to propose the toast of “ Archi- 
tecture and the SLter Arts — a tolerablv wide range 
to cover. What was architecture ? If they went 
back only as far as Plato and Aristotle they found 
that architecture w’as the Queen of Arts, the mistress 
of the arts — he supposed they must not say the master 
art — because the other arts could not do without her. 
He would take another definition of arc-hit c*cture : pos- 
sibly some of them remembered a very remarkable 


address given by William Morris more than thirty years 
ago on “ The Prospects of Architecture in Civilisation.” 
In that lecture Morris defined architecture as “ the 
art of building nobly and ornamentally.” Again, 
Morris defined it as the union of the arts, mutually 
helpful and harmoniously subordinate one to another,” 
and he w ent on to say : “ The practice of this art is 
one of the most important things which man can turn 
his hand to." Or let him take another definition, given 
by Sir Sidney Colvin, viz.That architecture is a shaping 
art, the function of which was to express and arouse 
emotions by the combination of order and decorative 
mass. It w as obvious that architecture w as one of the 
most important arts that one could possibly have to do 
with. They would remember that beautiful song of 
Goethe’s which Carlyle translated, and which Froude 
told us that he carried about w ith him to the end of his 
life. The song w as in these w ords as translated : — 

The mason’s ways are a type of existence, and 
his persistence 

Is as the days are of men in this world. 

The future hides in it gladness and sorrow. 

We press still thorough, 

Naught that abides in it daunting us, onward. 

Here eyes do regard you in Eternity’s stillness ; 

Here is all fullness, 

Ye brave, to reward you : 

AVork and despair not. 

That, he thought, w'as the motto of all true workers, 
and that was the motto which he ventured to suggest 
to those who had that great work in hand in build- 
ing the new' Delhi. He had also to propose the sister 
arts. MTiat were they ? Might he venture to include 
not only the obvious, painting and sculpture, but also 
poetry and music ? Did not architecture combine in it 
music and poetry ? When we look at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, did we not feel it, and, if he might say so, when 
we were in the presence of the magnificent Taj Mahal 
was it not the same ? (“ Xo.") He was sorry he had 

to differ from the gentlemen who said no. He should 
have thought the order and harmony of those buildings 
suggested music and jioetry. At all events, he should 
like to include poetry and music as well as sculpture 
and painting amongst the sister arts which we had to 
commemorate now\ From any point of view' we could 
not exaggerate the importance of the art of architec- 
ture, and at Cambridge they recognised that when they 
elected as their Slade Professor of Fine Arts an Archi- 
tect, viz. Mr. Edward Prior, who was devoting himself 
heart and soul to the establisliment of their newest 
study, the science and art of architecture. Mr. Prior 
was throw ing himself with enthusiasm into this W'ork, 
and in the course of his inaugural lecture the term 
before last he said : — 

To sum up ; Our sciiool of architectural studies proposes 
the broadest elementary teaching To this end it must 
sincerely specialise in the direction of a working theory. It 
should teacli artistic skill from the very out-set by setting the 
student to draw and model and see others drawing and 
modelUng, It should keep to the chief materials of con- 
structive art, such as are of practical use to-day and such as 
the student can see in use in Cambridge. It should teach 
historical art — not at large, but with strict reference to the 
creative periods, and wuth strict reference to the structural 
in\entiou out of which the artistic creations grew. 

Those were the lines on w hich Mr. Prior w as founding 
the new' School of Architecture, and he ventured to 
thmk that they w ere broad enough, liberal enough, and 
wise enough to satisfy even the most stringent critics 
amongst architects. They ventured to think at Cam- 
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bridge that the student there could study many differ- 
ent styles of architecture on the spot : some he might 
disapprove of. in others he might find much to please him. 
But, besides that, they hoped that this new school was 
going to make itself felt even in the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and it was a great joy to him to re- 
ceive these words from a prominent member of the Insti- 
tute : “ ^^’'e all look to the time when the Cambridge 
School of Architecture will become one of the most im- 
portant in the country.’’ They were grateful for those 
words, and at Cambridge they liked to think so too. 
Last Saturday the Senate decided that a site should be 
assigned for the new School of Architecture, and that 
was the first step, and from that step they could go 
forward with high ideals. Their scheme of instruction 
aimed high, and it was intended that the opportunities 
offered at Cambridge should l)e very thorough and very 
varied for the training of young men. He should like 
to give them a brief sketch of what their schedule of 
study was. It was drawn up very largely by a member 
of the Institute to whom the Senate owed a very deep 
debt of gratitude indeed, for he could not say what 
they would have done without the help of Professor 
Beresford Pite. Well, this was the schedule for the 
examination in architectural studies. There were 
two parts. Part I. consists (ghdng only the head- 
ings) of Practical Mechanics, Elementary Mechanics, 
Strength of Materials, Construction and Elementary 
Design, and Architectural Drawing and Surveying. 
Part 11. consists of Outlines of the General History of 
Art, including Architecture ; Classical Architecture and 
the Allied Arts ; Mediaeval Architecture and the Allied 
Arts ; Oriental Architecture and the Allied Arts ; Re- 
naissance and Modern Architecture, ending up with the 
Theory of Art in Relation to Architecture. That was 
the Schedule, and before a man could enter he was 
supposed to have taken honours in the Mathematical 
or Applied Mechanics or History Tripos. Then the idea 
was that a student should go up to London for two 
years and then back to Cambridge for a time, and it 
was hoped eventually to establish a Dijfioma in Archi- 
tecture: but nothing was settled about that yet. 
They were not going to be satisfied with less than the 
ideal of William Morris ; they wished to foster the 
Mechanical, the Intelligent, and the Imaginative sides 
of men, as Morris desiderated so earnestly. They wished 
their men to be not only artists but artisans, not only 
artisans but artists ; and with that object in view they 
hoped that they might, with the kind help of the 
R.I.B.A., put their school on a satisfactory basis. Of 
course they wanted money. The City had been extra- 
ordinarily good already to theUniversityof Cambridge: 
the Drapers’, the Goldsmiths’ and other Companies had 
been most kind and helpful. There must be many of 
those present w ho were actively interested in architec- 
ture, and if they felt inclined to help in fostering this 
study at Cambridge their assistance would be heartily 
w^elcomed. Architecture was nothing if it lost the 
religious side, and with that in view^ he should like to 
read part of a poem called A Dedication, by Rud- 
yard Kipling : — 

If there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it, Master mine : 

Where I have failed to meet Tliy thought 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 

Who lest all thought of Eden fade 

Bring’st Eden to the craftsman s brain, 

Godlike to muse o’er his own trade, 

And manlike stand with God again. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy worth — 

It is enough that through Thv grace 
1 saw naught common on Thy earth. 

With the toast he wished to couple the name of one. 
Sir William Richmond, than whom he could conceive 
of nobody more fitted to answ’er to it, the name of one 
wLo w'as famous both for his father’s sake and for his 
ow n, of one whom he himself held in especial admira- 
tion and re?pect on account of the magnificent portrait 
which hung in Trinity College Hall of his Master, 
Brooke Foss West cot t. Bishop of Durham. And, of 
course, they all knew' how' Sir William had devoted his 
energies, his talents, and zeal to bringing together the 
arts of painting and architecture in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
He had great pleasure in proposing the toast of “Archi- 
tecture and the Sister Arts,” coupled with the name of 
Sir William Richmond. 

Sir WiLLLiM Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. [Hon. A.], in 
reply said that if it w as difficult for the previous speaker 
to propose the toast, it was still more difficult for him 
to respond. First of all, what the previous speaker 
said was quite indisputable : Architecture was the 
mistress art. Firet surely there came the cave, then 
there came a little prehistoric gentleman w ho scratched 
a relief upon the walls of the cave, and afterwards a 
little painter came with his box of colours and coloured 
the design. Therefore the sequence surely was per- 
fectly just : Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 
Xow^ they had to commemorate, chiefly, but not 
entirely, the efforts which English architects had made 
from generation to generation, not only in this vast 
city, but over the w hole of England, and they had to 
take cognisance of their numerous difficulties, the 
numerous pitfalls into which they might fall. But 
there had been one pitfall into which as yet they had 
not fallen, but he saw' it in the future, and that was 
when the noble art of architecture became a subject for 
discussion in journalism. As long as they were able to 
keep clear of that, their souls they might count to be 
their own, but directly that miserable institution the 
penman began to scribble about them they might find 
it very difficult to sleep in their beds pleasantly. But 
he was asked to respond for Sculpture and Painting— 
and, he supposed, the allied arts. He supposed that 
none of the arts had progressed more definitely or more 
clearly in this country in recent years than the art of 
sculpture. It was very greatly to be regretted that 
in the Royal Academy they had not space enough to 
show' that progress year by year as it ought to be 
shown to the public, and he thought that he w'ould 
be voicing the opinion of the distinguished President 
of the Royal Sculpture Society, Sir George Frampton, 
and Sir Thomas Brock and other distinguished 
members of the sculptor's profession, if he expressed 
the hope that before long they should find it possible to 
organise an exhibition, perhaps not yearly, but every 
now' and then, of the sculpture which England produces 
and could produce. Ot painting it was difficult for 
him to pronounce an opinion : many distinguished 
painters were present that evening who were also Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
he could not but think that the art of painting, taken 
generally, was not nearly so low down in the mire as it 
w as made out to be by sections of the press. He thought 
that upon the walls of the Royal Academy and else- 
where there was much to be proud of. It might be that 
we w'ere just now' undergoing a period of change : we 
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had not quite passed out of the old, and had not quite 
got into the new. but the Royal Academy was conser- 
vative enough not to jump to the conclusion that the 
old was all bosh and that the new contained the only 
soul to be saved, and that was the force and strength 
of their institution. Perhaps of all other things what 
he desired most was a closer union between the three 
arts, a closer union not only in theory but in practice, 
and he thought that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects had gone a long way to establish that union 
by receiving as its Associates many sculptors and many 
painters. That surely, was a sign that they were going 
to join together and not have separate interests. The 
main interest was the interest ot art, not the interests 
of .societies or sects, and the more in his opinion they 
could coalesce and thrash out amongst themselves the 
enormously difficult pro}>Iems which must always be 
}>resented when the three arts were brought together, 
the greater chance there would be of a consolidated 
union of the three arts, wffiich w^ould be of enormous 
benefit to the country. They had all observed — 
probably many ot them had read — a recent little war- 
fare that had taken place between the penmen and the 
brushmen in the columns of the 3Iorning Post. In his 
opinion, not because he w as a brushman, because he w^as 
a little bit of a penman too, but in his opinion the 
brushmen had knocked the penmen into a cocked hat : 
they had exposed their prejudices and also — not in one 
instance onlv— their wilful inaccuracv. In the long 
run the architect, be lie builder, as he ought to be, and 
must be, and the sculptor, be he designer or carver, 
and the painter painting upon wails or canvas, w^ould 
arrive w hen the jjenman had got no more to say. He 
thanked them for the kind allusions w'hich had been 
made to him, and for the graceful way in which they 
had listened to him in his effort to respond for the 
three arts. 

The Lord Mayor asked leave to interpolate a toast 
wdiich was not on the programme— viz. the health ot 
their President. ]Mr. Biomfield. The applause he heard 
was tar more eloquent than any speech he could 
make. In fact, a speech was not required, because 
everyone knew' their President s distinguished career 
at Oxford, his able writings upon architecture, and 
the fact that he would sliortly be the recipient of 
His ^lajesty s Gold Medal for the Promotion of Archi- 
tecture. It more were needed, the fact that the Presi- 
dent occupied the premier position in the profe.ssion 
would be sufficient evidence that by his great ability he 
had achieved a position which he w'orthilv fulfilled for 
the benefit ot the profession. They were fully assured 
that Mr, Blomtield's occupancy of the Presidential 
Chair of the Institute was ot the greatest adv^antage to 
the Institute and for the benefit of art in general. On 
liehalf of his fellow guests he should like to say that they 
very much appreciated the hospitality which had been 
shown them by the President, and. far above that, the 
kindly and charming personal character of Mr. Biom- 
tield. They earnestly ho})ed that for many years he 
w'ould be spared to look back upon his occupanev of 
the Presidential Chair as one ot the most pleasurable 
periods of his life, and that he might have good health 
to place his great abilities at the disposal ot the profes- 
sion for their benefit in particular, and also for the 
benefit of the people. 

The toa.st having been received with musical honours. 

The President, in reply, ^aid that this was entirely 
an extra turn and had taken him completely unawares. 
He thought he had done his little part and might enjoy 


himself for the rest of the evening. But he could say 
that the very kind words of the Lord Mayor gave him 
the greatest pleasure : it was a compliment he did not 
in the least expect. He thought it spoke volumes for 
the organising power of members of the Institute that 
although wffien they began to sing “ For he’s a jolly 
good fellow’ ” they began in fifteen different keys, 
they ail got together before they knew W'here they 
were, and continued w ith a most harmonious result ! 
The Lord flavor was good enough to express many 
kind remarks, and the comx^anyhad been good enough 
to reciprocate them. The position he (the speaker) oc- 
cupied was one of the greatest distinctions an architect 
could hope to occupy. The post was in the nature of a 
trusteeship, and they had in the Institute a great many 
extremely difficult problems to handle, but he w'as glad 
to say that in handling these problems he had the ad- 
vantage ot Avorking with an extraordinarily industrious 
and capable Council, The kind of w'ork a man did 
sometimes depended on the men he worked with, and 
he (the speaker) Avas very fortunate. The Lord Mayor 
had touched the right note : AA’hat they Avere there to 
do — he (the President), in his ephemeral capacity, the 
Council in theirs, the Institute in its position of trustees 
for the future — Avas to promote the great art of archi- 
tecture, AA’hich they protected and hoped to influence. 
And on that note he left it, except to thank them 
heartily and sincerely for the Avelcome they had given 
him. It Avas a great pleasure to knoAv that he had 
their support and sjmipathy in the enterprises they had 
in hand. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A, [F.], in proposing the last 
toast, that of Our Guests.’' said he had to couple 
with it the name of that distinguished scientist. Sir 
A. Geikie, President of the Royal Society. There 
AA'as one claim Avhich he could mafc for any architect 
Avorthy of the name— a claim Avhich he was sure no 
one there AAOuld care to repudiate. Give them a 
piece of stone of reasonable antiquity — say not more 
than 900 years old — on Avhich the hand of man had 
set a character, either by mouldings or carvings, and 
they AA’ould be able to tell the date wdthin a few' 
years. He challenged any architect there to rise 
and repudiate that claim. And if they were asked 
they could tell in a few terse Avoids the history of those 
Avho saAV the stone AA'rought, the dress they w'ore, the 
Avay they talked, the Avay they made love and per- 
formed the other duties of life. But Sir A. Geikie 
could do far more than this : he could see further into 
a stone As all than any architect. He could resoh e that 
stone into its component parts ; his eye could pierce 
the mud w’hose infinitesimal particles gradually 
hardened into that stone, of Avhose history the architect 
could liut read the last few' chapters. The architect’s 
archaeological lore sank into insignificance before the 
marvellous insight of the geologist. It was to this 
magician that he asked them to drink, and to their other 
guests, men who walked on the highest altitudes of the 
numerous interests which compose human life — art, 
science, literature, commerce, and CAcn that activity 
which more and more increased the happiness of the 
public — viz. local government. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of 
the Royal Society, in reply said he had to thank them 
for himself and on the part of his fellow-guests for their 
hospitality and for the very pleasant evening w'hich 
had been afforded them. He did not pretend to see an 
inch further into a stone Avail than anyone else, but no 
one could walk along the streets of London now without 
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seeing a great many stones in walls, houses, and shops 
that he could not have seen thirty or forty years ago. 
He did not know any towTi or city which had made 
more extraordinary advance in its architecture within 
his own recollection, and that recollection went back 
to between sixty and seventy years. Slums had been 
cleared away, and, though some picturesque places had 
been regretfully removed, there could be no doubt 
whatever that the streets of London, thanks to the 
genius of our architects, had been enormously im- 
proved. There had been a remarkable use of orna- 
mental stone in the exterior of our buildings, and this 
was quite novel and modern, and added a great deal 
to the beauty of our streets. He should like to give his 
architectural friends one word of advice as to employ- 
ing any stone for exterior purposes that was full of 
carbonate of lime. They should not use an ordinary 
limestone, and on no account should they use white 
marble. Some years ago he had occasion to investigate 
the behaviour of white marble in towns where there 
was plenty of acid in the rain, and he found that no 
inscription on white marble would be legible for more 
than a century : in many cases it was illegible before 
that. Not only was the inscription effaced, but the 
effect of the acid was to swell the marble, and it 
cracked. People in the eighteenth centur}" built slabs 
of white marble in some hard stone frame that pre- 
vented the marble expanding, but the force of the ex- 
pansion cracked the stone vertically, sometimes hori- 
zontally, and when that happened the rate of demoli- 
tion of the stone was greatly accelerated. “ Ho not 
use white marble in any building which is exposed to 
the acid of London, ' was his advice to them. 

During the evening a programme of music Avas 
excellently rendered bv the Misses George and 
Bartle and Mr. Frank Webster, accompanied at the 
piano by Mr. Wm. Emerson. 

Proposed Architects’ Defence Fund. 

At the Business General Meeting last Monday, 
Mr. Edmund Wimperis [F".], in accordance with 
notice, moved the following resolution : — 

That the Board of Professional Defence be 
instructed forthwith to prepare a detailed Scheme 
for the creation of a Fund for Mutual Aid and 
Advice (Legal) for members of the Institute as 
necessity may arise.” 

^Ir. Wimperis said he hoped the resolution Avould 
commend itself to the feeling of the meeting, and, more 
than that, to the feeling of the whole body of members. 
It might seem to be a little unnecessary for an Institute 
such as theirs, founded in the year 1834, and increasing 
every year in imjxirtance and in its hold on popular 
opinion and popular imagination, to be thinking at this 
late hour about the creation of a body such as he was 
suggesting. In the Charter granted to them in 1837 
the aims of the Institute were briefly described as being 

the advancement of civil architecture and tor this 
purpose various powers Avere given to its Council. But 
it was held at the present da\' that the Charter and the 
powers it conferred did not go so far as to enable the 
Council to spend or to risk the funds of the Institute 
for the })rofessional defence of any member, or to take up 
the cudgels on his behalf if he Avere improperly attacked 
in the course ot liis professional duties, no matter how 


satisfactorily they might be performed, or what principle 
vital to their profession might be concerned. WTiat 
was required, then, was an outside body, a body which 
should operate not by virtue of the Charter of the 
Institute, but which should be so closely allied as to 
have the Institute force, the Institute morale, at its back, 
so as to be able to operate in the future with the best 
advice and consideration that the President and Coun- 
cil and members could give. Such a body aa ould have 
an immense force in the Courts of this country AA'hen 
taking up the cudgels on behalf of a member unfairly 
attacked. Since the notice AA*as given of this resolution 
he had taken the trouble to find out AA'hat other socie- 
ties had done in this Avay. The nearest analogy AAas 
represented by the Medical Defence Union. This 
body, which existed on a voluntary subscription, 
formed an excellent model on AA^iich they could base 
the creation of an agency such as that contemplated. 
If the feeling of members Avas favourable to the pro- 
posal, he AA’Ould suggest that the simplest method of 
giving it shape AA-as to refer the matter to the Board of 
Professional Defence, empoAvering them to take adAuce 
so as to put it on a sound basis, and to report to the 
Council as to the best Avay to adapt the machinery to the 
needs of the profession. This AA^ould give the Institute 
a hold oA^er the profession a\ hich it did not noAv^ possess. 
Men Avho might not be attracted by the feeling that the 
Institute could giAm them anytliing in the Avay of pro- 
fessional status, or aaRo cared little for those other objects 
connected AA’ith the advancement of cndl architecture 
on AA'hich they set value, might be attracted to the In- 
stitute by those closer motives of self-preservation and 
self-interest which, after all, must be in the minds of every 
practising architect. If he might say so, the Board of 
Professional Defence had been one of his disappoint- 
ments in life. He started that body as an Associate 
Member of Council, and it Avas started AAith an object 
Avhich it had taken tiA^e years or more for him to realise 
was not in the power of the Board to secure. The 
limitations AARich the Council saAv fit to impose upon 
the Board's action and authority robbed it of most of 
the pOAA er he had hoped it aa ould possess, and he realised 
that, hoAvever much the Council might be in SAunpathy 
AA'ith any action the Board suggested, the Council Avas 
pOAA^erless to put one foot forAvard for the object they 
were now aiming at. He Avas out that cA^ening to try and 
get the thing done AARich the Institute at present could 
not do, and to get it done in the best possible Avay^ and 
with the least possible delay. The details, he thought, 
might very Avell be left to whatever tribunal they con- 
sidered best to report further to the Council. All he 
asked Avas that the meeting should say — and he 
hoped it Avould be unanimous in saying — that in some 
form the Institute should add this Aveapon to its 
armoiuy. so that in future if one of their members Avas 
grossly and unfairly attacked, the advisory bod>% AARich 
the Institute already had in its Board of Professional 
Defence, should go thi*ough the case and decide that it 
AA'as one in Avhich the Institute could properly take 
action ; then the Institute Avould ha ax means of taking 
action, and be able to go into Court in defence of their 
own brethren. He Avould leave it at that, and he hoped 
others Avould fill in the rude and rough skeleton, and 
that they should see flesh on its bones before Axry long. 

Mr. K. Gammell [A.], in seconding the resolution, 
expressed his regret that it had not been raised before. 
Seeing the length of time that the medical profession, 
Avhicli Avas a much more poAverful and wealthy organisa- 
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tion and profession than their o\vn« had had, he believed, 
two societies for the defence of its members, it was not 
very creditable that the architectural profession should 
have lagged so far behind. They had at any rate made 
a start that evening, and he hoped, as Mr. ^^lmperis 
said, that in a short time they would have an organisa- 
tion of such strength and power that when the defence 
ot a member was undertaken it would, at any rate, 
arrest a tendency on the part of a certain type of client 
to pillory an architect. From his own experience, and 
from careful observation for some considerable time, he 
had come to the conclusion that there was a particular 
type ot client who made a point of victimising archi- 
tects, and especially the younger architect. He thought 
that, granted an organisation such as Mr. Wimperis had 
outlined, that type of case which was too often re- 
ported in the professional Press would, if it did not 
altogether cease, at any rate appear on much rarer 
occasions. Mr. \ Vim peris had more or less taken the 
wind out of his (the speaker’s) sails that evening, but 
there were one or two points on which he felt keenly 
about that Mr. Wimperis had not mentioned. When, on 
his election to the Council last year, it was suggested 
that he should serve on the Board of Professional De- 
fence, he accepted the invitation with the greatest 
pleasure, because he thought it might lie to his hand to 
help in some measure some brother architect in distress. 
Equally with Mr. Wimperis he suffered disillusion, 
because, although he attended conscientiously every 
meeting of the Board, and in every case brought for- 
ward the fullest s\Tnpathies were extended to the 
particular gentleman seeking advice, yet they were met 
by the insurmountable barrier of the Charter. The 
result was that he went to ]Mr. Wimperis, who he knew 
had had this matter at heart for a very long time, and 
said, "" If you do not bring this to a head by raising 
it at a General Meeting, I shall do so, but 1 suggest 
that you being an older man it is your duty. ' Mr. 
Wimperis agreed to bring this resolution forward, and 
he (Mr. Gammell) undertook to second it. Mr. 
Wimperis seemed to anticipate some opposition to this 
proposal, but he did not see how there could be any 
opposition. But much as he thought that the meeting 
would agree that there was very great need for an 
organisation of this kind, still it did not blind him to the 
tact that the matter needed to be approached in the 
proper way. He believed he was not doing another 
l>ody an injustice when he said that with regard to the 
two societies for the defence of medical men there was 
in the public mind a teeling that directly a medical 
man was attacked there was a tendency to fly for 
relief and assistance to one or other ot these societies. 
It would ))e a bad day tor architecture — and bv that he 
meant professional architecture — if for one instant the 
general public got it into its head that when an architect 
was attacked in his })rivate professional capacity, he 
would instantly call in the aid of some powerful organi- 
sation such as he hoped they should some day possess, 
because, as they knew, architecture relied upon the good 
feeling and bu,sine,'?s amity which existed between the 
public and the arcliitect. Theretore he hoped it would 
be made abundantly clear to every man v ho joined this 
association, should it be formed, that on no account 
whatsoever must the functions of the Society be warped 
or twisted >o that it became an engine tor coercion or, 
might he say, terrorization. He did not think he waz 
altogether tilting at windmills, because he had been 
speaking to one or two people w ith regard to the medical 
societies, and there waz a feeling that medical men were 


prone to put what should be their own personal burden 
on the shoulders of a rich and powerful organisation. 
There was another matter which it seemed to him they 
wanted safeguards against, and that was with regard 
to what he would term the death -bed repentance ” 
type of man, one who having studiously kept aloof from 
the association, but, linding himself faced with the 
possibility of an action, made haste at the last moment 
to subscribe to its funds and seek the privileges of its 
membership. There should be some safeguard to 
prevent that. Another point which needed careful 
consideration was the necessity of ensuring a thoroughly 
sound lighting fund before the first case was under- 
taken — a fund not only sufficient to fight a possible 
first case, but also a possible appeal, or even appeals. 
Otherwise at the very first venture they might see 
an excellent organisation made entirely bankrupt, and 
many years would elapse before it could be resusci- 
tated into anything like useful activity. One other 
point — not exactly of criticism, but the expression 
of a hope on his part — viz., that one of the first 
duties of an association of this kind would be to try 
to correct the misapprehension which existed in the 
public mind, and also in the minds of some of his 
Majesty's Judges, as to the functions of an architect, 
what his duties and responsibilities are. He had heard 
men whose opinion he valued say that they had been 
astonished time after time at the extraordinary ruling 
of Judges in cases which had come before the Courts, 
and they believed that had the case been put in a better 
way such and such a judgment would not have been 
given. He had taken this to mean that had funds been 
available for the right counsel to be engaged and the 
case prepared in a proper manner, a very different 
ruling might have been obtained, to the advantage of 
the profession as a whole. In conclusion he should like 
to say that liis chief reason for so heartily supporting 
Mr. MTmperis's suggestion w as because it seemed to him 
it was not “playing cricket” for them as a profession 
to allow' a state of things to continue whereby their 
fellow' architect had to take upon himself all the mental 
worry and distress of mind and the expense of fighting 
a case which if decided in his favour was of the very 
greatest assistance to the profession at large. It W'as 
not playing the game to let him go on taking all the 
hard knocks while they sat dowm and shared the 
spoils, and yet provided nothing of the sinews of 
war. He hoped it this association were formed, every 
member of the Institute would join, and then they 
would he able to feel that in standing shoulder to 
shoulder with a brother who was unjustly attacked 
they were buttreSvsing themselves. That w'as his 
reason for venturing the remark that he did not think 
Mr. Wimperis was altogether justified in fearing opposi- 
tion. He believed meinliers of the Institute were as 
s})orting as the President himself, and that they w'ould 
no longer be a party to this laissez-faire ])oIicy of 
allowing a brother member to take the hard blows 
while they themselves took the spoils when he w'on his 
case. He hoped to see this association called into being. 
And if that should come about, and some day he could 
recollect that in his small way — and he was sure Mr. 
Wimperis shared those feelings — he had aided in setting 
on foot a strong organisation to detend their members 
when unjustly attacked, he zhould feel he had not been 
altogether unw'orthy ot the trust reposed in him. 

>It. Maurice B. Adams [F.J, while expressing him- 
self entirely in favour of the resolution, said he thought 
it desirable that they should understand the position ot 
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these medical societies. He did not think there was 
anything in what Hr. Gammell had said with regard to 
the medical societies bolstering up questionable cases, 
because, as far as his memory served him, whenever 
cases of that kind had been taken up he thought they 
were amply justified. It was doubtful whether the 
medical profession could be said to take up every par- 
tial story which brought before them. But there 
was this to be said in regard to subscriptions. The 
medical men did not pay a subscription such as archi- 
tects paid. WTien once doctors got their qualification 
the}^ were entitled to all the privileges of their Society, 
and were not called upon to pay four guineas a year to 
maintain it. Once a member always a member. 
Therefore they could afford to pay, and expected to 
pay very liberally, to any Defence Fund of this kind. 
He entirely agreed that their Cliarter would not permit 
the Institute to do other than what the Council had de- 
cided. A subscription would therefore be necessary, 
but it should be fixed at rather a small amount. He did 
not think they should expect the rank and file through- 
out the profession in a matter of this kind, in addition to 
their subscription as members of the Institute, to sup- 
port this organisation if a large subscription were fixed 
upon. The most deplorable thing about the whole 
business was that whenever a cruel case against one of 
their brethren was in the Courts some member of the 
Institute would always be found ready to give evidence 
against him. Men who did that sort of thing should 
not feel that they could come there and enjoy good 
fellowship with them as if they had been doing an 
honourable and straightforward piece of business. If 
architects held together Judges would not come to 
such contrary opinions. It was bad enough to have a 
technical case like a building cavse whittled through the 
hands of counsel who did not really understand it. 
If all the witnesses came forward and spoke impartially 
as they should do, stating the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, he felt sure that it would have a whole- 
some effect upon the Judges and the public. They 
ought to support a man when he was in distress pro- 
vided he had not been guilty of culpable negligence. 
There were things which a man might do, probably with 
the best intentions, but which were foolish ; he did not 
say they could support an architect like that. But 
when an architect and the builders had done their best 
there should be but one voice about it. If they always 
acted on that principle he was sure they would get 
justice in the Courts. Mr. Wimperis and Mr. Gammell 
had put their case very fairly and properly, and he 
hoped the meeting would support the resolution. If 
the proposal took the shape of some moderate sort of 
subscription being expected there could be no doubt 
that members would respond. A spoke, however, 
should be put into the wheel of those gentlemen who 
for a few guineas seemed to be willing to swear to any- 
thing. 

Mr. George Hubbard. F.S.A. [F.]. said that a man's 
strength might be measured by his powers of resist- 
ance, and this power of resistance might be enormously 
increased if the mem})ers of the Institute could, under 
certain conditions, receive the support of such a fund 
as was proposed. If the members of the Institute were 
actuated by an esprit de corps there should be no 
difficulty in raising such a fund. They had in the In- 
stitute over 800 Fellows, and double that number of 
Associates, and over 2,000 Licentiates, in ail some 
4,o00 members. If half that number subscribed a 


guinea a year, a war fund of over £2,000 a year would 
accumulate. 

The President, in a few^ remarks at this point, ex- 
plained the position of the Council and of the Board of 
Professional Defence in regard to the proposal before 
the Meeting, and pointed out that though cases of vital 
principle might arise in which it would be the duty of 
the Institute to take action, such cases would probably 
be very rare, and that where in the opinion of the 
Council the questions at issue were questions of fact, 
the Institute would not be justified in interposing. 
Having expressed his personal sympathy with the 
resolution, the President strongly supported what had 
been said by previous speakers as to the esprit de corps 
which should exist in the profession if its members 
were to command the respect and esteem of the public. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] said that no one could 
have listened to the preceding speeches without a sense 
of keen satisfaction at the motive at the back of the 
minds of those who had brought this proposal before the 
meeting. But, coming to the subject anew, one asked 
oneself whether it would be possible to amend the 
Charter, at some favourable opportunity, so as to give the 
Institute that power of intervention which it has l^een 
found that it does not at present possess. Doubtless 
that would be a costly and protracted procedure, and 
it could only be referred to in passing. But until the 
opiwrtunity did present itself for amending the Charter 
so as to allow the Institute to fight cases ot principle on 
behalf of its members, obviously the proposition put 
forward was the right one to meet present needs. One 
would have liked to have heard more from the pro- 
posers as to the machineiy they proposed setting up. 
There w as in existence a Board of Professional Defence, 
which was powerless when it came to taking active 
measures, and the proposition was that a fund should 
be raised so that it could be drawn upon in cases 
recommended, he assumed, by the Board of Pro- 
fessional Defence as suitable cases to fight. 

The President : The Board of Professional Defence 
would be instructed to prepare a detailed scheme. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph, continuing, said it would have 
been interesting to hear what was in the minds of the 
proposers as to how their scheme was to be carried out, 
because if it was to be a fund external to the Institute 
organisation, there might be one or two difficulties. 
There might be a difficulty in the Board of Professional 
Defence appointed by the Institute administering a 
fund which was external to the Institute. And there 
might be a greater difficulty in using the machinery 
of the Institute for raising such a fund. One would 
like to see an attempt made not to leave tliis question 
entirely to voluntary effort. If it were left to 
voluntary effort it might happen, as so often did 
happen, that a few public-spirited men would support 
the fund, and the larger number of membei*s might not 
feel disposed to support it and might not see the 
necessity oi it. He would like to have heard whether 
it was contemplated to intimate that it was expected 
that every person allied to the Institute should, within 
his means and inclination, support the fund. Other- 
wise the fund would be inadequate to deal with impor- 
tant cases. One knew how’ rapidly funds disappeared in 
litigation, and unless a substantial amount was brought 
together by a large area of support among generous 
donor.>, among the Fellows. As.sociates, and Licentiates, 
the tund might be inadequate when the critical moment 
arose for it to be drawn upon. He gathered that the 
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leclinu had })een gradually growing up that something 
should be done to meet the case of defending members 
ot the Institute who desired to light matters of prin- 
ciple but who might not be able toatfordtime or means, 
or might feel the want of the moral support of their 
fellow members. There was no doubt that, apart from 
the question of funds, moral support of an action by its 
being defended by an institution or by an off -shoot of 
an institution such as this would be untold, and would 
have the effect on the public mind such as the work 
of corresponding organisations in the medical pro- 
fession had. If the public did get the idea that men ot 
the architectural profession were inclined to go to their 
defence fund to help them tight unjust cases, surely it 
would strengthen rather than weaken the position of the 
architect in dealing with his client. But there was one 
point which should be clearly defined, and they might 
ask the proposers to lay down a broad principle in 
regaid thereto. He assumed that it was not intended 
that the fund should be drawn upon in the case of 
small disputes between incompetent men and their 
clients, or that those who had no business habits should 
employ the fund for the purpose of adjusting their 
difference T. It should be clearly laid down that only 
matters of high principle, of leading principle, should 
have any claim to demand the support ot the Defence 
Board and the funds under its control. There was one 
thing which he could not help feeling was a grave hard- 
ship in the pursuit ot work like theirs: architects had 
often to experience not only lack of appreciation on the 
part of the public, and to submit to an inadequate 
basis of remuneration, but occasionally to put up with 
a heavy burden of undue responsibility, and anything 
which could be done to relieve that sense of undue 
responsibility must be cordially welcomed by every 
thinking man. 

Mr. \VTmperis thanked Mr. Joseph for his cordial 
support and for his pertinent criticisms as to the 
very broad way in which tiiis question had been put 
forward. With regard to the fund, they had first 
ot all a comparatively large body of men in the 
Institute, men of public sj)irit, men who had been 
tort limit c in the }n*actice of their profession, who would 
look upon this fund as a means tor helping their less 
fortunate brethren, and would be walling, apart from 
an annual subscription, to ])ut themselvxs down as 
guarantors for a certain amount, so that no case which 
was undertaken at an early stage of the existence of 
the land should suffer lor want of adequate means. 
That he thought was a certainty. The fund would 
have to depend on an annual subscription ; but what 
would it amount to ? When one considered the small 
amount which would be required as an insurance pre- 
mium — for that was liow he looked at it — against the 
risks one ran day after day in the conduct of one's 
practice, he thought it would he agreed that it was 
worth paying over and over again. Apart from that, 
there was the question of donations, and he hoped 
no one would look upon it as a peisonal allusion 
when he said that there was also the possibility 
of legacie^. An old cousin ot his, very much 
interested in the Institute, had upset his relatives 
because he left £1,000 as a legacy to the Institute for 
founding some sort ot a Prize Fund! The Institute 
Prize Fund was not a bad one, and when he (the 
>pcaker) died he should hope to leave something, not 
to add more inducements to young men to enter a 
profession tor which they were unfitted, but for the 


well-being and protection of those who were in it and 
who were fitted to follow it. Theretore, so far as the 
funds were concerned he had no misgivings. If the 
Institute said Fiat, he was not afraid it would be non 
posmmus for w'ant of money. The other questions 
Mr. Joseph raised would have to be carefully safe- 
guarded, and that wus why the resolution had been 
put in the terms in which it was, because his view was 
that they already had advisory machinery for apply- 
ing such funds as thej" contemplated I’aising. The 
Board of Professional Defence was appointed by the 
Council not from its own body, but composed of 
any members of the profession whom the Council 
thought would give valuable assistance on the Board, 
And it was an honorary body, which in itself implied 
much. He thought that if this Fund were in existence 
it would be considered an honourable position to be 
on the Board of Professional Defence, because it w'ould 
mean that members would devote time, trouble, and 
consideration, and give of their best voluntarily and 
gratuitously, for the benefit of their professional 
brethren. This esprit de corps would give to the Board 
in the future a position of honour which it could not 
have at present, and which he believed the best men in 
the profession would esteem very highly. And that 
Board, or any other agency taking the place of it, 
would naturally have representatives on it nominated 
and appointed by subscribers to the fund. Those who 
found the sinews of w^ar and paid the piper must have 
something to do wdth calling the tune. That again, he 
thought, would be beneficial. With regard to fighting 
fruitless cases, the Board of Professional Defence, 
or whatever Board was appointed, w'ould sift cases, 
and decide upon those which had claims for support. 
For those w hich they considered had no claim on the 
fund they would advise the plaintiff or the defendant 
to cease the action. That w^ould do good because it 
would stop cases going into Court which could only 
result in injury to the profession. As to the broader 
details of the fund, he w’ould not touch upon those on 
the present occasion. 

The President : You w ill be advised on that by the 
Board. 

Mr. WiMPERis : If we can accept the principle, the 
details must come up later, in a form w hich the Institute 
considers suitable. 

Mr. W, Henry White [F.], speaking in support of 
the resolution, referred to the number of cases w^hich 
had come before the Practice Committee and the 
Council during the past few years, and the great hard- 
siiip which these cases had brought on the architect — 
in one case practically resulting in the death of the 
architect, and in another case subjecting the widow' of 
the architect to very grievous loss — as sliowing the 
necessity that existed for steps to be taken in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

Mr. Max Clarke [F.] pointed out that though the 
Board had not done anytliing in a monetary way they 
had given very good advice and had assisted in other 
ways. He asked Mr. Wimperis whether, as this was a 
veiy large matter, and embraced very wide official 
questions, he did not think it would be advisable for 
the Board of Professional Defence to be given pow'er 
to add to their numbers in considering the matter, 
^luch consideration would be needed as to how the 
money should be dealt with when they got it — because 
ot course they would get it ; the only question was 
how much. As he said a fortnight ago .'he was entirely 
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in S5Tnpathy with the idea ; the strange thing was that 
they did not think of it before. Air. VVimperis's great 
regret was that he did not bring it forward tive years 
ago. If it had been started then, they would have had 
many thousands of pounds by this time which they 
could have expended upon deserving cases. Yo one 
had in mind to scatter money about in going to law for 
people who were to be dealt with as they deserved ; 
they would only act in cases where the man had good 
grounds to tight upon, but no money to fight with. 
There was another point which should be most strongly 
emphasised : that the Board of Professional Defence 
might bring it before members that they should have 
a little more esprit de corps, and should refrain from 
giving evidence in the Law Courts against a fellow 
architect merely for the sake of a lucrative fee. It 
was too appalling for words, and he could not under- 
stand its being done. He sympathised most sincerely 
with the resolution, and hoped it would be passed with 
unanimity. 

Mr. Bishop : Do the Council say that the money of 
the Institute cannot be spent on these cases, or have 
they taken counsel's opinion on the question ? 

The Pkesidext ; It was self-evident to the Council 
that the Institute’s money could not be spent in this 
way. But if that suggestion is made our legal ad- 
visers’ opinion will be taken on it. 

The resolution was then put from the Chair and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Gammell : Mr. Max Clarke made a proposal 
that the Board of Professional Defence should have 
power to add to its members. Does that require 
seconding ? 

The President : That is a matter for the Council, 
and will not be lost sight of. 

The Safety of St. Paul’s : Further Report by 
Sir Francis Fox. 

The Dean and Chapter of 8t. Paul's Cathedral 
have received from Sir Francis Fox a further re- 
port on the fabric of the Cathedral, and a com- 
mittee of experts has been appointed to consider 
the question. Alean while, ^vork on the buttresses 
and main piers is steadily proceeding. Sir Francis 
Fox’s first report [see Journal H.I.B.A. 11th 
January, 1913] was directed chiefly to showing the 
danger of the tramway scheme, which was after- 
wards abandoned. In this further report Sir 
Francis says : — 

All excav^ations in connexion with building operations in 
the vicinity of the Cathedral demand attention. These 
excavations are important causes for the serious move- 
ments which have taken place along the south .side of the 
Cathedral, particularly of the south portico, which was 
cracked, and to which massive tie-rods have been fixed. 
Portions of this portico had to be taken down some ten 
years ago and rebuilt. 

Peat under Cathedral. — I also hand yon herewith a copy 
of one of the three borings which were made in the year 
1907, thi.s one being in the north aisle of the choir on the 
floor of the crypt. This drawing shows that the bc>ttom of 
these foundations is 4 feet 6 inches below crypt floor ; that 
at a total depth of 5 feet 6 inches, or 1 foot below founda- 
tion, a bed of peat was reached 12 inches in thickness, . . . 

Plumbing of the Dome and \yalh . — This operation has 
been carried out on several occasions, with the result that 
they are found to be out of truth in different places, gene- 


rally in a south-westerly direction. The amount of 
divergence would be negligible w’ere the fabric at rest and 
the core of the walls and piers intact, but, although the 
movement is not in itself serious at present, still it is im- 
perative that it should be stopped, otherwise it is only a 
question of time when danger will be reached. 

Cracks in the Mahi Piers. — -In consequence of the tilting 
of the eight main piers of the dome, due to the excessive and 
une((ually distributed pressure on the foundations, these 
piers in places have been seriously cracked and require 
attention. 

Buttresses to the Drum of the Dome. — These are 32 in 
number, of which 23 are cracked, those to the .south-west 
being very seriously disintegrated. In the case of Xo. 1, 
when a lantern was held on one side of the buttress (which 
is 4 feet 0 inches in thickness) the light could be seen from 
the other side. I find that these buttresses have only a 
facing of ashlar, the inside being apparently small rubble 
thrown in more or less loosely. Both the outer and inner 
walls of the drum itself are also cracked, and have been 
])ointed up in years gone by. 

South Transept. — Serious cracks have occurred in these 
walls, and some ten years ago the heavy iron tie-rods, 
already referred to, were fixed to ovez'come the /notion. 
This, however, continues, as is proved by numerous *’ live " 
cracks in the cement “ tell-tales ” which are being fixed in 
many parts of the Cathedral : some of these which have 
been put in position for only a month are already cracked. 

Foundations. — To excavate down to these is naturally a 
subject for much hesitation, for fear of further disturbing 
the equilibrium of the C’athedral. but I am informed that 
they are generally 4 feet b inches below the crypt floor, the 
bottom of the wall at the east end being considerably low'er. 

I have been furnished with a drawing (copy appended) 
giving the depth of the foundation of the south transept, 
and also of the buildings erected a few years since at the 
side of (iodliman Street. 

From this and other drawings it will be observed that the 
excavation for these buildings was ]2 feet below the foot- 
ings of the Cathedral, and W'e know^ from records that they 
w^ere in quicksand, and that pumping was going on. The 
sand, having once been disturbed, continues to move 
slowly away, probably on the outside of the deep sew^er. 

The Cathedral, although standing immediately, as I am 
informed, on pot earth, gravel, and sand, is underlaid by 
wet sand and gravel (the level of water depending, more or 
less, on the rainfall), for a depth of about 5 feet to feet 
above the London clav. The strata of wet sand and gravel 
constitute an unreliable and unstable condition of affairs 
wdiich re([uires a remedy. 

The Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 

The Bill to empower the Governors of West- 
minster Hospital to sell the site of tlie Institution 
in Broad Sanctuary and to acquire Iand.s for the 
erection of a new hospital, was considered on 
Thursday bv the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Unopposed Bills. Air. Cripps, Parlia- 
ment a iv Agent, stated tlmt the opposition of the 
London County Council had been withdrawn, a 
plan having been agreed upon between them and 
the Hospital Authorities. That plan provided for 
throwing certain portions of the site into the public 
streets. Bv clause 10, the Office of AVorks were to 
have complete control over the building and the 
.site. 8ir John Wolfe Bai’rv produced the plan, 
and stated that the portions of the site thrown 
into the public streets would have the effect of 
widening Broad Sanctuary from 63 ft. to 70 ft., and 
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Prince's Street from 33 ft. to 40 ft. The site, lie 
said, had nut yet been sold. The Committee 
})assed tlie Bill, and it ^vas ordered to be reported 
to the House for third reading. 

Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amendment 
Bill 1913. 

On 28 til 3Iay this Bill passed through the Coni' 
mittee stage in the House of Lords. Several of its 
clauses were amended. The more important 
alterations were as follows : the Commissioners of 
Works' right of purchase was restored : the Ancient 
Monuments Board has been given the right of entry 
with or without seven days' notice to any ini' 
portant monument that is believed to be in danger ; 
the petitioner against the Bill confirming a PrC' 
servatioii Order may have his costs awarded him 
by the Committee on the Bill ; the right of prC' 
e nipt ion under a Preservation Order has been cut 
out : the power of the Commissioners of Works to 
give advice and to superintend work in connection 
with monuments under a Preservation Order has 
been enlarged to include, on invitation by its 
owner, any ancient monument; and Ecclesiastical 
Buildings in use for ecclesiastical purposes have 
been removed entirely from the scope of the Bill, 
and dwelling-houses, except such as are occupied 
by a caretaker, from scheduled monuments and the 
consequential requirement of permission to make 
alterations. Lord Beauchamp, in addition to 
further amendments, promised that the sub- 
section against the demt>lition (;r removal of any 
scheduled monument should he strengthened, and 
announced that the remission of death duties on 
ancient monuments should and probably would be 
part of the Finance Bill, — \\\ J. Davies [H.]. 

Conservation of Carnarvon Castle. 

As a result of the skilled and vigilant restoration 
which has been in progress at Carnarvon Castle 
for the last few years, not only has a large part of 
the liuilding already been made secure against 
decay for years to come, but the dignity and 
])eauty of the whole structure are far more clearlv 
displayed than has probably been the case for at 
least two centuries. The Times of the 6th June 
liad a special article dealing with the history of the 
Castle and describing the work of reconstruction 
and the discoveries which have been made during 
the process. The great hall and many other of the 
interior buildings vanished generations ago. but 
part of the work done during the past two years 
has been to trace the foundations and to carrv 'them 
up to the present ground level by a narrower 
course of stonework. The foundations of the 
kitchens, butteries, and some other buildings have 
also been brought to light, so that by this means 
and the aid of a large plan erected within the gate- 
way a good idea can now be gained by the visitor 
of the internal arrangements. Excavations near 
the Eagle Tower — the westernmost tower of the 


castle, facing the Menai Strait — have uncovered 
chambers, provided with arrow-slits, at a depth of 
from 18 to 20 feet below the present level of the 
ground. Between the inner and outer baileys the 
foundations have been opened up of piers and 
walls which clearly framed the portcullis forming 
the inner line of defence. Both stonework and 
ironwork show the care which has been taken to 
harmonise the recent repairs with the ancient 
structure. The coping of the parapet is being 
built of the same coarse sandstone conglomerate 
which was used in the original work, the old quarry 
having been discovered on the opposite shore of 
the Menai Strait. In the same way, where the 
builders used limestone, the same stone has been 
brought from the original quarry, also discovered 
in Anglesey. Describing the great oak roof, The 
Times says : — 

The proi>lem of restoring the roof was one of great diffi- 
culty and interest. The indications provided by the sur- 
viving brackets and corbels seemed at first confused and 
contradictory. On four sides of the great decagonal 
chamber which occupies most of the width of the tower 
there are two pairs of protruding stone supports, “ un- 
doubtedly the springers of two mighty arches,” which 
would have intersected, and probably supported a high 
conical roof. There is no other evidence for the construc- 
tion, or indeed the existence, of this roof ; if it was part 
of the Edwardian building, in Henry YIII.’s repairs it 
was evidently superseded by a very different structure. 
The evidence for the subsequent roof consists of an opposed 
pair of corbels, clearly meant to support the brackets for a 
roof truss, and lines of old corbel^ under the roof on six sides 
of the decagon. There were also corbels on the other four 
sides, and it was not till these piovcd on examination to be 
modern that the construction of Henry VIII.’s roof became 
apparent. It has now been restored with as much fidelity 
as possible, the work being made to correspond to every 
indication remaining. For the main beam a huge stick of 
unseasoned Quebec oak, 44 feet long and weighing about 
four tons, was hoisted into place on the walls. A« the old 
corbels for the .supporting struts were decayed, they were 
overlaid with a pad of indiarubher, new corbels were in- 
sert eel above them, and the struts supported on these. 
From the main beam rafters were fixed to the old corbels on 
six sides of the decagon. For the two sides on which the 
beam rested, and the two next to them, naturally no rafters 
were required, and the modern corbels w'ere removed. A 
truss roof has been completed, following an existing model 
of about the same date, and the outside covered with 
sheet dead. The floors w^ere inserted by the same careful 
interpretation of the existing evidence, but proved a 
simpler task. The reconstructed chambers are extra- 
ordinarily dignified and pleasing, and adtl immensely to 
the interest of the site. Their decagonal form combines 
w'ith the rather low-^ roofs to give a great sen^e of space, and 
even comfort, while the huge proportions of the roof in the 
upper chamber produce an impression of massive crafts- 
mandnp which must be congenial to the shades of the 
ancient builders. 

. . . Reinforced by modern art, the durable limestone 
and sandstone of the ancient and most recent builders can 
be made practically indestructible, and the magnificent 
fortress of Carnarvon is beincr handed on to posterity with 
its security established and its interest greatly enhanced. 

Commendatore Bom's Excavations in the Palatine. 

Commendatore Boin \Ho7i. Corr. 3/.], Director 
of the Excavations of the Forum in Rome, de- 
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livered a most interesting lecture on Tuesday 
afternoon in the large theatre at King's College, 
London University, on “ The Houses of the Repub- 
lican Period now discovered under the Palace of 
Domitian.” The following is from The Times 
account of the lecture : — 

On the top of the Palatine Hill, commanding a view’ so 
fine that, as the lecturer said, it was very difficult to con- 
centrate on work there, lie the ruins of the Emperor’s 
palace, rebuilt in the first century, after the palace had 
been destroyed by fire in the reign of Titus. Commenda- 
tore Boni said that the splendid site of the palace convinced 
him that it must have been occupied in the days of the Re- 
public by the domi of the great patrician families, and that 
by excavating stiU deeper it wmuld be possible to investi- 
gate below’ the palace to the age of primitive occupation. 
Acting upon this conclusion, and using to some extent the 
cuttings made in 1721 by the Duke of Parma in his search 
for marble, he came upon a drain of Nero's time, and 
following this up found the piscirKB, the compartments 
w’hich Nero had filled w'ith salt w’ater for the ])reservation 
of fi.sh. By this Neronian w’all he came upon the ruins 
of a Republican house of about 50 b.c. The walls w’cre 
decorated with designs w’hich w’cre of great beauty, though 
little can now be seen, in which the rich purple, the mu rex, 
predominated. Commendatore Boni threw upon the 
screen the drawdugs made in 1721 wffien the Earnc-;i cut 
through the house, and then the originals as they now’ are. 
The designs are of great variety and illustrate scenes from 
the siege of Troy, from the Electra of Sophocles, wdth a 
picture of the eagle hovering as the emblem of Jupiter over 
the tomb of Agamemnon, and of Neiadie seen thromrh 
water, like figures in a dream. The original of all the 
drawings have not yet been discovered, but the lecturer 
was hopeful that as the w’ork proceeded more wmuld come 
to light. 

Under the throne room, the palaces of Domitian, Nero, 
and Caligula w’ere found all to have cut through the 
threshold of a house of the late Republican era : one of the 
rooms was brilliantly decorated in green and red, shownng 
the love of colour, but no marble from Africa and elsew’here 
had yet been imported at this date. Under the centre of 
the Imperial palace, assisted by the Farnesi cuttings, the 
excavators have penetrated to the original Palatine layer, 
in W’hich Commendatore Boni hopes on his return to Rome 
to discover primitive buildings. Here also, under the 
centre of the atrium and under the Rejiubliean house, 
corridors, granaries, and refuges of all kinds have been 
found in the rock itself. These are beautifully plastered 
and extend a long way, and though it has been impossible 
>ct to determine the date of their construction, the houses 
^superimposed give a definite clue to the date at which they 
were abandoned. In these have been discovered animals 
and figures modelled in clay and terra-cotta by the paletta 
of some artist, among them being the form of a super- 
cilious camel. Under the triclinium^ one metre down, 
traces were found of the original triclinium, e.xqiusitely 
decorated with green and red porphyry. Another most 
interesting discovery has been that of three vertical shafts, 
diameter, leading down for 120 feet to the room 
^here were the engines, cogw’heels turned by capstans, for 
^jJPPlying the w^ater for the fountains. *’ I rejoice in finding 
t-mng.s for which there are no texts," was the lecturer's 
comment. Finally, slides W'erc shown of an important 
scries of illustrations of the Iliad, in a house possibly built 

Augustus for Claudia, since a column bearing the in- 
scription of Tiberius Claudius wms found. " Stones w’hich 
‘\.ould not be met by people who don’t w’ant to alter their 
f things,’’ was Commendatore Bom's phrase : and 

to the new light w’hich is being thrown by the great work 
now going on under the palace of Domitian both the 
J- ahan Ambassador and Professor Ernest (Jardner. who 
proposed and seconded the vote of thanks at the conclusion 


of the lecture, bore hearty testimony. In reply, Com- 
mendatore Boni spoke of the great responsibility resting 
upon him and the welcome he was prepared to give to any 
archaeologist who should visit him. 

Minimum Salaries and Cost of Living in India. 

The Secretary has received the following note 
as to the cost of living in India from a member of 
the Institute practising in that country : The 
cost of Living generally in India has much increased 
during the last few yeai^s, especially in the larger 
towns. Rents are abnormal — in Bombay, for 
instance, the monthly rent of a small flat is from 
200 rupees. The minimum salary on Avhich a 
married man can make ends meet is 550 rupees a 
month, and no unmarried man should come out on 
less than 400 rupees.'*’ 

Thames- Side, temp. James I. 

3Ir. Culling Gaze writes with reference to the 
review of his book. On. and Along the Thames, 
James in the last number of the Journal : — 
"Mr. Walter Spiers' remarks about footnotes are 
just, perhaps, from a student's point of view. My 
aim was to interest the many, and I gather from 
my experience that the general reader dislikes foot- 
notes, and this Avork AAmuld haA^e required so many 
that the text AA^ould haA^e been nearly smothered. 

I purposely aA^oided this by referring to my 
authority in the text as often as possible, and for 
any studious reader desiring to read deeper into 
the period I haA^e given a full list of Avorks con- 
sulted. It should also be remembered that this is 
only a section of a comprehensive history of the 
Thames and its shores ; and I tried to make this 
clear in the Preface. Regarding Sir Philip Herbert, 
mentioned on page. 129, he, the folloAAung year 
(1605), AA^as created Earl of Montgomery (p. 131), 
and as there Avas already at the time a A^erA' promi- 
nent Earl of Pembroke, it Avould haA^e been con- 
fusing to mix them.'* 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 

The Board of Architectural Education ha\ e 
approved the designs submitted as Testimonies of 
Study under the neAv regulations by the under- 
mentioned Students 

Subject TV/. — Design for a Village Inn. 

W. R. DaA’ison. James E. Marehinton. 

B. Donaldson. C. Medley. 

A. E. Lowes. 


Subject VII 1. — Desig)t for a Gatehouse 
to a College. 


P. J. Adams. 

G. Bennett. 

J. W. Bull. 

J. 0. Cheadle. 

H. T. Cooksey. 
A. L. Freaker. 
W. W. Locke. 
R. M. LoA'e. 


A. E. Lowes. 

J. Moore. 

A. Nisbet. 

E. B. Norris. 

A. J. Sparrow, 

J. 0. Thompson. 
W. C. Young. 
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S'ihject Till. — Design for Carriage Entrance 
to Hotel. 


F. A. Addev. 

J. E. Lutven^!. 

C. 0. Ap-Gnitfvdd. 

J. MacGregor. 

H. Batrenal. 

H. L. MacMillan. 

Philip D. Bennett. 

E. A. L. Martvn. 

R. Brain. 

H. (A Ma^^on. 

A. 8. Burnett. 

B. Xewboult 

E. R. F. Cole. 

R. H. Philp. 

E. C. Davies. 

C. J. Riplev. 

W. R. Davison. 

A. R. 8hipiev. 

H. Diek^ee. 

A. E. Stott. 

L. Foster. 

H. J. Tebbiitt. 

J. C. Fowell. 

R. 8. Wallace. 

W. Fri'^kin. 

R. A. Walter. 

W. G^iftith-^. 

B. N. Weeks. 

H. W. Halla^. 

F. Williamson. 

L. 8. Henshall. 

R. 8. Wilshire. 

A. F. Hooper. 

A. F. Kaltenbach. 

J. F. Wilson. 


AECHITECTUEAL EDUCATION. 

^pHEEE is at the present time a serious need for 
J- full and open discussion on the subject of Archi- 
tectural Education, and to this Mr. H. C. Corlette, 
in his article on Education and Tradition in Archi- 
tecture, which appeared in the Journal for 31st 
May 1913, has made an extremely useful contri- 
bution, Articles on the subject appear from time 
to time in our technical journals, some full of sound 
reasoning, others, perhaps, loaded with fallacies 
and misunderstandings, but ail apparently more 
or less ignored by the general body of architects. 
A number of our leading architects are giving up a 
CMjnsiderable amount of time to the subject, but, 
while we see some of the results of their delibera- 
tions, the arguments on which these results are 
based rarely pass the doors of the committee room. 

Occasionally is heard the cry that something is 
wrong, and some desperate effort is made to put it 
right, but some of us have busy oftices and are 
quite satisfied with the existing state of things, 
while most of the others are busily engaged in the 
effort to get busy offices. Almost all in fact, are 
so absor})ed in tlie everyday affairs of life that they 
have little time, and perhaps less inclination, for 
philosophic tliought about present-day teirdencies 
in architecture and architectural education. At 
such a time Mr. Corlette's stimulating article is 
particularly welcome. 

Mr. Corlette pleads for a climax to our system 
of architectural education, and one sincerely 
hopes that the R.A. School will gradually be 
lecognised as occupying this important position. 
For such a school to be satisfactory, its entrance 
examination should be about on the level of the 
E. I. B. A. Final Examination in technical subjects, 
and a high standard of non-technical education 
should also be required. The school, in fact, 
should be one which would attract students who 
have obtained a Degree or Diploma at one of the 
University Schools of Architecture, and who have 
passed the E.I.B.A. Final. 


Mr. Corlette refers to the Board of Architectural 
Education as a possible link connecting the various 
schools. As a link this Board needs strengthening. 
This could easily be done, to the advantage, 1 
firmly believe, of all concerned, by making the head 
of each recognised school a full member of the 
Board and by reintroducing the old system of 
sending Visitors from the Board to the schools. 
At the same time the Board might well relax the 
present condition for exemption — ^that the external 
examiner shall not be a Professor of xCrchitecture — • 
which is rather a remarkable proposition to put 
before a university. 

Mr. Corlette rightly attaches considerable im- 
portance to the study of the Principles of Archi- 
tecture. The inclusion of this subject in the 
E.I.B.A. Final Examination was surely one of the 
finest educational moves made by the Institute. 
It was abandoned recently. In my work at 
Sheffield I find this subject one of the most im- 
portant in the curriculum. 

I am convinced, too, that the importance of study- 
ing old buildings before trying to design new 
ones cannot be over-estimated. Some years ago 
Vacation Courses were instituted here, and attend- 
ance at a certain number of them wus made com- 
pulsory for candidates for our Certificate and 
Diploma. In this way our students must spend 
from eight to twenty- two weeks studying build- 
ings under proper guidance in such places as 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Lincoln, Stamford, 
and Bath. 

There is also much truth in ^Ir. Corlette's state- 
ment that ■' we try too soon to produce without 
first storing our minds with the raw materials of 
production.'’ There is a tendency nowadays to 
measure the value of a scheme of architectural 
education by the shortness of the time which 
elapses between the starting of the course by a 
schoolboy and his completion of a “ design ” for 
some vast building. To wffiat extent the student 
understands the planning and construction of the 
building, or its suitability to its purpose and en- 
vironment, seems of little moment. If, on the 
other hand, one endeavours to build up a scheme of 
architectural education in which due importance is 
attached to each essential subject, wdiile progress 
may be slower, it is more sure and more real. 

Mr. Corlette also deals with the importance of 
studying complete buildings, and here I imagine 
most of those interested in architectural education 
will agree with him. The old notion, for instance, 
of drawing examples of the *’ orders as though 
they were geometrical patterns is gradually giving 
way to the consideration of the orders ” as parts 
of buildings, buildings used for definite purposes 
and in a definite environment. “ Let us not 
blind ourselves to the great principles wffiich may 
be studied in every traditional school.'’ This 
surely indicates the proper approach to the study 
of the history of architecture. It is not fashionable 
nowadays to study medijeval work, but we cannot 
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afiord to ignore the lessons which may be learnt 
from it. It is perhaps worth noting that in study- 
ing the architecture of the past we should observe 
not only what was well done, but also what errors 
should be avoided. Pope s satires on some of the 
mistakes of the English Eenaissance are repeated 
in almost every book which deals with that period 
in the history of architecture. Their soundness is 
not denied, but far too little attention seems to be 
paid to them, and we continue to make the same 
mistakes. 

I have referred to the need for full discussion on 
the subject of architectural education, and 1 would 
particularly plead for this with regard to specialisa- 
tion and non-technical education. The Institute 
Examinations are now highly specialised, and 
specialised in a manner which seems to me to bear 
no proper relation to any system of specialisation 
which ought to obtain in the practice of architec- 
ture. I feel sure also that we have not realised the 
importance of non-technical education to the ex- 
tent to which it is realised elsewhere. In striving 
to obtain fine results we are spending our time and 
energy in the search for “ short cuts.’' Some day 
we shall realise that these do not lead to the 
desired goal, and that, w'hile art will remain long, 
the duration of life is not increased by a system of 
desperate sprints in early years. 

W. S. PUBCHON [A.], 

Sheffi,elcl University: June 


Honours for Members. 

At the Senate House at Cambridge last tVednesday, 
Dr. Donaldson, the Vice-Chancellor, presiding, honorary 
degrees were conferred upon the following members 
of the Institute : — 

The degree of LL.D. upon Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A. 
[How.M.], who.in the words of the Public Orator, “‘had 
by his genius conferred immortality upon so many of 
the famous men who had received the honorary degrees 
of the University, and among them upon that most 
learned of architects, Francis Penrose. ’ Mr. Penrose s 
portrait here referred to was painted for the Institute, 
and is one of its most cherished possessions. 

The degree of Litt.D. upon Commendatore Giacomo 
Boni l^Hon, Corr, A/.], Director of the Excavations of 
the Roman Forum. 

The degree of Liif.D. was also conferred upon Mr. 
Thomas Hard}^ O.M., who. titty-one years ago, was 
awarded the R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for an Essay on 

The Application of Timber Work in England, con- 
structively and artistically, from the year 1400 to the 
present time,” submitted under the motto Labour, 
Observation, Thought." ''An essay," reported the 
judges, showing considerable care and labour, but 
without any particular research into the scientific and 
statistical portion of the subject." 

Dr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. [F.]. has received the 
distinguished honour of election as Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. 


MINUTES. XV. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Se.ssion 1912-13, held Monday, 9th June 1913, at 8 p.m. — 
Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President, 
in the Chair; 19 Fellows (including 8 members of the 
Council), lb Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 
and 1 Licentiate — the Minutes of the Meeting held 26th 
May 1913, having been printed in the Journal, were taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

Kenneth Dalglelsh [J,], attending for the first time since 
his election, was formally admitted by the Pl■e^5ident. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, announced the re- 
ceipt of a number of books presented to the Library, and 
a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

The Secretary read the Reports of the Scrutineers giving 
the results of the Annual Elections as follows : — 

To the Chairman of the General Business Meeiiny, 

Monday, 9M June 1913, — 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
Election of the Council and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1913-14 beg to report that 668 envelopes were 
received — 259 from Fellows, 404 from Associates, and 5 
from Hon. Associates. The result of the election is as 
follows : — 

The following being unopposed are all duly elected : 
President.— Reginald Blomfield, A. R.A. (unopposed). 
Past Presidents. — Thomas Edward Collcutt ; Leonard 
Stoker (unopposed). 

Vice-Presidents. — Alfred William Stephens Cross ; 
George Hubbard : Henry "N'aiiL^han Lanchester ; Ernest 
Newton (unopposed). 

Hon. Secretary. — Edward Guy Dawber (unopposed). 
{Signed) C. H. Brodie, Chairman of Scrutineers, 

Representatives of Allied Societies. — The following 
being unopposed are all duly elected : — John Brooke, 
Manchester ; G. Hastwell Grayson, Liverpool ; Arthur H. 
Hind, Leicester : William Milburn, Newcastle ; Albert E. 
Murray, Dublin ; George H, Oatley, Bristol ; Alexander N. 
Paterson, Idasgow : Ernest E. R. Sutton, Nottingham ; 
A. F. Watson, Sheffield (unopposed). 

Representative of the Architectural A.ssoctation. 
William Curtio (,4reen (unopposed). 

Honorary Auditors. — John Hudson ; William Henry 
Burt (unopposed). 

{Signed) C. H. Brodie, Chairman of Scrut hirers. 

Members of Cot^ncil. — Fellows. — Elected : H. T. Hare, 
491 votes ; G. (h Horsley, 478 ; Walter Cave, 448 : H. D. 
SearleS'Wuod, 446 ; T, E. Cooper, 444 ; Wm. Woodward, 
420 : Arthur Keen, 399 : E. A. Rickards, 397 : W. J. 
Tapper, 395 ; E. W. Wimperis, 386 ; S. Perks, 386 ; C. S. 
Peach, 384 ; C. H. B. Qiiennell, 384 : S. Warwick, 377 ; 
H. P. Adams, 358 ; W. A. Forsyth, 3.37 ; H. F. Burke 
Downing, 3.33 : W. H. White. 345. 

Sot iUcted : A, E. Munliv, 328 votes : H. W. Wills, 
325 ; C. H. Reilly, 316 ; H. Chatfeild Clarke, 301 : F, R. 
Farrow', 272 ; J. Dixon Butler, 260 : (J. Hornblow'er, 251 ; 
S, P. Pick, 249 ; A. W. Brew ill, 228 ; E. Greenop, 217, 

666 papers w'ere received, of w'hich 13 w'ere invalid. 
{Sigiu.d) Gourtenav 31. CrK-KMER, 

Sydney J. Tatchell, 

A. G. R. Mackenzie, 

Paget L. Baxter, 

Maurice S. Adams, 

Harold I. Merriman, 

Associate -Members of Council. — Elected : R. Atkin- 
son, 475 vote> ; S. K. ( 469 ; E. S. Hall, 361 ; 
E. (4imn, 341 ; (k L, Elkington. 283 : K. Gammell. 279. 
Sot dteted : W. R. Davidge, 275 votes ; K. J. 
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Angel, 261 : A. W. Papworfch, 256 ; H. Shepherd, 199 ; 
(J. A. L. Sutton, 166. 

651 papers were received, of which 11 were invalid. 

(Signed) Geokoe 0. Scorer, \ Scrutineers. 
Sidney J. Edwards. ) 


Art Standing Committee. — Fellows, — Elected : E. Guy 
Dawber, 537 votes ; Halsey Ricardo, 515 ; J. A. Gotch, 
497 ; H. V. Lanchester, 476 ; R. Lethaby. 476 ; 
Gerald Horsley, 455 ; Henry T. Hare. 453 ; Walter Tapper, 


352 ; W. A. Forsyth, 350 ; H. H. Statham, 348. 

Xot elected : H. Burke Downing, 343 votes ; C. H, B. 
i^uennell, 301 ; Arthur Stratton, 280 ; C. Wontner Smith, 
245 ; Mowbray Green, 235. 

Associates. — ■ Elected : Robert Atkinson, 550 votes ; 
Sydney Greenslade, 530 ; Xeedham Wilson, 492 ; M. J. 
liawson, 429 : A. Wyatt Pap worth, 420 : P. E. Webb, 409. 
Xot elected : P. W. Lovell, 395 votes. 

632 papers were received, of which 3 were invalid, 
iSlqned) Granvhxe A. Streatfeild, ^ 

Percy P. Cotton, 

Reginaed H. Spalding, 

William Burt, ) 


Scrutineers. 


Literature Standing Committee. — -T he following 
being unopposed are all duly elected : — 

Fellows : — David Theodore Fyfe ; David Barclay Niven ; 

G. H. Fellowes Prynne ; Harry Sirr ; R. Phene Spiers ; 
Charles Sydney Spooner ; C. Harrison Townsend ; Francis 
William Troup ; Edward P. Warren : Paul Waterhouse 
(unopposed). 

Associates : — Martin Shaw Briggs ; Walter Millard : 
William Godfrey Newton ; Horatio Porter : Charles 
Edward Saver : William Henr^^ Ward (unopposed). 

[Signed) C. H. Brodie, C/iairnuin of Scrutineers. 

Practice Standing Committee. — Fellows. — Elected : 

H. D. S('arles-Woo(l, 472 votes ; W. Woodward, 446 ; Max 
(Jlarke, 433 ; G. Hubbard, 418 ; Saxon Snell. 387 ; Svdnev 
Perks. 3.->3 : Matt. Garbutt, ,344 : W. H. White, 334 Th. 0. 
Cre>swell. 282 ; E. (;ireenop, 278. 

Xot elected : J. Dixon Butler, 277 votes ; C. E, 
Bateman, 263 ; John Hudson. 225 ; A. W. Moore. 216 : 
H. A. Satchell. 216 ; F. T. W. Goldsmith, 1.5.5 ; E. R. 
Barrow, 125 ; F. W. Marks. 125 ; J. W. S. Burmester, 88 ; 
E. J. Coding, 74. 

A-}Soriaifs . — Elected : H. W. Cubitt, 502 vote" : E. Gunn, 
476 ; C. E. Hutehin'ion, 466 ; H. Shepherd, 442 : P. M. 
Fraser, 469 : K. ( Uminell. 394. 

Xot elected : H. A. Saul, 381 vote>. 

616 papers were reeeiv(‘fi, of which 6 were invalid. 
[Signed) F. Dare Clapiiam, . 

H. Clifford Hollis, j 

1). Christie M.vvnard, .. Set utinrer.s. 

J. G UNTON, I 

C. H. Brodie, ' 


Science Standing Committee.— /’c//o?os'. — Elected : 
Charlc" Stanley Peach, 531 votes ; Bernard Dicksee, 523 ; 
Alan Edwanl Mnnby, .56!> ; Raven^^roft Ebey Smith, .508 ; 
George Honiblower, 496 ; William Edward \'ernon 
Crompton, 487 : Alfred Cornier, 470 : Frederick Richard 
Farrow. 476 : Rfibert Watvjni, 459 ; Enu'-,t Flint, 456. 

Xot elected : Horace (3ilbert, 444 vote^, 

As.sociates —Elected : Robert .Tohn Angc'l, 390 votes ; 
George Leonard Elkington, 361 ; 5Villiam Bobert Davidge, 
3.56 : Digby Lewis Solomon, 332 ; Ernest Alexander Younts, 
336 : Charles .John Marshall. 312. 

Xot ebefed: Edwin Richard Hewitt. 366 votes; 
John Hatton Markham, 295 : Chas. Lovett Gill, 271 ; 
James Ernest Franck. 173. 

619 papers were received, of which 8 were invalid. 
[Signed) Thom vs S. Bee, ) 

.1. Herbert Belfrage, - Scrutineers. 

R. He.^lTH Mew, j 


The Preddent deflanal the Dllicer^, Ct)uiU‘iI. and Stand- 


ing Committees duly elected in accordance with the above 
Reports, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Scrutineers for their labours in connection with the elections. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands under By-law 10 : — 

As Fellows (15). 

GAULD : William Edgar [A. 1895], Aberdeen. 

GOSLETT : Alfred Harold [A. 1901]. 

REA : Kenneth Guscotte [A. 1907], Montreal. 

ROSS : George Allen [4. 1904], Montreal. 

NASH : WUUam James [4. 1902], Neath. 

Together with the following Licentiates wKo had passed 
the Examination qualifying lor candidature as Fellows : — 
BARNARD : Leonard William, Cheltenham. 

BROWN : Herbert Harold, Manchester. 

CROTHALL : Harry George, 

GREENE : Clare Arnold Clavton, Sunderland. 

HUNT : William, J.P., L.C.Cl 
HUNT : Edward Arthur. 

LUCAS : William Louis, B.A. Cantab. 

PARKER : Richard Barry, J.P. 

SALMOND : David, Glasgow. 

THEAKSTON : Ernest George. 

As Associates (10). 

BRAULT : Joseph Charles Gustave [Special}, Montreal. 
COPE : George Arnold [S. 1908]. 

COWLEY : Herbert Reginald, P.A.S.I. [Special]. 
DOGGART : Arthur Robert [Special], Montreal. 

FOSTER : Francis Roland [.S. 18981, Montreal. 
HOUSTON : WilUain Wylie [S, 1909], Belfast. 

MARTYN : Laurence Dunmore [S. 1912], 

TETLEY : Charles Ptoginald [Special], Montreal. 
WALKER : Thomas [Special], Derbv. 

MHLBY : Albert [S. 1907]. 

On the motion of Mr. Edmund Wimperis [F.], seconded 
by Mr. K. Gammell [4.], it was 

Resolved, that the Board of Professional Defence be 
instructed forthwith to prepare a Detailed Scheme 
for the creation of a Fund for Mutual Aid and 
Advice (Legal) for members of the Institute as 
necessity may arise. 

The proceedings then terminated, and the meeting 
separated at 9.30 p.m. 


“ The Architectural Review.’’ — The illustrations in 
the June nunilier ot the Architectural Review include, 
besides a large number of smaller illustrations, a beauti- 
ful set of plates showing various views of M. Leon 
Ginain’s charming building, the Musee Galliera, an in- 
teresting account of which and of its accomplished 
architect is contributed by Professor Jean Hebrard. A 
second set of plates illustrates some fine examples of 
eighteenth-century architecture in Brussels described 
by Mr. Patrick Abercrombie ; and a third set various 
details of the beautiful work carried out by Sir Wm. 
Chambers at Carrington House, Whitehall (now, unhap- 
pily, demolished), illustrating an article on “ Georgian 
Interior Decoration.’’ Mr. Harry Sirr contributes 
an interesting record of Eighteenth-Century Archi- 
tects and Artists in Ireland,” in which is noted the in- 
teresting fact that John Roberts (1712-1796), an archi- 
tect of Waterford, who designed its Towm Hall and 
other buildings, was the great-grandfather of Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford. 

Erratum. Kducat ion and Tradition in Architec- 

ture ” [Journal, 31st May. pp. 520-523]. — The author 
of this article, whose signature was accidentally omitted, 
is Mr. Hubert C. Corlette [F.]. 
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Mouxdsiiebe, Basingstoke. (Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., architect.) 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 1913. 

Presentation to Mr. Eeginald Blomfield, M.A.Oxon., A.R.A., F.S.A., Hon. Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford, Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy, 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

General Meeting (Ordinary), Monday, 23rd June 1913. 

The CHAIEMAN (Sir EENEST GEOEGE, A.E.A., Eoyal Gold Medallist, Past-President 
EJ.B.A.) : My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The interesting function for which we are now 
gathered must not be presided over by our authorised Chairman, for it is our President’s 
duty to-night to pay the penalty of greatness and to have honours thrust upon him. With 
the Eoyal Gold Medal for Architecture the recipient is unanimously elected by his fellow 
architects, and Eeginald Blomfield probably feels with me that the esteem of his brother artists 
is the one thing that is worth having — honours and laudations without that are nothing worth. 
We architects are entrusted to select and recommend a name for Eoyal distinction, and our 
present choice has received the hearty approval of our Eoyal Patron. All who enjoy the 
friendship of our President are conscious of the high ideal that is always before him, whether 
in his architectural or literary work, or in his assiduous efforts on behalf of architectural 
education. I will leave my subject in better hands, requesting Lord Plymouth to perform the 
ceremony of investiture. 

The Eight Hon. the EAEL OE PLY^^IOUTH, P.C. [Ho«.EcZZo2r] : Sir Ernest George, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I am naturally very proud to have been asked to be your spokesman on the 
present occasion. As Sir Ernest George has reminded us, the Eoyal Gold Medal, with which 
in a few moments I shall have the honour of investing your President, is the gift of the King, 
bestowed on the recommendation of the members of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects. 

Third Series, Vol. XX, Xo, 16.-28 .June 1913. 4 G 


London, County, and Westminstlr Bank, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

I Reginald Blomfield, A.R..A., architect.) 
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Abm\ and Xav\ Stored? WAREHorsE, Greycoat Place, Westminster. 
(Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., arcliilect.) 


It is, I think I may say, 
the highest award that 
can be given, the most 
important recognition that 
can be won in the 
architectural profession 
throughout the British 
Empire, and Mr. Eeginald 
Blomfield is about to join 
that small body of emi- 
nent men who in past 
years have been deemed 
worthy to receive this 
honour. It has been my 
good fortune to be asso- 
ciated rather closely with 
Mr. Blomfield on more 
than one occasion lately, 
and I have learned to 
appreciate his breadth of 
view, his knowledge, his 
wide sympathies, and the 
very high position he 
maintains as the repre- 
sentative of the great 
profession of architecture 
in England. I have had 
a happy feeling of security 
in these cases that if any 
responsibility rested upon 
me it would be he who 
would take the larger 
share. He will, I hope, 
forgive me for adding this 
personal note — namely, 
the very deep regard I feel 
for one who is so sensitive, 
as I know him to be, for 
the honour and repute of 
the great profession which 
he adorns. With regard 
to his achievements, apart 
from his architectural 
work : as you know, he 
has written much ; he has 
written upon Eenaissance 
Archite^cture, not only in 
this country but also in 
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France. He has written most ably upon the Formal Garden in England, and on other subjects 
relating to architecture, wherein the knowledge of his subject and his sound criticism are clothed 
in a literary style which makes these volumes no less delightful to the amateur than useful 
to the student. No one who has followed Mr. Blomtield’s career from Haileybury, where he 
was educated, through Oxford Univ^ersity, at Exeter College — of which he is now an Honorary 
Fellow — can be surprised at this achievement, showing, as it does, the refining influence and 
the clear expression of the scholar. As to his works in stone and in brick, it Avould be pre- 
sumptuous in me to attempt to review them in detail. They are necessarily more familiar to 
most of those present than they are to me. But I do know and admire not a few of them. 
We can all refresh our memories by examining the photographs and drawings displayed on 
these walls ; and, so far as his work in architecture is concerned, I think it may be safely left 
to the judgment of all lovers of good architecture. I have now only to hand this Medal to 
Mr. Blomfield on behalf of every one in this room, and, doubtless, with the congratulations 
of many more outside it. I offer him our sincere congratulations, and on behalf of the very 
few in this room who are entitled to do so — if they will allow me the privilege — I venture to 
express their welcome to him most heartily amongst the elect who have received the highest 
award of merit that can be given in this country to the great profession of architecture, of 
which he is so distinguished an ornament. 


Following the usual custom, some details are 
appended of the Royal Gold Medallist's life and 
work :* — 

Mr. Blomfield was born in 1856, the son of the late 
Rev. G. J. Blomfield, Rector and Rural Dean of 
Aldington, Kent, and grandson of the late Dr. Biom- 
field. Bishop of London. He was educated at Hailey- 
bury (Exhibition), and Exeter College, Oxford (Scholar 
1875), where he took a second in Classical Mods, and a 
first in Classical Greats. He is an Honorary Fellow 
of Exeter College, He received his professional 
training in the office of his uncle, the late Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, and was a student and prizeman of the 
Royal Academy Schools. He subsequently continued 
his studies in France, Spain, and Italy. 

Mr. Blomfield has distinguished himself especially 
in domestic architecture and garden designs, adding 
many beautiful examples to the world-famed stately 
homes of England. Among them, to mention only a 
few, are Brocklesby Park, Lines., residence of the Earl 
of Yarborough ; Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke ; 
Wyphurst, Cranleigh, Surrey, for Sir Charles Chadwyck 
Healey, K.C. ; Leasam, Rye, Sussex, for Admiral Sir 
George Warrender ; Garnons, Hereford, for Sir John 
Ootterell ; Apethorpe, Xorthants, for Mr. Leonard 
Brassey ; Witting ton, Marlow, for Lord Devonport ; 
La Trinite, Jersey, for Mr. Atheist an Riley ; Cay- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, for Mr. Edgar Lubbock ; Chequers 
Oourt, Bucks, for Mr. Arthur Lee, M.P. ; Mellerstain, 
Kelso, X.B., for Colonel Lord Binning, &c. In other 
branches of architecture his work is represented in such 
diverse buildings as Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; the 
United University Club, Pall Mall ; Lincoln Library ; 


Lincoln Water Tower ; Goldsmiths' College Extension, 
Xew’ Cross ; the South African War Memorial, Hailey- 
bury ; the Portsea Parish Institute ; Branches of the 
London, County, and Westminster Bank in Glass- 
house Street, Piccadilly, and King's Road, Chelsea ; 
the Army and Navy Stores Warehouse, Greycoat 
Place, Westminster, &c. 

Besides a large number of plans, photographs, and 
draw ings of Mr. Blomfield’s executed works, there w ere 
exhibited in the Meeting-room on Monday specimens 
of his talent in another phase of art : a series of beauti- 
ful pencil drawings, masterly in their handling, depict- 
ing charming French rural scenes dominated by some 
noble piece of architecture, cathedral, church, or 
chateau ; and choice fragments of decorative carving, 
figure -sculpture, and other details, from Blois, Fontaine- 
bleau, and La Rochelle. 

Mr. Blomfield is one of the leaders of the higher 
education movement that is having such a beneficial 
effect upon our architectural schools and training. 
The Board of Architectural Education, of which he w^as 
some time Chairman, owes much to his wise judgment, 
foresight, and sagacity. 

Amid the stress of professional work he has found 
time to exercise his literary gifts, his published works 
including The Formal Garden in England, The History 
of Renaissance Architecture in England, Studies in 
Architecture, The Mistress Art, A History of French 
Architecture from Charles VIII, to the death of Mazarin, 
and Architectural Drawing and Draught^nen, For a 
long series of years contributions from his pen appeai-ed 
in the Architectural Review, and he has wTitten for the 
Quarterly Review and other publications. 
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Wyphurst, Cbaxleigh, Surrey. (Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., architect.) 


ME. BLOMFIELD’S ADDRESS. 

My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

I T is usual for our Gold Medallists to make an Address on such occasions as this. But before 
I do so, let me thank you, Lord Plymouth, for the extremely kind things you have 
said — much too flattering, I am afraid, as they always are on these occasions, but 
it is nice to hear such kind remarks. I thank you also for the graceful compliment you 
have paid the Institute by coming here to-night to present the Medal, and you, my colleagues, 
most sincerely for the honour you have conferred upon me. There are honours that may seem 
to result from a fortunate combination of circumstances, and though the recipient may feel 
like a man who has suddenly come into a fortune, he does not value them so much as those 
which he owes directly to the choice of his colleagues : because it is by their judgment in the 
long run that he stands or falls. They know his limitations as w^ell as his powers ; and if with this 
Imowledge they still feel able to nominate him for such an honour as the Gold Medal conferred 
by his gracious Majesty the King, he has some ground of hoping that his success is not a mere 
flash in the pan. I need hardly say that I esteem it a very high honour to be included in the 
list of our Royal Gold Medallists. There can be no greater encouragement to any architect 
who still has his eye fixed on the future. But these things lie in the lap of the gods ; and it is 
w ell to look backw ards as w ell as forwards, and to endeavour to place ourselves in touch with 
the mighty men of old. I am a firm believer in tradition. In the pride of youth one is tempted 
to say, with Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, 

H;i€ts TOt 7raT€p(i)v a//.ct/xopcs €Lvat 

Ta» fxrf fjiOL 7raT€pa9 Trod^ bpLOty tv6t.o 

Yet our fathers before us put up a good fight for what they believed w^as right, and though the 
methods and occasion of fighting vary with every age, the essential thing is to remember and 
maintain that gallant spirit, that high standard of honour, that brave endeavour after noble 

* Which being interpreted means : “ W’e boast ourselves much better than our fathers, rank them not therefore with me.” 
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aims, which are of more value than any particular success. Therefore tliis evening T shall 
take as my text the words of the Preacher : Let us now praise famous men . . . leaders of 
the people by their counsels . . . wise and eloquent in their instructions.’' 

It is a far cry back to that little meeting at the Thatched House Tavern in the year 1834 
when some half-dozen architects met together to consider the formation of an Institute of Archi- 
tects. There were present, among others, Barry, Bellamy, Decimus Burton, Fowler, Goldicutt, 
Gwilt, and Hardvdck ; and of these we may say with the son of Sirach : “ There be of them 
that have left a name behind them that their praises might be reported, . . . and some there 
be which have no memorial, but these were merciful men whose righteousness hath not been 
forgotten.” Their buildings have been less fortunate; so we may leave them there, and pass 
on to Decimus Burton, who, after long years of neglect and obhvion during the days of the Gothic 
revival, has now come into his own again, and recovered the appreciation that he fully deserved, 
for he was a very accomplished architect, learned in his art and fastidious in his taste. Few, 
if any, better things in their way have been done in London in the last hundred years than the 
screen at Hyde Park Corner, and the haU and staircase of the Athenaeum. Burton had caught 
something of the spirit of the architects of the great Imperial Thermse. His work is genuine 
Classic, but it is the Classic of a civilisation not remote as that which inspired the Parthenon, 
but in a way familiar to us and relatively scarcely less advanced than our own. Burton lived 
to a great age : he was not a Gold Medalhst, or a member of the B.A., and, though his career 
must have been singularly successful, when he died at St. Leonards a few years back he was 
almost forgotten by the general public. 

Of the others who met at the Thatched House in 1834 Barry became Sir Charles Barr}', 
Gwilt wrote his immense Encijclopcedia, and Hardwick was the well-known architect of Euston 
Station and of the Goldsmiths’ Hall. The Institute was estabhshed the same year as this meet- 
ing. Lord de Grey was elected President, Donaldson and Goldicutt Hon. Secretaries, and 
among the Council were Barry, Decimus Burton, Basevi, and Philip Hardwick. Sir John Soane 
made the new Institute a handsome donation, and in 1837 a Royal Charter was granted by 
William lY. All these things are stated in our Kalendar, but I make no apology for introducing 
them to-night to those of our audience who are not members of this Institute, or even for 
reminding those who are, of the long and distinguished tradition of the Body to which they 
belong. It is a good thing now and again to hark back to the hill on which we were born. 

I now* come to the Royal Gold Medallists of the Institute, and here I have a curious piece 
of information unearthed for me by our Librarian, Mr. Dircks, to whom I am indebted for some 
very interesting notes which he has been good enough to collect for me out of the Records of 
the Institute. 

In the year 1846 Queen Victoria consented to grant annually a Gold Medal for promoting 
the purposes of the Institute, and the Council decided that this should be offered annually for 
“ designs calculated to promote the study of Grecian, Roman, and Italian architecture.” (You 
wull note in passing that the Council, so far, was faithful to the tiadition of classical design ; 
the possibility of Gothic was not even thought of.) Tite, Charles Barry the elder, Angell, Donald- 
son, and Svdnev Smirke drew* up the conditions, and the subject set was a building suitable for 
the purposes of the Institute, at a cost not to exceed tw*enty thousand pounds.” The result 
w*as disappointing. The assessors reported that not moie than one of the designs possessing 
the slightest pretension to consideration as an aichitectuial composition could be properly 
executed for less than double the sum specified.” Our grandfathers did not beat about the 
bush, and there is a fine flavour of the polemic of the previous century in this extremely blunt 
announcement. 

Xo aw*ard w*as made, and the Council thereupon revised their arrangements and decided 

4 H 
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to award the Medal on the basis that holds to this day, for distinguished services to architecture 
without regard to nationality. It would be impossible to deal with all the names of its recipi- 
ents. They include famous architects and writers on architecture from France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Holland, and America, in addition to most of the best-known architects of this 
country during the past three generations. I find that it has been awarded in France to such 
men as Hittorfi, Violletde-Duc, the Marquis de \ogiie, Gamier, Choisy, and Daumet ; in Germany 
to Schhemann and Dorpfeld ; in Italy to Canina and Lanciani ; in Austria to Yon Ferstel and 
Hansen ; in Holland to Cuypers ; and in America to Hunt and McKim ; and if you pass in review 
the names of the Gold Medallists of this country you will get a pretty clear insight into the 
movement of architecture and the trend of artistic thought from the period when the Medal 
was established down to the present day. The old Guard was gradually worn down ; Cockerell, 
Barry, Smirke, and Hardwick were succeeded by the champions of the Gothic Eevival, and 
now their day is past and their lesson learnt, and we move again, at least I personally hope so, 
in the calmer waters of the older tradition, developed and extended bj^ its applications to modern 
needs. I can select only a few typical names from among the distinguished men who have 
been awarded the Gold Medal of the Institute. 

Early in the list appears the name of Thomas Donaldson, who received the Gold Medal in 
1851, and was President in 1863 and 1864. Though not the first to receive the Medal, he did 
so much for the Institute that we look on him to a great extent as one of its founders. Donaldson 
was typical of men whom we have always been fortunate in possessing as members of this Society. 
He was not a great architect, but he was a man of much energy and business capacity, with a 
high sense of public duty, and he devoted his considerable powers as an organiser and adminis- 
trator to the formation and development of this Institute. He laid the foundation of a tradition 
of public utility and high educational purpose which I am glad to say has never been forgotten 
or abandoned within these walls. He added largely to our splendid architectural library, both 
in the way of books and drawings, and the badge of office which I have the honour to wear was 
presented by him to the Institute. Komance appears but rarely in the careers of modern archi- 
tects, and some, at any rate, of these eminent men had a more adventurous youth than is given 
to most of us nowadays. Donaldson, who died at the age of ninety in 1885, had gone out to 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1809 intending to enter a merchant’s office ; but he joined a force of 
volunteers that was proceeding to the attack on the ^Mauritius in the hope of obtaining a coin- 
mission in the Army. As, however, the French retired without firing a shot, Donaldson's vision 
of military glory vanished. He returned to England, entered the school of the Eoyal Academy, 
travelk^d widely in Greece and Italy, became an architect and Professor of Architecture at 
I niversity College, and devoted a long and most useful life to the public and professional aspects 
of architecture, and to the development of research into all that concerned the history of the 
art. 

Charles Cockerell, who received the first Gold Medal in 1848, was a few years older than 
Donaldson, and represents, to me at any rate, the other type of architect — the man absolutely 
immersed in liisart,a scholar and an artist with a passionate enthusiasm for all that bore on the 
history and technique of architecture. That enthusiasm never flagged to the end of a long and 
fortunate life. I have heard Xorman Shaw describe the fascination of the lectures that Cockerell 
gave at the E.A. when he himself was a student there. Whatever his subject, Cockerell was very 
soon back among the vscenes of his travels and adventures. He forgot his audience in living again 
those brilliant enterprises of his younger days ; and u ent on pouring out reminiscence after 
reminiscence till something recalled his attention to the fact that he was not in Greece or Asia 
Minor, but in tlie Lecture Boom of the Eoyal Academy. Cockerell — who, besides being a beautiful 
draughtsman and a sensitive artist, was a fastidious gentleman — ^liad certainly exceptional advan- 
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tages, but he used them well. He steeped himself in the architecture of Ancient Greece, and 
carried into his own work something of its delicate and austere reserve. That an artist of such 
enthusiasm should have his hmitations was inevitable. A certain coldness of temperament and a 
certain academical perfection and propriety may sometimes arouse in more warm-blooded artists 
an irresistible desire to kick over the traces ; but his buildings have always a distinction rare in 
modern architecture, a certain well-bred personal quality that reveals itself as sonietliing beyond 
the reach of merely conventional accomplishment. 

Sii' Charles Barry received the Medal in 1850, and on the death of Lord de Grey, who had been 
President of the Institute from 1835 to 1859, he was offered the Presidency, but declined it, 
probably for reasons of health, for he died in the following year. Barry was a thoroughly well- 
trained architect, and it is to be noted in the case of nearly all these famous men that they devoted 
a good deal more time both to their apprenticeship and to subsequent study abroad than is the 
fashion at the present day. Five years’ apprenticeship, followed by two or three years’ study of 
ancient buildings abroad, was by no means unusual in the training of architects eighty years ago ; 
and though fashions change and the technical detail of that generation may be out of favour with 
this, there can be no doubt that these men were thoroughly well trained in the technique of archi- 
tectural design, the more so as they were able to concentrate on it exclusi^ eh', instead of having 
to devote a considerable part of their energies to the acquisition of that applied science which has 
become a necessary part of the equipment of the modern architect. Barry travelled extensively 
in France, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and this Institute is fortunate in possessing 
the diaries of J. L. Wolfe, his travelling companion during these three yeais. Quite recently 
a very high compliment was paid to Barry in these rooms by a well-known American archi- 
tect, Mr. Hastings referred to him as one of the most remarkable architects of the nineteenth 
century, for his powers of planning a big design. Most of his detail is out of fashion and rather 
dull, but his great ability as an architect is so generally recognised that I need not remind you of 
his buildings. Two points, however, are noticeable in his work ; signs of the rift in the great 
tradition of English Classic, warnings of the upheaval that was to supersede it. The first is his 
choice of model, the second his complete surrender of it on a memorable occasion. Whereas 
Cockerell had definitely elected for Greek models and inspiration, Barry reverted to the more 
florid traditions of the Italian Renaissance, even following Italian originals pretty closely in his 
designs for such clubs as the Travellers’ and the Reform. Up till comparatively recently Barry’s 
lead was followed in most of our public Iruildings. Now, the pendulum has swung back to Greek 
motives seen through French spectacles. My personal impression is that both Cockerell and 
Barry were a little off' the line, and that those who have blindly followed either the one or the 
other of these distinguished men may perpetuate a fundamental mistake, that of a too direct 
revivalism and reproduction, which must be sterile in its results however ably it is done. Had 
either of these men picked up the simple tradition of English Classic at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and used it frankly to meet the conditions of the day, we .should have been spared 
years of wasted effort : but owing to causes far too intricate to be touched on now, the Lord 
of Misrule had flung his cap into the arena of architecture, and the first momentous intimation 
of this was the decision, forced upon Barry, to design the Houses of Parliament in the Gothic 
manner. There is a suggestive sentence in the Report of the R.I.B.A. Council for 1839. 
Referring to the Commission appointed to investigate the stones to be used in building the 
Houses of Parliament, it says : “ The investigation may lead perhaps to the adoption of a stone 
more brilhant in hue than those at present in general use. so as to shed somewhat of the glow of an 
Attic or a Roman tint upon the architectural features of the public edifices of London ” : a pious 
aspiration scarcely realised in the Houses of Parliament designed by Barry with details by A. W. 
Pugin. There is no need to revive, the ivoni-out controversy as to who did it. Probably it was a 
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genuine case of co-operation, Barry giving the scheme and general arrangement, and Pugin the 
detail — detail, by the way, as good as anything of its kind that has ever been done in modern 
Gothic* 

Pugin never had our Gold Medal ; in the light of what followed he surely deserved it, for it 
was the zeal and enthusiasm of this apostle of modern medisevalism that brought out the lighting 
quahties of the younger generation, and won the day for Xeo-Gothic. MTien one considers that 
there were sohd men such as the Smirkes, the elder Hardwick, and Tite, who practised their 
weighty Classic with unvarying success, it was a remarkable thing to have done* Later on, Tite, 
who became Meml^er of Parhament for Bath, made a violent attack on Scott’s Gothic design for 
the new^ Government buildings and, faithful to his convictions, founded the Tite Prize of the 
E J.B.A. for the best design of a given subject, according to the methods of Palladio, Vignola, 
Wren, and Chambers — a counterblast to the Pugin Studentship, estabhshed some ten years earher, 
for the promotion of the study of the mediaeval architecture of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Hardwick, it is true, designed the Lincoln’s Inn Library, but I have always understood that 
the late John Pearson was a young man in his office at the time ; and Hardwick’s real quality as a 
designer is best shown in the Propyl sea and the impressive Hall of East on Station, and in the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

SirKobert Smirke takes us back into the eighteenth century, for he was born in 1781. He 
was made anE.A. in 1811, and received the Gold Medal in 1853. One of the best of his buildings, 
and one of the best examples of the mascuhne Classic of his time, the General Post Office, has 
disappeared within the last year, not without a gallant effort to save it on the part of this 
Institute. Sydney Smirke, his younger brother, who designed the Eeading Koom in the British 
Museum, was awarded the Gold Medal in 1860, and from 1861 to 1868 was Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Eoyal Academy, a post which has now been filled by five of our Gold Medalhsts. 
The Smirkes were, I take it, the last representatives of a tradition of Classic derived from Sir 
Win. Chambers, filtered through the publications of the Dilettante Society and later of Hittorff 
and Zanth. Eobert Adam’s manner, graceful and accomplished as it was, w^as to some extent 
an original invention of his own, as indeed he believed it to be himself. Cockerell’s manner was 
not less personal than that of Adam. The final version of Chambers’ ideas of civil architecture, 
somewhat debased and a good deal vulgarised, appeared in the work of Tite and Eobert and 
Hydney Smirke. 

In this rapid survey I have now come to the point at which we reach men with whom some 
of us, at any rate, were personally acquainted. We have passed the disastrous days of the great 
Exhibition. Digby Wyatt, a man of wide knowledge but no definite bent in design, received 
the Gold Medal in 1866 ; but I take it, it must have been a little in the nature of a consolation 
prize, for the eclecticism and compromise of his generation w^re things of the past, architecture 
was deep in the whirlpool of the Gothic Eevival, and the cry was raised, that is being raised again 
to-day, that the architect and his T-square is the fons et origo jnalorum, and that salvation is only 
to be found in the untrammelled genius of the working man. But the architects were energetic 
and astute, and the}^ rode the storm with most remarkable skill. 


(leorge Gilbert Scott, who received the Gold Medal in 1859, was President of this Listitute 
from 1873-76, and was, I take it, quite one of the ablest men of his time. 

How many hundreds of churches he dealt with has never been known, possibly Bcott never 
knew himself. There is a story that I had from a well-known pupil of his, that Scott once found 
himself at a remote station in Yorkshire, and was compelled to wire to his head clerk : “ Why am 
I here ? Probably no other architect has ever left his mark on the historical buildings of his 
country to such an extent as the late Sir Gilbert Scott. In his Recollections, written in 1873, he 


stated : I had been one of the leading actors in the greatest architectural movement which has 
occurred since the Classic Eenaissance.” The value of the movement is open to question, but there 
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can be no doubt of the fact that Scott was for a time its most redoubtable protagonist ; and the 
Dictionary of National Biography informs us that “ his excessive energy in restoration and renova- 
tion led to the formation, in the last years of his life, of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings.” I fear our generation is not particularly grateful to the zeal and enthusiasm, 
amateur or professional, of the sixties and seventies. From the point of view of professional 
practice those days must have been a glorious time for architects. There were not too many 
architects about, the landed interest was extremely prosperous and ready to support its views on 
art and religion by putting its hand deep in its pocket. Everywhere there was a fine glow of 
sentiment and romance, unimpeded by a too exact knowledge of the facts of architecture or 
practical understanding of its functions. A heavy reckoning has had to be paid for those happy 
days of romance. It is not only that our historical buildings have suffered. That has happened 
elsewhere, as in France, to an even more disastrous extent. The real mischief has been the 
confusion that has arisen between architecture and craftsmanship — a confusion that eighty years 
ago would have been inconceivable — and the result of this iU-balanced zeal for craftsmanship 
was that the purpose of architecture was all but forgotten in England, and it is only within the 
last few years that there has appeared unmistakeable evidence of a return to a saner tradition. 
It is useless to write history backwards, but one cannot help speculating what men of such great 
abihty as George Gilbert Scott, Street, Pearson, or Bodley might have done for modern archi- 
tecture if they had been trained in Classic design instead of in the details of Gothic. 

Yet as the movement approached its end the conviction of its leaders became almost 
fanatical. In 1855 Street had written : “ I have no reason whatever for doubting that if we wish 
for a purer school of art we must either entirely forget the w'orks of the Italian Eenaissance archi- 
tects, or remember them only to take warning by their faults and failures.” Some twenty years 
later Street could hardly forgive Bodley for straying beyond the orthodox boundaries of Gothic 
into the amiable French Eenaissance of the London School Board Offices ; and he himself 
nailed his colours to the mast in the last great effort of his life, the new Law Courts, a really 
monumental work, however much one may criticise it in detail. Street was not only a very able 
architect ; Norman Shaw' used to say that Street w'as a man who would have made his mark in 
any calling that he had put his hand to, and, though without academical training, he wrote most 
excellent Enghsh. He was also a man of strong convictions, and a very dominant individuality. 
My impression of him remains as I saw him in 1 880-81 . I w-as working against time in the schools 
of the Eoyal Academy, being indeed anxious to get away for a cricket match in the country ; 
our old friend, Phene Spiers, brought in a burly bearded man, who tramped across the room and 
asked me what I was doing. In my haste I answered shortly, but was met by a good-humoured 
smile, and the visitor retired. I learnt afterwards that this w'as Mr. Street, and the impression 
that I formed of him as a strenuous and most capable personality, strong in his views, and 
indifferent to convention, was I believe the right one. I just recollect, too, that memorable 
election, in the last year of his life, when the forces of Art and those of Business w'ere set in battle 
array, and Art w'on a brilliant victory - a victory cut short, alas ! by Street s untimely death. 

Since these days we have learnt from adversity the necessity of combining business aptitude 
and art. Since these days, too, the battle of the styles has dropped into oblivion. The point of 
view has shifted, or rather we have come to see that all vital art must be a personal expression — 
that architecture, not less than the other arts, is the expression of an idea, with this condition 
added, that it must also be the fulfilment of a particular and specific need. Thus these 
questions of archaeology fall away of themselves. We use in architecture a language based on the 
past, just as in common parlance we use the language which has resulted from long generations 
of use ; but we do not use language for the sake of using it, we use it to express a definite idea, 
we have no more use for the mere styhst than we have for the mere rhetorician. The days of the 
revivalist are, I hope, finally numbered. 
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But I have wandered from my point. I set out to praise the mighty men before us, and 
on that note I should like to conclude my Address. We live so fast nowadays that we have 
little time to look behind us : yet it is well to pause now and then to pick up our place in the 
line of long descent, and to remember the tradition of the past. This Institute has been in 
existence for nearly eighty years. It is second in point of age only to the Eoyal Academy and 
the Pioyal Society of Painters in Water Colours. I have mentioned to-night a few only of those 
who in past years have played a great part within the walls of this Institute. Others, scarcely 
less distinguished, might weU be mentioned, and I have said nothing of our contemporaries. 
A^et I have hoped to suggest to you something of the great tradition of this Institute, and to 
recall to your memory the part that it has played in the development of modem architecture. I 
do not doubt that that tradition will be worthily maintained by this and succeeding genera- 
tions. We ourselves are in the position of trustees for the younger generation, and we are bound 
to take a far-reaching view of the duties of our trust. Much of the work of the Institute must 
necessarily be concerned Avith details of administration, and members have ahvays given their 
services for the purpose in the most ungrudging spirit. But a Avide outlook in the arts is in ac- 
cordance AAith our best tradition, nor do I think its members are likely to forget the high purpose 
for AA'hich this Institute exists, for the advancement of architecture, “ usui chuum, decori urbium.’' 





VOTE OF THANKS. 


The Et. Hon. J. A. PEASE, P.C. (President of 
the Board of Education) : It is with great pleasure 
that I rise to move a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield for his most interesting address. 
We were all convinced, before we heard the address, 
that he was the right man for the distinction with 
which he has been presented this evening, but 
since we have listened to that most interesting and 
able address we are convinced more than ever that 
he will adorn his high position . He has re- 
minded us of the last eighty years, of the traditions 
of the past and the development of architecture. 
He has recalled Decimus Burton and his wonderful 
constructive genius displayed at Hyde Park 
Corner ; he has gone down the list of many leading 
architects to the more recent ones of Scott and 
Street. He has reminded us also of various types 
and styles of architecture which are pleasant to 
recall, and which have interested us all. I feel 
myself somewhat fortunate to be allowed to move 
this vote of thanks to Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 
Personally I have for many years felt greatly in- 
debted to him for perhaps one of his most humble 
works, but at the same time to me most attracti\ e 
production, his ** Formal Gardening in England. 
Government Departments have often been in- 
debted to him. No Government Department has 
hesitated to seek his advice, because we have always 
knowu that his advice would be readily and also 
forcibly given. I alsQ think it is not inappropriate 
that the Board of Education may to-night be asso- 
ciated with this resolution of thanks, because there 
are so many points of contact between education 
and architecture. Our whole system of education 
is built on what I may call constructive lines. If 
we go to the beginning, we cannot commence oui 
system of education without estimating in ad- 
vance the cost of the building which we are about 
to erect. If we think of the materials, just as in 
architecture so the Board of Education has a gieat 
variety of materials from which to select, ve ha\e 
to formulate our plans and designs in connection 
with education, and we proceed to erect our educa- 
tional system on a foundation which must be veil 
and truly laid, and we must erect the structure 
story by story, so that there may be no super- 
structure which shall crumble. Many other meta- 


phors will occur to those who are present. There is 
the metaphor in connection with erudition — every 
subject should be well ventilated and have light 
thrown upon it. There is, of course, the familiar 
metaphor of the use of the ladder during construc- 
tion, so that the elementary student can rise up to 
the University. I am looking forward to a struc- 
ture containing a broad staircase erected from the 
basement to the top story to which all mav have 
access and many ascend ; and that at every storv 
there will be doors opening out, so that everv one 
in the State may have fair opportunity of making 
the best use of the talents with which he has 
been endowed. Government Departments have 
considerable work to place connected with archi- 
tecture, but probably the one over which I have 
now the privilege to preside is the one more 
identified with buildings than any other Depart- 
ment. May I recall to your notice the large 
museums, such as the Science Museum which we 
are now erecting, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which was built only a comparatively short time ago, 
the new Royal College of Art, which I hope mav be 
begun next year, and which it is important should 
be erected in a style which should be a credit to the 
nation. The local Education Authorities are still 
more responsible for buildings in the count rv : 
those buildings can, however, only be erected 
subject to the supervision of the Board of Educa- 
tion and their regulations. We have some little 
voice in connection with the plans, not onlv for ele- 
mentary schools, but secondary schools, training 
colleges, and technical colleges ; and even have some 
little influence, perhaps, in connection with the 
designs for new buildings connected with pro- 
vincial universities. We are often subjected to a 
good deal of criticism in connection with our school 
buildings ; and we have ail seen school buildings : 
one perhaps reminds us of a church, while another 
reminds us of a chapel, and another reminds us of a 
warehouse. On one occasion, I think, an architect 
criticised one of our school buildings as a glass house 
adapted to a hurricane I That was an effort at 
light and ventilation ! But, seriously speaking, 
we have endeavoured to take advantage of the 
talent of the country, and I am glad to say that dis- 
tinguished architects have recently come forward 
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and given evidence on a Committee which was ap- 
pointed by my predecessor to advise us as to the 
character and type of schools in the country. We 
have come to the conclusion that in the interests of 
the Mistress Art/" so closely identified with Mr. 
Eeginald Blomfield. we are bound not to adopt any 
particular type of building, but to allow art to 
have fair scope for development, and to adapt 
itself to the various necessities in each district and 
to the requirements of the place. Unfortunately, 
although certain municipahties love to compete 
with one another and to have better buildings than 
their neighbours, a Local Government Board 
watches over the interests of the ratepayers ; and 
ratepayers' associations also prevent that little addi- 
tional expenditure which oftentimes might beautify 
a building Avhich is perhaps otherwise a little lack- 
ing. Rut at the same time we have been very 
anxious at the Board of Education that the lines 
of the buildings which are erected in the country 
shall be such that beauty is not sacrificed so long 
as the requirements are fully met in connection 
-with the education wUich is to be given in the 
schools. AVe heheve that the experiments which 
are being made do not adhere too strictly on the one 
hand to ecclesiastical architecture or even to the 
municipal block type, but that an educational 
standard has been attained wUich still has good 
opportunity for further development. Finally, 
may I say to wUat extent w^e are indebted, as a 
Board of Education, to 3Ir. Reginald Blomfield ? 
He is not only a Visitor of the Royal College of Art, 
but he is also on an Advisory Committee connected 
with that Institution. He is also an Adviser on 
the Consultative Committee of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. I constantly go to him for 
advice, and, as I said before, he gives me his 
opinions frankly and freely and without any hesita- 
tion. He knows his own mind ; he is a man in 
whom we can all place confidence, and to-night he 
is the right man in the right place. I think we may 
all congratulate him from the bottom of our hearts 
on the distinguished position \vhich he has attained, 
and on the fact that he is this evening the recipient 
of the Gold Medal. 

Sir THOALAS G. JACKSOX, R.A., D.C.L., 
LL.I)., Royal Gold Medallist : I have been called 
upon rather suddenly to second this motion, but I 
respond wfith alacrity, for I feel deeply grateful to 
the Institute for having so kindly invited me to- 
night and entrusted me with the task wdiich is 


now laid upon me. It is a great pleasure to me to 
be present at this investiture of so old and valued 
a friend as Mr. Reginald Blomfield, whose work I 
have known and admired for so long. The honour 
which has been bestowed upon him is one which 
all those wUo are recipients of it value perhaps 
almost more than any other honour which is open 
to them, AA e all w ork for three classes of persons. 
First of alb there are our employers. AVe have 
to please them : their opinion of our wnrk is 
valuable to us, because if they did not like it we 
should have no wmrk to do. Then there are the 
critics. But I am not sure that anybody in this 
room has ever got any good from the critics. I do 
not think that the verdict of artists wmuld be at all 
in their favour. I do not know whether my fellow- 
artists have ever got any useful suggestions from a 
critic. And as for the general public, I am not 
sure that the critic's work is not more mischievous 
than good, because it prevents people, in great 
measure, from thinking for themselves, and very 
often, I think, prevents a right judgment. Then 
there is the third class, namely, the class of our 
brother artists. The verdict from them is the one 
which we, if w^e are wmrth our salt, value more than 
any other. And it is that wLich makes the honour 
which Mr. Reginald Blomfield has received this 
evening of great value. I know' that when you were 
kind enough to bestow' it upon me some years ago, 
and even w'ent beyond your owm ranks to find a 
recipient, I considered I had received perhaps the 
gi’eatest honour w'hich could possibly befall any 
architect. AA" e have been accustomed to look upon 
Air. Blomfield as one who regards architecture not 
merely as a profession, but as an art. It is as an 
artist that his name wdll go down to posterity ; and 
no more w'orthy recipient could be found for the 
honour which you have conferred than Air. Reginald 
Blomfield. Alay I also point out the additional 
pleasure it gives me that it should have been be- 
stowed upon an Oxonian, a member of the Uni- 
versity w'hich is dear to him, as it is to me ? Also 
that he is a member of that Society to which w'e 
both belong, of which he is an Associate, and of 
w'hich, I trust — indeed, I think I may almost be 
allow'ed to prophesy — it cannot be long before he 
w'ill be admitted to its full honours. 

AIr. BLOAIFIELD, in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said : AAlth regard to w'ork on the 
Ad^ory Committee of the Education Office 
referred to by Air. Pease. I should like to say that I 
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have been only too delighted to do anything that 
I can in the way of advice ; and I can assure Mr. 
Pease, on behalf of this Institute, that he will 
always find here men who are ready and competent 
to help in any public matter of this sort, and that 
they will always be willing to place their services 
at the disposal of the authorities. But I thank 
you. Sir Thomas, and you, Mr. Pease, for the very 
kind things you have said, and I should like to 
thank you and other visitors here for coming, 
because I consider it a compliment to the Institute. 
For public men with multifarious engagements to 
find time to come here on an occasion like this 
shows that they appreciate the importance of archi- 
tecture in the life of the community. Sir Thomas 
Jackson in his speech referred to the little value 
to be placed upon the teaching of our critics ; and 
there is not the least doubt that the pubhc is often 
grossly misdirected as to the arts, and the arts 
sufier in consequence. The first step to the arts 
coming into their own again, and having justice 
done to them, is for the various artists in this 
country who are competent and able to do fine 
work to be given the opportunity, and that will 
only come about by the establishment of a sound 
public opinion. And the first step towards the re- 
establishment of a sound public opinion is that 
leaders of public opinion, men in great public 
places who have responsible duties to discharge, 
can show that they feel, as you. Sir, and Lord 
Plymouth and our visitors to-night, and you ladies 
-and gentlemen by coming here have shown, the 
great importance of the arts, and particularly of 
the art of architecture. 


Vote of Thanks to Lord Plymouth. 

Mr. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A. [F.], said it 
was his pleasant dutv to propose a vote of thanks 
to Lord Plymouth. These votes of thanks were 
sometimes of a rather conventional character ; but 
he would assure Lord Plymouth that this was not a 
mere complimentary vote that he was proposing, 
but a sincere expression of thanks. Lord Ply- 


mouth, who was one of their most distinguished 
and active Honorary Fellows, was a very busy man, 
but he always managed to find time to devote to 
the interests of the Institute. He would not at- 
tempt to give an account of all that he had done 
for architecture, but he might mention that from 
1902 to 1905 he was First Commissioner of Works, 
and had a great deal to do with the Queen Victoria 
Memorial ; and his efiorts on behalf of the preser- 
vation of the Crystal Palace and its grounds for 
the people would be fresh in their memory. As 
Chairman of the Quadrant Commission he had per- 
formed a delicate and difficult task with con- 
spicuous ability. What touched them more nearly 
as architects was that, in whatever capacity he 
acted, he always showed an understanding and a 
real sympathy with architecture, which was not 
usual in high places. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. [F.], in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said that he was only 
expressing the feeling of gratitude of members of 
the Institute for his lordship’s graciousness in 
coming that evening to invest their deeply re- 
spected and beloved President with the King’s 
Gold Medal. The growing interest of the public 
in architecture was, to a considerable extent, en- 
hanced by the fact that pubfic men and men of 
distinction took an active part in the encourage- 
ment of the art. Lord Plymouth, he said, was not 
only a public man, but a man of distinction and 
influence, and in addition he was a great patron of 
the art, and the members of the Institute were 
therefore doubly and trebly grateful to him. 

Lord PLYMOUTH, in responding, said he 
should like to offer his heartfelt thanks to the 
Council for the honour they had done him in asking 
him to make this presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal. The kindness he had always received in 
coming to the Institute — now, he was happy to 
think, with some honorary claim to be present — 
would make him always ready and anxious to be 
with them as often as he possibly could. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


By AVilliam James Davies [A.], R.I.B.A. Essay Medallist 1913. 


{Continued from page 552. ) 


6 (vi.) Preventable causes of destruction range over a vide area, from Americans desir- 
ing to purchase and carry away the Tattershall Castle fireplaces, to rabbits burrowing in earth- 
works.^^ In the prevention of most of these forms of destruction the question of practicability 
arises ; what sacrifice would or should an individual or community be prepared to make to retain 
a work of artistic or historic value? The question has lately been raised over the further 
heightening of the Assouan Dam and the submerging of the Temples of Philae.^® An attempt 
has been made to plead rather unfairly the cause of the dam by the suggestion of illogical com- 
parisons : is it better to save the Temples of Philae or stance millions, to save a babe or the 
Dresden Madonna from a burning garret? Lovers of art need only to be reminded that art 
is not of the past only, but of the present and the future, that she is the liesult and enjoyment of 
leisure and material prosperity, to see that work which contributes to the promotion of improved 
conditions of life may in the future be furthering the cause of art as much as the destroyed 
monument might have done. To raise such a stupendous monument to the imperial destiny, 


“ To seek another’s profit 
And work another’s gain,” 


should be sufficient answer to those that carp, always supposing that alternative schemes for 
saving the temples had been thoroughly considered. Those who protest against the threatened 
loss of monuments on the score of utility should, instead of .aimlessly cavilling, bring forward 
a scheme by which the object to be attained will be accomplished and the loss averted. On the 
other hand, if those in charge of designing an improvement squarely faced the restrictions 
imposed by the retention of the object of interest, they themselves will often be able to produce 
a scheme which will effect the improvement they have in view, while retaining that which, at 
first sight, appeared an obstacle. The widening of the Strand before the Kingsway and 
Aldwvch improvement presented such a problem. Dealt with in a bold manner, with the fixed 
idea that St. Marv-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes were to be preserved, the plan evolved 
has proved a great success from the point of view for which it was planned. Italy, since the 
Risorgimento, has been faced continually with similar problems, the adaptation of new and 
modern conditions to an ancient country whose resources had for a long time been neglected. 
The result has been the unfortunate destruction of the amenities of many famous spots. 

6 (vii.) Besides great works of utility and street improvements, another preventable 
source of destruction is that due to the pulling down of an out-of-date building owing to the 
^alue of the site for modern purposes ; preventable, it is to be feared, only by legislation. As 
already mentioned, the Italian Government has power of preservation over any building more 
than fifty years old.'^®^^ In England there is no similar legislation, and their salvation must 
depend on the action of public-spirited men. Important monuments in the charge of public 
bodies in danger from this cause may sometimes be protected by the weight of public opinion. 
The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty raises funds for the 
purchase of sites of interest and beauty. Where the site is. say, in the City of London, 


19 ^'^“ Letter in 29th June 

Sir Henr>' Knollys and Sir Georcre Bird wood, ‘‘The 
Temples of PhiUe and the Assouan Dam.*’ Letters in The 
Times, September and October 1912. 


Reports of H.M. Representatives abroad showing 
the System adopted in certain Foreign Countries for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, Miscellaneous No. 7 
(1912). (Cd. 6200.) 
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its value is so great tliat it is practically impossible to raise sufficient money for such an 
object in the short time usually available. One means of partially preserving a monument 
in these circumstances is to rebuild it elsewhere, as Crosby Hall or Temple Bar have been 
rebuilt. The historic associations of the site are lost, but as examples of artistic development 
they are preserved to future generations. This mode of preserHng interesting relies of the past 
has become somewhat the vogue lately ; the Office of Works recently rebuilt the front of an old 
house at the corner of Great George Street, Westminster, as the Park front of the Paymaster- 
General's Office. A similar cause of destruction as that resulting from the value of the site is 
that arising from the value of the monuments or parts of them to collectors. The Tattershall 
fireplaces have been mentioned, but there are numberless old houses where the panelling has 
been torn out and sold, often destroying all interest they possessed ; the Globe Boom at Banbury 
is still fresh in one's memory. There is no doubt that the effect of the death duties has been 
the passing into the market of many a monument from families who have cherished and pre- 
served them, with the result that anything of interest they contained has been dispersed. 

6 (viii.j A cause of destruction the reverse of the last comes from individuals with 
more money to leave than relatives to whom to leave it. A case where the damage is likelv 
to be great is 8t. Magnus. Kirkwall, where the late Sheriff Thomas left 60,0001. for its restora- 
tion and repair. It is difficult to spend half the sum in a reasonable manner, and for the 
remainder it is proposed, among other schemes, to indulge in such an extravagance as fitting the 
triforium openings with elaborate bronze railings.'® Holyrood Chapel escaped from destruction 
from a similar cause owing to the architect reporting that the building was so decayed that 
restoration would only be destructive.'®" The difficulty is only increased when the monej" is 
given by a living person, as the classic example of restoration at St. Alban’s Abbey shows. As 
Lord Grimthorpe paid the piper he considered he was entitled to call the tune, though like 
the Israelitish trumpet blast it destroyed its walls. 

6 (ix.i The reparation or restoration of old buildings would be dealt with from different 
standpoints by people of different vocations, and from whichever point of view the work is 
carried out those who hold another view will be sure to raise an outcry. The artist will look for 
the picturesque, unity of colouring, and beauty of form. To him a new piece of stone which 
it will take a generation to tone down will be an eyesore spoiling the harmonious hues of time ; 
the clearing away of ivy and creeper will destroy the touch Nature has given. The archaeo- 
logist, in his enthusiasm, would leave the Eoman Forum to all appearances a house-breaker’s 
yard. It is the duty of the architect to hold the balance between his own views and the views 
of other people: between the desire to preserve the fabric itself and its venerable appearance, 
its ancient artistic value and its historic associations. The architect has several courses open 
to him : to follow the old restorers and to restore the building to its original condition : to take 
the advice of the anti-restorers and to do nothing at all except that which is absolutely neces- 
sary for preservation : or to deal with the building in a logical manner. To restore a building 
to its original condition would be to presume that it is a complete testhetic entity, like the 
Parthenon, whereas in England, as has been shown, the buildings are. almost without excep- 
tion. records of the art of various periods. On the other hand, merely to preserve and protect 
ignores the fact that a numerous class of monuments still bear their part in the active life of 
the community, and that these have a>sthetic and social interests beyond the mere historical. 
It may be as well here to describe briefly that which has been termed for convenience the ffigical 

Report of the Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Ancient ATonuments Protection Bill (H.L.) and Ancient 
the year endinir 1st March 1911. (Cd. 5690.) (London, Monuments Protection Bill Xo. 2 (H.L.) together with 

the proceedings of the Committee and the Minutes of 
Report from the Joint Select Committee of the the Evidence, ordered by the House of Commons to 
House of Lords and the House of Commons on the Ancient be printed 7th November 1912. 

Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Bill (H.L.) 
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manner. If a monument is not fulfilling the purpose for which it was built nor is likely to be 
brought into use again it is evident that the only reason for preserving it is as an illustration 
of artistic and historic development. As such the less done to change it the better; only those 
things necessitated by maintaining it in no w-orse state than it has already reached. Buttress- 
ing dangerous wrIIs, underpinning foundations, carefully pointing the stone and brickwork, 
protecting from rain the tops of walls, attending to down-pipes and gutters, glazing the windows 
to keep out the weather, repairing the doors to keep out the tramps and youths of the neighbour- 
hood, cutting out rotten timber and scarfing in new, relajdng such tiles or slates as may be 
required for weather tightness, are the only kind of operations, amongst others similar, that 
should be attempted, bearing in mind both its artistic and historical characteristics. If, on 
the other hand, it is a living monument that has to be dealt with rather more may, of necessity, 
be permitted. In the first place, it is fulfilling the purpose for which it w’as built, or some 
kindred purpose to which it has been adapted. ‘‘ In the first place.’' because to perform the 
function for which an object is made is the reason for its being, and because, to maintain it 
in use is the best w'ay of preserving it for the second object for which it is maintained — 
i.e. as an example of the work of the past. On the slightest consideration it might be thought 
that these aims conflict, but it must be remembered that just as the monument is a living 
monument, so are history and art living expressions; they are being made and evolved to-day. 
They belong no more to the past than the living monument itself. Any alterations or addi- 
tions, therefore, necessitated by changing conditions, w^hile harmonious wdth the main fabric, 
should bear the impress of the age and of the individuality of the artist. If this be done by 
the true artist there will be no more incongruity than at present existing in the building. To 
plead that such a principle might lead to “ an ebullition of Vart nouveau*' in some Gothic 
masterpiece is to deny the restraint an artist would impose on himself when undertaking the 
w^ork. It is to hold a poor opinion of the art and architects of to-day to suppose the vrork 
cannot be done and well done. To name one not now here, Bodley would have designed a 
new aisle to a church which, while harmonising wdth the remainder of the work, wmld yet 
have borne the stamp of the age and of his owm individuality. The treatment of the main 
fabric may appear at first sight a more complex problem. If, how^ever, a distinction is made 
between good repair to a building and the necessary renew^al of parts the problem at once 
simplifies itself. Where a building is in a good state of preservation the cutting out of a piece 
of badly decayed stone, say, in string or a window, and replacing it with new to fit the adjacent 
parts wall probably be the most that the building need be tampered wath on its aesthetic side. 
If the stone be cut of the full original section, obtainable from some sheltered angle, that 
piece of stone wall be recognised for generations as a piece let in at a later date. Where the 
building, on the other hand, has parts that have fallen so entirely into decay that absolute 
renewal of those parts is necessary for the continued use of the building, then those renewals 
will be of the nature of additions and alterations and should be so treated. 

6 (x.) There is one other question that has to be considered in relation to the treatment 
o 0 buildings, and that is the bringing into use again of monuments that have fallen into 
rum. Heie it seems that each case should be decided on its merits. The chief considerations 
to e re\iewed before deciding are, its aesthetic value as it now" stands, the amount of aesthetic 
OSS will undergo in being brought into use again, the cost of undertaking the wwk, and 
same amount could not be better employed in providing an entirely new building 
which would answer the purpose equally w^ell. A Jacobean farmhouse to be made ready as a 
dwelling place may possibly require a few’ new floor boards and joists, the roof a few new’ slates 
and rafteis, the window’s reglazing, and the ceilings and the walls in places replastered. It 
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will then last for generations, with practically no loss of artistic or historic value. The case 
is different with such buildings as the Abbeys of Dunblane and Hexham, the Cathedrals of 
Dunkeld and Iona ; the loss here has been enormous and the practical gain, especially in the 
last, nil. 

6 (xi.) The lifeless copying of old work stands condemned nowadays, but counterfeiting 
the hand of time is equally bad. The staining of new stonework to match the hue of old has been 
censured. Equally unwholesome in direction are other processes for the purpose of giving the 
appearance of age, and for that purpose only. The sandblast and greying with lime should be 
eschewed. The indiscriminate use of the adze is an anachronism, while the special manufacture 
of material in imitation of the okE^ is sheer forgery. There might be some excuse for these 
counterfeits if the object to be treated were purely a work of art to be preserved as such, but 
what monuments are there that would come within this category? Bather select with judgment 
whatever is to hand suitable for the work, allowing the building to tell its own story and time to 
harmonise the whole. What would have been the fate of the Auld Brig o’ Ayr and Winchester 
Cathedral®- without the grouting machine and diver! Should good, sound, modern work be 
hidden while shams parade in the light of day? 

6 (xii.) Earthworks, from their nature, can receive in themselves little or no treatment 
for their preservation. They are destroyed or damaged by a variety of causes, all special to 
themselves : by having rubbish tipped into the fosse ; through being turned into golf courses : 
by cattle tx'ampling over them: by digging for gravel, chalk, and sand, or quarrying for stone ; 
by becoming part of a rabbit warren : by being ploughed up where a meadow and turned into 
arable land."®^ In most cases the damage is done through ignorance, so that where it would 
be impracticable to rail in the monument notice-boards defining its extent would greatly assist 
in its protection. Earthworks suggest the question of excavations, which in the past have often 
caused irretrievable damage to them. When properly undertaken they should be for the 
purpose of research rather than for collecting a few archaeological objects. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance when they are undertaken that the peculiarities of the site and the exact 
position where each article is found should be noted with accuracy. The remains found should 
be catalogued and deposited in a museum. When the principal remains are the walls of a town 
they are best preserved, after accurate plans have been made, by adopting the same method 
that has preserved them so well up to the present ; by covering them with earth again, as at 
Caerwent . 

6 (xii.) The preservation of the objects found in excavating, and of those which can no 
longer find a place as part of the monument to wBich they belong, can best be performed by 
placing them in museums.®^ A museum can never take the place of a monument in educa- 
tional value. The next best thing is to have the relics associated with a monument housed in 
it. Room should in all cases be set apart for this object, and, besides containing these, 
should have models of the monument at different periods, perhaps a small library of works 
relating to it, and casts and restorations of parts that are gradually disappearing through 
decay. The latter would form excellent exercises in restoration for those who have a bent that 
way, and they would do no damage to the monument. Local museums would contain all that 
is of local interest that cannot be definitely appropriated to the several monuments of the 
district, and should possess a general catalogue for the whole district to facilitate research. In 
Bavaria and Prussia local, as opposed to large central museums, are not encouraged, as tend- 
ing to lack of uniformity, and being prejudicial to serious research. There the matter is looked 


Erster Tag fur Denhnalpflege, Report of Monument Account of the Buildin,or and Repairs now in pro.G:ress at 
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at from the view of experts, and the general educational result is not considered. Local 
museums stimulate interest in the district, and will often obtain objects which would otherwise 
become dispersed; donors who would Hesitate to place their treasures in large museums, 
where they would be lost amongst a multitude of others, being often willing to pose as patrons 
of learning in their own locality. 

6 xiv.) The work of the State in monument preservation may be divided under two 
heads, material preservation of the monument and historical preservation. It would be 
beyond the scope of this Paper to enlarge further on the work of museums, especially with refer- 
ence to the important official work in connection with the British Museum and South Kensing- 
ton. With this elimination the practical action of the State is narrowed down to a very small 
compass. Bather more than a hundred monuments are State-protected, having come under 
the care of the Office of Works as ancient monuments either under the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Acts 1882-1910, or by being already in their charge as national buildings. Mere 
numbers are, however, no indication of the extent of the work; the Tower of London and a 
single standing stone thus being equally represented. As the clauses of these Acts are per- 
missive only, it depends entirely, except in the case of those buildings which are already the 
property of the nation, on the desire of private owners of monuments as to what comes under 


State protection. Greater increase in the number of State-protected monuments is looked 
for as the issue of further inventories by the Boyal Commission on Historic Monuments 
arouses public interest and the work under the Acts becomes more widely known. Pre- 
liminary lists of monuments of importance are being prepared by the Office of Works, with 
the help of the County Councils and the learned societies. In the last two years twentv-four 
monuments have been placed by private owners under the control of the Commissioners 
of W orks. The class of monument so treated has usually been prehistoric, while the ones 
already State property, consisting principally of important ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland 
and a number of castles under the control of the W^ar Department, are historic. Most of 
the latter are maintained at the expense of the Office of Works, and in those cases only the 
cost of the work necessitated by their military occupation is recoverable from the War 
Office. Certain other important buildings of the nature of ancient monuments and main- 
tained b} the Office of Works, such as the Banqueting Hall. Whitehall, Somerset House, 
Stiand. and the palaces of Windsor and Hampton Court, are under branches other than the 
Ancient Monuments Branch. The work of material preservation comprises structural and 
supeificial lepaiis, and the checking of injury by vegetation, damage by cattle, and vandalism 
} c public. Before a monument is taken over by the Commissioners of W'orks the owner 
IS ca ed upon to bear a substantial part of the cost of repair if after careful consideration it 
appears thaMhe state of disrepair is largely due to the owner’s continued neglect."^ The 
work of the Royal Commissions in inventorying the ancient monuments of this isle has already 
Hen ‘ The lemainder of the State’s work in connection with historical preservation 

fon nef o t lose monuments coming under its control for material preservation. The 
coiisis s of making records of them by means of carefully measured drawings and a 
senes o P mtogiaphs taken at the time when the State assumes control, and again after 

e necessai} lepaiis aie finished. This work is to be supplemented in the future by official 

fhp ‘J'l^iii^prodnctions of the drawings. A specially appointed staff deals with both 

the material and historic preservation of the monuments. 

-1 Protection of ancient monuments, while not an end in itself, 
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When a nation possesses a large number of national monuments of a past epoch the interfer- 
ence will be earlier than in the case where the early monuments are comparatively few and 
unknown and belong to another national development. It will also be found that where there 
has been some national convulsion distinctly separating and marking one epoch from another 
that State interference will soon after take place to preserve those relics which so distinctly 
belong to the previous period. W^e have seen how in Italy, a nation possessing innumerable 
monuments of a past greatness, enactments were made from the times of the Middle Ages. 
These, though referring more especially to Eome, where the greatest remains were, may be 
paralleled in other Italian States^^ from the seventeenth century onwards. One earlier than 
the others (1571) provides for the preseiwation of arms, insignia, and inscriptions on Tuscan 
palaces. The Risorgiineiito had little effect on ancient monuments beyond that resulting 
from a new development of a country fallen behind the times, and the re-naming of some 
world-famous streets and squares. Scandinavia is another country rich in monuments, graves, 
rune stones, and other remains of a past age. Sweden has had provisions for their preserva- 
tion since the early part of the seventeenth century, and all carved stones, ancient graves, 
and treasure have since then been regarded as in a manner State property, or, at least, under 
the direct protection of the State, Gustavus x\dolphus (1611-1632) created the office of Royal 
Antiquary (Eiksantikvarius).^*^ An old law of treasure-trove, dating back to the Middle Ages, 
was in 1737 adapted to the preservation of antiquities in Denmark."®^ It may be remarked 
that Italy and Scandinavia have been referred to before the classic land of Greece, where, with 
the most glorious remains of architecture and sculpture, one would expect very early attention 
given to their preservation by their inheritors. The earliest possible consideration was given. 
Barely had a settled Government been formed after the acknowledgment of Greek inde- 
pendence (1829) by the Turks than a very full enactment was promulgated (1834).'"' The 
Roman remains in France and Germany are comparatively few in number. Their earliest 
national monuments, it may be said, date from Romanesque times, and from then to the 
French Revolution and Napoleonic wars there had been a continual unfolding and the change 
of one style into another. Then came the breaking away from tradition and the upheaval of 
society in France and the quickening of national life in Germany. From 1815 down to the 
present day the preservation of ancient monuments in Germany is provided for by certain 
special laws. Cabinet orders, and ministerial regidations. In France the Revolution con- 
temptuously dismissed the past as the age of monarchy, feudalism, and monasticism.'^*^ The 
work of destruction in the early part of the Revolution was continued under the restored 
monarchy, so that it was not until after another revolution (1830). when men had l^egun to 
fear the loss of all touch with mediawal times, that the Government undertook the care of 
monuments, appointing Louis Vitet General Inspector of Historical Monuments.'’'' His reports 
and writings had a great influence in France. From 1835-1848 he presided over the Com- 
mission of Historic Monuments.'^® the official bureau charged with care of monuments in 
Prance. 

7 (ii.) In a country where development has been continuous, where there has been no 
break in the traditions from generation to generation, so that the chief artistic monuments 
are still part of the vital life of the community, and where individualism is strongly developed, 
in such a country. State interference for the preservation of its monuments will be of very slow 
and gradual growth. Legislation in England has generally followed rather than preceded 
public opinion, and its functions have been exercised in the meantime by associations in- 
fluencing that opinion. Yarious bodies, such as the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Arch^eo- 

Mariotti, La Lpqislazione dfUf Iffllf Arti. (Roma. 1802.) 
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logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (founded 1844), the British Archaeological 
Association (founded the same year), the Irish, Scottish, and Welsh Societies, and numerous 
local bodies have done good work towards calling public attention to the preservation and 
upkeep of ancient monuments. It will, therefore, cause no surprise to find in England, where 
the cathedrals and churches, its principal monuments, have an unbroken tradition from the 
time of their erection, and where the rights of an individual in his property and the self-reliant 
enterprise of its people in concerning themselves with the ^velfare of various objects are 
so strong, that it was not until 1873 that a Bill was introduced into Parliament. Sir John 
Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury; was its sponsor. It was provoked by the increased interest 
in archaeology, and by what had been done in the way of legislation on the Continent. It was 
not until 1882 that it was passed, and then only after a clause compelling an owner of a 
monument to which the Bill applied to offer the monument to the nation at a fair valuation 
before destroying it, had been struck out. It is of an extremely mild nature, and refers only 
to certain scheduled monuments, sixty-eight in all, and principally prehistoric, and to such 
others as the Sovereign by an Order in Council may add. By the Act^' the Commissioners of 
Works may be constituted owmers or guardians of any of the monuments by the owners, or 
they may purchase them with the consent of the Treasury by agreement with the owmers. 
There are also small penalties (five pounds, or a month) against anyone, except the owmer, 
who shall injure any of the scheduled monuments, the owner being also liable in cases where 
the Co mmi ssioners of Works are the guardians. The Commissioners are bound to maintain 
any monument of wLich they are constituted owners or guardians, and such maintenance 
shall include the fencing, repairing, cleansing, covering in, or anything else for protecting the 
monument from decay or injury. To see that this is carried out and to report on the best 
methods of preserv ing the monuments the Commissioners are to appoint one or more inspectors. 
The cost of maintenance is subject to the approval of the Treasurj", This Act has since been 
amended, first in 1900,^® and again in 1910.^^ The first amending Act allows the Com- 
missioners pow^er to become guardians of a monument not included under the 1882 Act, wLich, 
in their opinion, is a matter of public interest by reason of the historic, traditional, or 
artistic interest attaching tliereto,’’ providing it is not a dwelling place occupied by any person 
other than the caretaker and his family, and applies the 1882 Act to such monuments ; it gives 
the County Councils power to become guardians or to purchase monuments in their own or 
adjacent counties; it permits both the Commissioners and the County Councils to receive 
\ oluntary contributions for the maintenance of any monument ; it allow^s the Commissioners 
an a Count} Council to transfer a monument between themselves ; and gives the public a right 
of access to the monuments under the ownership of the Commissioners or County Councils, 
and, where they are only guardians, by consent of the owmer. The 1910 Act allows the gift 
or bequest of any monument defined by the 1900 Act to the Commissioners and applies the 
penalties for injury of the 1882 Act. 

1 * ^ interesting at this point to compare the mild and permissive English 

iegisiation with some of the more recent on the Continent. In Italy any building more than 
ty jears old may be declared a national monument, and by a law passed on 20th June 1909 
sue occupied bv public and religious bodies may not be alienated without the 

consen o e o\ernment, which may attach conditions. Those responsible for the main- 
e ance o pu ic propeit\ of am artistic value must furnish the Government with a list and 
a equa e c esenption of all articles and buildings covered by the terms of the law\ The 
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Ministry of Public Instruction, on the advice of its technical advisers, may undertake repairs 
for the preservation of national monuments and charge the proprietary bodies with the expense 
in so far as they are able to meet it, with right of appeal to the Council of State. The Govern- 
ment, provincial and communal authorities, and any society legally constituted for the purpose 
of preserving to the nation objects of artistic value may acquire, by forced sale, any national 
monument which the owner, after due warning, has not taken steps to prevent falling into 
decay. Plans for the restoration of and structirral alterations to national monuments must 
be submitted to the Ministry before they are carried out. Should a private person contract 
to sell a monument he is bound to give notice of the sale to the Government, which has. within 
two months (to be extended to four, if the necessary funds are not immediately available) the 
right of pre-emption at the price agreed by the intending purchaser. A clear space round new 
buildings in the vicinity of national monuments may be insisted on, compensation being pay- 
able in most cases. This law also gives control over the exportation of works of art.°** 

7 (iv.) Perhaps the most elaborate machinery has been set up by Austria under the 
Decree of 31st July 1911. A Central Commission, consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, 
a Board of Monuments, in an advisory capacity, and an Office of State Monuments have been 
constituted. Their duties are to take direct and public action for the investigation and pre- 
servation of all memorials of artistic or historical significance. The Board of Monuments 
is composed of not more than fifty honorary members distinguished for their services in the 
investigation or preservation of monuments or the preservation of scenery, and are nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner, at the suggestion of the chairman, for a period of five years, 
members being eligible for re-appointment. The Office of State Monuments consists of 
definite civil servants versed in the history of art, technically trained, and possessing legal 
knowledge, and general conservators. There is also a History of Art Institute in coirnection 
with the Central Commission, with a university professor at its head, with requisite technical 
officials and officials versed in the history of art, and a staff of assistants. The Institute will 
draw up a general scientific plan of Austria from the point of view of art, arrange publications 
on monuments, supervuse the State museums, and organise and conduct courses of instruction 
on the preservation of monuments. It is proposed later to establish institutes for prehistoric 
and numismatic research. There are also local conservators, correspondents, wardens of 
monuments, and honorary members of the Central Commission. The precise sphere of action 
of the separate departments and the duties of the officials are to be defined and regulated by the 
Minister of Public Worship and Education. ’*® 

7 (v.) Thouo-h there is no general law in Prussia to compel the preservation of monu- 
ments, and more than one Minister with a Teutonic desire for methodical exactness has asserted 
that it is impossible to frame such a law. the duty in theory falls on the State by a law'" which 
declares that the State is entitled to forbid the destruction of any object which has an appreci- 
able influence in maintaining or furthering the common weal. It must not be thought, 
however, that there is no legislation on the subject. All churches, whether Evangelical or 
Roman Catholic, and all public buildings, including those belonging to municipalities and 
village communities, are to be properly preserved and kept in repair. Corporations requiring 
State recognition can by this means be compelled to adopt similar measures. Thus numbers 
of monuments, like cathedrals and churches, town walls, gates and towers, universities, 
monasteries, and colleges, are under compulsion to be preserved. Building inspectors since 
1907 are bound to refuse permission for any building or alterations which would grossly deface 
the distinctive character of certain streets or squares of a town which have been declared 
by local enactment of historic or artistic importance, or which would even deface parts of the 

<0 Lnndrcrht. Part T., Tit el 8, Section 33. 
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country of great natural beauty,'^ Grants are made to private persons and bodies to assist 
them in preserving monuments, the State imposing conditions as to their control and super- 
vision in the future. In such a bureaucratic country it is not surprising that little use is found 
for the private individual, and practically all the work is thrown on Government officials. 
This course may be suited to the Prussian temperament, and, at all events, ensures uniformity 
of method and continuance of the work, but the centralisation that results must have a deaden- 
ing effect on local interest. It might not be inadvisable, therefore, and especially owing to 
the numerous regrettable instances which have recently occurred/’ with which words so 
many official circulars commence, to employ local antiquaries as wardens, as is done in Austria. 
The Special Commissioner for Monuments, who is under the Minister for Eeligious, Educational 
and Medicinal Affairs, has onerous duties to perform, Xot only has he to advise the Minister 
on all cases which concern him, but he has to give expert opinion to all Government officials, 
town and other corporations or private individuals who ask for it, besides many duties attached 
to his office. The chief of the latter is the drawing up of a classified list of all objects from 
prehistoric times to the year 1870 which are characteristic of their times, and of value for the 
understanding of art and its historical development, and of history in general, or which serve 
to recall important historical events, 

7 (vi.) The custom in Prussia of neglecting the services of private individuals is not 
wari'anted by the experience of Dr. Hagen, the Director of the General Conservatory of Artistic 
Monuments and Antiquities in Bavaria, He has found that with an efficient central body it 
is necessary not only to create a system of honorary local correspondents to secure the enforce- 
ment of the law, but also to use their influence and knowledge in cases which the law can 
scarcely touch. The term “ historical monument ” covers in Bavaria a wide field, and com- 
prises any structure having artistic, historical, or archaeological interest; not only churches, 
fortifications, city gates, towers, castles, and town halls, but peasant cottages, small chapels, 
fountains, old bridges, wayside calvaries, and pillories. The central body includes specialists 
in prehistoric archseology, the later history of art, and the practical work of restoration. By 
the law of 6th July 1908, all national monuments and any monuments discovered since that 
date are placed under legal protection and a penalty imposed for all damage done to them. 
The property of the Church was already under the supervision of the State. Excavation, 
either for antiquities or where antiquities might be expected, is only allowed by permission and 
under supervision. Where the find is unexpected the work must be stopped, the object left in 
its original position, and the discovery reported to the authorities in order that the State may 
have the power to acquire anything of interest that is found. If the authorities take no steps 
within seven days the work may be resumed. These provisions apply without exception to all 
prehistoric objects, but in the case of periods later than the Merovingian the protection is con- 
fined to such as seem remarkable. 

7 (vii.) Greek legislation, though not of quite so recent a date as the legislation already 
considered, is extremely interesting, not only on account of its association with the land of classic 
memories, but for the principle on which it is based and for its drastic penalties. The Greek 
law, proceeding on the principle that ‘'all antiquities, as the work of the forefathers of the 
Hellenic people, are a common national possession of all Hellenes.” gives the Government 
sole control over all immovable antiquities from classic times to the Middle Ages, including all 
that may be discovered in the future. Heavy penalties, both of imprisonment and fine, enforce 
its enactments. Fifteen days’ to a year’s imprisonment awaits the owner who does not main- 
tain on discovery a monument intact for a month pending the decision of the Ministry of 
Education as to whether it is worthy or not of preservation, while the failure to preserve un- 
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touched an existing ancient monument involves not only fines ranging from 4L to 4001 ., but also 
terms of imprisonment, gi’aduated according to the degree of injury caused. Even though no 
actual damage be done, in addition to these fines, fifteen days' to two years' imprisonment may 
be inflicted for tampering with or altering ancient buildings or ruins. For definite injury the 
offender is liable to from two to five years, and in aggravated cases, or where the damage is 
estimated at over 40Z., up to ten years. 

7 (vii.) Activity of varying degree in the preservation of ancient monuments exists 
in all European countries. Though in some countries, as noticed with reference to Prussia, no 
special law exists, there is always to be found, as there is in Belgium and Holland, a branch of 
one of the Ministries charged with the work of preserving buildings coming within the purview 
of the Government. In this connection it must be remembered that a Government department 
on the Continent, and especially in Germany, exercises greater influence than in England. 
Saxony, another country with no special law for the preservation of monuments though with 
one against the disfigurement of towns or landscapes by advertisements, new buildings, or 
alterations to old ones, has a Eoyal Commission energetically engaged in cataloguing, advising, 
and supervising. Though the Royal Commission is a comparatively late appointment (1894), 
cataloguing had already made a fair start ; twenty-three catalogues of monuments previous in 
date to 1800 having appeared during the fourteen years the work had been undertaken. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Consistory, too, had earlier still (1878) forbidden the alienation of 
movable objects without their consent, on account of “ the interest shared by the whole country 
in the preservation of noteworthy objects forming part of the inventory of the national 
churches." 

7 (ix.) Before discussing the proposed Bill for Great Britain, it will be interesting to 
see what has lately been accomplished in the way of legislation in one of her great dependencies. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston introduced a Bill which was passed into law in 1904 for the protec- 
tion of ancient monuments in India. The passing of this measure illustrates how much easier 
it is for less advanced countries to adopt effective means for their protection. Eight years have 
had to elapse before it is even proposed in the British Parliament to pass a measure of similar 
stringency, and many more may elapse before it is passed into law. The measure deals with 
what are termed protected monuments. These are any monuments wRich, on the initiative 
of the Local Government, are declared by it to be protected. Objections may be raised to this 
declaration within a period of one month, and, after consideration, it is either confirmed or 
withdrawn. A protected monument then comes under the operation of permissive clauses 
similar in scope to the present English Acts, but their effect is strengthened by the compulsory 
clauses lying behind them. The Government may offer to enter into an agreement with the 
owner of a protected monument for its maintenance and custody, the exact terms of which 
depend on the special merits of each case. When it is apprehended that " a protected monu- 
ment is in danger of being destroyed, injured, or allowed to decay." and after an offer of an 
agreement has been refused by the owner, “ the Local Government may proceed to acquire 
it under the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, as if the preseiwation of a protected 
monument were a ' public purpose ’ within the meaning of the Act." The mere declaration 
that a monument is protected carries with it heavy penalties against anyone except the owner 
who shall destroy, remove, injure, alter, deface, or imperil it. Other clauses deal in a 
compulsory manner with the tralB&c and removal of antiquities, and with excavations, com- 
pensation being paid in certain cases. This measure, in dealing only with monuments declared 
to be protected, is liable to convey the impression, noticed elsewhere in this Paper, that those 
Hot so notified may be subjected to any treatment the owner may wish, or may be allow'ed to 
decay. The clause however enacting compulsory purchase for a public purpose " is marked 
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with the breadth of view that one sees in French monument legislation. It is interesting to 
note that, in spite of the State's interference, during the time the law has been in operation 
‘ ‘ even in a country so extraordinarily sensitive as India about anything connected with 
religious buildings, there has not been one murmur of opposition, no case of injustice, nothing 
but satisfaction at the operation of the Act.'"'^ 

7 f^x.) While during the present year new laws have been under consideration in Eussia 
and France, three Bills, one a Government measure, have been before the British 

Parliament. It would be idle to discuss in a Paper of this description measures in foreign 
countries that do not represent current views, or mere proposals that change from day to day, 
even though one country, France, is the classic land of monument legislation.*^^ The English 
proposals will repay examination, as they throw light on what thinking men here consider 
possible to pass into law at the present stage of public opinion. The Government Bill, the only 
one with which it is proposed to proceed, together with the suggested amendments made in 
Joint Committee, consolidates the present Acts of 1882, 1900, and 1910, with an extension 
by which the owner of a monument who voluntarily places it in the charge of the Commissioners 
of Works is given the privilege of being exempted from probate and death duties in respect 
of that monument. This is a perfectly reasonable provision, as the monument has practically 
passed out of his possession — so much so that, under the Presentation Order to be dealt with 
presently, it is not considered worth while to include provisions for compulsory purchase, 
as it is a matter of no interest to the Government to whom the monument belongs if it may 
not be damaged or destroyed. Besides the consolidation of the old Acts with the extension 
just mentioned, there are several entirely new provisions, and it is these that are of special 
interest. The chief innovation is the right of compulsion on behalf of the Government to 
preserve a monument of national importance. This compulsion is provided in the case where 
a monument is in danger of destruction or damage by means of a Preservation Order, to be put 
in force after it has been before both Houses of Parliament for thiiiy days and neither House 
has presented an address against it. This Order places the monument under the protection of 
the Commissioners of Works. If while the Preservation Order is in force — and no time-limit 
is proposed — the monument is liable to fall into decay the Commissioners may constitute them- 
selves its guardians, and this shall have the same eiffect as if it were done voluntarily. It will 
be impossible to put a Preservation Order in force without causing great hardship to an owner 
of a monument on a valuable site. As long as the monument is protected that site is unavail- 
able for use in other directions. The Commissioners may purchase the monument by agree- 
ment. but it is evident they will have no wish to do so as long as the monument is protected. 
A far wider innovation is the proposed requirement that an owner who wishes to alter structur- 
ally or destroy any ancient monument as defined by the BilP‘^ shall first obtain the consent in 
writing of the Commissioners, whose consent shall not unreasonably be withheld. This part 
of the Bill, and that relating to Preservation Orders, is not to apply to dwelling-houses, except 
when occupied only by a caretaker, or to any ecclesiastical buildings except cathedrals. A 
clause is proposed to give local authorities power to permit the preservation of the architectural 
amenities of areas under their control, in spite of by-laws to the contrary, and to control 
advertisements and disfigurements on buildings and ancient monuments detrimental to the 
amenities of their districts. The machinery for executing the provisions of the new Bill is to 
be strengthened by the appointment of three Advisory Boards for England, Scotland and 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston. Parliamentary Debates, Monuments Protection Acts 1882 to 1900.” Lord South- 
House of Lords, Tuesday. 30th April 1912. Vol, ii., No. wark. Ordered to be printed 14th March 1912. (13.) 

24 Official Report, col. 883. 7 -. A Bill intituled ‘’An Act to amend the Ancient 

A Bill inUtuled ‘‘An Act to consolidate and amend Monuments Protection Acts 1882 to 1900, and further 
the I>aw relating to Ancient Monuments,” Earl Beau- to protect Ancient Monuments.” The Lord Eversle} . 
c hamp. Ordered to he printed 2Gth Match 1912. (22.) Ordered to be printed 2oth April 1912. (38.) 

A Bill intituled “An Act to extend the Ancient See para. 5 (i.), ante. 
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Wales. Their function is to give advice to the Commissioners of Works, and also to owners of 
ancient monuments other than dwelling-houses and churches on the owner's invitation. Scott 
suggested such a Board some seventy years ago as an authority to which questions on restoration 
might be referred. It is now felt that public opinion will attach more weight to an independent 
committee of experts than if matters were left to the workings of the departmental mind. These 
bodies of experts are to be drawn from antiquaries, artists, architects, educationalists, the 
trustees of the British Museum, and the Koyal Commissions on Historic Monuments. Such 
proposals show an enormous advance on anything that has gone before, and it will be interest- 
ing to see what changes are made in the Bill before it becomes law. At present it may be 
said to have received consideration only from its friends. One point is worthy of notice. 
To the Office of Works is still left the charge of preserving ancient monuments, though on the 
Continent it is usually the Ministry of Public Education which has the charge. The latter 
seems more logical unless it is contemplated to develop the Office of Works into a Ministry 
of Fine Arts. 

8. The subject of the preservation of ancient monuments has now^ been discussed. The 
gradual growth of modern ideas on the subject has briefly been shown, and equally briefly those 
ideas and their application have been described. The future lies in front ; before those who 
are engaged in building the ancient monuments of future generations, and those to whom the 
care of the present ones is entrusted ; before those to wffiom their welfare is of some moment, 
and the great majority to whom they are of little account. Let those who are building build 
for the future as well as the present ; let them ponder how their work will be criticised and 
possibly admired if it withstand for long the ravages of Man and Nature, how their work will 
influence, in however small a degree, the work of others through all the long avenues of time. 
Let those who hold the past in trust guard their treasures with zealous care ; a relic destroyed, 
and with it possibly some secret the world may never know, cannot be replaced between now 
and eternity. Let those who love the past consider lest ‘‘ that past which is so presumptuously 
brought foiward as a precedent for the present/’ and which “ w^as itself founded on an altera- 
tion of some past that went before it.”^^ shall affect injuriously the present and future w^ell- 
being of the community. And let the large majority remember in an age of material advance- 
ment that “ public utility is not a purely material thing; national traditions, history, art itself, 
are they not in truth matters of public utility just as much as bridges and arsenals and 
roads'? The study of the past should prove an antidote to the present love of novelty and 
sensation. Does the public lack education or the public galleries ventilation that the cricket 
and football fields are so full of spectators, and the museums and art galleries so empty? The 
excuse is only too ready with a shamefaced section who feel they should know" better, while 
with the remainder it is a matter of honest belief that w-atching professional '' sport is the 
manlier occupation of the tw^o. With such a dead weight of ignorance it is useless to plead 
of Art and the Past. Hope lies with the future generation, whose training to appreciate 
their importance and to take an intelligent interest in them is now- beginning to be felt a 
duty/^ a feeling of modern growth but of ancient origin. ‘‘ Walk about Zion and go round 
about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces : that ye 
may tell it to the generation following/* Therefore, let nothing of the past he heedlessly or 
selfishly sacrificed. There are others, too, across the seas who value these remains, and to 
whom the ancient history and art of England speak of the land of their origin. The relics 
of the past are the great patrimony, not only of the whole nation, but of the whole English- 
speaking race beyond. “ Les longs souvenirs font les grands peiiples.” 

Mme. tie Stael. Committee on the Ancient Monuments Consolidation 

Martin, the Keeper of the Seal in the French and Amendment and Protection Bills, 3rd July 1912. 
Chamber of Deputies, 1811. Montalembert. 

Mr. Charles P. Trevelyan's evidence before the Joint 
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Geo. R. Burnell ‘ On the Influence of some External Agents 
on the Durability of Building 31aterials. 

(R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1853-4) 
Anonymous : The Preservation of Monuments from Atmo- 
spheric Influence. [Builder, 16th Feb. 1878) 


[^xtmoer.) 

W. H. Bidlake : Dry Rot. (1889 

G. Birkbeck : Preservation of Timber by Kyan’s patent fo 
preventing Dry Rot. ^ (London 1834 

R. Perrino : Dry Rot . a brief enquiry, (1812 

J. B. Papworth : The Causes of Dry Rot. (1803 

R. McWilliam : Essay on Dry Rot. (1818 

J. Lingard . Inve.stigation into the Causes of Dry Rot. (1842 
R. Dickson ; Dry Rot and Kyan’s Process. (1838 

Anonymous ; Observations on Dry Rot. (1795 

Report of Committee appointed to investigate Dry Ro 
and Kyan’s Process. (London 1835 

Ihe 1 owell Wood Process. \ Builder, 5th Dec. 1904 

The Hydrargyrum-cum-Zmco Process. 

20th April 1895 

Haskm W ood Vulcanising Co. [Builder, 13tli April 1895 

Preservation of Timber. [Builder, 27th Feb. 1886 

Quicklime as Preserrative for Wood, 

23rd Nov. 1878 

Decay in Timber. (Repertory of Arts, &:c , No 63 ) 

Decay in Timber. (Brewster’s Encv. s.v. Civil Archi 

tecture, p. 595.) 

Boul^ton : The Antiseptic Treatment of Timber. 

{Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers 1884 
i±. C. bT.vNDAGE : Preservative Processes for Woodwork, 
r. T> m ^ iBnilde)', 19th April 1902 

G. R. Tvveedie F C.S., F.R.M.S. : Preservation of Wood, 
\dournalof the lioyal Microscopical Society, Feb. 1886 
Prof. A. H. Church, M.A, : Wood; its Chemistry, its Deca^ 
and its Preservation, (Carpenters’ Hall Lecture.) 

T -D . TN ^ . (Builder, 16th April 1887 

J, Randall : Dry Rot. a Philosophical Enquiry. (1807 


M. Faraday ; Practical Prevention of Dry Rot. (1836) 

Parry: Decay in Timber. (Nicholson, Journal XX., Nos. 85, 

86, 87.) 

Henry Grace : On the Restoration and Preservation of Wood 
Carvings. (R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1856) 

(Stone.) 

J. B. Daines : Preservation of Stone. 

C. H. Smith : Preservation of Stone. (R.I.B.A. Sess. Papersl856) 
W. Tite : Preservation of Stone. (R.I.B.A. Sess. Papers 1861) 
Sir R. Murchison and M. F.araday’ : Reports on Preserva- 
tion of Stone. (I860) 

E. C. Robins : The Use of Steam Jets for Cleaning Stone 
Buildings. (R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1854) 

H. Hauenstein : Die Kesder’schen Fluate. 

(2nd edn. Berlin 1895) 
E BEL MEN : Recueil des Travaux Scientifiques. (Paris 1855) 
Br.ard: Mineralogie appliquee aux Arts. i Paris 1821) 

Prof. Paley, M.A. : Is the Blackness of S. Paul’s merely the 
Effect of Smoke [Builder, 10th Aug. 1878) 

N. C. Szerelmey: Encaustic and Zopissa Processes as applied 

by the Ancients for Indurating and Preserving Stone. 

(Loudon 1861) 

Thackery Turner : The Preservation of Stone. 

[The Times, 15th Nov. 1904) 
Paul Villemin : The Preservation of French Monuments. 

(Jousset’s Invention.) [Builder, 12th 3Iay 1911) 

Anonymous : The Preservation of Stone. 

[Builder, 19th Nov. 1904) 

Fluate : a Process for Hardening and Preserving Stone. 

(Bath 1891) 

Preservation of Stone. (Students’ Column, i 

[Builder, 27th March 1886) 
Preseiwation of Stone. {Builder, 11th June 1887) 

[Shoring, Ac.) 

Viollet-le-Duc : Dictionnaire Raisonne s.vu Construction, 
Centre fiche. (Paris 1858-68) 

Burnell: Operations at Chichester and Bayeux. 

(R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1860-2) 
Scott: Tower of S. Mary’s Church, Stafford. 

(R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1860-2) 
Seddon : Grosmont Church. (R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1873) 
C. Haden Stock : A Treatibe on Shoring and Underpinning. 

(3rd edn. London 1902) 
G. H. Blagrove : Dangerous Structures and how to deal with 
them. (2nd edn. London 1906) 

[Foundations.) 

W, C. Street: Foundations. (London 1882) 

W. M. Paton : A Practical Treatise on Foundations 

(New York 1902) 

(Damp.) 

L. Vaudoyeb : Instruction sur les meyens de prevenir ou de 
faire cesser Thumiditc dans les batiments. (Pans 1844) 

Translated by T. L. Donaldson. 

(R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1846) 
C. H. Smith : On Walls. (R I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1843) 
J. Sylvester : Description of a Process to render Stone im- 
pervious to Moisture. (R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1843) 
B. Ferrey : A letter relative to process described by J. Syl- 
vester. (R.I.B.A. Sessional Papers 1843) 

Keim ; The Prevention of Damp in Buildings. 

N. C. SzERELMEY’ : Speciftcation for rendering Structures 
Waterproof. (^London 1857) 

( Various.) 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings : 

The Treatment of Wall Surfaces. 

Prof, Church : On the Treatment of Old Paintings. 

(Soc. for the Protection of Ancient Buildings) 

The Conservation of Historic Buildings and Frescoes. 

(The Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain April 1907.) 

Killingw'orth Hedges, Mlnst.C.E.: The Protection of 
Buildings from Lightning. (Written for the British 
Association.) [Builder, 3rd Sept. 1904) 

Anonymous : Preservation of Steelwork. 

[Builder, 11th Jan. 1902) 

Preserving Wall Paintings at Canterbury'. 

[Builder, 26th July 1879) 
W. R. Slacke : Notes on Subsoil Drainage, Foundations, 
Walls, Openings, and Arches. {Chatham 1878) 
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EETIEWS. 

BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Byzantim and Romanesque Architt'ctiu e. By Sir Thomas 

Graham Jackson^ Bart., R.A, 2 vols. sm. 4:to. T2 2.<?. 

net, [Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C,] 

The architectural developments which followed 
on the decadence of Imperial Roman style and pre- 
ceded the Gothic are well covered by the titles of 
Byzantine and Romanesque, which Sir T. G. 
Jackson couples together in this interesting book. 
The terms are themselves suggestive of the never- 
ending controversy which hangs on the birth of 
mediaeval architecture, and which comes vividly 
before the reader in our author’s pages. Was it the 
old Rome on the Tiber, whose Christian dominion 
established an architectural imperium over the 
building of the Middle Ages ? Or was it the New 
Rome on the Bosphorus that relighted Eastern 
art to be a new illumination for the barbarian 
West ? The Greek or the Latin genius— which 
was it that found a latter-day maturity in the 
Gothic Cathedral ? Where Avas the germ of Gothic 
style — in the domed hall of Hagia Sophia vdth 
its principle of hollowed unity, or in the aisled 
basilica of St, Peter’s and its drawn-out articula- 
tion of serried columns ? 

Sir T. G. Jackson steers clear of the obsessions 
of partisan archseology. If he starts mediaeval 
architecture from Rome, he takes us by way of 
Syria and Salonica to Byzantium, and back^ to 
Ravenna and Rome again, and so on to Venice, 
Pisa, and Milan. In this bird’s-eye view of the 
maze of crossing channels, from Avhich Italian 
architecture drew its springs, we are not asked to 
see everything from the East with Strzygowski, 
nor all from Lombardy with Rivoira. Those ^ho 
can remember the pleasure with which some thirty 
years ago they read the author’s ** Dalmatia ” will 
fee prepared for the scholarly treatment and the 
descriptive insight with which he gives us now a 
wider review of the Byzantine and Italian monu- 
ments. His Dalmatian travels have made for him 
a standpoint of interest for both East and \\ est , 
and extending his field by visits to Salonica and 
Constantinople as well as to the conspicuous e^ 
amples nearer home, he offers us a first-ha.nd 
discussion of the Byzantine style and of the Italian 
monuments that followed it. The weight of^ his 
personal observation appears in his own drawings 
of most of the churches that he describes. The 
reader has the feeling that he is accompanying the 
author in a personal inspection of the buildings. 
There is, perhaps, less of this value of individual 
scrutiny in the second volume that treats of 
transalpine Romanesque. V/e have the same 
careful description of the varied exhibitions of 
Romanesque constructive genius, but for authority 
and argument we are referred very often to 
Hallam, Fergusson, and Viollet-le-Duc. Now 


Hallam’s Europe in the Middle Ages ” was 
written in 1826, and the archjeology of Viollet- 
le-Duc and Fergusson dates to the sixties. There 
is no quarrel with our author for reminding us that 
these old authorities are still valuable, and that, 
discounting their special prejudices, we may get 
from them information as well as pleasant reading. 
Still, there are manifest disadvantages in discussing 
Romanesque architecture regardless of more 
recent archaeology. The sequences of the buildings 
and of the sculpture that belong to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in France and England are 
now better understood than they were fifty years 
ago. For example, the dating of the Durham 
vaults to the first quarter of the twelfth century is 
now acknowledged, so that their rib-vaults were 
in execution by the side of the barrel constructions 
of Toulouse and Burgundy, and were anterior to 
the domes of Le Puy and Saint-Front. Again, Pro- 
vencal sculpture is not taken noAv as antedating 
that of other centres of Romanesque art — at any 
rate at St. Jago de Compostella, at Chartres, and 
at York statue-work of similar distinction was 
contemporary. This book neglects these datings — 
it neither follows nor discusses the investigations 
of the last twenty years. Yet surely Enlart and 
Lasteyrie, Kingsley Porter, and Bilson should be 
taken into account to-day in any review of 
Romanesque art. 

Edward S. Prior [F.]. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

Building Construction, In two voU. Vol. II. [The 
Architects^ Library.] By John H. Markham 
Edwin Gunn [A.], Alan G. James, Herbert A. Satchcll 
F, M. Simpson [F.], J. D. Grace mth 

142 illustrations. Bo. Bond. 1913. lO.s. fui. net. 
[Longmans, Green d' Co., 39 Paternoster Row.] 

This second volume of Building Constnictioti 
well maintains the standard of the preceding 
volumes. The first third of the book deals Avith 
reinforced concrete adequately and clearly as far 
as space and type of subject permits. Although 
architecture as it is conceived to-day usually at- 
tracts a type of mind aAmrse from mathematical 
calculations, it is necessary for students to obtain 
a grasp of the general principles inAmlved in the 
use of reinforced concrete, and noAvhere Avill they 
find it in a more condensed and up-to-date form 
than in the volume under re\deAV. 

In comparing the reinforced-concrete type of 
structure AAdth masonrv buildings, it is pointed out 
that a masonry Avail is generalK of fairly even 
thickness, AAdth stresses distributed over its AA^hole 
length, AA-hereas in reinforced concrete all loads are 
confined to points of support, and the inter- 
mediate AA'alling acts mainly as an enclosing 
screen.” This is not always the case, as it is in- 
teresting to note that these remarks as to rein- 
forced concrete can be applied Avith reasonable 
accuracy to the t^^pe of masonry construction 

4 L 
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found in tliis country after the Choir of Gloucester 
was built in the 11th century, where the loads were 
brought down to definite separate points of sup- 
port, and the wall between was merely a tracery 
infilling. Bearing this in mind we hardly agree 
** that reinforced concrete Avill have very little 
direct effect on the external lines and general ap- 
pearance of street architecture : we should have 
thought the exact reverse would be probable if the 
outward appearance is to be the logical expression 
of the internal structure. 

The analysis of shearing stress — vertical and 
horizontal — might be worked out at greater 
length, for. unless the student obtains some ground- 
ing in the question elsewhere, we think he will find 
it difficult to get a grip of the subject from the 
somewhat condensed way in which it is presented 
in this book. 

When reading through the sections explaining the 
principal systems in vogue, we have been im- 
pressed once more by the necessity for the most 
rigorous and exacting supervision of the work 
during execution. It is the most probable thing 
in the world that voids might be left in the con- 
crete, especially in systems of spiral reinforcement 
such as that (fi M. Uonsidere. 

Sample pieces of reinforced concrete prepai’ed 
under laboratory conditions aie valueless as an 
indication of the way in wliich the work will reallv 
be carried out. 

The description (^f the Kleine floor is liaidlv 
clear as to the way in Avhich the cement joint is 
formed between the blocks where the tension rod is 
embedded ; a note on the illustration would put 
this light. By the way. we think the mortar 
grouting in such fio<jrs is often used too drv ; a 
wetter mortar is better for adhesion to the steel, 
althouuli It is somewhat more difficult for the 
workman to use. 

The next chapter. <jn Hoof Coverings, excellent : 
it is written with <i workmanlike knowledge of 
the subject by an architect who appreciates the 
niceties of the ciaft usual Iv ignored or overlooked 


by the builder. Emphasis is therefore laid upon 
such points as the necessity for the more extended 
use of tilting fillets, not only at the eaves, but also 
at the ridge and against vertical wall surfaces and 
verges, etc., and the necessity for always pre- 
serving the gauge, as to which we should like to add 
that lead aprons should always be cut or arranged 
so that the visible length of tile below the lead 
should in all cases be equal to the gauge. 

It is pleasing at last to come across explanations 
and illustrations of swept or laced valleys ; we often 
wondered when this was going to be dealt with in 
a book on Building Construction. 

The author suggests, possibly faate de mieax, 
that angles to vertical tile hanging may be cut and 
mitred ; to our mind this method is taboo and does 
not agree with the admirable spirit in which the 
subject has been treated as a Avhole. There 
should be a plasticity or softness about the treat- 
ment of tile surfaces, but nothing is more rigid and 
unsympathetic than an angle formed by cutting 
the tiles. 

The next chapter, on External Lead and Zinc 
Work, is treated more thoroughly than in any other 
book of Avhich we are aware ; any criticism that 
can be made only has to do with minor matters. 
For instance, we should be inclined to advocate 
drips grooved against capillary attraction in all 
cases, whereas the author permits the omission of 
the groove. We think the durability of zinc is over- 
estimated. Nothing seems to be said as to the 
desirability of extra weight of lead in cesspools; 
but such criticism is merely perfunctory in view of 
the excellent way the subject has been treated. 

There folloAVs one chapter on Glazing and two 
on Timber which contain much information brought 
up to date, and which has evidently been con- 
densed as much as possible. 

The chapters on Joinery in particular emphasise 
the point of view of the architect ; it is strange that 
Building Construction has not been treated more 
definitely from this point of view before. e do 
not understand the authoi* when he says that 
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grounds are not necessities to linings and are 
better omitted, except, perhaps, when the linings 
are of hard wood which has to be left unpainted ; 
perhaps a recasting of the paragraph would make 
the author’s meaning clearer. 

It must not be forgotten that grounds might ])e 
treated almost as logically in connection with the 
plasterer as with the joiner. Adequate fixing may 
probably be obtained apart from grounds, yet you 
cannot get perfect joinery if the wrought woodwork 
is to be used as a stop by the plasterer for his wet 
material. 

In fig. 96 the lower ground to the skirting has 
been omitted, together with the cross backing, and 
the framing together of the joinery forming the 
parts of the skirting might be reconsidered. 

Reference is made to the use of the scribe instead 
of the mitre in machine work for the angles of 
panel mouldings ; in the next edition it would be 
well to insert a sentence condemning this practice, 
because of the feather- edge that is inevitable. 
Nothing at all seems to be said as to the necessity 
of cross-tongueing all joinery over 9 inches wide. 

In the paragraphs dealing with French case- 
ments it would have been interesting if a detail of 
the casement as treated in France had been given 
as shown in the figure adjoining, for, although just 
in the act of closing it may appear awkward to an 
Englishman, it has a good deal to recommend it. 
Venetian shutters (persiennes) are detailed less 
clumsily abroad than in England, which is an im- 
provement. Owing to the prevalence of their use 
in modern design, some notice might have been 
taken of the iron casement as fitted to woodwork. 

The book concludes with chapters on Plastering 
and Painting and Decoration, which, while quite 
excellent, do not strike us as being so individual 
and new in treatment as some of the others. 
Printers' errors are remarkably few. Figure 93 
has been printed the wrong way up, and in the 
second line, p. 242, the word *' carved ” ought 
surely to have been curved.” 

W. E. Vernon Crompton [F.]. 


Air. Ramsay Traquaie [*1.] has been appointed to 
the Chair of Architecture in the AIcGill University, 
Alontreal, in succession to Professor P. K. Xoi)h-s [A.]. 
Air, Traquair, who commenced practice in Edinburgh 
in 100,5. has been in charge of the day classes in archi- 
tecture at the Edinburgh College of Ait. 


Books Received. 

Indian Architecture : its Psychology, Structure, and History, 
from the First Mohammedan Invasion to the Present Day. 
By E. B. Havell. With Illustrations. So. Loud. 1910. 
OO.s. net. [John Murray, Albemarle Street.] 

The Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol XXXtII , Part I., among 
the interesting contents of which is a Paper b}’ Profc'^sor 
W. R. Lethaby on “ The Sculptures of the Later Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus/’ fMacmilhin A’ Co., St. Martin's Street. 
W.C.] 
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CHRONICLE. 

Extension of Session. 

The Council, in the exercise of the power's given 
by By-law 57, have extended the duration of the 
Session till the 31st July. The adjourned meeting 
for the consideration of the Revised Schedule of 
Charges will take place on Alonday the 7th. 

The Gold Medal Night. 

The Presentation of the Royal Gold Aledal last 
Alonday was witnessed by a large assemblage of 
members and visitors, the presence on the front 
benches of a numerous company of ladies lending 
additional grace and brilliancy to the scene. At the 
dinner at the Cafe Royal previous to the meeting, 
the Council had entertained Lord Plymouth, Air. 
Joseph Pease, President of the Board of Education, 
Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Permanent Head of the 
Education Department. Sir Thomas Jackson, R.A., 
Sir George Frampton, R.A. [//(»?. .4.], Air. George 
Clausen, R.A., Air. Henry Pegram, A.R.A., Air. 
F. A\ . Pomeroy, A. R.A. [Ho)k A.], Air. Walter 
Crane [Hon. A.J, Sir Alalcolm Alorris, Air. Basil 
Cliampneys, Air. A. AA". Soames, Al.P., Air. AVm, C. 
Alexander, Air. Edward Bond, Air. L. Alarch 
Phillipps, Professor AV. P, Ker. and Air. Athelstan 
Riley. These gentlemen came on afterwards to the 
Institute for the Presentation. Of the six sur- 
viving Englisli Gold Aledallists three were present. 
Sir Ernest George [1896], Sir Thomas Jackson 
[1910|. and Air. Basil Cliampneys [1912 J. As 
usual on these occasions the walls were hung with 
plans, photographs, and drawings of the Aledallist's 
principal works, together with a collection of 
drawings showing his powers with the pencil in 
pictorial art. Air. Blomfield had a most enthusiastic 
reception, and was long and warmly cheered as, 
decorated with the broad blue ribbou'and pendent 
Aledal. he proceeded to deliver his Address. 

The Danger to St. Paul's Cathedral : Inspection by 
Members of the Council R.I.B.A. 

In view of the disquieting report drawn up hv 
Sir Francis Fox on the dangers threatening the 
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stability of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney [F.\ the Surveyor to the Fabric, invited 
niembei's of the Council of the Royal Institute to 
visit the Cathedral and view the evidences of injury 
caused by the instability of the foundations. 
Accordingly last week two parties of the Council 
inspected the Cathedral under the guidance of Mr. 
Macartney and Sir Francis Fox. The Times states 
that Mr. 3Iacartney informed their representa- 
tive that the object of the visit was to inspect 
one of the pieis supporting the dome, and also the 
buttresses of the Cathedral. They examined 
the south-west pier in the crypt, which measures 
45 feet by 20 feet. It was found to have an outer 
skin of ashlar work, or dressed stone, varying in 
thickness from 6 in. to 18 in. The interior was 
filled in with rubble, among which was found all 
sorts of oddments, probably the remains of the pre- 
vious Cathedral. Among them was a portion of a 
Roman column. This agglomerate was subjected 
to careful investigation. It was found to consist of 
large pieces of stone and mortar. The proportion 
of water in mortar is very large, and in process 
of time the water evaporates ; the consequence is 
that the agglomerate which at one time no doubt 
filled the interior of the pier has subsided con- 
siderably, and the dome, instead of resting on a 
solid mass 45 feet by 20 feet, now rests only on the 
skin varying in thickness from 6 in. to 18 in. It is 
assumed that the other piers are in a similar con- 
dition, and that the pressure of the dome therefore 
falls unequally upon its supports. It is intended 
to pump concrete into the pier and thus make it 
again a solid mass. Twenty-two out of the thirty- 
two buttresses are more or less fissured. Four of 
them have already been consolidated by pumping 
liquid cement into the fissures. The clock tower 
is also under repair. It has been found that the 
iron dials with which AVren bound the stonework 
together have so expanded with rust as to break 
the stone into pieces. The ironwork is being re- 
moved and new stone being put in. 

Competition for New Parliament Buildings, Canada. 

The Canadian Government has decided to erect 
a large group of new Government Buildings at 
Ottawa to provide accommodation for the rapidly 
growing administrative activities of the country. 
A magnificent site has been selected along the top 
of the high bluffs overlooking the Ottawa river, to 
the west of the present group of Parliament build- 
ings. A Competition, limited to architects of the 
British Empire, will take place for the design, and 
the selection will be made by a jury of three archi- 
tects — two Canadian and one British. The Council 
of the Royal Institute have been asked to appoint 
the British Assessor, and their choice has fallen 
upon Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Royal Gold Medallist, 
Past President. Mr. Collcutt has accepted the 
position, and is now on his way to Canada to assist 
in drawing up the conditions of the Competition. 


English Oak and other English Timber. 

Architects desirous at any time of procuring 
English oak or any other English timber are 
invited to write to the Honorary Secretary of the 
English Forestry Association,” Farnham Com- 
mon, Slough, Bucks. This Association is not a 
trading association and does not buy or sell timber. 
Its objects are to assist consumers and those 
desirous of procuring English timber to do so with 
the least possible trouble, and to remove some of 
the handicaps from which English timber at pre- 
sent sufiers. The Honorary Secretary will welcome 
any inquiries from architects or consumers and give 
all possible information as to where supplies of 
English timber can be obtained, or other points 
relating to the commercial utilisation of timber. 

International Competition for Royal Palace and Law 
Courts at Sofia. 

A memorandum from the Ministry of Public 
Works (Department of Architecture) of Bulgaria, 
addressed to the Royal Institute, announces that 
it has been necessary to extend the date for sending 
in designs in the International Competition for the 
proposed Royal Palace and Law Courts at Sofia 
until the 1st November (new style). 

Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School 
at Rome met a few days ago to assess the designs 
submitted by competitors in the first competition 
for the Rome Scholarship in Architecture, and 
selected from among them the following to compete 
in the final competition : — • 

Thomas Braddock, H. C. Bradshaw, Ernest Cor- 
mier, Richard Duckett, Louis de Soissons, William 
Harding Thompson, and Edward G. Wylie. 

Messrs. Duckett, de Soissons, and Thompson 
are also eligible for the Jarvis Studentship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Proposed Exhibitions of Cottages and Buildings for 
Small Holdings. 

The Council of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association have decided to organise for 
next year two exhibitions of cottages. One, for 
urban districts, will include the plans suggested by 
the Local Government Board in their recent Report, 
and prizes will be offered for designs for the best 
elevations and the most economic grouping. In 
the second exhibition the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on Buildings for Small 
Holdings will be adopted, and groups of holdings 
will be formed in which the plans attached to the 
Committee’s Report will be followed. An in- 
fluential Committee has been formed, which will be 
presided over by Mr. Christopher Tumor, who was 
Chairman of the Departmental Committee, and 
other members of the Committee have agreed to 
serve. 
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The Proposed Northern Junction Rsulway. 

Garden Cities and Town Planning for June 
publishes a plan, prepared by the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, showing the route of 
the proposed Northern Junction Railway and the 
mischief that would be done should the scheme be 
carried out. Following the route south, it is shown 
that eighty new homes would be afiected, a public 
common cut in half, Cold wail Wood cut through, 
another eighty homes affected, Finchley Town 
Planning Scheme broken up, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb spoiled, mediaeval lake and garden spoiled, 
Brent Reservoir disfigured by viaduct, public foot- 
paths intercepted, much wooded country de- 
stroyed, sixty-four working men's gardens de- 
stroyed, Roman Camp and ancient Parish Church 
injured, grounds of two large athletic clubs ruined, 
\\ embley Park wood and stream destroyed, 
Twyford Abbey Avenue spoiled, avenue buried, 
tree-lined public walk destroyed, four recreation 
grounds cut up, City of London Club fields cut 
through, traffic avenues intercepted. The Council 
of the Association has passed the following resolu- 
tion : '' That the Garden Cities and Town flanning 
Association strongly protests against the route as 
now proposed for the Northern Junction Railway, 
on the ground that the railway is being promoted 
without consideration to other prospective lines of 
communication, such as the circular road recom- 
mended by the Board of Trade, and without re- 
ference to the amenities of the districts through 
which it passes, especially of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb.'’ 

As we go to press it is announced that the House 
of Commons Committee have concluded their 
inquiry, and rejected the Bill, holding the pre- 
amble not proved. 

St. PetePs Square, Hammersmith. 

The following letter has been addressed from the 
Boyal Institute to the Hammersmith Borough 
Council : — 

llth June 1913. 

Bear Sir, — The Town Planning Committee of 
the R.I.B.A. have watched with interest the con- 
troversy that is proceeding with reference to the 
preservation of St. Peter’s Square. They realise 
that the difficulties with which the Corporation of 
Hammersmith are faced, in acquiring this garden 
for the public, are very great, but trust that they 
'vill persevere in their efforts, and do everything in 
their power to secure it as a public open space. 

The Committee are impressed with the import- 
ance of its preservation for the following reasons : — 

It is a particularly interesting example of a late 
Georgian Square. 

Its garden, which was laid out by the well- 
known landscape gardener, John Loudon, contains 
^ varied collection of trees, many of which are of 
exceeding beauty. 


A public open space is urgently needed in this 
part of the borough, and it appears to us that its 
acquisition offers the most favourable opportunity 
for providing a public garden between the river 
and King Street that is likely to occur. — Faithfully 
yours, H. V. Lanchester, 

Chairman of Committee. 

Town Planning Act : Suggested Amendment. 

The Birmingham Town Planning Committee is 
submitting to the Local Government Board im- 
portant suggestions for the modification of the 
present regulations attaching to the Town Planning 
Act. These suggestions would involve some slight 
amendment of the Act, but if they could be adopted 
the time taken in getting Town Planning schemes 
through would be greatly reduced and much 
expense w'ould be saved Town Planning Authorities. 
Birmingham has got through two schemes of Town 
Planning, and a third is now being considered ; the 
suggestions are the outcome of difficulties which the 

oo ^ . 

Committee have experienced. 

Hellenic Research : Discoveries in Crete. 

At the annual general meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, held last Tues- 
day, Mr. Noel Heaton stated that he had recently 
left in Crete the President, Sir Arthur Evans, whose 
return to England had been delayed owing to some 
important discoveries he had made in the course of 
his excavations in the Palace of Knossos. Not only 
had several floors been laid bare, but some interest- 
ing frescoes had also been discovered. 

The Chairman supplied an illustrated communi- 
cation on some recent acquisitions in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum. Among the most important 
additions are some rough pieces of the capital of an 
Ionic column from the early Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. These were found in the supplementary 
excavations which have been made, and an ex- 
amination of them corrects certain erroneous con- 
jectures which have been formed of the original 
outline. The capital is now being reconstructed 
in the workshops at the British Museum by Mr. 
Hamilton Smith, who hopes to have it completed 
in the autumn. 

The annual report of the Society states that Mr. 
R. M. Dawkins, the Director of the British School 
at Athens, has recently secured for excavation the 
important site of the Kamares cave in Crete. 

Cricket: R.I.B.A. r. A.A. 

A match between teams representing the In- 
stitute and the Architectural Association wdll take 
place on the A. A. Athletic Ground at Els tree on 
Wednesday, 9th July. A train leaving St. Pancras 
at 10.8 a.m. will enable spectators to reach the 
ground by the time play commences. 
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A Canadian’s Gift to the Nation. 

Quebec House, AVesterbam, CTeneral AVoltVs 
early home, has been purchased by Mr. Joseph 
Bowles Learmont, of Montreal, with the object of 
founding a national museum and headquarters for 
all things relating to AVolfe and Canadian history 
in general Mr. Learmont is a business man of 
Montreal, and is well known for his knowledge of 
literary and historical subjects, on which he fre- 
quently lectures. Dr. Doughty, C.M.G., the Cana- 
dian archivist, who is shortly coming to England, 
will, with Mr. Learmont. and assisted by the 
Westerham Society, organise the new museum. 
It is intended to refurnish the house as it might 
have been in the year 1735, when AVolfe and his 
parents first lived there. 


OBITUARY. 

John Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., who died on the 
30th May in his 72nd year, had been a Fellow of 
the Institute since 1878. He was the second 
son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., and 
received his professional training in his father’s 
office, which he entered in 1860, among his fellow- 
jnipils being Sir T. G. Jackson, H.A., Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson, and Mr. P. R. Johnson. He was asso- 
ciated Avith his father in manv important works, 
among them the Foreign Office, Whitehall, St. 
Mary s Cathedral, Edinbuigh, Glasgow UniversitAg 
and the restoration AAmrk at Salisbury, Hereford, 
Ripon, Ely, St. DaAud's, and Bangor Cathedrals ; 
and in the case of .several of these since his father's 
death he earned out further AAmrk. He designed 
Lahore Cathedral ; Gratia ms to aaii Cathedral ; St. 
Paul s, Alanchester : St, Mary's, Slough ; the 
Greek Church, Moscoav Road, Bays water ; the 
Training College and Chapel at Ripon, and Brad- 
field College Chapel. He restored Tewkesbury 
Abbey, St. Michael s. Coventry (the tOAA^erand spire), 
St. Alary s, Shrewsbury, Be\'erley All aster, and 
St. Alary’s, BeA'erley : and Southampton Cathedral. 
The great church at XorAvich, built for the Duke 
of Norfolk and only lately finished, AA^as for man\' 
yea IS in his hands, and the eastern part is to a 
considerable extent his design, though the church 
Avas originally designed as a Avhole and the naA^e 
completed }>y his elder brother, the late Air. George 
Gilbert Scott. The Times of the 2nd June, in an 
interesting notice, says : ” Air. Scott .showed a 
lemarkabie example — Ave might say in these days 
a unique example — of steady persistence in an 
ideal once accepted and never departed from. His 
father had been the principal infiuence in fixing 
the formula, as one may say, of the Gothic reviA^al. 
To Sir Gilbert the problem of modern English 
architecture A\'as based on the simple faith that 
Gothic, thirteenth or fourteenth century by prefer- 
ence, Avas the great national style, the best stAde 
that eA'er flourished, and that Ave could do nothinc^ 


better than reproduce it as carefully and learnedly 
as possible, and restore or reneAV its ancient ex- 
amples AAffiere defaced by time or Auolence. His 
mantle fell on Air. Oldrid Scott, who seems to have 
accepted his father’s architectural faith implicitly 
and carried it out religiously. A"ear after year 
Avere seen on the AA^alls of the Royal Academy one 
or more of his church designs, generally shown in 
plain businesslike pen-and-ink drawings — modern 
Gothic churches on the same lines that were 
accepted fifty years ago, but alAvays good and 
sound, the product of an accurate knowledge of 
the style. In this respect he was probably the 
equal of his father, and no one could have been 
better qualified for such a task as rebuilding Selby 
Abbey after the fire, which Avas a piece of legitimate 
reconstruction rather than restoration in the 
ordinary sense. It is to be regretted that he was 
ousted from the position, which might have fallen 
to him naturally (as the successor to his father), of 
architect for the restoration of St. Albans Cathe- 
dral, Anth results to the building Avhich it is now 
too late to deplore. . . . Air. Scott lived a very 
quiet life, not mixing much with his professional 
brethren, and taking no active part in the various 
questions often discussed with more or less acerbity 
at professional gatherings. In fact, he avoided any 
kind of reclame- He AA^as not an architectural 
genius, for genius will not be confined Avithin the 
limits of a formula ; but he AA-as a sound Avorkmau 
in his OAAm chosen province of architecture, and no 
one better upheld the dignity of the profession. 
He married in 1868 Alary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas SteA^ens, rector of Bradfield 
and founder of Bradfield College. His Avife and 
nine children surAuve him. Air. Giles Gilbert Scott, 
the architect of LiA^erpool Cathedral, is his nepheAV.” 

Thomas Edgar Lidiard James, Avho died on the 
12th Alay, aged 55 years, was elected a FelloAV of 
the Institute in 1893. He was articled to Messrs. 
Wilson, Willcox & AVTlson, of Bath, in 1874, and 
remained AA'ith them afterAA^ards for a time as 
assistant. In 1879, after spending some months 
touring abroad, he came to London and worked 
successiA^ely as assistant in the offices of Alessrs. 
Pugin & Pugin, Air. John Robinson, Air. R. W. 
Alylne, and Air. Frederick Alilner. In 1884 he 
settled in practice in London on his OAAm account 
at 27 Chancery Lane. Among his early works 
AA^ere a block of shops and chambers, Alarket Place, 
for the Corporation of Leicester, A\mn in open com- 
petition ; residence at Surbiton for Sir John Ar- 
mine Alorris, Bart. ; residences and other buildings 
at Cohvyn Bay. Ajs architect to the Rydal Mount 
School, Cohvyn Bay, he made the plans and designs 
for the neAV buildings, Avhereof the dining-hall 
(with oak panelling, screens, gallery, &c.) and 
house block of the main quadrangle were erected 
thirteen years ago at a cost of some £10,000, and 
the remaining portions, Avith laboratory, science, 
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and other class-rooms, were completed since. He 
was the architect of a large block of residential 
flats, with shops, on the site of Heath Lodge, 
V\i andsworth Road ; the new buildings for Queens - 
wood School, Clapham Park ; a block of shop and 
business premises. South Side, Clapham Common: 
the tower of the Church of the Ascension, Balhani 
Hill, and the new buildings. Manor House School. 
Clapham Common ; and of the church hall, &c., for 
St. Margaret’s Church, Leytons tone. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 


The Final : Alternative Problems in Design. 

Instructions. 

1. The drawings, which should be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, \Y.,onor before the dates 
specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the 
author, and his name and addeess, and the 
name of the school, if any, in which the drawings 
have been prepared, must be attached tliereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, 
must be accompanied by a declaration from the 
Student that the design is his own work and that 
the drawings have been wholly executed by him. 
In the preparation of the design the Student may 
profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects {a) are to have the 
shadows projected at any angle of 45° in line, mono- 
chrome, or colour. Drawings in subjects {b) are to 
be finished as working drawings. Lettering on all 
drawings must be in a clear scholarly character. 

Subject A". 

(''^) A Classical Villa situated in wooded count i v 
for a bachelor who has a small but valuable collec- 
tion of antique sculpture. J-inch scale and 4 -inch 
drawings to show both the villa and the gardens. 

(6) A Pier at a First-class Watering Place. 
Drawings required : ^L-inch scale drawing.s (.)f the 
general scheme, \vith a 4 -inch scale detail showing 
the construction of the*^pier and of any pavilion 
'vliich may be on it. 


Suttject XI. 

(u) A Monumental Tower with a lar*»e clock t(» 
be built to commemorate the adoption of the meri- 
dian of Greenwich throughout the world. Scale of 
drawings to suit the size of the scheme, but to in- 
clude one detail drawing. 

(h) A Country Club for 300 members in a large 
pro\4ncial town on a corner site, 75 feet tnde by 150 
feet deep, bounded by two main roads. The build- 
^^igcan only extend back half the depth of the site, 
the remainder of which is to be treated as a formal 


garden. Drawings required : -J-inch scale and 
4-inch. 

Subject XI L 

(a) A Lighthouse on an isolated rock 100 vards 
from the entrance to a naval harbour. Scale of 
drawings to suit the size of the scheme, but to in- 
clude one detail drawing. 

(b) A Golf Club House : To contain : — 

Entrance hall, porter s hox and telephone. Small room 

for Secretary and (Jommittee meetings. Clubrooms. 
Verandah or balcony, lacing links. 

Dressing rooms to contain 330 lookers. 

Lavatories, bath^, shower baths, w.c. s and urinals. 
Dining room and servery. 

Kitchen, scullery, larders, pantry, stm'cs, wine, beer, 
mineral waters, coals, knives and boots. 

Heating chamber and drving room. 

Billiard room (2 tables) (card room optional), ]>ar. 
Servants’ hall. 

Steward’s ciuarters, sitting room, 2 or 3 bedrooms. &c. 
Caddies’ room, with caddie-master’s room adjoining: 
W.C., and urinals, and workshops. 

Drawings required : — 2 plans, 2 sections, and 
3 elevations to J-in. scale, also one 4-in. detail. 


Dates for Submission of Desujns in 1913-1014. 


Subject X. 
United Kingdom 31st Aug. 

rJohannesburg 31st Oct. 

Melbourne 30th Nov. 

Svdney :50th Nov. 

Toronto :30th Sept. 


Subject XI. 
31st Oct. 
:31st Dec. 
31st Jan. 
31st Jan, 
30th Nov. 


Subject XII, 
31st Dec. 
28th Eeb. 
31st Mar. 
31st iMar. 
31st Jan. 


MINUTES. XVI. 

Sfkli.vl General Meetings : Schedule of Charges. 

At a Special Ckmeral Meeting, held 3Ionday, 19th May 
1913, at 8 p.m. — Present : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
President, in the Chair ; 33 FeP' . k- 1 ^ ; embers 

of the Council), 32 Associates ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ of the 

Council), 2 Licentiates, and 1 Hon. Associate: 

The President announced the object of the meeting 

viz., to consider the draft of the Revised Schedule of Pro- 
fessional Charges and documents connected therewith 
which had been prepared by the C’ouncil, and copies of 
which had been issued to members with the notice con- 
v^ening the meeting. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., V Pe-President, formally 
moved, and Mr. Alfred W. S. C’rO'^>!, Vice-President, se- 
conded, tho adoption of the documents before the Meeting. 

A motion by Mr, Edward Greenop [F,], seconded by Mr. 
Delissa Joseph [U.], that the general principles of the re- 
vised Schedule be first discussed, was put to the Meeting 
and agreed to. 

A motion by Mr. Edwin T. Hall [E.], seconded by Mr. 
H. Hardwicko Langston [A.], supported by Mr. \V. H. 
Atkin-Bcrry [F.], and spoken against by Me.s.srs. Win. 
Woodward [F,], Edvard Greenop [F.], James 8. Gibson 
[F,], C. H. Brodie [i\], and ('. Stanley Peach [F.], that the 
document be referred back to the Council for re -considera- 
tion of questions of principle, was negatived by a large ma- 
joiity. 

It having been agreed, on the motion of Mr. Gibson, 
.seconded by Mr. Geoige Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice-President. 
that the document be taken clause by clause, the intro- 
ductory paragraph and clauses 1 to 0 of the Conditions of 
Engagement were discussed, and various amendments were 
proposed and agreed to. 
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On the motion of Mr. Max Clarke [F.], seconded by Mr. 
Langston, the Meeting was then adjourned, it being an- 
nounced that the adjourned Meeting would take place on 
Monday, 2nd June. 

The Meeting rose at 10.30 p.m. 


At the Special General Meeting adjourned from 19th May, 
and held Monday, 2nd June 1913, at 8 p.m., for the con- 
sideration of the draft revised Schedule of Professional 
Charges and documents connected therewith — Present : 
Mr. Reginald Biomfield, A.R.A., in the Chair ; 28 Fellows 
(including 8 members of the Council), 30 Associates (in- 
cluding 1 member of the Council), and 5 Licentiates — the 
Minutes of tne Meeting held 19th May were read and put 
for confirmation. 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [A.] disputing the accuracy 
of the Minutes on the ground that questions he had put to 
the Chair and the Chairman’s replies did not appear taerein, 
it was pointed out that the Minutes, in accordance with the 
usual practice, recorded results only, and not details of the 
Meeting, but that the matters Mr. Langston referred to 
would be found duly recorded in the verbatim report which 
had been taken of the proceedings. 

The Minutes were then put to the Meeting and passed as 
correct, Mr. Langston dissenting. 

The Meeting passed to the consideration of the draft 
letter which it w^as proposed should be sent to clients with 
the Scale of Professional Charges, and various suggestions 
for its amendment having been agreed to, a revised draft 
embodying these suggestions, moved by Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach, and seconded by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S. A. [F.], 
was put to the Meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Meeting then proceeded to the consideration of 
Clause 1 of the Scale of Charges, and a motion by Mr. 
James S. Gibson [F,], seconded by Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], 
that a uniform scale of 6 per cent, be charged on the total 
cost of the complete work was discussed, and on being put 
to the Meeting was negatived — 19 voting for,and 30 against. 

The sub-sections of clause 1 were then discussed and 
various proposals for their amendment were rejected by the 
Meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. J. S. Gibson, seconded by Mr. 
Edmund Wimperis, it was resolved to adjourn the dis- 
cussion, and the Meeting separated at 10.40 p.m. 


At the Special General Meeting adjourned from 2nd June, 
and held Monday, IGth June 1913, at 8 p.m., for the con- 
sideration of the draft revised Schedule of Professional 
Charges — Present: Mr. Georee Hubbarr], F.S. A., Vict- 
Presfdent, in the Chair ; 23 Fellows ( including 9 members of 
the Council), 28 Associates (including 1 member of the 
Council), and 12 Licentiates — the Minutes of the ad- 
journed Special General Meeting held 2nd June were read 
and signed as correct. 

A resolution by Mr. J. Harold Kennard [A.], seconded by 
Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [A.], that the meeting was out 
of order on the ground that insufficient notice had been 
given, was put to the meeting and negatived by a large 
majority. ‘ ® 

The Meeting proceeded to the consideration of ciau.'se 1. 
the first paragraph of which was put to the meeting and 
agreed to as printed. 

The second paragraph was also agreed to as printed, two 
members dissenting:. 

With regard to the rest of the clause, an amendment by 
Mr. J. vS. Gibson [F.], seconded by Mr. C. Stanley Peach 
[F.], that a graduated scale for works costing less than 
£2,500 be approved, and that it be referred to the Council to 
formulate this scale, which should not in any case exceed 
8 per cent, nor fall below^ 5 per cent., was carried by 33 
votes against 8. 

The foregoing amendment being put as the substantive 


motion, an amendment by Mr. Hubert C. Corlette [F.], 
seconded by Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith [F.], that the sliding 
scale should embody the principle that the rate of charge 
shall not be more than 10 per cent, and not less than 5 per 
cent., was negatived. 

An amendment by Mr. W* Henry White [F.] to omit 
items 3, 4, and 5 from the clause was negatived. 

An amendment by Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.], seconded by 
Mr. Langston, was carried (29 voting for and 8 against), 
and became the substantive motion, that the scale .should 
read Cost of works not exceeding £500, 10 per cent. ; not 
exceeding £1,000, 8 per cent. ; not exceeding £1,500, 7 per 
cent. ; not exceeding £2,000. 6 per cent.” 

An amendment by ilr. W. Rowland Howell [F.] pro- 
posing a flat rate of 6 per cent, for works costing £2,500 
was negatived. 

An amendment by Mr. Edward Greenop [F.], seconded 
by Mr. H A ■ ' Q" . ■ .i . .i that the scale should read in 
the forn ■■ ■ ■ ;.■!■■■■■. . the Council, was negatived. 

Finally, a proposal by Mr. Delissa Joseph, seconded by 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F.], That the Council’s Schedule 
in clause 1 be adopted m principle, subject to the totals 
being stated at a flat rate in each case at the nearest round 
figures, in the same manner as in Ryde’s Scale,” w'as put to 
the vote and carried, first as an amendment, and then as 
the substantive motion, against 3 dissentients. 

The Meeting was then adjourned on the motion of Mr. 
F. W. Marks [F.], seconded by Mr. Cdbson, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated at 10.45 p.m. 


Ordinary General Meeting : Royal Gold Medal. 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1912—13, held Monday, 23rd June 1913, at 8.30 
p.m. — Present : Mr. Reginald" Biomfield, A.R.A., in the 
Cffiair ; 48 Fellows (including 22 members of the Council), 
36 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 10 
Licentiates, 8 Hon. Associates, and a large company of 
visitors — the Minutes of the Meeting held 9th June having 
been published in the Journal were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

Mr, E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, acting for the Hon. 
Secretary, announced the decease of John Oldrid Scott, 
Fellow, and it was resolved that the regrets of the Institute 
for the loss it had sustained by his death be entered on the 
Minutes and that a message of sympathy and condolence 
be sent on behalf of the Institute to his widow and family. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nomi- 
nated to the Honorary Fellowship of the Institute the 
Right Hon. Reginald Baliol Brett, Viscount Esher,G.C.V.O. 

The following gentlemen attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Presi- 
dent, viz. : William Louis Lucas, B.A. Cantab., Fellow ; 
James Campbell Reid, Fellow ; Claude P. Jones, Licenti(tff‘. 

The President then vacated the Chair, which was taken 
by Sir Ernest George, A.R.A.. Past President. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth, P.C., Hon. Fellow. 
delivered an address on the Presentation of th#^ Royal Gold 
Medal to Mr. Reginald Biomfield, and formally invested 
him with the Medal. 

Mr. Biomfield responded, and delivered an address on 
notable architects of the Victorian era. 

On the motion of the Right Hon. Joseph Pease, P.C., 
President of the Board of Education, seconded by Sir 
Thomas G. Jackson, R.A., a vote of thanks was passed by 
acclamation to Mr. Biomfield for his address, and was 
briefly responded to. 

On the motion of Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., Vice- 
President, seconded by Mr. George Hubbard, F.S. A., Vice- 
President, a vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation 
to Lord Plymouth for attending and making the Presenta- 
tion. 

His lordship having briefly responded, the proceedings 
oame to an end, and the Meeting separated at 10 p.m. 




ScHi»oss Leopoldskbon, Salzburg^ 


BAEOQUE AECHITECTUEE. 

Essay submitted under the motto ** Chi non sa far stupir vada alia strig^lia/' and awarded a Certificate of 
Honourable Mention in the Competition for the Royal Institute Essay Medal 1913. 

By Martin Shaw Briggs [A.]. 

I. 

R esearch in an obscure or discredited byway of art may yield to a student the same 
unique satisfaction which an explorer feels on gazing over some desolate plateau with 
the knowledge that no human eyes have ever seen what he sees. And although in 
likening Baroque architecture to a terra incognita there is a semblance of exaggeration, yet to 
English readers the first few beams of criticism that have been directed towards its dark 
mysteries have done little to dispel the gloom. 

Eashion in the mistress art is not perhaps so fickle a jade as in other aspects of life, yet her 
changeable moods are felt even in the enduring medium of stone and steel. Modern improve- 
ments in printing and illustration have enabled the architect of to-day to draw' his inspiration 
from every bygone age, and have caused the recurring sequence of historical revivals now so 
familiar to us all. How is it, then, that there has never been a Baroque revival, and that so 
little interest has hitherto been evinced in the history of the style ? 

Chiefly because the period has for centuries been under the ban, attacked by the brilliant 
pen of Buskin and the clumsy scrawls of less reputable critics, but partly because the neglect 
which has enveloped it precluded any real understanding of its proper scope and latent 
possibilities. 

“ What’s in a name? ” once asked a sage, and never has a wise saying been more friritful 
of contradiction, for a name may as easily mislead the unwary in architecture as in other 
realms, and a nickname is hard indeed to outlive. The Quakers and the Tories have had no 
more to suffer than those virile and original masters of the seventeenth century, whose genius 
ereated the misunderstood style known as Baroque. 

There are many glaring defects in architectural terminology, and often the origin of well- 
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worn definitions is difficult to trace. In the present instance even the painful erudition of the 
Teuton brain has failed to elucidate a satisfactory explanation. A plausible, it onj^ ^^J**^* 
thetical, theory advanced by the present writer may satisfy those who have the imaginative 

facultv rather than the stricHy sceptical mind. _ . 

In the davs when that delightful rogue and liar Benvenuto Cellini was varying his aniorous 
escapades with his marvellous achievements in art there came from the Mediterranean fisheries 
to his work-bench pearls of all shapes and sizes— some misshapen and useless. These abortive 
pearls were known to the Portuguese fisher-folk by the name of harocca, but the term may have 
reached Portugal from Phamicia, or from some Moorish source. At all events, it provided a 
convenient description for its purpose, and as workmen in the sixteenth century were guilty ot 
slang, just as their successors are to-day, there is no harm in assuming that the nickname soon 
outgrew its first object and gradually came to be applied to any detail of artistic design which 

varied from conventional lines. ii -i-v 

The hard line which differentiates the architect of modern times from the goldsmito and 
the painter did not exist when one man possessed the qualifications of half-a-dozen, and Ce ini 
the goldsmith-sculptor, or Michelangelo the sculptor-painter-architect-poet are but the counter- 
part of our English Jacks-of-all-trades— Inigo Dones, Wren,_ and Vanbrugh. So may the gold- 
smith’s nickname have penetrated to the architect’s atelier in Borne. 

A more academic theory relegates the word to a purely literary origin and connects it witii 
harocco, implying a figure of syllogism which draws conclusions from the absurd. In t is 
regard it must not be forgotten that there was a close parallel between the Baroque mo\einen s 
in architecture and literature during the seventeenth century, the period which produced the 
Eiiphuists and the Precicux outside Italy. 

Beginning then v ith an unfortunate title to mar its reputation, this style of design as 
gradually ceased to be credited with many of its greatest exploits, for among the uneducate in 
such matters the sole test has come to be limited to the extravagance of its ornamental featmes. 
This is generalising to excess, and a critic cannot be too careful of his definitions, especia } 
with a hostile public. 

The Baroque period in Italy may be broadly defined as the seventeenth century, although 
many of its earlier examples date back to 1580, or thereabouts, while others, notably the Foun- 
tain of Trevi (17B5h are much later. Inspired by Michelangelo and his pupils, and fostered 
by the Coimter-Eeformation, it found its most striking expression in Borne, spreading thence 
all over Italy, with a notable culmination in Turin, then the capital of those Piedmontese kings 
who were destined to create United Italy. 

In other countries the movement found an already free style in architectural design, so 
that its predominant plea for a revolt against pedantry had less scope. Its chief examples out 
of Italy are thus due to the enterprise of the religious orders, the Jesuits and the Theatines, 
and are permeated with the spirit of Papal Borne. Throughout Europe it remained essential!} 
Italian wherever its influence extended. 

The line separating Baroque art from Bococo is faintly marked and seldom understood. 
The ink is barely drv on the plates of a new German publication which includes both indiscrimi- 
nately under the title of Dcatschcr Baroch. That there is a distinction is now becoming 
recognised. Baroque being in its essence Italian and masculine, Bococo French and effeminate. 
The word BocaUIe (— rockwork) well describes the character of the fantastic decoration of the 
later style, always light and never architectural. With this phase a student of Baroque archi- 
tecture need not be seriously concerned. His hands are sujBS.ciently occupied in disentangling 
himself from the maze of uncertainty and misunderstanding which at present seems to prevent 
any reasonably constructive criticism of the period. 
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II. 

Xo one conversant with the condition of Italy during the later years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury can fail to appreciate the peculiarly favourable circumstances prevailing for the great 
change which took place in architectural design. 

With the exception of Palladio and Michelangelo few architects remained who had not 
lost the true spirit of the Eenaissance altogether. That wonderful reformation of thought and 
of artistic expression based all its inspiration on the definite cult of beauty for beauty's own 
sake, whether of form or of thought. It was the antithesis of the mystical spirit of medicevalism, 
in this respect, that devotion to an unseen ideal counted so little and worship of the visible 
counted so much. There was a warm and pulsating humanity in its literature and its painting 
which monastic genius always lacked, in spite of other great mediaeval qualities, and apprecia- 
tion of classic culture was not the mere craze for copyism which has frequently appeared as a 
revival in modern art history. Pedantry did not make its appearance in Italy until men began 
to systematise classic architecture to a matter of tables and dimensions. And as the subtle 
change began to make itself felt the genius of Palladio and Michelangelo rose superior to its 
insidious influence, so much so that in the opinion of many the Eenaissance in architecture 
rose to its culmination in their buildings, where all that their predecessors had learned was 
assimilated in their great brains and surpassed by their originality and vigour. 

These two men are of notable importance here, because, at a time when the tendency was 
to adopt conventional forms unquestioningly, they dared to invent new^ methods and details for 
themselves. Palladio had received a training in architecture, and so naturally developed on 
accepted lines, but Michelangelo came to architecture an old man with a whole career of paint- 
ing and sculpture behind him. His work is therefore bolder in conception than Palladio's, just 
because he had fewer conventional prejudices to forget, and though he neither equalled 
nor touched the level of ‘‘the builder of Vicenza " he probably was the chief originator of the 
Baroque style. 

It was not so much that Michelangelo introduced Baroque elements into his designs, 
though there are isolated cases of this, as that he set the fashion of independent thought in 
architecture. Prom his death onwards there is a long succession of pupils and followers, each 
striving after individual expression according to his own lights, and producing work correspond- 
ingly great or grotesque. This conscious striving is the keynote to the whole Baroque move- 
ment. 

Great as was Michelangelo's influence in his day, there would never have been a revolution 
such as actually occurred had not other conditions favoured, or, in fact, necessitated it. Chief 
among these must be mentioned the Counter-Eeformation, of which Baroque architecture came 
to l)e the visible symbol, outside as well as within the confines of Italy. 

The Eenaissance spirit was distinctly inimical to the welfare of the Church. Speculation 
and philosophy in all its forms suddenly displaced the accepted theories of life and religion, 
the writings of tireek sages taking precedence of the Apostolic Fathers. Miracles and relics 
lost their charm; penances and absolutions diminished in value. Against an ever-increasing 
tide, which threatened to overwhelm the Church spiritual and temporal, tlie pontiffs at the 
\ atican l)egan to organise a new' reforming scheme witliin their ranks. A succession of brilliant 
and energetic Popes at last succeeded in stemming the tide, and for this victory they w^ere 
chiefly indebted to the great religious orders formed in the sixteenth century. 

The Jesuits wTre the most outstanding of these orders, and they accomplished their difficult 
end by an extraordinary and devoted efficiency. From the force of the opposition arrayed 
against them they realised the claims of intellect, and in a very few years they produced a vast 
body of trained theologians, cultured and couHeous scholars well versed in the use of the 
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weapons of their enemies. A generation after its formation the Society of Jesus was sending 
out from a highly organised system of schools a great number of educated men who owed every- 
thing to its teaching, and was spreading its tenets throughout Europe and the other countries 
of the then known world. 

The ultimate triumph of the Counter-Eeformation was finally secured by a thorough and 
drastic extermination of heresy, and a long list of persecutions and holocausts marred an other- 
wise admirable undertaking. 

The first and most obvious result of the Church's reforms was the striking change caused 
in the status and prosperity of Kome as a city. From the position of a decayed provincial town 
she rose in a hundred and fifty years to a position of commanding importance, and at the end 
of the sixteenth century a great demand had arisen for churches and palaces to houSe the large 
population of clerical officials, whose number increased annually. This was no time for grovel- 
ling humanity, in the opinions of the powerful clerics who sw^armed round the altar of St. Peter, 
but rather an occasion for proclaiming to the world in terms of solid travertine that the Holy 
Church was militant and triumphant, and that her standards were to be exalted among the sons 
of men. 

So Pope after Pope welcomed and intensified the new trend of architecture, labouring in 
their great churches and palaces and fountains to sui’pass anything dreamed of by their pre- 
decessors, and Rome — the jons et orujo of the Baroque spirit — became the proudest city in 
Christendom. 

In addition to the impetus of the Counter-Eeformation, there were other influences at 
work to propagate this manner of building, notably the increasing attention paid to Spanish 
customs and etiquette. A rigid and pompous formality which well suited the proud prelates 
of the Eternal City had supplanted the easy and stimulating manners of the Renaissance Courts, 
where burghers and craftsmen mingled freely with aristocratic families in the lusty states of 
Central Italy. Thus heraldry — piled over an ostentatious entrance — a wide staircase planned 
for effect, and a feeling for the bombastic throughout became essential elements in the new 
architecture. 

Lastly, there is to be found a parallel movement in kindred arts and in literature, just as 
there was in other countries at the time. As a recent writer has said : 

“ The reaction against the frigid classicalisra and degenerate Petrarchism, in which the poetry of the sixteenth 
century ended, led to the seeking of novelty in form and expression, exemplified in Marini, whose poetical ideal 
was to astonish by exaggeration, to dazzle by profusion and excess. Thus came into being ‘ Secentismo/ the 
spirit of the seventeenth century in Italian literature, which has become synonymous with what is false and un- 
real.” 

The painters of the period, too, were true to its principles, for, while religious subjects still 
continiuul popular, a bold and sometimes heavy realism characterised their work. The school 
of the lene})ro.si is conspicuous by its mastery of shadow, and not less so by its knowledge of the 
possibilities of tlie human form. 

Sculpture also assumed a very ditferent aspect during the same epoch, more naturalistic 
and less suggestive of the antique. At times heavy and coarse, it had the same boldness and 
freedom as the architecture whose willing and tractable handmaiden it became. 

Thus was born the Baroque style of architecture, with the hard efficiency and self-conscious 
ostentation of its sponsors, but, like them, powerful, masterful, and bold, setting out to astonish 
the world. 

III. 

Rome is as truly the centre of Baroque influence as it is the capital of Catholicism, and has 
been so since the days of Sixtus V., when the wild herdsmen of the Campagna had but lately 
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ceased to pasture their flocks among its Imperial ruins. Piranesi’s wonderful drawings help 
us to realise how completely the relics of its ancient greatness were still concealed even when an 
awakening spirit of interest in the antique had sprung up among its citizens. In the seven- 
teenth century it must have been as much a Baroque city as Syracuse or Lecce is to-day, an 
occasional mediaeval campanile rising at intervals among its later buildings. 

Michelangelo's successors did not plunge into the new style with the recklessness that some 
critics have ascribed to them. There was the transition period which invariably precedes a 
change in architectural design, and many of its examples are far more admirable than those 
which follow, Giacomo Barozzi, commonly called Vignola (1507-73), and his pupil Giacomo 
della Porta (1541-1604) introduced many novel features into planning and detail. Their two 
most successful churches are the Gesfi (1568, et seq,) and S. Luigi dei Francesi (1589), each 
with the prominent facade associated with the typical seventeenth-century church, but in the 
former case displaying a splendid breadth and dignity of treatment which was to become the 
pattern for all Jesuit churches in Europe. One can only regret that so fine a model produced 
so few worthy imitations. Della Porta’s loggia on the garden front of the Farnese Palace may 
be compared with Michelangelo's work to show the difference in detail and the general con- 
tinuity of style in their building, but in the former’s charming Fontana dei Tartarughe (1585) 
can be seen all the best side of that fully developed Baroque fancy which was so soon to be 
adopted throughout Eome. 

Nearly contemporary with these architects were Lippi and Vasanzio, who designed the 
Villa Borghese and Villa Medici respectively, and Martino Lunghi, whose Palazzo Borghese 
and Palazzo Altemps are his principal works. The early villas closely followed in the footsteps 
of Kaphael, and are interesting as examples of the transition. 

Pietro Paolo Olivieri (1551-99) in his great Church of St. Andrea della Valle, opposite the 
Gesu, moved a step forward in the direction of dome construction, while adopting Vignola’s 
plan almost line for line, and Flaminio Ponzio developed the grand manner in his Palazzo 
Eospigliosi and Palazzo Sciarra di Carbognano. Undoubtedly the finest of the earlier Baroque 
domes is that of S. Carlo al Corso (1612), by Onorio Lunghi, a son of Martino, mentioned above. 
There is a bold, restrained strength here which even in more famous instances has never been 
surpassed. 

The last of these architects of the transition were the two Fontanas, Domenico (1543-1607) 
and Giovanni (1546-1614). whose handiwork is so prominent in the great palaces of the Papacy 
— the Vatican, the Lateran, and the Quirinal — as well as in some of the larger villas at Frascati 
and in the well-known Church of SS. Trinita de’ Monti. Their buildings vary but little from 
the principles laid down by the later Eomans of the Eenaissance, but in much of the detail a 
new tendency is apparent. 

Among those who gave Baroque arcliitecture its crowning and distinctive qualities there is 
no question as to pre-eminence, for one architect has attained celebrity thereby even among his 
most bitter detractors. Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini (1599-1680), like Michelangelo and Inigo 
Jones, combined an extraordinary versatility with great energy, and, like them, too, was 
blessed with a long life. He turned from architecture to landscape or scene painting, to sculp- 
ture. or to jewellery — he wrote plays and sonnets, drew caricatures, designed coaches and 
clothing, invented new fireworks or feminine fashions. But as architect and sculptor he became 
immortal. The colonnade in front of St. Peter’s alone would have established his reputation, 
and his Scala Eegia in the Vatican Palace adjoining is no less admirable. Numerous palaces 
mxist also be added to the list, and among churches S. Andrea del Quirinale. interestinc^ in 
being derived from the Pantheon. Sculpture pure and simple is hardly within our province 
here, but Bernini was par excellence the master of Baroque sculpture — the apotheosis of the 
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living and sentient human body. What do concern us more nearly are those of his works where 
sculpture and architecture cannot be distinguished apart — his fountains and his altar-pieces. 
Of these, the former have the greater artistic value, and constitute one of the pleasantest 
features of Eome in their endless variety and charm, always reminding the Northern visitor of 
the joy of running water in these sunny streets and^ — if he be discerning-^of the wonderful 
appreciation of water by the Baroque architect. At times water was desecrated by some over- 
bearing Colossus, such as the Acqira Paola on the Janiculum hill, at other times it was harnessed 
to some absurd contrivance to annoy a spectator, but in the majority of cases it was ennobled 
and glorified as the principal feature of garden or piazza. So do Bernini’s fountains appeal to 
us to-day more forcibly than his muscular or sensuous angels perched on gorgeous altars, or 
their flying brethren of the heavens on the Ponte S. Angelo. 

Nearly contem})orary with Bernini was another great Baroque architect, Francesco Borro- 
mini fl591)-ir>r)7). who also had a large practice in Borne. Almost all of his buildings are 
marked by his love of a curving line, whether in plan or elevation, and in most cases this foible 
led him astray. His worst, and some might say his most characteristic, design is the strange 
church of S. Carlo all(‘ Quattro Fontane (1640-77), one of those garish examples displaying the 
most objectionable features of the period. In other churches — S. Filippo Neri, S. Ivo, and 
S. Andrea delle Prate— in his new interior of the Lateran church, and to some extent in his 
work at the \ ilia Falconieri, at Frascati, the same tendency is apparent, but in one remarkable 
exception — S. Agnese. in the Piazza Navona (1645-50)— he suddenly becomes great and 
dignified, in spite of his predilection for the curve at all costs. 


Among other names familiar to students of this period should he mentioned that of Carlo 
Maderna (1556-1621)). whose prominence arises from his having lengthened the nave of 
St. Peter s and from his familiar west front to that church. But it still remains undecided 
\\hether Maderna was responsible for tlie error which has for ever ruined the effect of Michel- 
angelo s dome, or whether he was simply obeying the dictates of a vulgar plutocrat in clerical 
iol)os. His other work, at all events, betrays less of this objectionable lack of taste. 

Hum there were sev(‘ral other architects of the seventeenth century in Rome who deserve 
notice e\en in this brief survey. Pietro da Cortona (1596-1669) designed several churches, and 
among them S. Maria (h'lla Pac(^ stands out— small and littli' known as it is — as an example 
of the H^le at its very ht^st, in this case simple and restrained. Another excellent church is 
b. Maiia in Campitelli (1665), by Carlo Bainaldi, who carried out the fine west front of 
S. Alai ia^ Maggiore, and whost^ fatluu* also practised as an architect. Alessandro Algardi 
(H)02-16.)4). Martino Lunghi the younger (1657). and Domenico Zampieri (1581-1641) added 
to the rapidly increasing number of Roman churches: wliih‘ other names are connected with 
^u )< .lutiful \illas on the Alban Hills, where the Papal families were laying out magnificent 
gai( ens, shaded by cypresses and cooled by fountains, looking across the dustv Campagna 
towards tlu^ ]^ uy\)]v dome of St. Peter’s. 

^ Bciio(jue peiiod in Rome closed with an Indian summer in the eighteenth century, 

I'l'-oi its gieatest monuments were erected. Alessandro Specchi's Spanish Steps 

. ^ ^pagna. and Alessandro Cnililei’s vast facade at the Lateran (17B4) 

aie familiar to all visitors to Rome, but Niccolo Salvi’s Fountain of Trevi 
Fuga s west front of S. Maria Maggiore (1750) may be regarded as 
Rocoeo^^ii^fl^ ^ H>H'Ces of the period. Their late date mav be explained bv the fact that 

1.™ J'tl.oXorti, htor-"' “nsKlerei) under two general 


Rome as the point of division. 
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Lombardy, Piedmont, Venetia, Tuscany, Umbria, Liguria, and the Marches form the most 
important section of Italy, {Sicily and the South being less accessible and less familiar. In 
the former group Eenaissance architecture had obtained a firm hold, varying its characteristics 
considerably in each important state or town. A Venetian school and a Florentine school are 
easily recognised by their differences from prevailing design in Eome. In Florence, as in 
the surrounding districts of Umbria and Tuscany, the Baroque movement, except in garden 
design, made comparatively little progress, and where a scarce example does occur it is usually 
only an unconventional rendering of the style which the golden age of the Medici had so deeply 
imprinted everywhere. 

Over the Apennines, however, in the Papal States, lay a rich country which was seriously 
affected by the Counter-Eeformation as the patrimony of St. Peter, and in many of these old, 
decayed cities may be found the broken pediments and bold features of the seventeenth century. 
In Bologna, where the last great school of Italian painting still preserved a semblance of the 
Eenaissance genius long after all Italy, except the Tenehrosi of the South, had laid aside its 
brush, a group of Baroque architects developed an interesting treatment of streets with arcaded 
fronts to their palaces, while many churches followed the fashion set in Eome by Bernini and 
his followers. 

In \ enice the deep-rooted tradition of Sansovino and Sammichele found its later counter- 
part in the work of Baldassare Longhena (1604-82), perhaps the most consistently successful 
architect of his day, whose three finest buildings — the Salute church (1631-82) and the Pesaro 
(1679j and Eezzonico (1650) palaces — lie on the immortal highway of the Grand Canal. This 
superb setting has enabled his masterpieces to be judged in the unaltered situations for wLich 
they are so obviously designed, and has served to divert from them the merciless abuse usually 
accorded to all architecture of the period. In Venice and in the adjacent lagoon towns exist 
numerous smaller Baroque examples, the way to Padua being lined with a rich cordon of palaces 
of the Venetian nobility. 

Genoa had a great master of her own in Galeazzo Alessi (1512-70), who stands in relation 
to the movement very much as does Michelangelo, in that he pointed the way without actually 
\enturiiig far along it himself, though his Porta di Molo partakes of Baroque characteristics. 
One of his contemporaries, Giovanni Battista Gastello (1576), a painter by training, was design- 
ing a series of palaces noteworthy for richly modelled ornament as Alessi’s were for bold and 
masteih design, ^and a combination of these two features inspired the huge palaces built by 
iocco Lmago (lo90) and Bartolommeo Bianco (1654). In these great buildings, notably the 
. unicipio (lo66), Bie Palazzo Balbi (1609), the Palazzo Durazzo Pallavicini (1620), and the 
nufisita (ir>23), is exhibited the finest type of the Italian town mansion of any period, with 
I alazzo larnese at Eome. In their villas at Sampierdarena and at 

! ’ „ d Alliaio, too, the Genoese evolved a more refined and restrained type than can 

be found on the Alban Hills. 

In Milan, and especially in Turin, a prosperous nobilit}" accepted Baroque architecture with 
oj)t n aims, u attei cit\ piesentiiig a whole museum of the period, with at least one memorable 
example in t m Superga votive church some miles outside the citv. built in 1717-31, from the 
designs of libppo Juvara, most famous of the Piedmontese architects. 

I 1 Ital} the Baroque movement spread the more rapidly because the Eenaissance 

^ hs mountain-bound fastnesses. Naples is full of examples, most 

o lein aue } atti active, and may be said to have a preponderance of Baroque architecture in 
lei R stieets. All down the shores of the Adriatic — in Ancona and Foggia 

and Ban-all over the rough hills and littoral of Sicily, palaces, churches, and fountains of the 
se\en een i ctii un a )ound. Palermo, Messina, Catania, each boasts a long list, and across 




Fig. 23.— Notre Dame d’Hanbwyck, Malines: A Conpessionae Fig. 24.— Old Temple B.ar (Now at Theobalds Park). 
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tlie sea, in Malta, the same influence may be traced. The rule of ISpaihsh grandees during 
the period is not without importance, for from the outset Spanish taste was naturally sympa- 
thetic to such tendencies. But Southern Italy possesses a special interest, in that Barocpie 
architecture there appears perhaps to its greatest advantage. Against the hard, clear blue of 
the southern sky, reflected in the deeper tints of the Adriatic or Mediterranean seas, and sur- 
rounded by a picturesque, uncivilised people, its vagaries become less apparent and its originality 
assumes an added charm. The deep shadows of its bold arches, the rich decoration of its 
facades, the delicate ironwork of its windows, all these seem specially suited to a semi-tropical 
land. And here in Lecce or Syracuse, where it is easiest to study and appreciate Baroque, the 
examples we find are seldom the great churches and monumental palaces of Borne or Turin, hut 
for the most part smaller buildings in narrow, sunlit streets, built by provincial nobility and 
merchant burghers for worship or for habitation. Here in the blazing glare of a southern sun, 
among the gay tints and bustle of a remote Italian market town, may we best understand the 
meaning and attraction of this seldom understood stvle. 


iV . 

It stands to reason that a movement so essentially Italian in its character and origin should 
remain more or less an exotic in other countries. The most obvious exception, at first sight, 
appears to be Spain, where the Renaissance had never gripped popular taste, and where Catholic 
influence was particularly strong. The Escurial is almost the only large building in Spain 
wliich approximates in any degree to the CiruiUL^ cento in Italy, and it has established Herrera’s 
reputation on an enduring basis. 

But beyond this great example the Jesuits, who brought the seeds of the new style from 
Itah , found little of Renaissance days that was not grotesque or jAatercsque — in other words, 
a strange commingling of Gothic, Moorish, and Ciiiquecento detail. The Society of Jesus was 
founded by a Spaniard, and his native land was one of the first to feel the effects of his mission- 
di} and educational zeal. The principal Baroque buildings in Spain were connected with 
Jesuit churches or Jesuit schools, although, as in Italy, the fountain, the garden, the triumphal 
<n( h, and such like trappings of towns and mansions began to acquire a new importance. The 
crteluated Ihierta de Alcantara at Toledo, the Arco de la Foncisla at Segovia, the Archbishop’s 
(iate at S(‘vilie, and the fountains in the Place of Oranges at Cordova, all illustrate this tendency 
in luiiioi N\oik, the ioledo Bridge at Madrid (1782) being larger and leaning to Kococo. The 
aigest scheme of civic adornment is to be found in the Plaza Mayor at Salamanca (1710-80), 
a lie sijuare, with the Town Hall forming part of one side, all in a late Baroque style. Sala- 
manca was the seat of a Lniversity and the chief educational centre for all Spain, hence the 
a( qu<ii tis of tile Jesuits and the most Baroque city in the (ountry. Their Seminario 
uci lai . 01 Cokgiu de la Compafiia (1617-1750), was their largest institution, and was of vast 
( imeiiMons. witli a gieat domed church as its principal feature. The University at one time 
mpnst ( colleges, many of the seventeiuith ciuitury, and numerous Banxjue churches 

were providial for the spiritual welfare of tlie students. Seville, Granada, iMadrid, Cordova, 
a enua, am Toledo all possess numerous examples of the })eriod, and La Granja, near Madrid, 

1 . «m impoitant gioup of buildings and gardens by Juvaia and other Italians. At Lovohi is a 
mgre ciiureh (B;h 2) commemorating the founder of the Jesuit order, and at Santiago de Com- 
pos^ t a le (athedial is one of the largest and most elaborate churclies of the Baroque period 
111 Spam. ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ different part of Europe, w'as affeded by very similar influences from 

a \ , am u mod important instances of the period are to be found in the Catholic centres, 
such as Haliiu^s and Brussels. A factor wliich is somdimes overlooked is the part played by 
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Paibens in buildings at Antwerp, for this great painter was suffused with the spirit of Barocpie, 
Jesuit churches at Brussels (1057-76), Malines, Louvain (1650-6), Bruges, and Antwerp con- 
firm the tendency indicated elseNvhere, the first three being the work of Luc Faid'herbe, of 
Malines. the most proniinent Flemish architect of his day. Primarily a designer of churches, 
his work also included various town houses in Malines, which are less ostentatious and bizarre 
than those rich buildings which the Jesuits erected all over Continental Europe for the nominal 
purpose of devotion. There is much of interest in smaller works of the period — doorways, 
fountains, choirstalls, and ])ulpits — but no mention of Belgium would be complete which 
omitted a reference to the remarkable Guild Houses built during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries on the Grande Place at Brussels, typical of Baroque domestic architecture in this land 
at its richest, quaint and attractive. 

Protestant Holland under the sober sovereignty of the Orange princes never einbraccal 
this distinctly Catholic style with enthusiasm. Her architecture always closely resembled that 
of Germany, and her gabled houses changed but little with the addition of Baroque elements, 
till the severer classic forms, which in England we dub ‘'Queen Anne,” ousted all ribald 
mannerisms from the field. No greater contrast could be imagined than between the barn-like 
simplicity of the Dutch meeting-house and the garish profusion of the Jesuit churches in 
Belgium. 

In G ermany a similar division differentiates the seventeentli -century architecture of Pro- 
testant and Catholic States. The southern and western States, witli part of Switzerland and all 
modern Austria, were largely Catholic, Protestantism being chiefly confined to Piuissia. The 
former territory was the part of Germany where Baroque architecture was introduced to any 
appreciable extent, and may be regarded for our purpose as one homogeneous whole. Nortli of 
the Alps the Renaissance had assumed a totally different aspect from that which it had worn in 
Italy. As in England, a strong Gothic tradition still persisted, and the plentiful admixture of 
Italian detail produced a result clearly akin to our own Elizabethan or Jacobean styles. It is a 
common error among critics to classify any markedly elaborate building of this nature as 
Baroque, in the face of all logic and facts. If the term Baroque is simply an adjective, it may 
be applied to buildings of the first centuries of our era with as much appropriateness as to works 
of the seventeenth century: but if the authentic definition is to be accepted, as it now generally 
is, then there is a Barocpie period following the dying Renaissam-e in a strictly logical sequence. 
So also in these northern countries Is there a distinction — difficult though it may be to draw— 
b(Tween the BanxjiU' which came with the Jesuits from Italy in the early seventeenth century 
and the Rococo which originatial at the French Court of Louis XV. about a hundred years later. 
Of the former variety numerous examples exist at Prague and Salzburg: the latter is repre- 
sented in the Zwinger Pavilion (1711 -2'2) and the Frauenkirche (1726-38), at Dresden, while 
in the great buildings of the two Fischers von Erlach in Vienna and other parts of Austria may 
be seen a transitional type. The familiar bulbous, lead-covered spire which one sees all over 
Southern Germany and Austria is usually an indication of a Baroque design below, and tlu‘ 
important buildings of the i)eriod are far too numerous to mention. Here and there are vast 
conventual establishments, such as that of Melk. on the Danube, or Ensiedeln, in Switzerland: 
strange and b(‘autiful villas and gardens, like that of Schloss ITellhrun : great chateaux of 
princes, vsuch as the Residenz in Wurzlmrg: quaint town halls, like the Rathhaus at Bamberg: 
fountains and statues: and. above all, Jesuit churches. In Prague, Salzburg. Vienna — to a 
less extent in ^funicli, Bamberg, and Wurzburg — we have practically Baroque cities. 

The conditions in France again differ from those in any country previously mentioned. 
The vigour and strength of French architects during the Henri Quatre period had dispelled 
all the bastard Renaissance of the type so frequently met with in the chateaux of Touraine and 
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in certain cliurclies of Pciris. Under such masters as Salomon de Brosse, and under the Italian- 
loving patronage of Marie de ^^ledicis, a parallel movement to that prevailing in Borne was set 
in motion, fostered bv the inevitable Jesuit incairsions. Typical of the one is the Medici foun- 
tain in the Luxembourg Gardens, of the other the Church of St. Pierre et St. Paul in the Rue 
St. Honore, both in Paris. The mature Baroque a2)pears in the Yal-de-Grace Church at Paris 
and in the larger buildings of Nancy, near the German border, while an interesting — because 
inexplicable — instance of over-developed Baroque appears in a church at Nevers. Examples 
of this kind are plentiful enough near the Belgian border, where their origin is obvious, but 
this case at Nevers forms a baffling problem for the architectural historian. In Paris — 
especially in the older quarters round the Rue de Eivoli — and in most French provincial towns 
another aspect of Baroque design is to be found, in the rich doors and courtyards of many fine 
old town houses built in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Lastly, even we in England have not remained altogether immune from the influences of 
this egregious style. It is true that we have had no Jesuit invasions, and that our country 
has remained Protestant as a whole. It should also be recognised that the caprices of our 
Jacobean architects are Baroque rather in the spirit than in the letter, and that in the stately or 
the absurd j^lan we find late Italian influence rather than in matters of detail. But in Inigo 
Jones’ York Stairs (still more in some of his drawings), in Wren’s steeples, and in Temple Bar, 
even in his planning and his domes, in miuL of his decoration, and in some of Gibbons’ carving, 
most of all in Vanbrugh's vast palaces at Blenheim and Castle Howard, may be found the exact 
counterpart of Baroque architecture abroad. 


Tn a singularly illluminating passage in one of his essays Walter Pater has something to 
say of the functions of criticism. 

“ Theories which brinj^ into connexion with each other modes of thought and feeling, periods of taste, forms 
cf art and poetry, which the narrowness of men s minds constantly tends to oppose to each other, have a great 
stimulus for the intellect, and are almost always worth understanding.” 

It is to be feared that few^ i)eople have stimulated their intellects on the problem of the 
position and value of Baroque architecture, or on its relation to the Renaissance and to our own 
day. The narrowness of men’s miuds has for too long locked the gate and pocketed the key. 
so that no one knows what is within. 

But now the lock has })een forced, and in the steady increase of interest in the subject may 
be seen a dawning comprehension that this style may have a certain worth, and, though it may 
ne\ei be sanctioned for study among aspirant youth, elders and betters are already freely 
bonouing from its stones for tluur vulgar strife in competitions. It is still heresy to appreciate 
its \iitues, luit its boldness offers convenient hints for many an English public building and 
many a surreptitious detail. 

Let us them take lienrt of grace and approach the tiling in all its awful horror with the pure 
1 iiiiiaii soul of an Institute examiner. It is not to he denied that the greater number of 
exan^ peiiod. if divested of the spirit and surroundings of their ag(', display a bald 

am tai ess mateiialism \yliich is fortunatelv lacking in all the greatest achievements in art. 
K ^ common with the age of Bramante, that in it the seiwiee of 

^ J^ligion, mid, though neither of these ideals is comparable, in the writer’s 
mind, with the more lofty if less enlightened aspiration of the Gothic craftsmen, yet each of 
em sill passes y ar tlie meretricious pride of the seventeenth-centurv Jesuits and the 
conscious ostentation oi much Baroque architecture. 

Tin ^leattst eiioi committed by these builders lay. not in the magnificence nor even in 
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the originality of their work, but in its shameless disregard of scale and sobriety. There are 
churches in France and England of the purest Gothic architecture, loaded with mouldings and 
ornament till hardly a bare stone remains, which yet contrive not to olfend a single canon of 
taste. On the other hand, there, are Baro(iue buildings comparatively simple in design where 
almost every line contravenes an axiom of good art. This unfortunate failing is due to the 
underlving spirit which inspired architect and wealthy patron alike — the spirit of pride. 

Moreover, although the seventeenth century witnessed the afterglow of the Counter- 
Ilefonnation. its churches produce a more general effect of utter paganism than any others 
erected before or since that time. There is more devotion implied in the bare walls of an old 
village meeting-house than in the blazing decorations of the Gesu church at Venice. 

But, having admitted these serious and undeniable drawbacks, there is much to be said in 
favour of Baroque architecture from the strictly architectural point of view. The Eenaissance, 
as Michelangelo and Palladio left it. had not quite run its course in Italy, and had not seriously 
begun its career in other countiies. When it attained its highest point — in England and France 
— much of its value was derived from Baroque developments in Italy. 

For there was an actual development and advance from the work of Michelangelo and 
Palladio to that of Bernini. Longbena. and Bianco. More especially is this evident in planning 
and in the general disposition of the parts of a building. That very pride which so often is the 
undoing of the style was its greatest asset in certain respects. The magnificent staircases and 
terraces, gardens and fountains of the seventeenth century 'are a step forward from Michel- 
angelo’s day. Town-planning, as we understand it. was first seriously undertaken in Baroque 
Rome. The Piazza di S. Pietro, the Piazza del Popolo. and the Piazza Navona are typical 
instances of civic design on the grand scale, and in France. Spain, and Austria many similar 
cases are to be found. It would be a mere work of supererogation to mention any of the villas 
and gardens which are so characteristic of the period, and which again mark the advance from 
Cinquecento times. The design of windows and doors shows a distinct progress of evolution, 
while the palatial staircase may be said to be a Barocpie invention. The art of wrought iron 
underwent many improvements, and decorative sculpture only ceased to be uniformly successful 
when their very brilliance and facility led its masters astray. The Baroque dome appears in 
countless forms, and is usually worthy of most careful study, if not of admiration. In Austria 
especially a new type of campanile or tower was produced which adds picturesqueness to most 
of its towns. The close attention devoted to matters of ornamental detail had a good effect in 
substituting for the portable picture a more permanent treatment with panelling, so that paint- 
ing became an integral part of a mural composition. Modelled plasterwork assumed a new 
importance, and seventeenth-century artists acquired an almost fatal ease with this material. 

But the strongest point in favour of Baronue architecture as a whole is a certain inherent 
breadth and splendour of conception which, wherever it is found, seems to indicate its double 
origin in the traditions of Imperial Rome and in the greatness of the Catholic Church. The 
most famous buildings of the Renaissance are isolated palaces and churches scattered in crowded 
streets or on lonely hillsides, with but little regard to suiTOundings. The Baroque architect, 
on the other hand, appreciated the possibilities of a site, and placed his greatest works with 
consummate skill. The masterly grouping of Kloster Melk or of the Salute is wonderful, as 
are the perfect lines of S. IMaria della Pace in Rome. 

Finally, in venturing to criticise this long period of historical architecture, the architect 
must not forget its contemporary setting—the sumptuous, heavy furniture, the glittering 
candelabra, the wealthy cardinals, with their gorgeous retinues in an age of dazzling pomp. Is 
it to be wondered at that we. with our sombre garments, our anaunic over-civilisation, and 
our electric trams, feel a sense of something inappropriate in the milifii of a Baroque city? 
Realising this only we may attain a clearer understanding of its architecture. 
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The Modern Water Parterre at Viera G amber via, near Florence 
F iuin Oat lea Cr (fl in E'no^.e. 


KEYIEWS. 

GARDEN CRAFT. 

Ganlm Cnift in Kiirupe, By If. Inigo Ti igq^, Author of 
" Formal (Undens in England and Scotland^ “ '^'hc 
Art of Garden iJesigyi in ItalyE dc. 4o. Loud. 1913, 
35s. net. [R. T. Batsford, 94 High Ilolborn.] 

Mr. Inigo Tiiggs luis made the subject of gardens 
Ills own. We have tlie result of liis earlier labours 
in The Formal Gardens of England and Scot- 
land and The Art oj Garden Design in Itahj. 
Xow we are further indebted to him for a quarto 
volume on '' Garden Craft in Europe/' This is a 
well-illustrated epitome and compendium of handv 
size which will be esteemed by the architect and 
the gardenist "as well as the general reader. It 
may also be commended to those local authorities 
and town-planning experts who are studying how 
to improve the surroundings of our open spaces 
and buildings. 

The volume is published by Batsford in the 
excellent manner now a familiar tradition of this 
house, surely worthy of honorary recognition by 
architects. It is provided with a good index and 
“bibliography of the principal works treating of 
European garden design and its history, together 
with the names of the chief engravers of view^s of 
gardens." 


The book does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
study of garden craft, but it covers a wide chrono- 
logical period, describes some of the best and most 
tvpical gardens in Europe and gives much informa- 
tion on the subject. There is a similarity about 
the gardens of all nations wdiich shows how cosmo- 
politan are the principles, and how gradual the evo- 
lution of their design. 

Garden planning is first found in Europe in the 
courts and peristyles of Classic Greece, and later in 
Rome. These were integral parts of tlie house and 
echoed its proportions, balance, and rhythm. , The 
excavations at Pompeii have shown us many 
beautiful examples, usually small. In such an 
environment they must have been delightful, \vdth 
their light and elegant columns, delicate decoration, 
marble and bronze figures. Trees and plants must 
have further added to the charm. These were 
necessarily pleached and clipped to restrain their 
growth within reasonable limits, thus probably 
originating topiary work. 

In his second chapter Mr. Triggs briefly describes 
mediaeval gardens, and for want of better records 
he illustrates them by ‘‘ stray pictures 
breviaries, missals, kc. These contain delightful 
suggestions. Some have been adopted in modern 
work. The strictly circumscribed areas of towns 
and castles within their moats and entrenchments 
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necessarily militated against undue size of gardens the Renaissance, a period of intense vitality, full 

and their irregularity against symmetrical planning, of the joy of life, was on grand and sumptuous lines. 

The revival of the ancient Classic traditions with Vignola, CTiulio Romano, Du Cerceau, Le Notre, 



Versailles i Gtroups of Children bound the Parterre d Eau, bv L<ei?pignola. 
From Oarden Cra^t in Europe , 
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The Castle of Linderhof. 
From CianUn CiW't in Europe 


Inigo Jones, and 8ir Christopher Wren are splendid 
names associated with garden design at this epoch, 
and their names attest the scliolarly beauty and 
architectural character of the gardens of this age. 

Italy first felt the effect of the awakening, and 
Mr. Triggs gives an interesting account of its cha- 
racteristic garden architecture. He has onlv 
sparingly drawn upon his earlier folio, and any ex- 
tension of this subject must necessarily repeat 
much that is there published. 

There are three chapters on French gardens, and 
the author has largely relied on old engravings for 
his illustrations of these, supplemented bv photo- 
graphs of some exquisite sculpture and accessory 
details. Le Notre is the dominant figure amongst 
the great garden-designers of France. His mind 
soared above ordinary mundane restrictions, and 
his power and imagination were amazing. Like 
Michael Angelo, he dwarfed all other personalities 
in his art, and in no other projects can be better 
seen the immense vitality and magnificence of the 
Kenaissance and the extent of the reaction from 
the narrower conditions of mediaeval existence, 

Mr. Triggs writing of the Netherlands refers to a 
period when '* it seems to have been the ambition 


of every owner to have his garden engraved, and 
these engravings, together with the surveys, pre- 
pared to show the drainage of the polders, enable 
us to study the plans of practically every country 
seat in the north of Holland."'' It is something to 
possess so valuable a record of the garden craft of 
the Low Countries. An interesting selection ot 
these is reproduced. 

English formal gardens are happily described. 
In a measure they owe their charm to our climate, 
which favours growth. There are no trees and 
lawns like ours, and no better background can be 
found for garden effects. The simple reticence of 
English parterres tapestried on the greensward, 
with the sparing use of architectural embellish- 
ment, makes our old gardens beautiful places ot 
rest and recreation. 

The gardens of Germany and Austria occupy 
another chapter, and, as in the case of the Nether- 
lands, the engravings of Merian and others have 
been borrowed for purposes of illustration. 

The Moorish occupation of Spain left a record of 
wonderful architectural achievements, and Mr. 
Triggs refers to the beauty of their gardens. Such 
gardens as the Generaliffe and the courts of the 
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Alhambra may be taken as some evidence of the 
height to which Moorish civilisation attained. 

In the nineteenth century the love of beauty 
seems almost to have died, and the landscape school 
of garden design is one of the unhappy phases of the 
decline of art. Mr. Triggs refrains from publishing 
plans of this school. The jar din anglais has still a 
baneful influence on the Continent. It marks an 
epoch that rejected tradition and toyed with mediae- 
valism, and failed to realise that the garden should 
be co-ordinate with the house. 

When garden design, painting and sculpture be- 
came divorced from architecture they lost that 
practical need and expression which gave them 
character and significance, as is becoming recog- 
nised, and books such as this, written by an archi- 
tect practised in design, are of wholesome influence 
and of ha2)py augury for the future. 

Herbert Wiggles worth [F.]. 

THE ASIATIC THING E. 

The Fiinge of the Fast: A Journey thiough Past and 
Present Provinces of Turkey. By Harry Charles 
Lukach. 8o. Pond. 1913. 12s. net. fMacmillan A 

Co.y St. Hartiids Street, ir.C.] 

Mr. Harry Lukach, the author of this exceed- 
ingly interesting contribution to " Near East ’ 
literature, brings to bear upon tlie subject a refined 
sense of humour, a keen appreciation of art, and a 
very exhaustiv^e and reliable fund of Mstorical 
erudition. Although not, strictly speaking, per- 
haps, within the bounds of an architectural 
review, still there is a great deal in the book which 
throws fresh light on certain architectural monu- 
ments of the Asiatic Fringe.” A reference to 
Eastern monasteries brings into prominence the 
curious fact that their enormous numbers in 
relation to the population and area of the district 
must have always prevented the growth of any 
large and important monuments such as we asso- 
ciate with the monasticism of the M est. Along 
and exhaustive account of Athos, with excellent 
illustrations, is of special interest at the present 
moment, when that remarkable centre of the 
Orthodox world seems to be in a state of revolution. 

The architectural photos are excellent in almost 
every case. The interior of Ay-Sofia, the ex- 
cathedral of Nicosia, does not perhaps quite do 
justice to its actual dimensions. This is due pos- 
sibly to the view being taken from aloft at the west 
end, a position which always seems to have the 
effect of diminishing the size of an interior. The 
empty bareness cf the building since its conversion 
into a mosque may also tend to the same effect. 

Amongst the grand crusading castles of Cyprus 
and the Holy Land Mr. Lukach wandered with a 
sympathetic spirit. Hilarion, and the mightv 
Banivas, and, perhaps most wonderfully preserved 
of all, El Hosen, afford material for description 
and charming photos. The last-named castle has 
cot been photographed since the days of Bey s 


Architecture Militaire of fifty years ago, and much 
dilapidation has taken place during the interval. 

Towards the end of the book there are several 
architectural photos which will be new to students 
of Saracenic art. The great mosque of Hama 
(perhaps better known as Hamath) possesses some 
peculiarities of design, and there is an imposing 
view of the great fortress of Aleppo. To judge by 
some of these photos the North Syrian Moslem 
buildings are often completed by the addition of a 
heavy flat stone cornice supported on corbels in 
three or four courses which project several feet 
from the wall. 

The photos of the great mosque at Damascus are 
interesting as showing the results of its ‘‘ restora- 
tion ” since the great fire of a few years ago. A 
printer’s error must be pointed out in the case of a 
photo wliich passes under the name of the Syna- 
gogue, Nazareth, which is in reality a view cf some 
Orthodox church interior, 

Mr. Lukach is to be comphmented on having 
produced one of the most readable and entertain- 
ing books in the vast domain of travel-literature 
of the moment, and all the more notable because 
the Near East is every day becoming so much 
nearer and its bypaths well worn by the feet of 
the tourist. 

Cyprus. Geo. Jeffery, F.S.A. 

ESTIMATING. 

How to Estimate : being the Analysis of BuiIdePs Prices. 

By John T. Itca, Architect and Surveyoi. Bond. 1913. 

Price 7s. 6<i. yiet. [Batsford.] 

The usefulness of this book is so widely recog- 
nised that any general criticism of its quality is 
superfluous. This, the fourth, edition has been 
thoroughly revised, and extensive additions have 
been made both to text and illustrations, the 
former being increased from about 410 to 530 
pages, and the latter from about 40 to 400 figures. 

The chapter on *' Cost of Buildings,” which now 
includes particulars of the cost of about 170 actual 
buildings as well as a large number of estimated 
figures, has been expanded from six pages to thirty. 
Where the prices are those of actual buildings the 
dates of erection are in most cases given : tliis is a 
j)oint which has been overlooked in some books, 
so that the prices become useless for comparison 
vith those of new works, because the reader has 
no opportunity of allowing for fluctuating, and 
generally increasing, rates of cost of materials and 
labour. 

An instructive note upon the increasing uses 
of electricity in connection with builders' plant 
has been added to the chapter on “ Labour.” 

Ill the chapter headed ” Favior,” it is stated that 
the life of asphalte paving is from 15 to 20 years. 
This, in cases where the surface will be subjected to 
fast and heavy street traffic, is a fittle misleading, 
as the speed of destruction varies so much with 
position and circumstances. In some London 
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streets the combined infiuences of tlie hot sun and 
motor traffic have recently proved so injurious that 
it has been found impossible to make asphalte last 
even 15 months, and granite has been substituted. 
To this {“ Pavior “) section of the book great addi- 
tions have been made in order to embody informa- 
tion upon modern road construction. 

3Iuch labour has evidently been devoted to the 
production of tliis new edition, which is decidedly 
an advance upon its excellent predecessors. 

Matt. Garbutt [F,]. 


STEUCTUPvAL EXGIXEEEING. 

Slructural Enginceunf]. By A. IC. Brhjhtjjiore, D.Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E., .sometime Professor of Enruneerincj at the 
late Royal Indian Engineciinrj College, Coopeio Hill, 
Joint Aiithnr o/‘' WatLrn inPi Engince) inyP '"2nd edition. 
10s. 6J. net. {Cassell A' Cf>. Ltd.^ 

The fact that a new edition of this book has been 
required within five years of the date of first publica- 
tion proves that the work has found favour among 
the class of engineering students for whom it was 
principally written. The close connection between 
the subject of structural engineering and certain 
branches of ai'chitectural construction — a con- 
nection so intimate that to many of us there is no 
valid distinction — naturally raises the question 
of to what extent the present book is likely to be 
of service to architects. The rather desperate 
conclusion to which I have regretfully been driven 
is that there arc not more than perhaps a dozen 
men in the architectural profession to whom the 
work can be recommended. The writer, in com- 
mon with the majority of teachers in engineering 
colleges, considers the subject of structural engi- 
neering juiinaiily from the mathematical stand- 
point ; whereas persons who are constructors first 
and, if at all, teachers afterwards, deal with these 
problems from the coirstructional point of view, the 
mathematical solution being very justly treated 
as a secondary question. The architect, in com- 
inon vith a large number of engineers in practice, 
is, foituiiately for his work, among this latter class, 
and although his knowledge of the mathematical 
bianch of his studies is often capable of considerable 
improvement, such will result not from a perusal of 
abstruse text-books, but from a study of the main 
principles of applied mathematics and mechanics. 
A conscientious study of the present volume bv the 
average architect would result only in the under- 
mining of his existing limited ^ knowledge of 
structunil mechanics, and in the intensification of 
his of the subject. For this, of course, re- 

rests by no means with the author, hut 
with the upholders of a perverse custom which 
makes of architecture and structural engineering^ 
two professions, taught, however nearly they mav 
approach one another in the case of practical work 
from widely differing standpoints. 

Horace Ucbitt [A.]. 


THE PRESERVATIOX OF DECAYING 
STONE. 

The Science Standing Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has recently had 
some communications from the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, which has courte- 
ously placed at its disposal the experience it has 
gained up to the present in the matter of treating 
decayed stone, and I have been privileged with the 
charge of submitting a f)fecis of the above Society's 
statements for the benefit of readers of the Journal 
as a subject of general knowledge. 

The Society prefaces its remarks by saying that 
no process can be regarded as final — though many 
have most valuable results — and that masonry 
needs continual attention, especially in districts 
where the atmosphere is charged with sulphur. 

Previous to any treatment the Society recom- 
mends the removal with stiff hair-brushes of the 
crumbhng surface, except where this would ob- 
literate fine carving, and the raking out of loose 
joints, and that in these operations steel tools and 
wire brushes are never to be used. When bitu- 
minous deposit is present on the surface of decay- 
ing stone it must be removed before the preserva- 
tive solution can reach the stone. Where this can- 
not be effected by brushing alone, a jet of steam 
will soften the deposit. An acetone paint-remover 
may be used to assist this process. 

Joints are then made good in good hydraulic 
lime mortar," and where the mortar woufd other- 
wise be in large masses pieces of well-burnt hand- 
made tiles saturated in water should be inserted to 
prevent shrinkage in setting and so causing cracks. 
Also by wedging pieces of tiles hrmly into the joints 
or into chases cut for the purpose the mortar gains 
much strength. 

The writer may here draw attention to the 
growing recognition of the truth of the contention 
that Portland cement exercises a deleterious action 
on stone, a matter upon which researches are being 
made by an International Committee. 

For treatment of stone containing a large per- 
centage of lime, hydrate of barium is recom- 
mended (about 1 lb. of the crystals to a gallon of 
soft water, frequently agitated in a closed vessel). 
It might be remarked that this quantity would 
hardly dissolve in cold water, which can carry in 
solution about 7 per cent, at 4U^ C., 18 per cent, at 
60°C., and as much as 90 per cent, at 80^C. The solu- 
tion is very caustic and should be preserved out of 
contact with the air or it will soon exhibit a milky 
deposit and lose its virtue, but it mav be kept in 
closed vessels indefinitely. It should be freely 
dabbed on wdth a soft brush, and the drier the 
stone and atmospheric conditions the better the 
result. As niany as 50 coats at intervals are re- 
commended in bad cases. The Society gives an 
interesting report received from Mr. Riley, the 
Superintending Architect to the London County 
Council, of the recent treatment of York Water 
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Gate by the above method. Here, after the re- 
moval of two cwt. of deposit of dirt and soot in 
addition to stalactites and bituminous matter 
which had to be softened by the use of steam, 354 
yards super of Portland stone, after repointing with 
mortar, were treated during the advantageous con- 
ditions of the dry summer of 1911. Twelve to 
thirty coats of baryta (eighteen on the average) 
were given to the stone, and an analysis after a 
month proved that penetration had taken place to 
a depth of f inch. It should be explained that 
unless the lime in the stone has been converted into 
a sulphate baryta water will not enter into com- 
bination, and so the particles of still sound stone 
may remain open to attack by sulphur- la den 
atmosphere. 

The monument above mentioned is in so central 
and accessible a position, and so near (much of it 
below) the surrounding gardens, that it should 
form a valuable object-lesson to Londoners in- 
terested in assessing the merits of the process. 

Another process referred to is that in which a 
solution of sodium silicate (water-glass) is apphed 
and subsequently one of sodium arsenate (a 
chemical used in calico-printing.) The result is 
stated to produce a binder and filler — possibly 
chemically unstable — rather than a stone re- 
constructor ; certainly any chemical interaction 
between these compounds seems doubtful on 
theoretical grounds. 

For sandstones the Society has no specific except 
to suggest the application of fillers such as alum 
and soft soap or paraffin wax in solution in some 
mineral oil, neither very lasting, as the report 
itself states. 

Finally a thin coating of lime-wash made from 
fresh lime and boiling water and applied in two or 
three coats is strongly recommended as a general 
preservative, with such inert colouring matter (as 
for example umber) in the last coat as is required 
to tone with the surrounding work. 

It is stated that this process has been adopted at 
Westminster Abbev. The writer certainly knows 
of one case in which this method was most effec- 
tively applied to a decayed Jacobean coat-of-arms 
in limestone in high relief and in a damp and sun- 
less situation, whilst almost adjoining a new build- 
ing was suffering from rapid decay after recent 
treatment with a patent preservative. 

As to sandstones, it would be interesting to try 
the effect in some practical case of allowing a solu- 
tion of pure silica to flow slowly (as from a sparge 
pipe) over the decayed work for a reasonable 
period. A 5 per cent, solution of silica in water is 
obtainable, and on evaporation the silica deposited 
will readily become insoluble, and should thus act 
ns a cementing agent, though the process would be 
slow. 

Alan E. Munby, 

Chairman of the Science Standing Lornmittee, 

^haxj 1913. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Revised Schedule of Charges : Further 
Adjournment. 

The adjourned Special General Meeting arranged 
for Monday, 7th July, to resume consideration of 
the draft Revised Schedule of Professional Charges, 
had to be abandoned for want of the necessary 
quorum under By-law 67. The By-law requires 
the presence of 40 members, of whom at least 21 
must be Fellows, but there assembled only 35 — 
viz. 19 Fellows (including the President and 10 
members of the Council), and 16 Associates 
(including one member of the Council). The 
Session, which ordinarily closes in June, had been 
extended till the end of July in the expectation 
of getting the document through before the recess, 
but the whole business now stands over till next 
Session. 

Town Planning and Main Roads: R.I.B.A. Deputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister. 

The deputation from the Institute to the Prime 
Minister on Thursday, the 3rd July, was the out- 
come of a conference held over a year ago between 
the Institute and other interested bodies, the 
purpose of which was to devise means of impressing 
upon the authorities the necessity of co-ordination 
in the making of main arterial roads and the fram- 
ing of town-planning schemes. As a result of the 
conference the following letter was addressed from 
the Iixstitute to the Prime Minister : — 

Vlih July 1012. 

HiR , — A conference convened by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, consisting of representatives of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Royal Academy, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the .Surveyors’ Instith- 
tioii, and the Institution of Municipal and County En- 
gineeis, who are deeply interested in the development of 
Greater London, has been considering the serious position 
which is likely to arise owing to the fact that numerous 
Town Planning Schemes are being prepared for the dis- 
tricts surrounding London without any power existing to 
co-ordinate these different schemes, and to secure the 
carrying out by these schemes of the recommendations as 
to main roads which have been made both by the Royal 
Commission and by the Traffic Department of the Board 
of Trade in their valuable reports. 

4 p 
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These Town Planning Schemes have to be approved by 
the Local Government Board, but they come singly, and 
the Board has no power to guarantee to any Local Autho- 
rity that if it provides a portion of a main road running 
through its area, the remainder of that road will be carried 
out by the abutting authorities, nor has the Board any 
power to apportion the cost of such a main road equitably 
among these different authorities. 

At present the authorities concerned are so numerous and 
disconnected that concerted action is hardly possible. 
The different bodies having rights and powers with regard 
to the making and planning of roads within the area of 
Greater London are as follows : — 

The London County Council possess exclusive powers 
under the Town Planning Act within the Administrative 
County of London, and without their consent no joint 
body can be set up under Clause 55 of the Act. 

The Local Govermnent Board have power to supervise, 
amend, and approve action taken by Local Authorities 
under the Town Planning Act ; power to call upon the 
L.C.C. and other Local Authorities to prepare a Town 
Planning Scheme. 

The London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade have 
power to spend a certain sum in studying traffic problems 
and issuing reports upon them. 

The Development and Road Board have power under the 
Development and Road Improvement Funds Act (a) to 
make advances to highway authorities for improving exist- 
ing or making new roads, {h) to construct and maintain any 
new roads. The Road Board acts through 

The Treasury^ who before approving the construction of a 
new road must consult the Local Government Board, and 
also be satisfied that notice of intention to construct has 
been sent to every highw^ay authority affected. 

Greater London. 

Outside the L.C.C. area Town Planning powers under the 
Act are possessed by : — (a) The Councils of all Boroughs ; 
[b) The Councils of all Lrban Districts ; (c) The Council 
of all Rural Districts, or a total of some 70 or 80 different 
authorities. It will, therefore, be evident that the consis- 
tent, dignified, and practical development of Greater 
London ie a subject of great and pressing difficulty. No 
authoritative expert body exists empowered to deal with 
the main roads of the Metropolis as suggested by the Royal 
Commission, to co-ordinate the work of the different Local 
Authorities, and secure the planning and construction of 
the main arterial roads that are required to accommodate 
the traffic of Greater London. 

The Conference of institutions interested in the subject 
is sure that the importance of the proper development of 
London is present to the mind of his Majesty’s Government, 
and requests you to receive a small deputation to express 
its view that it is necessary to co-ordinate existing bodies 
for the special purpose of creating a system of main roads 
for Greater London. — We have the honour to be. Sir, 
your obedient Servants, 

Reginald Blomfield, 

President of the Royal lu-titute of British Architects, 

Edward J. Poynter, 

Pre'idenc of the Royal Aeadeiny (in supf)Ort of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects). 

Edward G. Strutt, 

President of the Survevors’ Institution. 

R. J. Thomas, 

President of the Institution of Municipal and (’ountv 
Eneinoers,. 

C. UxwiN, 

Pre'sident of the Institut’on of Civil Eii5ineer>. 

The Prime Minister replied promising to give the 
subject his consideration, and after the lapse of 
some months his attention was again called to 
the matter in the following letter 


24th May 1913. 

Sir, — We beg to draw attention to our letter of 12th 
July, asking you to be good enough to receive a deputation, 
and to hear its views as to the necessity of either appoint- 
ing some Central Authority or conferring the necessary 
authority on some existing body to control the develop- 
ment of a system of main roads for Greater London. 

We venture to point out that the action which it is 
m-gent should be taken at once to secure the routes of these 
main roads need not entail a large present outlay, but 
would have the effect of avoiding a very heavy expendi- 
ture when, at some future date, the carrying out of the 
scheme of roads has to be taken in hand. 

We wish to take the opportunity of emphasizing the ex- 
treme urgency of this matter. A very large number of 
Town Planning Schemes for Greater London are now ma- 
turing, w hich include areas traversed by some 40 out of 120 
miles of new' main roads recommended by the Traffic 
Department of' the Board of Trade, and we beg therefore to 
press for an interview at the earliest possible date. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servants, 

Regi>'ald Blomfield, 

President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

W. C. Unwin, 

President ot the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Edward G. Strutt, 

President of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

R. J. Thomas, 

President ot the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. 

Plymouth, 

I’resident of the London Society. 

The Prime JMinister, in reply, consented to re- 
ceive a deputation, which it was arranged should 
wait upon him in his room at the House of Com- 
mons on the 3rd July. The following representa- 
tives attended on behalf of the bodies interested : — 

For the R.I.B.A. : Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R-A., 
Sir Aston Webb, C.B., C.V.O., R.A., Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
Professor A. Beresford Pite, Professor S. D. Adshead, 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. Ian 
MacAlister, Secretary. 

For the Surveyors’ Institution : Sir Alexander Stenning, 
Mr. Leslie Vigers, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke. 

For the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers : 
Mr. H. E. Stiigoe, Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Mr. R. J. Thomas. 

For the London Society : Mr. Raymond Unw'in, JVIr. 
Carmichael Thomas, Colonel Yate, M.P. 

The deputation was received by the Prime Minis- 
ter and Mr. John Burns, President of the Local 
Government Board, accompanied by Mr. J. Her- 
bert Lewis (Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board), Sir George Gibb (Chairman of 
the Hoad Board), Sir A. C. Monro, K.C.B. (Local 
Government Board), Mr. M. Bonham-Carter (Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Prime iVIinistei), Mr. F. L. 
Turner (Private Secretary to the President of the 
Local Government Board). 

Mr. Elgin ALD Blomfield, in introducing the 
deputation, said their object was to lay before the 
Government certain considerations with regard 
to the planning of main arterial roads out of 
London, and more particularly in regard to the 
absence of co-ordination between the various 
authorities which had to deal with this matter. 
They wished to urge the establishment of some 
central authority to hold the balance between the 
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various interests, which would be able to handle 
the matter from a more comprehensive point of 
view than was open to any of these authorities 
individually. 

Sir Aston Webb, speaking on behalf of the Royal 
Institute, said the importance and necessity of 
main roads out of London and their inadequacy 
at the present time were accepted. At the recent 
Road Conference it was unanimously agreed that 
the improvement of arterial roads leading out of 
towns was a matter of urgent necessity. Unless 
something was done very soon, the cost of carrying 
out this work would become prohibitive, and for 
other reasons almost impracticable. A great deal 
of surveying had been already done, and some ad- 
mirable reports had been drawn up by Sir Herbert 
Jekyll and Colonel Hellard for the Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade. But the Traffic Board had 
no funds and no executive powers for laying down 
any complete scheme. The consequence was that 
improvements were being made in a haphazard and 
piecemeal way. London was being encircled by a 
series of very excellent town-planning schemes, 
which when they had received the approval of the 
Local Government Board would no doubt be pro- 
ceeded with. A large number of buildings would 
be erected, roads would be laid down which had no 


reierence to any general scheme, and any new sys- 
tem of roads, if then practicable at all, could only 
be carried through at enormous expense. It was 
supremely important that there should be some 
authority with dominating power which would be 
able to lay down a scheme of roads out of London 
which would be followed for all main roads in the 
future. If a scheme were prepared by negotiations 
with the town-planning authorities, the great 
landowners, and the promoters of the town-plan- 
ning schemes, the work could be carried through at 


a comparatively moderate cost. In the case of 
Liverpool and other towns landowners had been 
only too glad to assist by giving land for the pur- 
pose of these roads, which would develop their pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of towns. Although 
he had laid special stress upon the practical neces- 
sity of these roads, he should like to say also that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was not 
at all blind to the opportunities these roads would 
afford of increasing the aesthetic amenities of 
London, and he was permitted to say that if the 
Institute were allowed at any future time to give 
assistance and ad\dce on that side of the question as 
Well as the other, it would be entirely at the service 
nf the authority appointed. 

The Prime Minister : Your point is that in your 
opinion it is desirable there should be either the 


creation of a new or the recognition of some existing 
authority ? 

Sir Aston Webb : Yes. 


The Prime Minister : By which I presume you 
mean some Department of the Government ; not 
a local authority, or anything of that kind i 


Sir Aston Webb : No, not a local authority; a 
dominating authority. 

Mr. L. ViGERs, speaking for the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, and Mr. R. J. Thomas, on behalf of the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, ex- 
pressed similar views. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, on behalf of the London 
Society, quoted the experience of Berlin as a useful 
example. There, owing to want of co-ordination, 
traffic became congested, and a public agitation 
sprang up which resulted in a new Act, under 
which a central town-planning authority was 
created last year with power to regulate itll traffic 
matters except the State railways, and to co- 
ordinate the local town-planning schemes. 

The Prime Minister : ^yho under the scheme 
proposed is to find the money ? 

Mr. Raymond Unwin said he thought that one 
of the powers to be given to the proposed authority 
would be that of apportioning the costs of the work 
amongst the different authorities according to the 
benefit that would accrue ; the owners, the local 
authorities, the Central Authority of London, the 
Road Board, these would all contribute. The 
urgent matter very often was not to construct the 
road immediately, but to get the road agreed upon 
and the route protected from being blocked by 
buildings. The construction could very often be 
deferred until the urgency of the need justified its 
being carried out. Heavy expenditure was not 
required immediately, but would be required in the 
future if the routes of the roads could not be laid 
down and protected from being blocked. The pro- 
tection of the routes from being blocked could be 
carried out by an authority which was entitled to 
apportion the costs fairly, because such an 
authority alone could settle the matter in advance ; 
this need not necessarily involve laying down 
money for construction for some considerable time. 

A second deputation was then introduced to the 
Ministers representing 48 local authorities in the 
rural and suburban belt of London, as well as the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, the 
Co-partnership Tenants (Limited), the Greater 
London Advisory Town Planning Committee, and 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 

Alderman W. Thompson, Chairman of the 
Greater London Advisory Town Planning Com- 
mittee, speaking as the representative of a con- 
ference of most of the local authorities of Greater 
London, said that many of the local authorities 
had town-planning schemes, but they did not know 
who was going to make the arterial roads or 
whether they were going to be made, or whether 
their schemes would link up with them. Many of 
the town-planning schemes were being suspended 
on that account. Owing to lack of foresight in the 
past £18,0(X),0CK) had been paid by local authorities 
in the last ten years for street-widenings. They 
wished to avoid that expenditure in the future. 
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The Prime Minister’s Eeply. 

Mr. Asquith, in reply, said : I am obliged to you 
for the opportunity you have given me of meeting 
you, with iny right lion, friend and colleague, the 
President of the Local Government Board, and of 
hearing what the two deputations — both of them 
very representative bodies looking at the same 
problem from somewhat different points of view — 
have had to say in the way of advice to the Govern- 
ment for its solution. It is a very serious and in 
some respects, I think, a unique problem. We are 
dealing here with an area which is outside the juris- 
diction of the London County Council, but which 
from the point of view of the traffic into and out of 
London is of ever-increasing importance and diffi- 
cult of administration. There are two points of 
consideration which have to be borne in mind, and, 
of course, it is not very easy to reconcile one with 
the other. On the one hand we have — and I am 
very glad to say it — under the very beneficent 
legislation for w'hich my right hon. friend is mainly 
responsible, a great and wdiolesome activity on the 
part of local authorities in developing schemes of 
town-planning. The primary object, of course, is, 
and niust be, to a large extent circumscribed by the 
special interests and amenities of their own par- 
ticular district. On the other hand we have a 
growing need, not in the interests of particular dis- 
tiicts, but of the whole area, and of London which 
lies behind. We have the growing importance of 
making what you have called our '' arterial ” roads 
more worthy of their object, more suited to carrv 
the growing volume of traffic, better in point of 
direction and of convenience, and more adapted to 
ser\e all the different localities whose traffic fi'om 
time to time passes along them. These are very 
important and very desirable objects. As I have 
said, the difficulty is to reconcile them with one 
anotlier. I quite feel the force of what has been ' 
sale , both by the gentlemen who represent the 
architects and surveyors, wlio look at the matter 
irom the lesthetic and technical side, and those 
who represent the local authorities. I quite agree 
that it this work of town planning is not to be 
arrested, or what is equally important, if the 
money winch is spent upon it i^not afterwards to 
prove to be in some respects squandered and 
Masted It IS quite essential that we should have at 
the outset before any of these schemes are carried 
things— foresight and co-ordination. 
In other m oi ds, the authorities with local enterprise 
who act primarily with the object of benefiting 
then constituents in embarking upon a town- 
planning scheme ought to know at the outset what 
IS going to he the line and cost of these arterial roads 
uhich aie to pa.ss through their district, because 
unless these points are determined beforehand the 
town-planning scheme may perhaps be 
wrecked. That is perhaps too strong an expression, 
but It may be fouud to have involved an enormous 
waste of eneig^’ and expenditure. 


That is the problem which you have placed 
before me. So far as the Government is concerned 
we are most anxious to give any help in our power 
towards its solution. It is full of difficulties. One 
of the most obvious which meets the eye even of the 
superficial observer is that there is a certain conflict 
of interpt, by which I mean that a local authority 
W’hich is bent upon getting its town-planning 
scheme in its own area has not the interest which 
the community at large has in seeing that the 
arterial or main road pursues exactly its proper 
course. I do not suppose they w ould like to avoid 
it altogether, but they would like to be saddled 
with not more than the minimum share of the cost 
of the road which passes through their district. 
It is a sort of inverted altruism which w ould prefer 
to have this great public advantage carried out as 
far as possible at the cost of one’s neighbours. I 
have revolved the matter in my mind, and so has 
my right hon. friend, and we have also the advan- 
tage of the presence of >Sir George Gibb. Without 
saying more with regard to some of the suggestions 
that have been thrown out as to the constitution of 
some permanent supervising authority — they will 
receive very careful and sympathetic consideration 
— I would propose to you for the moment that the 
best thing you can do in the situation in which you 
all find yourselves placed — I am speaking now' 
more particularly of those who represent local 
authorities — is to go into conference wdth my right 
hon. friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who is quite willing to lend his ser- 
vices. If you are willing to take him as your 
chairman and mediator in regard to the matter 
and to go into a conference under his chairmanship, 
put the whole thing on the table and see if you 
cannot hammer out by agreement, with such 
guidance and advice as he, with his large experi- 
ence, can give you, a plan which will meet the two 
points of interest to w hich I have referred, I do not 
think it ought to pass the wit of experienced 
gentlemen such as you are, or that the conflict and 
collision of local interests ought to prevent the 
attainment of a scheme wiiicli will on the one hand 
secure and carry out all these various proposals for 
town planning, and, on the other, give to the in- 
habitants of London and to the w^ayfarers and 
traffic of the whole district the best scheme of 
arterial roads which at present, at any rate, can be 
devised. I venture to make that suggestion, and 
if it is your wish to put yourself into communica- 
tion w ith my right hon. friend at the Local Govern- 
ment Board, he will arrange without any avoidable 
delay that such a conference shall be held and that 
all the various interests — and they are many — 
some of which appear at first sight to be in conflict 
shall be heard in mutual conference. I cannot 
help thinking that in that w'ay you might tide over 
the immediate problem that lies before you. On 
the larger question as to what authority — and I 
confess I am very much impressed with the view' 
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that there ought to be some authority — as to what 
should be the character and position and the pre- 
cise functions of any authority which might ulti- 
mately seem to be the best fitted for the purpose in 
regard to the general survey of schemes of this 
kind, that is a matter which I should like to reserve 
for further consideration. At the same time, I 
thank the gentlemen who have addressed me for 
the assistance they have rendered by the argu- 
ments and suggestions they have put forward. 
For the moment I can say no more than that, and 
I hope my proposal will meet with your assent. 

Mr. Blomfield, in thanking the Premier for his 
sympathetic response, asked if they might assume 
that at the proposed conference the deputation he 
had had the honour to introduce would be repre- 
sented. — The Prime Minister : Yes. 

The Extension of London : A Statesman's Advice 
eighty years ago. 

With reference to the recent deputation to the 
Prime Minister to emphasise the urgent necessity 
for a plan for the future development of Greater 
London and for some co-ordinating authority, the 
following extract from the Architectural Magazine 
(p. 528), for the year 1836, may be of interest : — 

“ The General Architectttral Improvement op 
Ja^xdon,” — We arc happy to see that this subject is at- 
tracting the attention of Parliament ; Mr. Alderman Wood 
has obtained a select committee to consider the propriety 
of a large number of new thoroughfares for London. Sir 
Robert Peel hoped that an enlarged view would be taken 
of the subject, and that the House would not fall into the 
error it had committed with respect to railroads. Perhaps 
the best mode of proceeding with railroads would have been 
to appoint competent persons to survey the whole country, 
and to report upon the most eligible lines ; but though it 
was now too late to take that course, something of the same 
kind might be done, with a view to the contemplated im- 
provements of the metropolis ; and before money of any 
kind were expended, some foresight ought to he used as to 
the future extension of London. If Commissioners could 
be found, in wLom the public would have confidence, for a 
rational and comprehensive plan, it would be a subject of 
much congratulation {Mornin<j Chronicle, 17 June 183()). ’ 

Three-quarters of a century have shown the 
wisdom of the statesmanly advice of Sir Robert 
Feel. Mr. Asquith at the present day has before 
him, in the light of past experience, a clearer task, 
but there is need, great need, of an oven greater 
vision. — W. R. Davidge [.J.]. 

• 

The Danger to St. Paul’s ; Views of Sir Thomas 
Jackson and Mr. Somers Clarke. 

►^ir Thomas G. Jackson, R.A., who formed one 
of the party of architects who visited St. Paul's 
Cathedral for the purpose of exaniiiiing the signs of 
settlement and the wbrk now being done on the 
fabric, has given his opinion on the situation in a 
letter to Sir Francis Fox, published in The Times 
of the 30th June. Sir Thomas says : — 

I gathered that JSir Christopher MTen laid his toundatiuns 
on a bed of firm clay some fi feet or 7 feet thick, below 


which is a bed of good gravel of about the same thickness. 
Below that is a layer of sand charged with water. 

On such a foundation, undisturbed, I think one might 
safely put almost any building. Wet sand is remarkably 
firm so long as it is confined. 

In this case, however, deep sewers have been made close 
to the building much deeper than Wren’s foundations, 
which are only 4 feet 6 inches below the Crypt floor, and 
one warehouse at all events has a basement also well below 
the foundations. Probably most if not all of the buildings 
round the Churchyard are similarly provided with deep 
basements, though I am not aware of the fact. 

These sewers and basements were formed in the sand 
stratum, and from reports made during the formation of 
the sewvr it appears that it was constructed with great 
difficulty, as the wet sand flowed in and had to be pumped 
out. This operation lasted six months before the alarm 
was given which prevented the formation of an additional 
sewer. 

This draught of water and running sand from the sub- 
soil has no doubt been the cause of the settlement of the 
eight piers of the Dome on which the heaviest weight rests. 

Although the proposed tramway near the east end has 
fortunately been abandoned, I think it probable that a 
drainage is still going on below the foundations. It is re- 
corded that the sewer was formed with great difficulty, the 
bricks disappearing in the great rush of water and sand 
into the excavation. I do not know what condition the 
sewer is in now, but even if it is still water-tight there would 
naturally be a draught round it which would do mischief by 
drawing sand from below the foundations of the Cathedral. 

^Yhether anything can be done to avert the progress of 
this loosening of the subsoil I cannot from what I know 
form any opinion. To underpin the piers of the Dome is 
of course impracticable, for one would only get into the 
same bed of running sand. T do not know M'hether it 
would be possible to inject cement into the soil round about 
the deep sewer, to which I conceive the mischief is due. 

The fissures you showed me in the piers in the Crypt, the 
nave, and the radiating buttresses at the springing of the 
Dome drum are alarming. A mere cursory inspection 
should be enough to convince anyone that the matter can 
no longer be neglected. 

What is now being done by you and Mr. Macartney is to 
consolidate the piers by injecting cement grout into ad the 
cracks with the Great head machine. I was surprised to 
see the \ ery inferior character of the core of the piers in the 
Crypt, which consists of loose rubble of small stones laid in 
very infeiior mortar quite soft and unfit to carry weight. 
To consolidate this by grouting as you are doing is ob- 
vioubly the first thing to be done, and to judge from what I 
saw when a stone had been removed from a jiart of the 
wall which had been grouted the desired result seems to 
have been attained. The grout seems to have travelled 
into every fissure and to have set like a rock. 

Underpinning being out of the question, my opinion is 
that the only hope is to bind the construction so firmly 
together as to make it a homogeneous fabric which, if it 
settles further, may go down without rupture. 

This, of course, involves considerations of the unequal 
load on the central part of the building and the ends of the 
arms of the Cross, which no doubt creates a difficulty, but I 
trust not an insuperable one. 

The capital work you are now doing meets the first ob- 
vious necessity, but I wish something could be done to 
avert further movement in the subsoil if on examination it 
should be found still active. 

Sir Thomas adds in a postscript : — 

The vibration from the street traffic is felt very sensibly 
in the library. I cannot feel certain as to the possibility of 
its affecting the stabili^^y of the building, but if it has any 
ertect at ail on the inoitar joints, that effect mu'*t be for 
the worse. 
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3Ir. Somers Clarke in a letter to The Times of 
the 1st July says ; — 

Since 1 resigned the position of architect to the Dean and 
Chapter in 19U7, 1 have from time to time visited the build- 
ing, and more especially in June of this year. I am con- 
vinced that there have been movements in the walls of the 
stiucture since I had it in charge. The condition of the 
southeinend ot the south transept when I took charge was 
very alarming. It was just at the foot of this immense and 
heavy w'all that the sewer w as made many years ago from 
’which volumes of sand and water were jmmped. I fear 
that unless all along the south side some means be found to 
carry the footings right down to the London clay, the 
Cathedral will always stand in the greatest jeopardj’'. 

fSir T. G. Jackson calls attention to the dangers that lurk 
in tile future. By the kind permission of Sir Francis Cook, 
I have examined the basement of his large warehouse, 
which lies immediately south of the south transept. For- 
tunately his premises, entiiely rebuilt not very many years 
since, do not go dowm as low' as the footings of the Cathe- 
dral, but immediately to the w'est lies a row of smaller 
buildings w'hich might at any time be reconstructed. Space 
is so valuable at this point that the owners would find 
themselves bench ted in all respects by carrying dowm the 
foundations of the new' promises to the London clay. This 
would be far below the present footings. All lateral sup- 
port would be lost. 

The south-west tower show's active signs of movement. 
Close to this part of the Cathedral deep foundations for 
adjacent warehouses have been made. I have seen some 
of them myself, the w'ater moving through the gravel w'hich 
overlies the London clay. 

^5ir T. (f. Jackson refers to vibration felt in the library. 
Ihis apartment lies immediately behind the south-w’est 
tow'er and is consequently near the place where the deep 
foundations before lef erred to were excavated. Certain 
openings visible in the vaulted ceiling of this room are 
biuger than they were a few' years sincc^, I cannot re- 
member of old to have felt the "floor of this room in vibra- 
t ion. although I have spent many hours in the library. Now 
it vibrates considerably and constantly w ith the w' eight of 
pas'^ing vehicles. 

The expert committee now engaged in examining 
the fabric of the Cathedral and considering methods 
of strengthening the foundations consists of Mr. 
Horace Darwin, acting on behalf of Sir John Wolfe 
Barry ; Mr. Mervyn Macartney and Mr. W. D. 
Carot\ architects ; and Sir Francis Fox and ^Ir. 
B. H. Davison, engineers. 

The Crystal Palace. 

It is satisftuTory to record in these pages the 
.successful result of the Lord Mavorbs effort to pre- 
serve for the nation for all time the CTwstal Palace 
and Its magnificent park of over two hundred 
acres. Congratulations are espcciallv due to Lord 
Plymouth, who has at length been relieved of the 
heavy rt‘sponsibiIity he took upon hims(df some 
two years ago wdien finding the £'JJ0,0(X) reipiired 
to save the Palace from the then imminent danger 
of falling into the hands of the speculative builefer. 
This great sum was provided on the understanding 
that a Mansion House Fund \vouId be raised to buv 
the property back from him for the nation. The 
Fund started well, but subscriptions falling off 
when £140,00G was reached, the Lord Mayor ap- 
pealed to The Times to open a special fund of its 


own to secure the balance. The Times responded 
with such good effect that in less than fourteen 
days the whole of the £90,000 required to complete 
the purchase was subscribed, Lord Plymouth him- 
self sending a checjue for £5,000. The Times is to 
be heartily congratulated upon its splendid 
achievement. In response to a letter from the 
Lord Mayor addressed to the President of the 
Institute, the Council voted the sum of twenty-five 
guineas to the fund. 

Scottish National Historical Monuments. 

On the initiative of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects the following letter from the four 
Scottish Architectural Societies has been addressed 
to Lord Beauchamp, First Commissioner of 
Works : — - 

My Lord, — The undersigned have had their attention, 
drawn to the arrangements now being made by the Govern- 
ment for the bupeiwision and preservation of the Ancient 
Buildings coming under the Board about to be constituted 
for the care of the National Historical Monuments. 

From the answ'er to the question asked in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Hogge, M.P. (Edinburgh East), on the 
2yth ult., it appears that it is in your power as First Cony 
missioner of Works to constitute, should you find it 
desirable, an independent Board to deal with our Scottish 
National Historical Monuments. 

As representing the members of the Architectural pro- 
fession practising in Scotland, we are strongly of opinion 
that it is not only advisable, but necessary, in order to en- 
sure an efficient and satisfactory return for the activities 
and resources of the Department, as far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, that a separate Advisory Board be constituted in 
the same manner as already done for the National His- 
torical Monuments Commission. 

The reasons are : — 

1 . An Advisory' Board w'ith its headquarters in Scotland 
w'ould be more intimately in touch with the professional, 
scientific, and artistic bodies interested in the ancient 
architectural monuments of Scotland, not only as the land- 
marks of our national history, but as the vehicles of study 
for the students of architecture and the allied arts. 

2. The Board could more readily be composed of those 
f)est fitted to assess the artistic or historic value of the sub- 
jects brought under their notice, for it must be borne m 
mind that all students of architecture in Scotland are care- 
fully trained in the history of ancient English architecture, 
but to the English architect ancient Scottish architecture 
is, Generali}' speaking, of minor interest. 

3. Our ancient Scottish architecture has, like the 

Scottish people, strong national characteristics, which are 
being more deeply studied and appreciated as the years 
adv'anee, and the subscribers are satisfied that the inclu- 
.^ion of our national monuments under an English Board 
w'ould be taken as a slight on our national sentiment and 
keenly resented. ^ 

We would suggest that if such a Board as we desire be 
constituted, it would be advisable to have the architectural 
profcbsion adequately represented. 

In conclusion, we shall be glad, should you desire to dis- 
cu-'S the matter further, to send a deputation to wait upoR 
you, and you may rest assured of our readiness to give any 
assistance that might facilitate the formation of such a 
Board. — We are, &c. 

(Signed by the Pre.'^idents and Secretaries of the Edin* 
burgh Architectural Association, the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Aberdeen Society of Archi 
tects, and the Dundee Institute of Architects). 
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The Royal Gold Medal 1913 : Dinner to Mr. Blomfield, 

A Complimentaiy Dinner to Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, A.R.A., President of the Royal Institute, was 
given by the Council at the Cafe Royal on Monday, 
30th June, to signalise the distinction of which 
he was the recipient at the General Meeting of 
the 23rd June [Journal, 28th June 1913]. Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber presided, and besides the mem- 
bers of Council and their personal guests there 
were present as special guests of the Council Mrs. 
and Miss Blomfield, 8ir William Emerson, Sir 
George and Lady Frampton, Mr. A. W. Soames, 
M.P., and Miss Soames, and Sir Aston Webb. 

Mr. Dawber gave the toast of the evening, 
“ Our Guest,” and at the conclusion of his speech 
presented to Mr. Blomfield the following Address 
beautifully illuminated on vellum : — 

“ We the undersigned members of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects for the 
Session 1912-13 beg to offer to our President, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., F.S.A., M.A, Oxon, 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, our sincere and 
hearty congratulations upon the distinction that 
has been conferred upon him by the award of the 
Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, presented by 
his Majesty the King, in recognition of his executed 
works as an architect and of his contributions to 
the hterature of architecture. 

“We desire at the same time to express our ap- 
preciation of the admirable quahties which he has 
displayed in his first year of ofiice, and of the great 
services which he has rendered, both to the Insti- 
tute and to the architectural profession.” 

The Address bore the signatures of all the mem- 
bers of the Council for the past Session. 

The guests were entertained wdth music and reci- 
tations, the programme consisting of songs by 
Miss Bessie Mark, violin solos by Miss Audrey 
Richardson, and humorous recitations by Mr. 
Walter Churcher, the whole arranged and provided 
by Mr. Sydney Perks. 

Cricket: R.I.B.A. r. A.A. 

This match was contested under excellent condi- 
tions on Wednesday, 9th July, on the ground of the 
Architectural Association at Els tree. Both sides 
put a fairly representative team in the field, under 
the captaincy of their respective Presidents. Rain 
overnight had made the wicket slow, and | Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield winning the toss decided to field. 
The game opened sensationally enough, for after 
Mr. Hubbard had displayed considerable originality 
as to the number of balls in an over, Mr. Lutyens 
was brilliantly taken at point by Mr. Blomfield 
with the total at 1. Mr. Doll joined Mr. Cheston, 
Rud, after three lives,” settled down to em invalu- 
able innings of 56, the partnership adding 79 for the 
second wicket. Mr. 8 la ter played sound all-round 
cricket for his 45. Mr. Wilson took up the attack 
and met with immediate success, his leg- breaks 


accounting for 4 wickets at a cost of runs each. 
The innings concluded with a last- wicket stand of 
34, the majority coming from the bat of Mr. Curtis 
Green. The R.I.B.A. were thus faced with the 
task of making 213 to win. Mr. Newton and Mr. 
Hadwen opened the Institute’s innings to the 
bowling of Mr. Doll and Mr. Benson, the first wicket 
falling at 24. With the addition of 20 runs, Mr. 
Sutton was caught at extra cover, making way for 
Mr. Brocklesby. When the latter was joined by 
Mr. Blomfield, runs came freely, and it was not 
until 153 was reached that Mr. Lutyens succeeded 
in separating them. With the score standing at 
180 for 6 an Institute victory seemed more than 
probable. However, Mr, Lutyens bowled so 
effectively that the last 4 wickets fell for 15 runs, 
and the A. A. won an excellent game by the narrow 
margin of 17 runs. The following is the score: — 


The a. a. 

Mr. E. J. T. Lutyeus, c. Blomfield, b. Sutton 1 

Mr. J, A. Clieston, b. Brocklesby 20 

Mr. M. H. C. Doll, e. Nicliolls, b. Wass 56 

Mr. N. S. Eobinson, b. Wilson 4 

Mr. J. A. Slater, b. Wass 45 

Mr. H. C, Benson, c. Brocklesby, b. Wilson 4 

Mr. T. F. W. Grant, Ibw , b. Wilson 10 

Mr. S. M. P. Sheppard, st. White, b. Wilson 0 

Mr. D. H. Archer, b. Brocklesby 33 

Mr. C. Claydon, not out 12 

Mr. W. Curtis Green, b. Wass 22 

Extras 5 

Total 212 

Bowling. — W ass 3 for 54, Wilson 4 for 26, Brocklesby 
2 for 62, Sutton 1 for 47, Hadwen 0 for 18, 

The R.I B.A. 

Mr. W. G. Newton, c. Robinson, b, Benson 23 

Mr. N. W. Hadwen, b. Bent>on 12 

Mr. C. A. L. Sutton, c Claydon, b. Benson 13 

Mr. J, S. Brocklesby, b- Lutyens 84 

Mr. F. H. Sw'indells, b. Lutyens 4 

Mr R Blomfield, A.R. A., c. Robinson, b. Lutvens 22 

Mr. P. J Wass, c. Cheston, b. Doll i 15 

Mr. H. White, b. Lutyens 9 

Mr. F, Nicholls, b. Lutvens 0 

Mr. A. N. WTlson, c. and b. Lutyens 0 

Mr, V. T. Hodgson, not out 4 

Extras 9 

Total 195 


Bowling. — Lutyens 6 for 44, Benson 3 for 47, Doll 1 
for 74, Sheppard 0 for 9. 

Howard D. Arohee, 
Hon. See. .4..4. C.C. 


COERESPONPENCE. 

The University of Sheffield : Department of Architec- 
ture : Tour in France. 

The Ihtiversity, Sheffield : 6//i July 1913. 
8ir, — Will you kindly grant me space in your 
Ci)rrespondence columns in which to announce an 
alteration in the arrangements for the above tour 
from Paris to Autun, Blois, Bourges, Chartres, Ac. 
[p. 531]. 

I'he tour will start on 11th August, instead of 
4th August as previously announced. 
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As there has been some misunderstanding on 
this point, I should also like it to be made known 
that, as in the case of all other courses at this 
University, this vacation course is open to 
ladies, and, as a matter of fact, two or three ladies 
have already decided to join the tour. 

I shall be glad to supply further particulars of 
the tour to any desiring them. — Yours truly, 

W. S. PURCHON [j.]. 


OBITUARY. 

James Mitchell Whitelaw. 

In the passing away of James M. Whitelaw the 
architectural profession will undoubtedly lose one 
of the strongest of its young men. So seldom is it 
given for one to meet such enthusiasm for the pro- 
fession and such confidence in the future, that the 
loss will be felt not only by those with whom he 
came into personal contact, but by the architectural 
profession ten years hence. A young man of 
strong personality, with a self-confidence and faith 
equal to that which it is said would move even 
mountains/" he exerted great influence over his 
fellow students, not only in architecture, but also 
amongst some of the most successful in painting 
and sculpture, almost to the point of worship. 

Such little success as he may have acquired in his 
short career was merely, Whitelaw believed, leading 
up to greater things. He was thoroughlv convinced 
that the best was yet to be, and that far greater 
buildings than the Parthenon and the Gotliic Cathe- 
drals would yet be erected. 

In working out any problem, his svstem was to 
gather together all tlie most up-to-date information 
he could collect on the subject. In his station 
design for the Soane Medallion, he went into the 
most exhaustive study of railwav engines, railway 
construction, etc., so that he might embodv the 
same expression into his conception, everv portion 
of wliich was based on a multiple of the railwav 
lines ; the scale of the wheels was taken on to the 
ceiling, soffits of arches, and ornamentation. Every- 
where symbolism, geometry, and proportion were 
employed in order to get the proper expression of a 
station. And so with his design for a Concert Hall, 
for which he gained the. E.A. £20 prize ; in the 
grouping of the sculpture he placed the Northern 
Bards to the North, and employed the arch and the 
round to give movement and rhvthm. 

He studied the architecture of all countries in- 
cluding that of India, Japan, and China, not from 
any archeological standpoint, but purelv for its 
character and expression. 

Before his death his hope and intention was to 
gam the R.A. Gold Medal, and so travel with both 
^scholarships. His idea was to make a tour of the 
world, starting across Europe, throiudi India 
Japan, and returning by America. However, as he 


was'wont to quote himself, " the best-laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aft agley.""' 

It is especially sad when a young man is cut ofi, 
as he has not had his chance. An older man has 
done his work and had his say, but we never know 
what a young man may accomplish. 

Thos, S. Tait. 

Mr. Whitelaw, who was drowned while bathing 
at Bournemouth on the 5th July, started his career 
in the office of Mr. Alexander Skirving, of Glasgow, 
and after winning the Alexander Thompson travel- 
ling studentship, with which he went to Italy, he 
entered the office of Dr. J. J. Burnet, in London. 
In 1909 he entered the Royal Academy Schools, and 
in 1910 won the R.I.B.A. Measured Drawings 
Medal with a remarkable set of drawings of the 
Wellington Memorial in St. PauEs, after which he 
won the £15 and then the £20 yearly prizes at the 
Academy Schools. In the present year he was 
awarded the Soane Medallion and £100 for his 
design for a terminal railway station. He was 
associated with Mr. Tait in competitive designs for 
the Marylebone Municipal Buildings, and also in 
the competition for the completion of the RegenPs 
Quadrant organised by The Builder, in which they 
were placed third. 

William Chasen Ralph, of Wigan, Fellow, elected 
1903, died on the 10th July at the age of sixty-four. 
Mr. Ralph was a pupil of the late Edward Graham 
Paley, whose office he entered in 1864, and he 
remained with him until 1875, when he went as 
assistant to Mr. John Douglas, of Chester. He left 
Mr. Douglas in 1890, and in 1892 became partner 
in the firm of Heaton & Ralph, of Wigan. On 
the death of Mr. Heaton, the present firm, W. 
Chasen Ralph & Son, wms established, Mr. E. 
Wyatt Ralph [Licentiate], the son, being taken into 
partnership. Mr. Ralph"s firm was responsible for 
the design and erection of many important church 
and school buildings in Wigan and neighbourhood, 
of clubs, municipal buildings, hotels, and various 
mansions and smaller residential buildings. He 
was one of the founders of the Holmes Lodge of 
Freemasonry, 

The late John Oldrid Scott. — Anent the obituary 
notice in the Jourxal, p. 614 , reference is made 
to works where Mr. Oldrid Scott was associated 
with his father. May I record a little note con- 
cerning Ills connection with Chester Cathedral ? 
One day when he was in my office I noticed him 
inspecting some photographs loosely tacked over 
the fireplace, and one he pointed out as an old 
friend."" It shewed the groined arcading under the 
north wall of the Central Tower, designed to sup- 
port the organ, the drawings having been pre- 
pared by him. His memory was suddenly directed 
to past years when he was in his father’s office, and 
the quiet — almost shy — references he made to that 
time shewed tlie depth of his architectural faith 
even in the earliest years. — G, A, Humphreys [F.]. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS. 


Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer was held in 

London and the undermentioned provincial cities 
on the 10th and 11th June. Of the 168 candi- 
dates admitted, 48 were exempted from sitting, 
and the remaining 120 were examined, with the 
following results ; — 


Centre 

London . 
Belfast . 
Bristol 
Glasgow . 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
^lewcastle 


The 131 passed and 
have been 
follows : — 


Number 

Exaraine-l 

Passe 1 

Releeated 

62 

38 

24 

2 

2 

0 

10 

9 

1 

3 

2 

1 

10 

7 

3 

8 

5 

3 

19 

14 

5 

6 

6 

0 

— 

■ — . 

— . 

120 

83 

37 


exempted candidates, who 
registered as Probationers, are as 


Allan : William ; 19 Charing Cross Road, W. 

Andrews : Cyril Douglas ; 8(5 Derby Road, Ponder's 
End, N. 

Ashburner : Edward Heathcott ; 13 Braddyll Terrace, 
Ulverston, Lancs. 

Barrowcltff : Arnold Montague ; (> Burton Street, 
Loughborough. 

Battle : Arthur Xewsum ; White Hall, Potter Hanworth, 
near Lincoln. 

Beer : Archibald Frank ; 34 Clarendon Street, Dover. 

Begbie : Arthur Cyril; 17 Ward Street, Crackenedge, 
Dewsbury. Yorks. 

Blackwell : John Humphrey ; “ Westbury, " Kettering. 

Bla:\ipied : Roy Charles ; 72 Humber Road, Westeombe 
Park, Blackheath. 

Brian : Arthur Gerald ; Holmbury, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Brown : Harold Christian Joughin ; ‘‘ Seamount." Ram- 
sey, Isle of Man. 

Browne : Thomas Lindsay ; 71 Fern Avenue, Jesmond, 
Newcastle. 

Brundle : Henry Carleton Bulman ; 75(5 Fulham Road, 
Fulham, S.\Y 

BrsHELL : Thomas Oswald ; Leahurst,'’ Glazebury, 
Manchester. 

Gain : Robert Hunter ; 15 West View, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Calea' : Walter Herbert ; Cranwell House, Rust hall, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Capon : George ; 41 Drakefeil Road. New Cross, S.E. 

Cav E : Thomas John Farley ; c/o J. X. Johnston, 21 Princes 
Street, Yeovil. 

Clark : Edwin Ivanhoe ; Shillingford, Bampton, Devon. 

Clifton : Edward Noel ; 7 East India Avenue. Lcadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

CoNCANEN : Tholen Alfred Hugh ; 6 a Churchmead Road, 
Wiliesden Green, X\W. 

Crook : Waldo Neville Harris; GDavenant Road, Oxford. 

Darvill : Douglas Harry ; “ Bournebeld,’* Slough, Bucks. 

Davis : Guy Lidster ; c/o Messrs. Shavler and Ridge, Bank 
Chambers, Oswestry'. 

Doe : Edgar Herbert ; 63 Florence Road, Maidstone. 

Dow : William Eric ; 8 West Albert Road, Kirkcaldy. 

Dvncan : Wilfred Thomas Eardley ; Convalescent Home, 
Queen’s Park, Brighton, 


Edmondson : Thomas ; Brunshaw House, Burnley. 

Foster: William Richardson; “ Tyneholme,” Campbell 
Road, Gravesend. 

Friskin : William Wallace ; 182 Kensington Park Road, 
Netting HJi, W. 

Godgh : Roland Ivor ; 163 Rroad Street, Birmingham. 

Greensill : George Edward ; Allport Road, Cannock* 
Staffs. 

Gregory : Wallace James ; 41 Craven Park Road, Harles- 
den, N-W. 

Haile : Wilfred Lethaby ; 28 Chesterfield Road. St. 
Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 

Hall : Aubrey Frederick ; 20 Britannia Street, Coventry. 

Hall : Bertram James Leslie ; 57 Alexandra Road,. 
Windsor, Berks. 

Hall : Herbert James ; “ Rodwell," 62 Cornerswell Road, 
Penarth. 

Hall : Richard Leslie Carby' ; Church House, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

Hardy : John Rupert ; School House, Merthyr Vale, 
Glamorgan. 

Harrop : Stanley Borwell Noble ; 6 Hartington Road, 
Millhouses, Sheffield. 

Harvey : John Lyne ; 2 Argaum Villas, Devonport, 

Hawkins : Archibald ; 2 Liverpool Place, High Street 
Cheltenham. 

Healey' : Gilbert John ; Moneton, near Spalding. 

Helping : Vernon Adolphus Job ; 184 Altmore Avenue, 
East Ham, Essex. * 

Hodges : Reginald George ; “ Dulce Domum," Mitcham. 

Holdsworth: Tom; ‘‘ Thorndyke," Manchester Road, 
Burnley, Lancs. 

Honer : Alfred John ; 60 Maehon Bank. Nether Ed^^e 
Sheffield. 

Hood : John Thornton : 3 Bellefield Avenue. Dundee. 

Hopcraft : John Edwin; “ Carisbrook," Limpsfield, 
Surrey. ^ 

Howard : James Leslie ; Turf Lea Fold, Marple. near 
Stockport. 

Hudson : Philip Sidney ; The Royal Hospital. Chelsea, S.W. 

Hurd : Guy Vanderseypen ; “Hill Crest,” Blaekhill. 
Co. Durham. 

Jeffery ; Sidney Herbert ; 31 Hardinge Road. Ashford. 
Kent. 

Johnston : William Court : 40 Aglionhy Street. Carlisle. 

Jones : Owen Campbell ; 9 Dowgate Hill, Cannon Street 
E.C. 

Keesey : Walter Monckton ; 3 Stadwin Street, Chevne 
Walk. Chelsea, S.W. 

Kelly' : Michael Richard ; “ Sunnvside," Marlboro' Park. 
Belfast. 

King : George Edward ; 78 Melton Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 

Lankfer : Edwin Warry ; 49 Forgate, Sheffield. 

Lauder : Felix James ; 94 Pixmore Wav, Letch worth 
Herts. 

Lewis : Samuel Hamilton; Bath House, London Road. 
Twickenham. Middlesex. 

Lob ban : Arthur Victor ; Claremont, Avr, N.B, 

Lovell : Leslie Graham ; Aberfovle" Chesham Place 
Bowdon, Cheshire. 

Ly^ne : Edgar. Jun. ; Oakdale. 20 Christchurch Road 
Streatham Hill, S.W. 

McCallu.m : Malcolm Sinclair ; Ivy Cottage, Brodick, Isle 
of Arran. 

McAlery : John. Jun, ; 7 Blenheim Terrace Cromwell 
Road, Belfast. 

McAulay : John Alexander ; 29 Cambridge Road, Great 
Ci'osby', Livei'pool. 

McCartney: Harold Spencer; llO Hulton Street Me>- 
Side, Manchester. ' ^ ' 

McCrea : William ; 2 Rosebery Terrace, Kirkcaldy. 

McCtarrtgle : Thomas ; o/o Dewar. Mitchell Street. Leven, 
Fife. 

4 Q 
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Metcalfe : Harry ; 173 Shear Brow, Blackburn. 

Milner ; J ohn Sowerby ; The Vicarage, Helston, Cornwall. 

Moon : Cyril Edward ; St. Chrysostom’s Vicarage, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, 

Moore: John Drummond Macpherson ; Bayswater, 
Mackenzie Street, Lindfield. 

Morgan : Taliesin Merfyn ; Telynfa,” Aberdare, 
(-riamorgan. 

Xeely : Eichard Ross ; 2 Cromwell Road, Belfast. 

XoRBVRN : George Bertram Edward ; 16 Albert Grove, 
Southsea, Hants, 

Pickard : Leslie Reginald ; Cursham Street, Sutton-in- 
Ashheld, Xotts. 

PiLDiTCH : Philip Harold; Bartropps, Wevbridge, Surrey. 

Potts : Robert William ; 21 Upper Gray Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Quick : Xorman Dennis ; 51 Bryn Road, Swansea. 

Reily : Eric ; 68 Forest Road, Southport. 

Richardson : Harley Birkbeck ; 29 Greenbank Crescent, 
Darlington. 

Richardson : Harry A. ; Elsinore, Heaton, Bolton. 

Rider: Arthur Frederick; 3 Elvey Street, Pinderhelds, 
Wakefield. 

Sadler : James ; 4 Craigie Terrace, Feriy Road, Dundee. 

Sanders: Thomas Andrew; 5 Gloucester Road, Birk- 
dale, Southport, Lancs. 

Sarc^ent : Reginald Sydney ; 98 Victoria Avenue, Ore, 
Hastings. 

Schein : Henry ; 92 Downs Park Road, Clapton, X.E. 

Scott : Xoel Edmund ; c/o Edwin Bradbury, Esq., College 
Park Chambers, Xassau Street, Dublin. 

SiiiBER : George Saba ; 28 Prince's Square, Queen’s Road, 

Smith: \ ivian buthbert Edwin; Waratah,” Victoria 
Road Xorth. Southsea. 

SoissoNs : Louis Emmanuel Jean Guy de Savoie Carignan 
de ; 25 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and 12 lue de Seine, 
Pans. 


Spence : illiam Xeedham ; “ Lithgow, ’ Oakley Road, 
Ranelagh, Co. Dublin. 

Stansfield : John Arthur ; 22 Swinless Street, Burnley. 
Sti:\\art^: Adam Knowles; Baymount, Ward Avenue, 
Banooi, Co. Down. 

Stott: Christopher; 23 Queen’s Avenue, Old Trafford, 
Manr-hester. 

Stjuiadwk K : Vernon James; 47 Trent Road, Biixton 
Hill, S.IV. 

Streeter : trederick Robert ; “ Redholme,” Tyrone Road, 
lhor])t' Bay, Essex. 

.ScTcr.iFFE ; Ihoraas Wilfrid; 22 Edmund Street, Itoch- 
dale. 

Sykes : Alfred Howard ; 90 Birkbv Hall Road. Hudders- 
held. 

SVKES ; l)ou;,diis Harry ; 8ti Wilton Hoad. Sparkhill, 
Birmintth.un, 

Sykes : .Mark Xevillo ; t;9 Cardigan Road, Leeds. 
i- 4 SKEK: Ed«ard Clough; 40 Ramshill Road, Scar- 
horou^rh. 

THOMAs^li^lJan Wynne; 49 Cowbridge Road, Carton, 
William ; .54 Huddleston Road, Tufnell 

RoU'^Xte.'f. ^ '■ t'°-'ay 

pRSBULL : Bernard WilUam ; 8 Camden Road, X.W 

Leedf‘'‘‘'‘'’‘"'' ’ --Merton, 

Vass^kos : George P. ; 8.3 Warwick Street, Westminster, 

Walker : Eric yrman Livesay ; c/o .J. Livesav, Esq., 
4 VhitehalJ Court, S.l\. " ^ 


Walker : Irwin ; 10 Myddleton Street, Carlisle. 

Wharf : Henry l^ancis ; 106 Colt man Street, Hessle Road, 
Hull. 

Whitburn : Algernon Stuart ; “ Elm Croft,” Claremont 
Ayenue, Woking. 

White : Cyril Warren ; Ivor House, Durdham Park, 
Bristol. 

White : Raymond Charles ; 6 Bierton Hill, Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 

Wiggles worth : Wilfred Pierce ; Dirleton, Battlefield 
Road, St. Alban’s, Herts. 

Willey : Frank Cyril ; “ Osmington House,” Elderfield 
Road, Clapton, X.E. 

Williams : Rees John ; Rum Puncheon Hotel, Swansea. 
Wilson : Joseph ; 6 Jedburgh Gardens, N. Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. 

Wiltshire : Douglas Cecil ; “ Hazlemere,” Curzon Road, 
Bomnemouth, E. 

Winks : Ernest Wall ; 121 Xewgate Street, Worksop. 
WiNSER : Basil Charles; Oak Lea, 27 Gloucester Road, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Wood: Arthur George; Warrington Place, Paddock 
Wood, Kent. 

Wood : Henry ; “ The Chestnuts,” 77 Lordship Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

Wood : James ; c/o Brown, 52 Elm Row. Edinburgh. 
Wood : Ralph ; Abbey Hulton, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Wood : William Walter ; 145 Front Street, Arnold, Notts. 
Woodley : Stanley William ; ‘‘ Wood view,” 121 Erskine 
Hill, Hendon, N.W. 

Young : George ; 13 Beaumont Terrace, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, quaHfving for 
registration as Student E.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the provincial cities mentioned below 
from the 10th to the 17th June. Ninety-nine 
candidates were examined, with the following re- 
sults : — 


Centre 



Nuuilier 

Examined 

Passed 

Relesratt d 

London 



. 46 

26 

20 

Belfast 



2 

2 

0 

Bristol 



9 

6 

3 

Glasgow 



4 

2 

2 

Leeds . 



. 11 

11 

0 

Liverpool . 



7 

5 

2 

Manchester 



. 15 

7 

8 

Newcastle . 



. 5 

99 

2 

61 

3 

38 


The passed candidates are as follows, the names 

being given in order of merit : — 

[ P, =; Pi latioiier. ] 

Stephens : Herbert Stanley [P. 1912] ; Hampden Club, 
St. Pancras, N.W. 

Lawsen : John Scott [P. 1912] ; 1 Castle Blair Park, 
Dunfermline, Fife. 

Shattock : Lawrence Henry [P. 1912] ; 4 Crescent Road, 
Wimbledon, Surrey, 

Fyfe : James Simpson [P. 1912] ; 147 Hunter House 
Road, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 

Dougill : Wesley [P, 1912] ; 42 Victor Road, Manning- 
ham, Bradford, Vorks. 

Taylor : Martin Baitley[P. 1911] ; 37 Wheelwright Road, 
Erdington, Birmingham. 

Ford : Lawton Stephen [P. 1912] ; Heatherland,” 
Fairmile, Cobham, Surrey. 

Saunders : Bernard Roberton [P. 1910] ; 13 Vernon 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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Blacktokd : Joseph [P. 1911] ; Oakfield, Chaddesley, 
near Kidderminster. 

Pratt : Neville Herbert [P. 1910] ; Turret House, 
Meadow Lane, Nottingham. 

Howell : John Allnutt [P. 1905] ; 3, Southmoor Road, 
Oxford. 

Hall : Robert Brearly [P. 1906] ; Y.M.C.A. Hostel, 
Cardiff. 

DiCKiifsON : John [P, 1910] ; West holme, Bolton-on- 
Deame, near Rotherham. 

Ceossley : George [P. 1911] ; 117 Upper Woodlands 
Road, Bradford. 

Prater : Robert [P. 1911] ; 274 OrmeauRoad, Belfast. 

Whitbread : Leslie George [P. 1910] ; c/o Sydney Moss, 
Esq., 4 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 

Hill : George Noel ; 4 Buckingham Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 

Bowes : Roy [P. 1911] ; 293 Oldham Road, Pailsworth. 

PooTE : Alexander Allen [P. 1910j ; 3 Parhament Square, 
Edinburgh. 

Cawkwell : Robert [P. 1909] ; 1 Standon Road, Winco- 
bank, Sheffield. 

Callender : George Wilfred [P. 1912] ; c/o Bank of New 
Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria Street, S.W. 

Rose : George Alfred [P. 1911] ; 17 Stanton Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 

Spence : Andrew Tebbutt [P. 1912] ; 65 Union Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 

Venn : George Oswald [P. 1911] ; Peatherfield, Latchford, 
Warrington. 

Palaier : Thomas Roger Liddesdale [P. 1910] ; The Vicar- 
age, Roundhay, Leeds. 

Grellier : Cecil [P. 1909] ; St. Martin’s Croft, Epsom. 

Barley : Francis Alfred [A 1911] ; 10 Canewdon Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 

Kirby^ : Rufus [P. 1910] ; *’ Dunnottar,'’ SS Turney 
Road, Dulwich, S,E. 

Bowes : Trevor Straker [P. 1910] ; 72 Claude Road, 
Cardiff. 

Johnson : Reginald Sidney [P. 1909 ] ; Stafford Lodge, 
Stafford Road, Croydon. 

Brown : Walter Jame^ [A 1910] ; 5 Marlborough Terrace, 
Park Street, Taunton, Somerset. 

Cornish : Charles Edwin [P. 1910] : Yeo Vale Cottage, 
Piiton Bridge, Barnstaple. 

George : Thomas fP. 1912] ; 1 Okus Road, Swindon, 
Wilts. 

Lavender: Ernest CUfiord [P. 1908]; " Highenden,” 
Belvidere Road, Walsall. 

Ainsworth: Arthur [P. 1910] ; 365 Oldham Road, 
Newton Heath, Manchester. 

Asian : Charles Herbert [P. 1911] : 73 Lennox Road,. 
Hillsboro’, Sheffield. 

Booker : George Arthur [P. 1909] ; 26, Lennox Road, 
Hillsboro’, Sheffield. 

Chadwick : Charles Bernard [P. 1908] ; Myrtle Bank, 
West Park Street, Dewsbury. 

Chisholm : Harry Bertram [P. 1907] ; 15 Old Quebec 
Street, Marble Arch, W. 

Clayton : Charles Lawrence [P- 1909] ; 10 Prince Albert 
Street, Brighton, Sussex. 

CossER : George Alfred [P. 1908] ; 90 Laburnum Grove, 
Portsmouth. 

Dyson : Ernest Vincent [P. 1912] ; 4 Chapel Lane, Head- 
ingley, Leeds. 

Paraday : Sidney, 17 Caithness Drive, Discard, Cheshire. 

Pacsset : Stuart Simon [P. 1909] ; 16 Chichester Avenue, 
Antrim Road, Belfast. 

Pilkins : Edwin William [P. 1902] ; The Bungalcw, 
Claphall, Gravesend, Kent. 

Hamilton : Thomas Orissey [P. 1908] : 10 Leslie Crescent, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Haseldine : Cvril Francis William [P. 1910]; 8 St. 
Peter s Church Walk, Nottingham. 


Holroyd : Frank [P. 1909] ; 2 Oakwood Avenue, Round- 
hay, Leeds. 

Jackson : Ralph [P. 1906] ; 38 Cheriton Square, Balham, 

S.W. 

Lister : Haiold Alfred [P. 1911] ; 8 Wyle Cop, Shrews- 
bury. 

Martin : William Herbert [P. 1907] ; 34 Waldegrave Road, 
Crystal Palace, S.E. 

Medley : Clifford [P. 1905] ; Lea Mount, Keighley, 
Yorks. 

Moscrop : William Noel Jobson [P. 1909] ; Ashcroft, 
Darlington. 

Palmer : Arthur James [P. 1911] ; 1 Hurle Crescent, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

Penderel-Brodhurst : Bernard Richard [P. 1910] ; 
Churchdale House, Harvard Road, Gunnersbury, W. 

Pennington ; William Fulton [P. 1910] ; Stonedene,” 
Kendal. 

Richardson : Herbert Clifford [P. 1910] ; 92 Cannon 
Hill Road, Birmingham. 

So were y : Prank Douglas [P. 1905] ; 43 Upper Park 
Road, Belsize Park, N. 

Sutcliffe : Frederick [P. 1908] ; Glenelier, 25 Kenil- 
worth Road, Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 

Tomlinson : Lawrence [P. 1909] ; 10 Mount Preston, 
Leeds, 

Walker : Harold Frederick [P. 1909] ; 13 New Street, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 

The number of failures in each subject of the 

Intermediate Examination was as follows : — 

A. Principal Styles and General History of Architecture 22 


B. 1. Simple Applied Construction .... 29 

B. 2. Theoretical Construction 23 

C. 1. Historical Architecture : — 

(a) Greek and Roman 4 

(b) Byzantine and Romanesque . . . 0 

(c) French and English Gothic ... 3 
{d) Italian, French, and English Renaissance 3 

C. 2. Mathematics and Mechanics .... 0 

C. 3, Design 18 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 

The following Probationers possessing the cer- 
tificates required under the regulations were 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination 
and have been registered as Students, viz, : — 
Allan : William [P. 1913] : 19 Charing Cross Road, W. 

[First -da Certificate, Liverpool University.] 
Barrowcliff ; Arnold Montague, B.A. Lond. [P. 1913] ; 
6 Burton Street, Loughborough [ Firs c -class Certificate, 
University C’ollege, London.] 

Friskin : William Wallace [P. 1913] ; 182 Kensington 
Park Road, Not ting Hill, W. [Senior Certificate, 
Glasgow School of Architecture.] 

Hitch : John Oliver Brook [P. 1911] ; 60 Harleyford 
Road, Vauxhall, S.W. [Four Years’ Course, Archi- 
tectural Association.] 

McCullum : Malcolm Sinclair [P. 1913] ; Ivy Cottage, 
Brodick, Isle of Arran. [Senior Certificate, Glasgow 
School of Arcnitecture.] 

Maxwell : Arthur Edwin [P. 1907] ; 3 Margaret t a 

Terrace, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. [Four years’ 
Course, Architectural Association.] 

Paterson : William [P. 1908] ; 3 Hope Park Terrace, 
Edinburgh. [Diploma, Edinburgh and Heriot Watt 
Colleges of Art.] 

SoissoNS : Louis Emmanuel Jean Guy de Savoie Carignan 
de ; Tite Prizeman 1912 [P. 1913] : 25 Cheyne Row, 
('helsea, and 12 rue de Seine, Paris. [Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris.] 
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White : Theodore Francis Hansford [P. 1908] ; 14« 

Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W. [Four 
Years’ Course. Architectural Association.] 

Wood : James [P. 1913] : c/o, Brown, 52 Elm Row, 
Edinburgh. [Diploma, Edinburgh College of Art.] 

The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in 
London from the 19th to the 27th June. Of the 
96 candidates examined, 33 passed, and 63 were 
relegated to their studies. The passed candidates 
are as follows ; — 

[.?. = Student.] 

Adams : Edward [*9. 1910] ; Carfax Chambers, Oxford. 
Buddex : Lionel Bailey [^Special] ; “ Strathyre,” Heswall, 
Cheshire. 

Crowe : Joseph John [Special] ; 35 Harlow Moor Drive, 
Harrogate. 

Ellis : Thomas Gordon pS. 1910] ; 8 St. Stephen's Cres- 
cent, Bayswater, W. 

Fraser : Henry Hubert [aS. 1907] ; 7 Upper Montague 
Street, tV. 

Godfrey : Henry Victor [S. 1908] ; 26 Ingersoll Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, W. 

Griffin : Douglas Horley 1911] : 7 Esplanade, Water- 
loo, Liverpool. 

Grissell : Francis [S. 1907] : 7 Adam Street, Adelphi. 
Hammond : Frederick Millett [Special] ; 108 Arncliffe 
Terrace, Begram’s Lane, Bradford. 

Hands : Joseph Garnet [aS. 1911] ; 12a Johnson Mansions, 
Queen's Club Gardens, tVest Kensington, W. 
Hebbleth WAITE : Bernard Robinson [aS. 1910] ; 29 Hayne 
Road, Beckenham. 

Hendra^ : Harry Duncan [*8. 1909] ; 102 Strathyre 

Avenue, Xorbury, aS.W. 

Hill : Joseph [a 8. 1909] ; 23 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, 

X.W. 

Kay : George Alexander [S. 1907] ; 16 Cavendish Road, 
ASouthsea, Hants. 

Lawson : John Boyd [S. 1910] ; 98 Esmond Road, Bed- 
ford Park, W. 

Linton : Leonard [aS'. 1908] ; 93 Hiah Street, Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

Lorne : Francis [a 8. 1911]; “ Dunollie House.'’ Monk- 
ham's Drive, Woodford Green. 

Mackenzie : Gilbert Marshall [S. 1912] ; 1 Victoria vStreet 
S.W. 

Mari u : John Ewart [aS'. 1911] ; Saleham, Clarence Road, 
(’lapham Park, S.W. 

Mayhew: Alfred Ernest [S. 1910]: 20 Gladsmuir Road, 
M'hitehall Park, Highgate, N. 

Nimmo : William Wilson [aS. 1908] ; 23 Parliament Hill 
Hampstead, X.'W. 

Peerless : Herbert Read [aS. 1910] ; 37 Redington Road, 
Hampstead, X.W. 

Phillips: Aubrey Wyndham [aV. 1912 j; 07 Gwvdr 
(’rescent. Swansea. 

Ponder : Claud Vincent [aS. 1905] ; 42 Craven Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Rogers : John Charles [S. 1912] : 1 Cumberland Terrace, 
Lloyd S<juare, W.C. 

RrsHWORTH : Tom Sadler [aS'. 1905] : » The Farmhouse " 
Sheering, Harlow, Essex. ' 

Spen( er : Thomas [S*. 1907] : “ Hawkhiirst," 25 Fitz- 
gerald Avenue. East Sheen, S.W. 
aSturgeon : Robert Victor [aV. 1909] ; 21 Range Road, 
Whalley Range, Manchester. 

Tait : Thomas Smith [Spfcinl] ; 26 Holyoake Walk, EalintL 
VoELKEL : William [aS*. 1909]: 29 Hazelwood Avenue* 
Xewca^tle-upon-Tyne. 

Walker : Richard [aV, 1910] : 10 Campden House Road, 
Campden Hill, W, ’ 


Wilks : John [aS*. 1909] ; 47 Mowbray Road, South Shields. 
W^ooD : Herbert McGregor [aS’. 1908] ; o Hornsey Lane 
Gardens, Highgate, X. 

The number of failures in each subject of the 


Final Examination was as follows : — 

A. Design 58 

B. Construction — 

(1) Foundations, Walls, &c 35 

(2) Iron and Steel 30 

C. Hygiene 34 

D. Properties and Uses of Building Materials . . 12 

E. The Ordinary Practice of Architecture . . ,27 

F. Thesis 22 


Colonial Examination. 

At the Intermediate Examination held in 
Sydney last March the following candidate passed 
and has been registered as Student, viz . : — 

Moore : John Drummond Maepherson [P. 1912] ; “ Bays- 
water,” Mackenzie Street, Lindfield, X.S.W. 

The Final : Testimonies of Study approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the under- mentioned 
students who are qualifying for the Final Examina- 
tion have been approved : — 

Subject VI 11 . — Design for a Carriage Entrance. 

P. D. Bennett. 

Subject IX . — {a) Design for a ISIonument containing 
ONE OR More Fountains. 


R. Braine. 

R. S. Wallace. 

W. W. Locke. 

J, S. Hodges. 

A. S. Burnett, 

J. E. Lutyens. 

F. Williamson. 

B. A. Miller. 

A. F. Kaltenbach. 

E, C. Davies. 

G. E. Charlewood. 

R. H. Philp. 

H. J. Tebbutt. 

A. F. Hooper. 

H. Dicksee. 

J. Macgregoi. 

F. A. Addey. 

J. C. Fowell. 

F. Jenkins. 

F. 0. Lawrence. 

R. S- Dixon. 

G. Davidson. 

(6) Design 

FOR A Bank. 

H. L. Charles. 

J. J. Xathanielz. 

W. T. S. Foster. 

C. H. Wright. 

W. R. Davison. 

H. T. Cooksey. 

E. Fincham. 

C. H. Wood house. 

J. E. Marchinton. 

C. Ripley. 

H. E. Crossland. 

J. 0. Thompson. 

E. R. Frankland-Beli. 

T. T. Jenkins. 

I. Omar. 

B. Xewboult. 

J. 0. C’headle. 

E. R. F. Cole. 

E. A. L. Martvn. 

A. Thorpe. 

H. E. Chandler. 

O. Xewbold. 

R. Lone. 

C. H. James. 

S. G. Soper. 

A. Silcock. 

G. P. Stainsby. 

\. Dyson. 

H. Bagenal. 

L. Foster. 

W. G. Knight. 

R. A. Barber. 

J. W. Bull. 

A. J. Sparrow'- 

G. Bennc'tt. 

H. Andrew. 

A. Xisbet. 

J. K. Currie. 


Alternative Problems in Design (Journal, 28th June, 
p, 615). 

Errata . — Subject XI. (b) : for CountrvClub read County 
Club.— Subject XII. (6) : A Golf Club House : 2nd line of 
particulars, for Clu brooms read Club room. 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTINO SCHOOL BUILDING. 

By Percy Morris [A.], Cates Prizeman 1897, ArcMtect to the Devon County 

Education Committee. 

Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, 17th February 1913. 

M y purpose in addressing you this evening is to bring before you some recent developments 
affecting school building, and to discuss the causes which have produced them ; but 
whilst dealing with those factors which are already operative it is necessary to 
mention others which may become so in the near future. My remarks will be confined chiefly 
to Elementary Schools, since it is in this respect that changes are at present most noticeable, 
but they involve principles which are equally applicable to e^ ery type of school building. 

We are passing through a period of general unrest far-reaching in its influence, and architects 
come into contact with it” at many points. In the direction of school planning it is especially 
active ; and we are told by our critics that in this regard doctors and architects disagree, not only 
with the Board of Education, but also among themselves. To some extent this is true, so that 
amid the tangled web of conflicting ideas it may not be unprofitable if we review the trend of 
events, in the hope that such a survey may ha\e a steadUng effect, and, in restoring balance. 
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space was left unencumbered by furniture. An essen- 
tial adjunct was a large playground, or “ uncovered 
school-room ” as it was called, for games and physical 
exercises under supervision of the teachers. 

The advent of the Pupil Teacher system in 1846, 
and its general adoption about 1850, was responsible 
for the next change [fig. 8]. The rooms became narrow, 
and had desks on one side only ; the latter were 
arranged in groups divided by curtains, but in such a way as to allow supervision by the head 
teacher. 



Fig. 2. — School os Stow’s System. 


The year 1870 marked a period of great activity in educational matters. The passing of the 
Elementary Education Act and the creation of School Boards, among them the “ School Board 



for London,’’ necessitated 
the erection of new buildings 
throughout the country- 
At such a time it was natural 
that comparison should be 
made between the method 
of school planning adopted 
in this country and that 
follovred on the Continent. 
Professor Huxley’s Com- 
mittee, reporting in 1871 to 
the London School Board 
upon the result of their 
inquiries as to the Prussian 
plan of school building, 
recommended as an ex- 
periment the erection of a 
school which was a modified 
reflection of the Prussian 
model. The “ Ben Jonson 


Fzo. MixKnj ^chool in Stepney [fig. 4], 

the prototyp^e of a long line 

of successors known as “ the central hall type,” was the result. It took the form of a 3-story 
building, the boys’ and girls’ departments each consisting of a series of eight classrooms grouped 
around, and entered from, an assembly hall, whilst the practice of fighting from the left side 
adopted on the Continent was introduced in most of the rooms. Such a departure from 



Fig. 4. Ben Jonson School, Stepney 
(ekecteb 1872'. 


previously accepted principles did not escape severe 
criticism, and its adoption was gradual, until finally it 
became, and remained until quite recently, the model 
upon which most of the larger buildings were planned. 
It is this type of school upon which attention is now 
focussed, and which is responsible for the present up- 
heaval. 

The need of brevity has compelled me to sketch in 
the merest outline the progress of events during the 
nineteenth century, but I do not wish to create the 
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impression that absolute rigidity of type was adhered to ; on the contrary, we find small class- 
rooms attached to some of the earliest schools, although belief in “ the sympathyof numbers ” 
favoured large rooms. Similarly, after the acceptance of the central hall type, many schools, as 
you are aw’are, particularly the smaller ones, developed upon previous lines with an increasing 
number of classrooms, and sometimes vith corridors giving independent access to the rooms. 

At the start and for some time subsequently, the chief, one might almost say the deter- 
mining, factor in school planning was undoubtedly educational requirement. The “ Building 
Rules ” even in 1871 do not mention the word ventilation, the sole provision in this respect 
being a requirement that a large part of each window should be made to open. It would be 
unfair to assume, however, that hygienic principles were not recognised, for Mr. Robson wrote in 
1874 : * “ To the school architect hygiene means the rules which should regulate the situation, 
construction, ventilation, warming, lighting, and furnishing of the building.” Later the effect 
of hygienic influence became more marked, but in the Ught of recent events it Avas not 
predominant. 

Since the opening of the twentieth century events have marched rapidly, and the constant 
flow of legislation has been somewhat bewildering. The year 1902 suav the passing of a new 
Education Act, the extinction of School Boards, and the establishment of new Authorities. In 
1907 Medical Lispection was embodied in the Administrative Provisions Act and marked the 
recognition by Government of a new factor in the ease : the result of external pressure renewed 
Avith increasing energy. In 1911 the Administrative ProAisions Act gave effect to therecommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee on the Cost of School Buildings in regard to the exemption 
of new buildings from the operation of local building by-laws and similar proA’isions in local 
Acts, the adoption of novel materials or methods in school building, and the conditions of grant- 
ing loans.f Further legislation Avill no doubt folloAV as the outcome of the labours of the Depart- 
mental Committee on School Playgrounds, Avhich has recently reported.^ 

As in 1870 so in 1902 the time Avas ripe for a comprehensive revieAv of affairs which led 
inevitably to a readjustment of ideas upon many points. PolloAving closely came the appointment 
of School Medical Ofiicers fully equipped for an immediate operation upon the central hall on the 
grounds that it interfered with proper cross-ventilation. One of their number had for some time 
previously been engaged upon the dissection of the Board’s “ Building Rules,” and had articulated 
the skeleton in a manner regarded at Whitehall as grossly irreverent. But, to be serious, it is 
undoubtedly from this infusion of neAV blood that initiative in the direction of better-equipped 
and more healthy schools has sprung, and it would be ungracious if architects were not to acknow- 
ledge the immense service AA’hich has been rendered to them. 

If in the nineteenth centmy educational requirement exercised undue influence, or, if you 
prefer it, Hygeia had not sufficiently asserted her rights, their close collaboration is now 
recognised as indispensable. We see that the mistake in the past lay in the adherence of the 
powers above to a particular type of plan ; in defence it may be urged that the same procedure 
had been followed in other countries, and that in the earlier days, when knowledge of the require- 
ments was confined to a few specialists, some guiding idea was necessary. Yet there can be no 
doubt as to the mischievous tendency of such a policy. In the case of the central hall, approval 
came alike from School Boards, teachers, and architects ; one might sav that doctors gaA e tacit 
approval, because there were medical officers of health in those days concerned with the proper 
sanitary condition of schools. I can recall several instances in which District Councils have, on 
the reports of their medical officers, made requirements as to ventilation ; and if the defect in 


* School Architecture, E. K. Robson. i ri * f 

t Report of the Depart oriental Cotamittee on the Cost of 
School Buildings, (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1911.) 


{ Report of the Departmental Committee on the Play^ 
grounds of Public Elementary Schools, (E}Te k Spottis- 
woode, 1912,) 
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regard to central halls was so obvious as we are now asked to believe, why was there no warning 
chorus ? On the assumption that a chorus is usually preceded by a solo, may we not conclude 

that no soloist had at that time given the lead ? 

It was at the second International Congress of School Hygiene in 1907 that the newer ten- 
dencies were brought prominently forw^ard, and I well remember the mixed leception accor e o 
the plan * which Dr. Reid, County Medical Officer of Staffordshire, produced and explained to the 
Congress, and the pungent criticism with which he assailed the Board’s Building Rules. ^ i any 
of the principles he then laid down, and to which he was largely instrumental in ob^ming e 
unwilling assent of the Board, have now been accepted as sound ones, and medical officers have 
since that date borne an increasing share in shaping a new course. After all, this is ^ure y as i 
should be. Educationists may be agreed as to what is desirable from their point of view, an , 
following instructions, architects can plan buildings to meet those requirements, vhich, v en com 
pared vdth what has preceded them, show marked improvement, but progressuponthese mes is 
apt to move in somewhat narrow compass and to be too much controlled by precedent. 
strong external pressure, unfettered by preconceived ideas, to arrest such a tendenc}, anc is 
has been exerted to the utmost in the matter before us. The standpoint from vhich we regar ec 
the subject has been shifted, and the view broadened in consequence. 

Personally I w^elcome the innovation, because neither educationists nor architects are qua i e 
to apply a crucial test, and if it can be proved by medical inspection that certain ph} ^ical e ec 
in children are fostered by the older conditions, and can be eradicated or are non-existent un er 
the new, surely we must admit that there is 'prima facie evidence in favour of reform. ^ ow in 
this respect it appears to me that the legitimate function of an architect is to giv e effect to prin 
ciples rather than to define them, and that the procedure should be somewhat on the fo owing 
lines, acting in three directions, but interdependent : first, that the educationist and me ica 
officer, acting in conjunction, should define general principles to be observed in planning sc oo 
buildings suitable alike to the needs of education and health; secondly, that the Educa ion 
Authority should state their requirements, giving instructions as to accommodation and km re 
matters ; thirdly, that the architect should find a practical solution of the problem by app ymg 
the general principles to the needs of the particular case. e find a parallel in the triang e o 
forces : if three forces, represented in magnitude and direction by the sides of a triangle taken m 
order, act upon a point, they will be in equilibrium. If this be the position, provided reasona e 
latitude of discretion is allow^ed, there should be the fullest scope for all concerned without dangei 
of overlapping. 

One of the healthiest signs of the new order of things, and one which is of happy augury or 
the future, is growing recognition of the fact that, wdthin an area defined broadly by the same 
guiding lines, it is often possible to find more than one satisfactory solution of a problem. This 
ought to lead, I think, to an attempt to differentiate between the needs of a school building place 
in the heart of an agricultural district and one situated in a crowded centre of industry. I am not 
suggesting an alteration of principle, but merely another fine of application. 

I have referred to an area which permits free movement, there is danger in circumscribing it. 
As an illustration of my point : the Board’s “ Building Rules,” so far as they apply to units, aie 
with some exceptions reasonably in accord with recent developments ; but in their recommenda- 
tion as to the disposition of the units w^e find them out of touch with present needs, and it is an 
interesting fact that a plan conforming in all respects with the “ Rules ” as they stand wrould not 
find favour at Whitehall. This statement, if unquahfied, would be unjust, because the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee on the Cost of School Buildings have been accepted 


* See Public Healthy November 1907. 
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and will modify the rules in many respects both as to planning and construction, and, as I have 
mentioned, further modification will doubtless follow in respect of playgrounds. 

If I may say so, the Board have, I think, most wisely refrained from issuing new “ Rules ” 
at such a time. During a period of transition, some have referred to it as revolution, it is not the 
time to adopt as decisive, principles w-hich may be modified in the light of further experience. 
The statistics of medical inspection are not yet available over a sufficiently long period ; such as 
we have, are inconclusive, and in some cases baffling, but we look with confidence to a time when, 
as the outcome of co-ordination, a comparison of the results of research in definite directions wfill 
not only be possible, but of the greatest service. For example, an independent investigation of 
the influence of fighting of schoolrooms upon eyesight, made in Surrey by two of the County 
Medical Inspectors, is noted in the Annual Report of the School Medical Officer of that county.* 
In both cases the result is paradoxical, the percentage of defective eyesight being most marked 
in well-lighted schools. The following table gives the figures of one of the Inspectors : — 

Age 7-8. Age 13-14. 

Well-lighted schools, 8*5 per cent. (235). | 15-2 per cent. (760). 

All others 8-0 „ (549). I 13-4 (737). 

I should hesitate to mention this, because it is not put forward in the Report as in any way 
conclusive, and it is just the kind of evidence which is seized upon and exploited for an unworthy 
purpose ; but I do so because I want to drive home the point that there are so many undetermined 
influences at \vork, possibly external, which may affect results that, unless w^e tread very wearily 
at the present time, w^e may find ourselves groping in a blind alley. Further than this, the change 
has been marked by controversy into wffiich unnecessary heat and mutual recrimination have 
been introduced. Would it not be better to sink our differences and make good those points, and 
there are many, upon which w^e are agreed ? It is only by so doing that w^e can hope to carry 
public opinion with us. Wffiat w^e w ant at the present time is not the multiplication of experts, 
each with his own nostrum, but students keenly alive to every new move who can view the 
situation with a certain amount of detachment, and exercise discrimination in the adoption of 
new ideas. A theory pushed to extremes may become a mere fetish. 

Having now cleared the ground to some extent by a general survey of the situation, I 
propose to examine at closer quarters the effect of the movement in specific directions, and 
my subject here calls for sub-division into four headings : 

1. Playgrounds and Sites ; 

2. Ventilation and Heating; 

3. Planning ; and 

4. The Cost of School Buildings. 

This order is necessary because the first tw^o on the fist influence the third, and all three bear 
directly upon the fourth. 

Playgrounds and Sites. 

In regard to playgrounds the Report of the Departmental Committee will be received with 
mixed feelings by Education Authorities. There must necessarily be cases where the enforce- 
ment of too rigid rules w ould impose considerable hardship, and these should no doubt be con- 
sidered upon their merits, but it w’ould obviously be unwise to base rules for general application 
upon exceptional conditions prevailing in particular districts. 

The terms of the reference are no doubt known to you, but the subject is dealt with in the 
Report in too comprehensive a manner for me to cover the whole ground, and I can only touch 


Annual Report, 1911. 
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upon the conclusions arrived at without fully discussing the reasons upon which they are 
based. 

The purposes of a plaj^ground are said to fall under seven headings, which may be epitomised 
as follows : — 

(1) To secure light and ventilation, to avoid noise, and provide sufficient space for offices. 

(2, 3, and 4) To meet the requirements of the Code in regard to recreation, physical exer- 
cises, and organised games respectively. 

(5) To give space for open-air classes. 

(6) To permit assembly of the children and give space for some of them to play before and 
between school hours. 

(7) To provide a place for recreation during hohdays and on Saturdays. 

The first five of these directly affect planning ; whilst 6 and 7 need not concern us if the 
requirements of the former are met. 

Arising out of No, 1, the Committee emphasise the effect of surrounding buildings upon 
light and ventilation, and very rightly recommend that drawings and particulars of these should 
in all cases be submitted to the Board with plans of new schools or alterations of existing ones. 
The annoyance of traffic they point out is best met by choice of a suitable site. The proximity 
of offices to the school was a subject upon which there was difference of opinion and the point 
was left an open one. In theory I admit there should be no difficulty in placing them closer 
to the school, but, speaking from experience, I am convinced that general relaxation of the rules 
in this respect, especially in country districts, would at present be inadvisable, although excep- 
tions might be made. Eegulations which may be perfect on paper are sometimes difficult to 
enforce. 

With regard to Nos. 2, 3, and 4 : for recreation during the interval the Committee agreed 
that 20 square feet for each boy or girl and 16 feet for each infant is sufficient, provided the 
department is fairly large and the shape of the playgroimd suitable. There was general agree- 
ment that physical exercises should, when possible, be taken in the open air, and useful informa- 
tion was given as to the space required.* The following table shows this for Standard ^ L 
boys : — 


I Free exercises only 

No. in ClahS _ ' Inrluding marching, running* 

“ and games 

Opened out * Allowing space for observation 


20 

ft. 

ill. 

ft. 

111. 


ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 







22 

0 by 12 

0 = 

= 264 sq. ft. 

34 

0 by 24 

0 = 

816 sq. ft. 

' ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

1,508 sq. ft. 

BO 

32 

0 , 

12 

0 = 

.3S4 „ 

44 

0 „ 

24 

0 = 

1,056 

' 58 

0 by 

26 

0 = 

40 

42 

0 , 

12 

0 = 

= 504 „ 

54 

0 , 

24 

0 = 

1,296 „ 

! 66 

0 „ 

30 

0 = 

1,980 » 

50 

52 

0 , 

12 

0 = 

= 624 „ 

64 

0 * 

24 

0 = 

1,536 „ 

: 75 

0 „ 

33 

0 = 

2,475 „ 

60 

62 

0 , 

12 

0 = 

= 744 „ 

74 

0 , 

24 

0 = 

1,776 „ 

' 80 

0 „ 

37 

0 = 

2,960 „ 


* At each side of the cla^s, 6 feet : at back of the class, 4 feet ; in front of the class, 8 feet. 


The dimensions given are important because a similar area of another shape may prove very 
inconvenient. The evidence was in favour of taking one class at a time, and the conclusion arrived 
at was that for a department of not more than seven or eight classes one space would be sufficient. 
A tendency to secure larger sites and reserv^e a part for organised games was mentioned, and 
the opinion was expressed in evidence that for this purpose there is httle object in exceeding 
an acre for a department of about 600 unless two acres is acquired. Apart from provision for 
organised games, whether by the purchase of larger sites or the supplementary use of public 
recreation grounds, it was shown that many games can be played in a modified form in a pl^'T* 

* H.M.I. Grenfell's evidence. Departmental Committee's Report, p. 143. 
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ground which allows 30 square feet per child, provided the department is large enough ; the 
intention being that each class should use it in turn under supervision of the teachers, and when 
so used the checking of unnecessary noise should be part of the disciphne. 

In regard to No, 5 there is to be an increasing tendency to use the playground for open-air 
classes, but the practice is not regarded as a determining factor in the size of the playground. 

Briefly the Recommendations of the Committee in regard to New Schools are : — 

(1) That the shape of the playground should be suitable, and passages, forecourts, &c., 
be omitted in calculating the minimum area. 

(2) (a) That there should be separate playgrounds for boys and girls except in very small 
schools. 

(6) That playgrounds for girls and infants need not be separated. 

(c) That where girls and infants use the same playground the area, subject to special con- 
ditions, must be sufficient for the total number of children. 

(d) That areas be provided as follows : — 

If other provision is made for games i If no other provision is made for games 


Each boy or girl Each infant Each boy or girl ! Each infant 


Each undivided playground for 200 

and upwards 20 sq. feet 16 sq. feet 30 sq. feet : 16 sq. feet 

Each undivided playground for less 

than 200 2,000 sq. feet , + 10 sq. feet 4 6 sq. feet : + 20 sq. feet ! + 6 sq. feet 


Comparing the recommendations with present requirements (30 feet per head), the following 
table shows the increased or decreased area per head and its percentage : 


If other provision is made for games 


If no other provision is made for games 


Each boy or girl 


Each infant Each boy or girl 


Each infant 


Each undivided playground for 200 ; -lOsq. feet -Usq. feet p alteration 

and upwards ... (-33-3 per cent.) (-46-6 per cent.) ( ) 

^ , / 1 + 20 sq. feet + 16 sq. feet + 30 sq. feet 

Department of 50 children || gg.g pgj. cent.) ( + 53*5 per cent.) ( + 100 per cent.) 

r No alteration -4 sq. feet + 10 sq. feet 

„ „ 100 I ( ) (-13*3 per cent.) ( + 33*3 per cent.) 

f - 6*7 sq. feet ~ 10*7 sq. feet + 3*3 sq. feet 

» „ 150 M q (-22*7 per cent.) (-35*7 per cent.) ( -i- 11 per cent.) 


' — 14 sq. feet 
( — 46*6 per cent.) 
+ 16 sq. feet 
I ( + 53*5 per cent.) 
— 4 sq. feet 
( — 13*3 per cent.) 
— 10*7 sq. feet 
( — 20*8 per cent.) 


Exceptional Cases. The Committee recommend that where the cost of sites is excessive 

each case shall be dealt with on its merits, having regard to the financial burden imposed. Thus 
it is pointed out that the cost per square yard may vary from 10s. to £9 10s. 6d., and in each 
case be regarded as excessive by the authority concerned. The produce of a Id. rate per scholar 
is therefore suggested as a basis of comparison.* There is one point not dealt with in the Eeport 
but which may possibly be mentioned in the evidence : — I refer to the cost of development as 
apart from the original cost of the site, e.g. in Devon we pay from 3d. to 4s. 6d. a square yard 
for land ; these are about the limits, but oving to the hilly nature of the ground the cost of 
excavation and retaining walls is often very heavy. It may be said that in these circumstances 
the purchase of more suitable land at a larger price would be economical ; so it would be if 
there were anv choice in the matter, but in many cases there is no alternative. In one instance 
the estimated additional cost of the school due to site was as much as £4 per head, or an 
equivalent of 3s. 3d. per square yard added to the original cost of the land.f 

Varies from U. 2d. to over 9s . : Devon = 35. od. t old. per square yard. 
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Hoof 'Playgrounds and Detached Playgrounds were suggested as offering possible chances of 
relief in special cases, and the former will no doubt be largely adopted in meeting the changes 
foreshadowed in respect of existing schools upon cramped sites. The merits and disadvan- 
tages of roof playgrounds are discussed, and the objection that they are often smoky and wind- 
swept is not regarded as serious except in special cases ; but the need of additional stairs, making 
them prohibitive for infants, and their unsuitabihty for ball games are recognised as the chief 
drawbacks. The advantages pointed out are suitabihty for open-air classes, and the fact that, 
if the floor is made sound-resisting, they can be used in shifts. In planning such playgrounds 
the points to be borne in mind are said to be shape, freedom from obstructions, easy supervision 
and access. The Committee recommend that roof playgrounds should be accepted and be 
deemed, without the apphcation of any numerical rule, to provide sufficient accommodation 
for the children, other than infants, occup 3 dng one floor. 

The acceptance of detached playgrounds as an expedient for overcoming difficulty in special 
cases is not recommended unless the site is within about one minute’s walk of the school. 

Choice of Sites . — A recommendation made by a witness as to the desirability of school sites 
being near open spaces is admitted to have obvious advantages, but the Committee dismiss 
it as possible only in exceptional cases. 

The Use of Parhs is recommended on condition that space is available wffiich has not to be 
shared with the general pubUc, and that there are no drawbacks of a similar nature. 

The subject of Surface Coverings is important, and one which is likely to require a good 
deal of attention in the near future. In regard to large playgrounds there was general, but not 
unanimous, opinion that tar paving was the most suitable. It is difficult to see wffiy size should 
be a qualification ; my experience is that the surface of a small playground of a country school 
is generally a very difficult problem. There is an increasing number of claims by parents for 
compensation for accidents sustained by children in playgrounds, and if insurance companies 
are to accept the risks they wall make it a condition that surfaces must be kept in better order. 
In country districts, where no suitable material is available, this wall raise serious questions, 
especially where gradients are steep. In Devon 1 in 8 is not uncommon in the older play- 
grounds. Xo form of paving or gravelling w^ould be suitable on such a slope ; the former 
would be slippery, the latter would soon be w^ashed off and become channelled by the action of 
surface w'ater. Levelling causes heavy expenditure, involving in many cases the underpinning 
of buildings and boundary walls and the construction of retaining walls. The need of thorough 
underdraining, both for tar paving and gravel, is insisted upon, and I can fully endorse the point. 
The Report also mentions a complaint made by teachers of surface water being drained tow'ards 
the middle of playgrounds ; *it is certainly better to form shallow’ channels near the sides, 
and they are not noticeable w’hen w’alked over. 

The question of Enclosing Walls as a screen from the street w’as the subject of divergent 
\iewb, and the Committee express the opinion that it is impossible to lay dowm a general rule 
in regard to them. 

Lnder Eqiiipyyient it is pointed out that there is scope for more thought and ingenuity in 
ma fing playgrounds attractive, and the planting of creepers, shrubs and flow’ers, and possibly 
tieeb 01 shade, ib suggested, here a master is a keen gardener much might be done in this w’ay 
1 the children could be trained to take an interest in their surroundings, but unless there is 
super\ ibion the effect is not happy . Hedges, to dispense with w’alls or fences, are also mentioned, 

should not be possible to use them more frequently in country districts. 
Disciphne at first ought in time to create interest in their preservation and upkeep bv the children 
^ emse ^ es , u , un oitunately, in practice if there is one device for enclosing a site which needs 
e pro ec ion o an unc imbable fence more than another it is a hedge, and I have had to remove 
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or protect many of them. In cases where they remain there are frequent complaints of trespass 
upon adjoining land. 

Other Possibilities for town schools, such as the utihsation of blank walls for fives-courts, 
sandpits for infants, and the provision of gymnastic apparatus and swings, are mentioned, but 
the two latter are said to be unpopular with Local Education Authorities oAving to the frequency 
of claims for compensation for accidents. 

The subject of Covered Sheds brought out great difference of opinion, and the Committee 
state that it may very well be left to Education Authorities to decide whether a shed is necessary 
or not ; but if provided, they point out that greater height appears to be necessary. 

Covered Playgrounds formed by building on piers, leaving a space under the school, were 
condemned by most witnesses, and I think that one’s experience of them fully endorses the 
verdict. 

Pecomviendations as to Existing Buildings. — The foregoing notes refer to new schools, but 
it is the application of suggested reforms to existing schools which is Hkely to cause trouble, and 
certainly no alterations ought now to be planned without bearing the probable changes in mind. 
The essential points are the Committee’s recommendations, which are briefly as follow^s : — 

(1) Every school should have space for physical exercises in the playground or an equi- 

valent space. 

(2) After 1920 a playground allowing less than 10 square feet per child should be classed 

as “ insufficient.” 

(3) After 1925 a playground allowing less than 15 square feet per child should be classed 

as “ insufficient.” 

(4) Enlargement of buildings should not, except in unusual circumstances, be allowed 
if it w^ould result in the reduction of a playground below the standard for new^ schools.* 
Reduction of the playground below these limits b}" the erection of buildings for special 
instruction should not be allow^ed. 

With regard to space for physical exercises mentioned in the first recommendation, the size 
and organisation of the school would be the determining factor. “ Equivalent space ” is defined 
as suitable open space within five minutes’ walk at the utmost from the school. It is not neces- 
sarily intended that the change indicated in Recommendations 2 and 3 shall become an immediate 
requirement by the dates mentioned, and it is pointed out that their enforcement depends upon 
circumstances of a very complex nature, but it is foreshadowed that the cumulative effect of 
several shortcomings should, as at present, decide the case. 

If I have dealt at too great length wdth the subject of playgrounds I must plead their added 
importance at the present time. 

Ventilation and Heating. 

Approach it as you may, you will find that any discussion upon school planning inevitably 
revolves around the problems of ventilation ; and as I have pointed out, recognition of the need 
of healthier schools in this respect was the mainspring of the movement w^e are considering. On 
the one hand, theories as to the nature of the problems have undergone startling change ; and 
on the other, public opinion regards wfith quickened interest the practical side of the question, 
stimulated no doubt by the campaign in favour of the open wfindow and a knowdedge of the 
benefits derived by patients in open-air sanatoria. 

It is difficult for an architect to grasp the theoretical side of the situation in all its bearings, 
or to attach to these their due significance, because scientists disagree upon many points ; but 

* The full effect of this recommendation only becomes hoped that the subject will be more fully considered before 
apparent when applied to individual cases, and it is to be the recommendation is accepted. 

4 s 
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the outstanding fact seems to be that what has been called the “ chemical quality era ” is likely 
to pass away if it has not already done so. Our old bogey carbon dioxide re-appears in the guise 
of a martyr whose reputation has suffered because of long association with evil companions. 
Dr. Leonard Hill has stated that even 300 to 400 parts of carbon dioxide per 10,000 parts of air 
have no considerable effect upon the human organism.* But if w^e do not regard it as an active 
poison, no one has suggested that we can afford to ignore its presence. What we are told is that 
we must look upon it as a valuable indicator which may be trusted to signal danger when occasion 
arises. 

So, too, theories as to the percentage of oxygen have changed, and it is said that a deficiency 
of from 15 to 21 per cent, in the quantity normally present in the air we breathe is now known 
to have very httle effect upon a healthy subject. 

In another direction, bearing also upon ventilation, the results of experiments carried out 
by Dr. Eideal in 1908 in regard to the relative hygienic values of gas and electricity for ordinary 
domestic lighting led him to conclude that neither on chemical, physical, nor medical grounds 
does choice of the two systems depend upon hygienic considerations. Further than this it was 
found that “ owing to the better ventilation obtained by gas, the products of combustion are not 
found in the air in anything like the proportion which might be expected.” t 

Then as to vitiated air, it is acknowledged that the exact ingredients which constitute 
harmful qualities are undetermined, and we are told upon high authority that there is no evidence 
whatever of the existence of any poisonous organic impurity in the air of crowded rooms.J 
Apparently it is the cumulative effect of several factors which causes the mischief. 

Although it is undoubtedly interesting to watch the swing of the pendulum, we are some- 
times tempted to ask whether the assistance which scientists afford us in ventilation is at present 
of much practical use, since it is destructive rather than constructive, but we must recognise 
the fact that in clearing the ground for further research they may be on the eve of far-reaching 
developments. 

Although scientists at present cannot tell us precisely what ingredients make it harmful to 
breathe vitiated or stagnant air, we know by the effect produced that it is harmful. We believe 
further that the effect of breathing over-heated air is enervating because of some change under- 
gone in the process of heating which chemical analysis fails to reveal. On the other hand, we 
kno^\ that movement of the air produces a feeling of freshness and buoyancy, and we are told 
that even though a low temperature may cause discomfort, as is often the case in open-air treat- 
ment of pulmonary diseases, the effect is nevertheless beneficial.§|| May we not be safe, there- 
foie, in aiming at the supply, under conditions as favourable as we can make them, of abundant 
fpiantities of fresh air in a state approximating as nearly as possible to that in which it is supplied 
by nature ? 

An matter^ stand there appears to be general acceptance of the fact that movement, coolness, 
an a piopei degree of relative moisture in the air are essential to good ventilation. MTiat 
degiee of humidity is requisite is a debated point, but Dr. Parkes and Dr. Shaw have both ex- 
piesjNtc the opinion that too much stress can be laid upon it. They point out that at veiy high 
anc \ ei} ov tenipeiatures it is of great importance, and it is necessary under these conditions 


f Physiological Section ol 
Bntish Association, 1912. 

t Journal E San March 1908. See also ‘ 

Hygienic A^cts of Gas and Electricity for Heatino 
Lighting, Profehsor \ . B. Lewp« i 



• v'ta x. o j nightmgand 

mg, Dr- S- Toogood, Medical Magazinl Febraar>- 
i Dr, Haldane. 


§ “ The Real Nature of the Problems in Heating and 
Ventilation awaiting Solution by the Engineer,” Arthur H. 
Barker, 1st Lecture at University College, 17th October 
1911. ® 

j| In this connection it is interesting to read the remarks 
made by Hr. Boobbyer in the discussion upon 3Ir. Saxon 
Snell s and Mr. Milburn's papers upon Hospitals, R.I.B.A. 
JouBXAL, 8th March 1913. 
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to have dry air, but at temperatures ranging from 55"^ to 65^ they incline to the opinion that 
differences of humidity are not of great consequence.* 

If diversity of opinion prevails amongst theorists, it is refreshing to find that in regard to 
school buildings there is almost unanimous agreement among school medical officers and school 
architects in favour of natural ventilation by means of the open window, and I make no apology, 
therefore, for regarding it as an accepted fact. There are, I know, conditions prevaihng in some 
industrial centres which need special measures, just as there are school buildings w^hich no con- 
ceivable scheme of natural ventilation would render fit for use ; in these cases resort must be 
had to mechanical means, and a combined plenum and vacuum system is no doubt the best that 
can be devised for the purpose. Such a system is also essential for many public and other 
buildings. We know, for instance, what it has achieved in the large Examination Hall of Cam- 
bridge University,! but local conditions or the needs of unsuitable school buildings cannot be 
regarded as the determining factor for general apphcation, and it rests with us to plan buildings 
to meet the requirements of the system we have adopted. I do not wush to decry the plenum 
system, nor is it necessary to recapitulate the points which are urged against it, I am merely 
dealing with recent developments, and these point in the direction I have indicated. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that in natural ventilation the personal factor is an im- 
portant one and much rests with the teacher ; but any system will fail if misused. There is 
marked change of attitude already in these matters, and its effect will be more noticeable as time 
goes on. It is interesting to read, for instance, in the Annual Eeport of the School Medical 
Officer for Westmoreland! that in some schools a sanitary squad is told off during the “ in- 
tervals ” to assist the teacher in his endeavours to rid his school of stagnant air. 

There are certain conditions necessary to successful natural ventilation wffiich one should 
regard as axioms. I wdll state them briefly first of all, and discuss them afteiwards : — 

(1) There must be suitable means of direct cross-window^ ventilation. 

(2) Windows must be kept open during school hours as fully as circumstances permit, 
and all window^s must be throwm fully open thoroughly to flush the rooms during 
intervals, and before and after school hours. 

(3) The direction of the wind must be studied and action taken accordingly. 

(4) The w^alls, ceilings, and furniture must be kept at a suitable temperature. 

(5) Incoming air must be tempered only, not heated. 

(1) I have placed cross-ventilation first on my list because it is the essence of the wffiole 
matter ; we want window^s on both sides of the room to create movement of the air. These may 
be arranged as in the Staffordshire type of school, where double-hung sashes are used on both sides 
of the room ; the low er parts of the w indows to the right of the scholars open on to a verandah, 
the upper parts are carried above the verandah roof. Hopper ventilators are provided on both 
sides of the room, delivering at a height of 6 feet above the floor fine. In the Derbyshire type, 
wffiere bi-lateral lighting is adopted, the principle is much the same except that fully exposed 
casement window^s are used on both sides. A third plan is to have the main fighting windows 
on the left side of the children, and on the right inspection windows opening on to a corridor fully 
ventilated by window^s; the roof of the corridor is kept low% and a range of clerestory lights, 
opening on centres into the open air, is placed above it. Hoppers are used in the same way as 
before. All of these systems have their advocates ; I have found the last-mentioned work ex- 
cellently in practice, and in very exceptional weather if the upper lights have to he almost closed 
the corridor provides a reservoir of fresh-tempered air supplied by these window's w'hich are in 
‘Suitable positions for the purpose.§ 

* i?. San. Inst. Journal^ April 1910. Discussion on the i?. San. Inst. Journal^ April 1910. 

Bev. .J, B. Lock’s paper, + 1911. 

t Bev. J. B. Lock, The Times, 1st November 1912, and § See Corridors, p. 668. 
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It is necessary to emphasise the fact that for ventilation, if on no other grounds, it is not 
sufficient to have vindo^vs in opposite walls of a room unless the sills are low enough. I have 
dealt with numbers of rooms where there are windows on both sides with sills perhaps eight feet 
above the floor line. In these circumstances it is absolutely impossible to secure adequate 
^ ventilation by natm’al means under average conditions ; the children are working in what is in 
effect a tank of stagnant air, and unless you can create movement of the air in the lower part 
of the room you cannot ventilate it. Lower the window sills, and you can achieve your object 
and improve the lighting at the same time. 

(2) hat can be done in the way of providing efficient ventilation by means of the hoppers 
only has been fully demonstrated by Dr. Keid in Staffordshire and by Mr. Widdows in Derby- 
shire.*! In Devon there are very few days in the year when it is not possible to keep any ordinary 
window open at least twelve inches without any special piwdsion of hoppers and without feeling 

discomfort. In 
my own office 
with a north- 
west aspect, 
and w^armed by 
an open fire- 
place, I have 
often kept them 
almost fully 
open through- 
out the day in 
mid - winter. 
My staff do the 
same, and we 
can all speak of 
the good effect 
it has upon 

j] g Q one’s capacity 

Pig, 5 . fcu* work. In 



. fact, once you 

liave tried it you feel you cannot do without it. The same thing can be done in schools in a 
greater or lesser degree according to the chmate if one is keen upon it. A^'e should look to the 
^Miidows to supplement the hoppers upon every possible occasion, and when the children are 
no 111 the rooms these should be regularly air-flushed by fully opening the windows. 

(3) A ext it IS necessary to watch the direction of the mnd and act intelligently by opening 
e win ows on the sheltered side in boisterous weather. Even when it is calm and the sun is 
no b ning he air pressure is unlikely to be the same on both sides of a building at any time. 

e -now at light means heat, and different aspect would tend to create difference of tempera- 
tuie and so keep up movement. 


rpilin? T' *°u ' efficienUy and economicallT, it is essential that ti-alls, Scpors, 

halt .r O' win be great sraste of 

wather it hT , -nTT O'"! meanwhile the rooms will be draughty. In cold 

a -e 0 "eep windows and ventilators open when the rooms have been 



shire. Derbyshire Elementary Schools,” R. San. Inst, 
bessioual Meeting, Derby, 2ot.h February 1910. 
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thoroughly air-flushed after sweeping in the evening; they should be closed until just before the 
school opens, so that the temperature may be suitable when the children enter the building. 
Great assistance in preserving an equable temperature is derived from boarding and felting a 
roof, and no consideration of economy should allow its omission. 

(5) The last point on my list is also important — we want to avoid heating the incoming air. 
It is not natural to breathe heated air, all we want to do is to temper it. Besides placing radia- 
tors under the hoppers, I have great faith in running a high-level pipe just under the clerestory 
windows and find the effect excellent. Adequate distribution and control of the heat and the 
necessity of having well-balanced circuits should not be overlooked. 

Fig. 5 shows different types of Jiop])ers ; those used with casement windows should have 
ball catches to regulate, when required, the width of opening, and in exposed positions a baflling 
screen is useful, see C.C^. There are also several kinds of patented windows which are excellent 
in assisting ventilation, but I cannot speak from actual experience of their use. 

In regard to outlet ventilating flues ; in Devon we provide these on the ground floor of two- 
story buildings if classrooms open on one side on to a corridor, but in rooms which have windows 
on both sides opening into the outer air we are discarding them and find no ill effects.* 

Flat ceilings with the window^-heads carried up as high as possible are of great assistance 
to ventilation and are economical in cost. 

Heating , — In winter there must be a considerable reserve of heat to draw upon if window 
ventilation is to be successful. We use low-pressure hot-water heating for most schools, and 
provide on an average about 18 feet superficial of heating surface per 1,000 cubic feet of air — 
this, of course, is varied according to aspect.! The normal working temperature of the w^ater 
in the boiler is round about 160^ Fahrenheit, and that of the radiators averages about IdS'^. In 
addition to hopper ventilators, fresh air is brought in at the backs of the radiators, each grating 
having a clear area of about 72 inches superficial. 

With hot-wnter heating it is a good plan to use a boiler which has a registered capacity 
about one-third in excess of the surface to be heated ; it is economical in point of fuel con- 
sumption, leaves a reserve in hand for emergencies, requires less attention, and prevents 
overtaxing the heating system. A temperature controller is most useful, especially w^here a 
whole-time caretaker is not employed. Pipes and radiators are best carried on brackets, 
independent of the floor, to allow^ the space under them to be sw^ept ; for a similar reason the 
radiators should allow a brush to pass betw^een the sections, and ventilating gratings should be 
removable. Channels in the floor can be avoided to a surprising extent by the use of stonew^are 
pipe sleeves, provided small pits are left for jointing the heating pipes, and arrangements are made 
for wuthdrawdng them. These pits and unavoidable channels should be closed dowm tightly wuth 
solid covers. The boiler and pipes in the heating chamber should be coated wdth non- 
conducting composition, and pipes in trenches should be packed in slag w^ool to prevent loss 
of heat. Modifications of the low^-pressure heating system w^hich successfully overcome 
diflSculties of level of heating chambers and dips in pipes are worthy of study, and wdll 
facilitate the solution of many problems in the future. 

The difl&culty of comparing on the same basis tenders for heating contracts led me to adopt 
a tender form upon w^hich heating engineers give the necessary information for the purpose, 
(see Appendix A). Thev w^ork to the same specification, and have a plan given them showmg 
the approximate position of the radiators and run of the pipes. 

As to alternative methods of heating, we use wrarm-air grates or open w mm-air stoves, as the 

* The bacteriological results obtained from plates t Bi-lateral lighting materially affects heating. 30 ft. 
exposed to downdraughts from outlet ventilators at super per 1,000 has been tried in Derbyshire and found 
Broadstairs Convalescent Home for Children prepare one insufficient if the hopper windows are kept open in severe 
tor the abolition of such ventilators in the near future, weather. — S.M.O.’s Report 1911. 
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size of the room may require, for renewals or additions to small buildings. The external 
gratings of these should be removable and the air flues be accessible for sweeping. The gratings 
must also be kept well above the ground and away from gulhes. 

An interesting series of experiments has been carried out in Essex schools in regard to the 
‘‘ Heating of Schoolrooms by closed Slow-combustion Stoves buiiiing Coke.”* One of the con- 
clusions arrived at was that under certain conditions it is possible to detect in the air of rooms 
so heated a very small amount of carbon monoxide gas. The maximum amount even under 
favourable conditions for its accumulation, viz. the overheating of the stove and the absence 
of ventilation, did not in certain experiments exceed one part in 66,000 ; and in no case of in- 
sutficient ventilation, or even when unsealed joints were used for the flue, did the amount of 
carbon monoxide gas exceed one part in 30,000 — an amount so small as to be negligible as a 

possible cause of ill health. I will quote one 
paragraph from the report which is significant : 
“ No doubt some of the bad effects erroneously 
ascribed to the production of poisonous gases 
by closed stoves are really caused by an unduly 
dry atmosphere, the result of insufi&cient ven- 
tilation.” Again in the Derbyshire Eeportt • 
“ As we now have ample evidence that class- 
rooms heated by hot«Avater pipes can be effi- 
ciently ventilated, there is no reason why they 
should not be adequately ventilated when 
heated by slow-combustion stoves. Properly 
constructed slow-combustion stoves, especially 
those with a descending flue, should not be 
altogether prohibited when there is through 
ventilation and under suitable circumstances.” 

I do not wish to draw any conclusion from 
this or to advocate the use of closed stoves, 
but in view of the strictures passed upon these 
it is evident we have not yet reached a state 
of stable equilibrium. 

A new suggestion for warming schools has 
recently been put forward by the School 
Medical Officer of Derbyshire, viz. that by warming the floors to a temperature of about 70° 
Fahrenheit by blowing live steam under them it might be possible to produce conditions 
approximating those of open-air schools. The air breathed by the children would be cold air, 
a few degrees higher in temperature than the external air, but each child would have the benefit 
of 10 square feet of radiating surface in close proximity to it. It is stated that a patent for 
the system has been applied for.:|: Fig. 6 shows the suggested arrangement ; the idea is 
interesting, but one foresees difficulties in the way of its adoption. 

Planning. 

If we vfish to follow recent developments in planning, we must first find out in what way 
changed conditions have affected the various units comprising a school building. 

Classrooms , — ^First of all then, the requirements of Circular 709, issued in 1909, in reo-ard to 
staffing have exercised marked influence upon the size of classrooms. MTiereas a few years 

* Essex S.M.O,\s Report, 1911. t Derbyshire S.M.O.'s Report, 1911, 



Fig. 6.-~Diagram showing Method of Warming School 
through Floor. 


Ibid. 1912. 
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ago most of the rooms were planned to accommodate 50 or 60 children, the practice is 
now becoming general to reduce the number to 40, with, perhaps, a few 48’s for the lower standards 
where fluctuation in numbers is more frequent. Greater flexibility, too, in working the school 
is now possible, particularly if the classrooms vary slightly in size, since the grouping in one 
room of children belonging to a particular standard is no longer essential, it being recognised 
that the level of attainment of all the scholars in a standard cannot be equal, and that, therefore, 
there are children at the top and bottom of any group who may equally well be taught with 
others of higher or louver qualifications respectively. In other words the standard is regarded 
rather as a level of attainment to be reached before promotion, than as an inflexible unit for 
teaching purposes. Against this view it is urged that there is the danger of keeping back children 
who should be promoted, and vice versa of overtaxing children who are not sufficiently advanced. 
Nevertheless, it is a factor not mthout influence. 

As to lighting, there appears to be growing difference of opinion between the merits of 
uni-lateral left-hand and bi-lateral lighting, or a combination of the latter with rear lighting. 
Continental experts condemn bi-lateral lighting almost unanimously. This is not a point which 
is within the province of an architect to decide, we can only await developments, and, as I have 
shown, there are grounds for further investigation. 

In regard to glass area, too slavish faith has, I think, been placed upon its relative pro- 
portion to floor area. If a minimum area were laid down beloAv which no classroom could be 
considered properly Hghted, it would be a more logical proceeding than indiscriminately to apply 
a standard of, say, one-fifth in all circumstances. Aspect, surroundings, the width of rooms, 
atmospheric conditions, and numerous other influences must necessarily be taken into account. 


Some discussion has also taken place as to the shape of classrooms, and there is a movement 
in favour of reducing the width in accordance with Continental practice. On the one hand, 
lighting is more evenly distributed, ventilation improved, and the angle of view^ from the teachers’ 



desks reduced ; on the other, the in- 
creased depth of the room may, it is 
said, add to the strain on a teacher’s 
voice, and render it difficult for some 
of the children to see what is written 
on the blackboard. The additional 




Pig, 7. — Classkooms. 



length of the frontage, 
moreover, required for the 
building would necessitate 
more rooms being placed in 
the wings where possibly 
aspect may not be so 
favourable. With the 
smaller classrooms now in 


vogue, the first two objections do not appear serious, and there are further advantages in the 
adoption of naiTOw rooms, as will be evident from a glance at my diagram (fig. 7). It has been 


customary to use a room 24 feet 8 inches wide for classrooms accommodating fifty or sixtv 
children ; this means five and six rows of dnal desks respectively in the depth of the room, and 
five desks in the width ; intermediate numbers cannot be provided without waste of floor space, 
^^ow, with a width of 20 feet a series of rooms ascending the scale of accommodation by multi- 
ples of four can be provided without any loss of floor space. Similarly the cubical contents 
per head remain constant, which is not the case with the wider room, owing to the greater- 
height required for lighting purposes. Without entering into discussion as to the sufficiency 
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or otherwise of the cubical area per head, I submit that any increase in this direction should be 
provided by additional floor area, and the reduction of the height of classrooms to 12 feet when 
not more than 20 feet in width. This height in my opinion is the best for ventilation. There 
is another point connected with narrow classrooms which is important ; I refer to economy in 
roofing, because trusses are unnecessary. 

Suitable colouring in regard to aspect and as affording variety must not be overlooked, and 
although its effect may be partly a matter of temperament, I am convinced it may exercise more 
influence than is generally recognised. 

We must all have seen the appalhng furniture in the shape of cupboards and other fittings, 
apart from desks, in the older schools, pitchforked into its place without any sense of fitness, 
and designed by some monster who at any rate evaded a conscience even if he was conceded a 
soul. We now see that the furniture of a room must be designed for its place when planmng 
the building, and that it is as much a part of the general scheme as a door or a window. 

Cross-ventilation I have already dealt with, and other phases of classroom planning remain 
much as heretofore. 

Cloakrooms , — One result of medical inspection was to bring to hght the extraordinary pre- 
valence of pediculosis among elementary school children, and the influence of unsuitable cloak- 
room accommodation in fostering the disease. The primary cause is, no doubt, to be found in 
the homes, and obviously the &st remedy should be applied there. Partial removal of the 
cause has already greatly reduced the percentage of cases. Under present conditions over- 
lapping of clothes cannot be avoided, and the practice of allowing equal space for boys and girls 
is an anomaly. The former defect may to some extent be mitigated by the use of alternate long 
and short pegs recently introduced, but the remedy lies in giving more hanging space. The 
additional cost of such an increase in the size of cloakrooms has so far prevented its general 
adoption. The need of means of drying clothes is also urged as a pressing one, particularly in 
country schools. Thus the requirements of cloakrooms all point to the necessity of isolation 
and the banishment of any fitting which gives harbourage for dust or something w^orse, to the 
provision of adequate cross-ventilation and ample heating surface properly distributed. 

A w'ord of w aming here may not be out of place. Some time ago I had an idea that the iron 
tubes used for cloakroom fittings might serve in the dual capacity of carrying the pegs and pro- 
viding heat for dr^flng purposes. Fortunately, before adopting it I heard of two cases where it 
had been tried and abandoned, owing to the intolerable smell caused by contact with clothes. 

Lavatories . — ^If funds permit, it is an advantage to keep lavatories distinct from cloakrooms 
so as to be available for use if the latter are kept locked as they must be if cases of pilfering occur. 

Corridors . — Changes in planning have also affected the width of corridors. The rule fixing 
the minimum width of these at 8 feet need not necessarily apply in all cases, and, if there is no 
question of assembly, their width is determined by the number of rooms they serve. If intended 
for use for ventilating purposes they should be provided with ample window area, and be shut 
off from possible sources of contamination.* Thus, one w’ould now try to avoid cookery and 
cloakrooms, laboratories, &c., opening on to classroom corridors. 

Assembly Halls.— It is now generally recognised that assembly halls as provided in the older 
schools w^ere a comparatively useless adjunct, although curiously enough this discover}^ was made 
indirectly, objection being first made to them on the grounds that they interfered with the proper 
ventilation of the classrooms and could not in themselves be properly ventilated. Their position 
was chiefly due to a recommendation contained in the Board’s “ Building Eules,” w^hich still 
stands, but is no longer observed. In fact, both of the Departmental Committees I have referred 


* See page 663, also figs. 21, 28, and 33. 
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to drew attention to the strong feeling against the former position of the hall. From the new 
point of view it should be so placed that it may be available during school hours for any purpose 
required without its use interfering in any way mth the working of the rest of the school. Thus, 
it may bo planned so that it can be used at separate times by more than one department ; or, 
again, it may become a playroom in inclement weather, directly accessible from the playground, 
obviating the necessity of providing more than one covered shed for a mixed department, or 
it may do away with the need of such a shed in a single department. 

Booms for Medical Inspection . — ^Rooms for medical inspection with a waiting-room and 
lavatory attached are now provided in some schools. Where accommodation is limited they 
may no doubt be useful, but their profusion is not at present customary. 

Booms for Dual Purposes . — The use of rooms for dual purposes is becoming general, e.g. if 
not required as centres for a district, cookery and laundry and light handicraft rooms may be 
used also as classrooms, and special desks 
are made for the purpose.* Fig. 8 shows 
such an arrangement. This plan is taken 
from an illustration published by a furnishing 
firm. A cookery-room may also be planned 
for use as a dining-room if required. The 
usefulness of the practice of deriving as much 
benefit as possible from each room was en- 



dorsed by the Departmental Committee on 
the Cost of School Buildings as tending to 
reduce the outlay upon new schools. 

Shower Baths . — ^The provision of shower 
baths is attracting some attention, and 
several authorities have introduced them in 
recent buildings. Useful information as to 
these was given in a Paper read at the Sanitary 
Institute Congress in Cardiff in 1908 as a result 
of inquiries made by Drs. Kerr and Rose on 
behalf of the London County Council.f In 



the Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education the cost 



of providing twenty showers in the basement Fig. s. 

of a new building is stated to be, roughly 

speaking, from £200 to £300 ; and an independent bath house for a like number, £350 to £450. 
In special circumstances the Board are prepared to consider schemes for baths of this kind.f 


Playgrounds. — In view of the increase of motor plc^ygkoumo 

traffic, exits from playgrounds delivering into the 
road direct, require some protection against a 
sudden rush of children. I have found an iron 
railing effective for the purpose, see fig. 8a. 

Sanitation . — In sanitation trough closets have doad 



been entirely superseded by 
independent flushing cisterns, 


pedestal closets with Sa.-Playoround Exit. 

wdthout ball valves, usually supplied by a levelling cistern at 


* The Arvon, North of England School Furnishing C’o. 
t See also “Elementary School Planning,’^ K. G- Kirkby, 
The Buildery 21st August 1909. The Use of Shower Baths 
in England and on the Continent^ Dr. E. Rose (Churchill, T 


Great Marlborough St., Loudon). L.C.G. Report on School 
Bathing Arrangements in Germany and Hollandy Drs. Kerr 
and Rose (King & Son, Great Smith Street, Westminster), 

J Annual Report, 1912. 
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Pig. 11.— a One-stoky Building, wyth AccoinioDATios for 320 infants. 


the end of the range. The report of the Departmental Committee on intercepting traps is one 
more instance of the instability of principles which we have regarded as founded upon bed-rock, 
and, although inconclusive, gives much food for reflection. 

Planning .— may now glance at planning. Fig. 9 shows a central hall entirely surrounded 
by classrooms, a type of plan which has been much used in the past ; proper cross -ventilation by 
natural means would be impossible. Fig. 10 is an interesting plan of a modified type designed 
to overcome the difficulty.* Other examples of central hall plans are shown in figs. 11 and 12, 



JO One-stoby Building with accommodation fob 240 Junior Children (Mixedi. 

wduch provide cross-ventilation into the open air of all classrooms, but all of the foregoing are 
open to the objection that the hall cannot be used to the fullest extent compatible wfith present 
needs. You will notice that figs. 9 and 10 could only be used economically on a fairly level 
site, while figs. 11 and 12 w^ere designed for sites sloping in directions at right angles to the 
frontage hue. 

As a result of general interest in the subject and the slackening of our fetters, planning is 
now tending in several directions, but is governed by the same guiding idea. Types may be 
roughly classified as follows : — 

See Medical Officer y 21 st December 1912. 
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(1) The Pavilion type (Staffordshire). (4) The Central Corridor type. 

(2) The Derbyshire type. (5) The Quadrangular type. 

(3) The External Corridor type. (6) Open-air schools of various kinds. 

Fig. 13 shows the Staffordshire type, the pioneer effort in the direction of reform ; a 



verandah takes the place of the usual corridor, the classrooms are cross-ventilated in the manner 
already described. Separate cloakrooms are provided for groups of two, three, or four 
classrooms ; access between classrooms for teachers is obtained by internal doors, and the hall is 
so placed as to be available for three departments. 

{To he continued,) 
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THE AET OF AECHITECTUEE AND THE PEOFESSION OF AECHITECT. 

By John W. Simpsox, I [F.]. 


/"pHE abysmal and contented ignorance of tlie 

X British architect of all that concerns the 
practice of his art in other countries than his 
own will not, we may hope, remain much longer a 
reproach as regards the younger generation. The 
formation of a Permanent International Committee, 
which brings the architects of twenty nations into 
personal contact, the display of HuloCs extra- 
ordinary Restoration '' of the Sicihan port of 
Selinus at the galleries of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, the foundation of a British School at Rome 
on the lines of the Villa-Medicis, the enterprise of 
the Architectural Association in arranging an ex- 
hibition of the drawings of French students, with 
its accompanying visit of representatives of the 
Societe des Architectes-Diplomes, and the writings 
and lectures of Blomfield and Ward, have aroused 
during recent years an interest in the work of our 
brothers in France which will surely extend to 
that of architects in other foreign lauds. 

The completion of LouveCs important work,* 
whose title suggests a neat solution of the old 
riddle, Is Architecture a profession or an art ? 
now places in our hands exact and exhaustive 
information as to the \vhole training and practice 
of an architect in France ; information which 
could hitherto be acquired only by residence abroad 
and long personal experience of the conditions. 
The author is an artist of repute, one of the three 
architects of the Grand Palais des Champs-Elysees, 
and a technician of the highest rank. The vener- 
able Pascal, recalling hrs own early experience as 
one of the brilhant group who, with LouvePs 
father for their chief, worked under Gamier at 
the Opera, finds in the work of the son the same 
clear-cut method, knowledge, and weight of 
technical experience which characterised that of 
the father. 

The work, then, being so vouched, is of the first 
importance and interest to those concerned with 

* L'Art iV ArcliiU'cture et la Profession tV Arcliitecte. Par 
Albert Louvet, arcliitecte diplome par le Gouvernetaeut. 
Avec Preface de J. L. Pascal, Membie de I’Institut. 
‘2 vols. grand in-8o. Paris : Librairie de la Construction 
Moderne. 


the planning and advancement of our national 
education in the art of architecture ; here they 
will find set out for their information and for com- 
parison with our own methods and intention the 
actual working results of a century’s tradition in 
the systematic training of architect students. 
They will find too, perhaps to their surprise — for au 
entirely false view of French training obtains wdth 
us for the most part — a persistent emphasis laid 
upon the need for the development of the practical 
side of an architect’s education. What will 
certainly surprise the Enghsh reader is Pascal’s 
support of the author’s plea for sound, and even 
advanced, general culture before technical training 
begins, on the ground that our hasty Anglo-Saxon 
methods are threatening to supplant the tradi- 
tional education of the Latin race ! "As if,” says 
he, " the study of ancient languages were not the 
best of preparations, not only for the formation of 
judgment, taste, and intelhgence, but even for the 
acquirement of modern tongues. I have read,” 
he adds, with pleasure this simply stated defence 
of methods wliich have received the sanction of 
centuries.” 

The same disquiet is shown by M. Louvet liim- 
self in his Introduction, He points out that during 
the last fifty years or less the exercise of the pro- 
fession has been greatly changed. By reason of 
the incessant discoveries of science and their appli- 
cation to building, and of constantly increasing 
competition, the practice of our art has become 
more difficult and the acquirements necessary for an 
architect increase day by day ; our studies become 
more comphcated — if not more thorough — and the 
number of young men entering the profession grows 
alarmingly. He instances the fact that whereas 
thirty years ago some sixty to eighty candidates 
presented themselves for each entrance examination 
of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, and moderate 
efficiency ensured success, there are now some five 
hundred candidates : admission has consequently 
become far more difficult and uncertain. The 
qualifications proper for an architect having thus 
extended, the author insists upon the necessity for 
a thoroughly well-trained intellect which will give 

4 u 
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him a broad general outlook, prevent him from 
attaching undue importance to petty professional 
details, and enable him to judge largely, seize facts 
quickly and well, and be tolerant and eclectic 
while defining clearly his own artistic convictions. 
The point is a very important one, which may be 
recommended to the consideration of our own 
Board of Architectural Education in view of the 
present inadequate Prehminary Examination 
of RT.B.A. students. 

The work of M. Lou vet, which has been received 
with enthusiastic approval by his brethren in 
France, is divided into two sections : the first 
dealing with the Formation, and the second with 
the Practice, of an Architect. The first volume 
opens with a study of what an architect of the 
present day should be and what he should know ; 
followed by a consideration of how (1) the tech- 
nical knowledge, and (2) the artistic qualities 
necessary to the formation of an architect may be 
acquired and developed. The next two chapters 
are concerned with the Ecole Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts and the organisation of architectural teaching 
in France, with certain constructive criticisms 
thereon ; followed by an account of the higher 
training in theory and design, the Grand-Prix de 
Rome, medals, travelling scholarships, and other 
rewards of a successful student’s career. A 
chapter on the training of architects other than 
that of the h]cole Nationale des Beaux-Arts brings 
the section to a close. This short chapter of eight 
pages, in a volume of 267 pages, gives some 
indication by its relative length of the overwhelm- 
ing comparative importance of the National 
Academic School, to which all the principal schools 
of art throughout the country are affiliated ; their 
students following the same course as at the Paris 
centre and the designs they produce being all sent 
to Paris, to be judged at the same time and bv the 
same examinei's as those of the students of the 
National School. A still more convincing proof 
of the predominance of the Kcole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts is the fact that although every French- 
man under thirty years of age is free to compete 
for the Giand-Prix de Rome, with its coiisecjuent 
honour and assured livelihood for the winner, no 
student outside the Ecole has ever succeeded in 
taking it, or even in gaining admission to the final 
competition. Almost alone of eminent French 
architects, Ed. de Perthes, the author of the church 
of Sainte Anne cFAuray and the Hotel de Viile 
of Paris, in collaboration with Ballu, did not owe 
his training to the Ecole Nationale. His case is 


still quoted as showing what may be done by 
extraordinary gifts, combined with tremendous 
energy and unremitting work 1 

Shall we ever have such a school ? The Royal 
Academy makes no sign, and can claim no such 
exclusive concentration of high talent in its 
teachers and students as is required to place a 
great central school high above all rival institu- 
tions. The advance of outside schools is, in fact, 
sapping the position the Academy once held, and 
it may one day find itself outclassed by the grow- 
ing activity of University and State-aided enter- 
prises. The Royal College of Art, under some 
keen-sighted and energetic Alinister of Education, 
may perhaps turn from the propagation of "" art 
masters ” to the training of artists, and develop 
into the great National School with the State at its 
back ; but the " atelier ” system, which is the 
foundation of the French organisation, seems 
hardly appropriate to the independent and critical 
temperament of the British student. That young 
gentleman, though not wanting in energy, is not 
very prone to the hero-worship necessary to en- 
thusiastic belief in his master and comrades ; and 
without it the es-prit de corps, which excites and 
sustains desperate rivalrv between different 
studios, is lacking. 

The question, too, of the singular facilities for 
obtaining commissions for important work, which 
are ofieied by the numerous open competitions in 
this country to anyone capable of designing it, 
has to be considered. It is quite doubtful whether 
students who have to earn their living by their 
profession will ever give the time necessary for 
scholarly accomplishment while they are tempted 
by such opportunities of obtaining immediate and 
comparatively lucrative employment on actual 
building. 

The reading of M. Louvet’s book suggests many 
similar reflections on the difference, not only of 
the methods of education in his cormtry and our 
own, but of the conditions of actual Life which 
influence it. 

In defining the gifts and attainments required of 
an architect nowadays, the author emphasises the 
need for those administrative qualities which, as he 
rightly says, have been often held in too little 
esteem by architects themselves. The pre- 
tentious assertion ' I am an artist,’ often made by 
those with little claim to the title, has been deemed 
a sufficient reply to critics ; a fallacious position, 
which has done us much harm, since to be an 
artist is but part of being an architect.” He adds, 
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caustically, that the idea belongs to a period when 
the artist (often very incompetent !) despised 
almost all his fellow-citizens, especially shop- 
keepers, contractors and the like, as “ bourgeois ; 
professors and magistrates having also their 
exclusive castes, while all were themselves objects 
of the contemptuous disdain of the military 
class. 

Having described the qualities which go to the 
making of a competent architect, and the means 
of forming him as regards both design and techni- 
cal knowledge, M. Louvet proceeds to the second 
portion of his subject, wRich treats of the actual 
practice of the profession. This fills a volume 
nearly twice (pp. 468) the size of the first, and is 
divided into two Books, each of eight chapters ; 
the first Book dealing with private practice gene- 
rally, the second with the various public and 
official services in which so many French architects 
are engaged, and with public competition. 

The author covers the whole field of architec- 
tural practice, and it is delightful to observe how 
the logically constructive mind of an architect has 
dealt with the mass of material before him. The 
book is as orderly as a specification, while its 
literary quality informs the most technical detail 
with interest. 

In so rich an orchard it is difficult to select fruit 
without feeling that better might be offered for 
the readeris tasting. Is he of a practical turn of 
mind ? He will ^d herein recited all the mys- 
teries of the “ series-de-prix,” rabais,’^ “ prix- 
en-demande/’ “ memoires/' and all the other 
elaborate facts and fictions by means whereof 
builders^ estimates and accounts are made up in 
France. Is he more interested in drawings than 
in quantities ? Here are set out all the French 
methods, scales, and studies usual both for design 
and execution. The admirable “ Code of an 
architect's obligations as regards himself, his 
brethren, his chents and his contractors, which was 
drawn up by Guadet, is given in full. This Code 
must be subscribed by ail postulants for admission 
to the two leading Societies of architects, and full 
information as to these and the other French 
associations is also given. The constitution and 
conduct of an architect's office, his remuneration, 
the preparation and administration of contracts of 
divers sorts for different buildings are described ; 
the services of architecture attached to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts ; the B ali- 
ments Civils," ** Palais Xationaux," and Monu- 
ments historiques," those of the City of Paris, the 


Department of the Seine, and the provincial ad- 
ministration — all and everything pertaining to the 
compleat architect " are told of in clear, un- 
affected, and readable narrative. 

The profession of architecture is, of course, 
entirely free in France, subject to taking out a 
Government hcence, which will probably be 
abohshed before long in favour of an income-tax. 
No diploma or reference of any kind is needed in 
order to practise. The question of compulsory 
qualification and registration has long been de- 
bated there, as in this country, and wdth as fittle 
result ; some architects defending the principle of 
absolute hberty, others holding that a diploma or 
certificate should be required of an architect as of a 
doctor or lawyer ; others, again, proposing systems 
which shall combine freedom in principle while 
distinguishing competent, or rather educated, 
architects from the ignorant and incapable. It 
may be of interest to British architects to give 
Monsieur Louvet's very fair and temperate sum- 
mary of the reasoning advanced in each case. 

It is," he says, “ rather difficult in the present 
day not to bow to the word ‘ liberty ' ; but to the 
doctrine that any man should be free to practise a 
profession unfettered save by his own responsi- 
bility, there is the obvious limitation that his 
hberty must not be exercised to the injury of 
others. The physician must give proofs of his 
studies and qualifications before he can practise, 
since the pubhc must be protected from the in- 
capable and unscrupulous. The advocate must 
fulfil certain conditions before he is admitted to the 
Bar, if only that the fitigant may be assured of the 
integrity and honour of the man to whom he 
entrusts his cause. Even with these precautions 
there are not a few indifferent doctors and dubious 
lawyers ; yet who would claim absolute freedom 
for everyone to practise these professions ? It 
would therefore seem, at first sight, reasonable to 
regulate and limit the architect's profession in the 
same way, so that the pubhc may be informed as 
to those whom they employ. Our functions are 
important from many points of view : the archi- 
tect is a constructor, and must look to the stability 
of buildings ; he is a trustee charged with the pecu- 
niary interest? of his chent ; his buildings by their 
external design affect the appearance of a town ; 
and in planning their interiors he performs in some 
sort a social duty. Good arrangement and plan- 
ning imply convenient and healthy buildings of all 
kinds, and the development of land without waste 
and without loss of fight and air. Why not, then, 
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close the profession to all but those who can show 
proofs of their studies and character ? 

He continues : " The supporters of freedom, on 
the other hand, maintain that all capacity should 
have the chance of asserting itself ; and that, so 
long as the architect is responsible for his work, 
the dangers of entire liberty are but small. 
Further, that building owners wdll prefer to employ 
architects with proper credentials, and the in- 
capable will be automatically eliminated ; and 
that even were the profession closed, its boundaries 
wnuld be so wide as to include the unworthy, who 
would be none the more competent for having 
official registration. Finally, that popular feehng 
being against restrictions, the present freedom of 
the profession accords with modem thought. As 
regards the instance of such privileged calhngs as 
those of the doctor and lawyer, these are but sur- 
\ivals of ancient federations which would in our 
days have been based upon entire freedom, responsi- 
bihty being sufficient to prevent its abuse. 

“ Others again suggest a compromise. The 
liberty of the profession is to remain un- 
trammelled, but the actual title of ‘ architect ' is 
not to be used except by those w^ho have passed 
certain examinations, or w^ho can oHer other proof 
of adequate study. Thus freedom will be assured, 
but the pubhc will be enhghtened ; and w^hile 
general admission will be wide, the higher qualifi- 
cations of diplomas and scholastic honours will 
still remain in another category. The three solu- 
tions suggested for this important question become 
of increasing importance in view of the ever-grow^- 
ing number of architects and the competition, 
especially in the provinces, of unquahfied persons. 
The true architects demand protection from in- 
truders wiio thrust themselves into their place by 
mere ehrontery, politico-social support, or other- 
wise.^' 

It all sounds very familiar j and it is interesting 
to find that M. Louvet pronounces strongly in 
favour of protection of the w^ord “architect.'’ 

Leave the profession open to all,” he savs, " but 
reserve the title of ^ architect ' to those who can 
show^ a reasonable degree of the necessary technical 
knowledge. This solution of the question does 
not create a monopoly, and it guards pubhc 
authorities and the pubhc generallv from mis- 


conception.” Moreover, in the author's opinion, 
it would not detract from the value of the diplomas 
and degrees already existing in France. These he 
proceeds to describe for the information of those 
W'ho may wish to know how the professional 
standing of an architect may be ascertained under 
existing conditions. 

lam greatly tempted to quote Monsieur Louvet 
on the subject of competitions, but must refer my 
readers to his book. I cannot forbear, however, 
to mention his entire disbelief in the possibiHty of 
efiective anonymity in competitions. This is, of 
course, as he admits, owing to the French system 
of appointing juries instead of a single assessor as 
in England ; and his views may be commended to 
the attention of those competitors who, impatient 
of awards which do not jump with their own con- 
victions, clamour for many assessors instead of one. 
Let them not suppose that, if the principle gains 
ground, such juries will be composed of architects 
alone, even were that an advantage over the 
present system. Here, as in France, laymen will 
find their way on to the jury, and that in increasing 
numbers until, as there, the architects are often in 
a hopeless minority and the jurv ” becomes to all 
effect and purpose our old friend the ” Building 
Committee ” of thirty years ago, from whose 
monstrous decisions w^e w^ere saved by insisting on 
a professional assessor. 

M. Louvet's book is indeed most valuable ; so 
patently valuable that one wonders w^hy no one 
has wuitten it, or its counterpart, long ago in every 
civilised country. For the chent, it is a manual 
of the Avhole procedure of building business ; for 
the architect, it forms a standard of practice ; 
for the Courts, it is a work of reference, showing 
exactly what architects of good standing accept as 
their duties, and how^ they go, or should go, about 
them. To those w^ho wish to enter the profession 
is displayed the w^hole system of the various studies 
and methods available and proper ; while to 
building owner and contractor alike are explained 
the other sides of their contract, their duties to 
one another, and the position of the architect w^ho 
administers the agreement they have entered 
into. 

An admirable book ! Where is the Louvet who 
will write the hke for England ? 
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EE views: 

THE XEW DELHI. 

East India {Delhi) : First Report of the Delhi Town 
Planning Committee on the Choice of a Site for the 
Xeu' Imperial Capital, With Two Maps. Price Is. 2a. 
Ditto: Second Report regarding the Xorth Site, with 
Medical Report and Two Maps. Price Is. 3d. 

Ditto: Final Report regarding the Selected Site. With 
Plan and Tivo Maps. Price Is. Sd. 

Published by H.M. Stationery Office. 

Since the conquest of Sicily in the twelfth 
century and the estabhshment of a great and 
durable Southern empire by our Xorman ancestors, 
and the building of Palermo as its capital, no such 
opportmity as the creation of Xew Delhi has 
occurred in which to give Hthic expression to the 
principles on which both our Indian Empire and 
its Norman prototype were built up. The fact 
that we have so far successfully solved the difficult 
problems of dominion over varied races, with their 
diverse rehgious and social customs, makes it 
hopeful that in spite of past mistakes we are about 
to show India in the erection of its new capital 
that we appreciate the beauty of its indigenous 
arts, and will give full opportunity for their 
exercise consistently with the claims of science in 
the interest of health, and of economical organisa- 
tion in the planning of governmental buildings. 
The result of this policy as pursued by the Normans 
in Sicily by the employment of Saracenic build- 
ing construction and Greek decoration was the 
creation of a new, beautiful, and interesting 
architectural style. 

While continental countries have been at work 
for nearly half a century, in Great Britain the 
science of town planning is barely ten years old ; 
but although it has already produced a voluminous 
bibliograph\q we can recall nothing, as regards the 
preliminaries and general lay-out of a town, to 
compare in value (for the student) with the three 
Reports presented to the Indian Government by 
the Delhi Town Planning Committee, dated re- 
spectively 13th June 1912, Ilth March 1913, and 
20th March 1913, and issued as Parliamentary 
Blue Books. These reports are models of what is 
needed in all such cases — a veritable gold mine for 
the professional town planner. Here will be found 
embodied all the “ Suggestions to Promoters of 
Town-Planning Schemes” printed in the Journal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Third 
Series, Yol. XVIII., No. 18, and published by the 
Institute as a separate Paper in 1911. 

We might paraphrase the saying of Sir Wilham 
Flower (the curator of the British Natural History 
Museum), that a museum was a system of well- 
written labels illustrated by natural specimens,” 
and describe these reports as six first-class maps, 
illustrated by a few pregnant paragraphs. 

The First Report deals with the considerations 
governing the choice of a site ; gives a general 


description of Delhi and its neighbourhood ; 
states that the flow of the Jumna River is from 
100 cubic feet per second in the cold season to 
75,000 cubic feet in ordinary flood- time, the hood 
causing all the land in the Delhi area below the 
contour line of 680 feet to be unsuitable for per- 
manent occupation; that the estimated area of land 
required for the new city is ten square miles for 
the civil and 15 square miles^ for the military, in 
addition to the area for expansion ; discusses the 
alternative sites available, the importance of land 
acquisition or control over existing property 
within the area, and concludes with a strong 
recommendation in favour of the southern site. 

The Second Report is devoted to a reconsidera- 
tion of the North or Durbar site, advocated by 
Sir Bradford Leslie in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Arts in London, challenging the 
Committee’s recommendation. The choice of 
tliis view was supported more or less by the 
Enghsh Press, but the Committee have had no 
difficulty (barring great waste of time and expense) 
in demohshing every argument advanced in 
favour of this northern site when compared with 
the advantages of the southern. Its maximum 
building area is about five square miles, without 
any provision for extension, and its adoption 
would involve nearly a million pounds sterling in 
excess of the southern site. 

The Final Report deals with the town-planning 
of the selected or southern site itself. It refers 
first of all to the regrettable necessity of lea^dng 
the poor suburb of Paharganj, with its 15,0CK) 
souls, intervening between the old and new cities, 
and recommends the Government “to obtain such 
control over it that no detrimental private interests 
can be created.” 

The general principles to be observed are set 
forth as follows : — Foresight in providing for every 
requirement of the future ; health, ample air 
spaces, and room for expansion. Beauty com- 
bined with comfort. Convenience of arrangement 
as well as communication ; main traffic routes 
must be parkways capable of extension in width 
and length. Preservation of natural beauties — 
hill, wood, and water — and of monuments of 
antiquity or fine modern architecture. Space 
for recreation. Due regard to economv. 

The special principles governing Delhi are the 
realisation of the dominant idea of a new Imperial 
capital, absorbing the traditions of all the ancient 
capitals, and destined to be the seat of a Govern- 
ment exercising peaceful domination and dignified 
rule over the traditions and life of India. The 
adaptation of the scheme to physical conditions 
chiefly centres on making the city suitable for a 
seven months’ residence in a cHmate which varies 
during that period from a maximum shade tempera- 
ture of 105° F. to a minimum winter temperature 
approaching freezing-point. Add to this a bad 
malarial record and violent variations in climate. 
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rainfall, and river flood, and the importance of safe- 
guarding health is obvious. In describing the 
selected or south site the Committee observ'^es 
that the panorama of the present city, the new 
city, and the monuments and cities of the past, 
stretching below to the river as seen from the 
ridge drives, should be one difficult to match for 
charm. This site is excellent, moreover, from the 
point of view of health. The Cantonment area 
will be to the south-west side of the ridge. There 
is scope for the fullest communication every way. 

Desckiptiox of the Lay-out. 

The Government House, the Council Chamber, 
and blocks of Secretariats are the centre and 
motif of the whole lay-out, and are so placed on 
Kaisina Hill as to command views of the new city 
on every side and to be viewed by all the inhabi- 
tants thereof. This Government site appears as 
a spur of the ridge itself. Behind the hill a raised 
forum would be built, flanked by the Secretariat 
buildings and terminated at its western end by 
the mass of Government House and Council 
Chamber, with its wide flight of steps, portico and 
dome, leading the imagination from the machinery 
of government to the moving power itself. The 
forum will be approached by inclined ways on its 
north and south sides. The axis of the main 
avenue centres (eastward) on the Gate of Indrapat, 
the site of the oldest of all the oldDelhis. “ Eight 
and left the roadways go and weld into one the 
Empire of to-day with the Empires of the past, 
and unite government with the business and lives 
of its people."" 

Behmd Government House to the west come 
its gardens and parks, flanked by the general 
buildings of the Viceregal estate. Beyond these 
again, on the ridge itself, is a spacious amphi- 
theatre, to be made out of the quarry from 
which much of the stone for roads and buildings 
may be cut. Above this comes the reservoir 
and its tower. Across the main axis will run 
the processional avenue, terminating to the north 
m the new station, and to the south in the 
Cathedral. At the intersection of this avenue 
with the main axis a flace will be formed, around 
which will be gathered the buildings of the Oriental 
Institute, the Museum, the Library, and the 
Imperial Record Office. To the south-east will 
be the park area, in which stand the ancient monu- 
ments of^ Safdar Jang’s Makhbara and the Lodi 
tombs. This area can be developed gradually as 
the city expands and has need of public institu- 
tions of various kinds. 

The axis rimning north-east from the Secre 
tariat buildings to the station and towards the 
Jama Musjid will form the principal business 
approach to the present city. At the railwav 
station another place will be laid out, around 
which will be grouped the banks, shops, and 
hotels, with the post-office in symmetrical relation 


to the station. To the south-west of the 
station wtII lie the houses of the local administra- 
tion and the residences of the European clerks. 
Between Talkatora Garden and Paharganj will be 
the area for Indian clerks, the Press, and other 
Government establishments. Due south of the 
forum is placed the residence of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Round the Viceregal estate and the forum the 
residences of the Members of Council, the Secre- 
taries, and other officials of the Government of 
India are to be grouped. 

To the south-west of Government House the 
club will be situated. To the south of the club a 
low ridge divides the tract into two portions. That 
to the west is well adapted for a golf course, while 
the eastern side is designed for a racecourse, the 
ridge itself oflering unusual facilities for locating 
stands and seeing the races. 

The fire station, with its tower, wdll be built to 
balance the lofty observatory buildings of the 
Jantar Mantar in the position shown on the plan. 

The avenues range from 300 feet to 60 feet, 
with the exception of the main avenue east of the 
Secretariat buildings, where a parkway width of 
440 feet has been allowed. The widths of the 
avenues depend on the varieties of trees selected. 
In all main avenues it is proposed to arrange for 
running water with fountains at intervals as 
features. The principal avenues, in addition to 
the main avenues, enclose the Imperial centre 
and are the outer main sinews of the frame. The 
commemorative column, lying on the axis, is the 
focal point of the roads and avenues on the park- 
way. A ridge-drive, as shown on the Committee’s 
plan, will be laid out. 

Communication with the present city and civil 
lines will be by way of the avenue towards the 
Jama Musjid. Inside the city this bifurcates, 
one branch leading towards the King Edward 
Memorial, while the other goes north towards 
St.- James" Church and the Kashmere Gate. The 
present civil station and the new city will also be 
connected by broad roads running through the 
Sadr Bazar. 

Provision has been made for parks in the 
following places : — 

The Viceregal estate. 

The parkway from Indrapat to the Secretariats. 

The park round the Lodi tombs and Safdar 
Jang"s Mausoleum. 

The park area to the south of the club, contain- 
ing the golf links and racecourse. 

The park between the new and the present city, 
roughly 1,000 yards in width. 

The aflorested ridge. , 

Tlie lay-out has been designed within lines of 
deviation so as to give the greatest possible 
freedom, and provides for a city on a tea-square- 
mile basis ; but the alignment of avenues and 
roads is equally suited to a restricted lay-out 
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of the nature that was considered for the north to water supply and irrigation, storm, and 
site, namely, an area of about five square miles, sewage drainage, railways, road construction, 

The lay-out has been made independent of the tramways, through traffic routes, parks and open 

lake effect. spaces, arboriculture, riyer treatment and water 

The Report contains recommendations as effects, and future development, as the outcome 
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of the information given in the two previous 
Eeports and supplied by the Government staff of 
experts, civil and inihtarv engineers and surveyors, 
medical officers of health, statisticians, kc. 

Ill the future health statistics of a city designed 
in this manner India will possess a practical 
demonstration of the value of scientific sanitation 
which sltould go far to remove the present inertia 
existing among the uneducated natives. 

Space does not permit of our quoting as largely 
as we could wish from this part of the Report. It 
is all of great interest and necessary to a grasp of 
the scheme in its entirety. The following par- 
ticulars may be noted as of special interest. 

Water Supph /, — The drinking-water supply 
will be from the Jumna River, just above Delhi. 

Disposal of the scwacje is to be by means of an 
irrigation farm area on the Bela, south of Indrapat, 
and the ventilation of the sewers by surface gratings 
in manhole covers where roads are wide and areas 
not closely built upon. The Committee advise 
that all drains and sewers, without exception, 
should be maintained at public expense, that the 
whole of the sewage should Vje water-borne, and 
that the roof-water be taken into the house drains 
to assist in flushing the sewers. Also that the 
Liverpool system of hushing all the house drains 
four times a year be adopted, and that by payment 
of a small fee any householder may have his house 
drains flushed at any time. 

Eaihea/ja. —In addition to the present five 
stations a new terminal station is to be provided 
cent rail V between the old and new cities and the 
Cantonment, and into which every passenger 
train arriving at Delhi will run, whether on the 
broad or metre gauge. The traffic to and from 
the new city and the Cantonment will, it is esti- 
mated, justify the necessary expenditure by the 
various companies, and the lines are to be kept 
low enough to prevent the need of bridges, wliich, 
with tluhr slopirm approaches, so often destroy 
tlie road vistas and are ugly in themselves. 

Hoads . — The reasons for the divergence of exist- 
ing traffic roads through the main areas are given, 
and the great importance of limiting the width of 
the wearing surfaces of new streets to a minimum 
is emphasised. It is advised that in every case 
the roads in the new city should be finished in 
impcrviou.s material of a bituminous character, on 
account of the frequent repairs and cost of water- 
ing involved for water- hound macadam, where 
dust is so prevalent and so prejudicial. An effort 
will be made to trap and retain dust, possibly by 
lowering the grass- margins adjoining the road- 
ways : and it is further suggested that these grass- 
margins might be so arranged as to be occasionally 
covered by irrigation water, permanently entrap- 
ping the dust and adding it to the soil In the 
interests of appearance the main avenues are to be 
graded in disregard of the smaller irregularities 
of the existing ground, avoiding as far as possible 


convex surfaces in longitudinal section, and the 
cross-fall in asphaltic macadam roads is not to 
exceed one in forty-eight. The method of fighting 
will be by lamps suspended acro'ss the roadways 
between columns concealed as far as may be 
among the trees. 

Xo tramway routes are suggested for the new 
city, the Committee evidently sharing in the 
anticipation of motor-onmibus service.s super- 
seding trams. Ample width of main roads is, 
however, being provided should this forecast not 
be verified, and though not made too wide at 
first, no traffic possible in the future can congest 
them. If the frontage hues and all permanent 
structures are kept well back, roadways can 
cheaply be %\ddened whenever recjuired. Where 
crowded roads intersect ample space will be 
allowed. 

ParJiS and Open Spaces . — There is plenty of 
space for parks and smaller recreation grounds, 
and, if planted as early as possible, may for many 
years be left in a wild state, dustless and pleasant 
to the eye. It is pointed out that before the 
avenues are planted it is essential to determine the 
design of the buildings, as buildings and trees are 
dependent on one another for effect. Both the 
size and shape of the trees in avenues are important, 
and the Committee have selected thirteen kinds 
out of a large number available, and these are 
to be grown in readiness A deviation from the 
kind of tree selected to suit each avenue means a 
loss of a large general effect, which in New Delhi 
ought to be very fine. 

River and Water Effect . — The plan shows pro- 
vision for an improved and healthier river frontage 
from AVazirabad on the north to below Indrapat 
(a distance of between seven and eight miles) by 
raising the level of the Bela above the permanent 
lake level at Indrapat. To provide material for 
this and levelling- up areas within the city an 
ornamented bay or lake would be formed at the 
river or east end of the main avenue. The 
cost of this river-training and pool formation is 
estimated at £250,000. 

The Report closes with the expression of the 
Committee's satisfaction that they have been in 
personal touch with most of the members of the 
new Committee appointed to carry out the actual 
task of constructing New Delhi. They can, 
therefore, count on continuity. 

This information is largely embodied in the 
plans, which include : — 

First Report. — 1. Inch scale of present Delhi 
and its neighbourhood, coloured to show the 
physical features ; 2. Ditto, coloured to show land 
acquisition proposals. 

Second Report. — 1. Two-inch scale of present 
Delhi and its vicinity, coloured to show the areas 
subjected to flood, &c. &c. ; 2, Ditto, showing 
diagrammatically the depth of subsoil water, the 
comparative prevalence of the various species of 
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mosquitoes, and the percentage of enlarged spleen 
in children in the various areas. 

Final Report. — 1. Four-inch map (1912) showing 
the lay-out of avenues and roads ; 2. Ditto, ditto, 
showing the alignment of main sewers, rising 
mains for drinking and irrigation water. 

Contour lines at every five feet are clearly 
figured on the four-inch scale maps attached to the 
Final Keport. 

There are also plates of cross-sections of the 
proposed main axis or parkway, 440 feet wide, 
of typical avenues 300 feet and 150 feet wide 
respectively, and of a 60-foot road. The Final 
Report gives no calculation as to cost, but it is to 
be hoped that no considerations of outlay wfill be 
permitted to interfere with an adequate realisa- 
tion of the scheme. 

We should have welcomed photographic views 
oC ancient Delhi and its principal monuments, 
many of which form the terminal features of the 
principal new avenues, but these can probably 
be seen among the productions of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

AV. H. Seth-Smith [F.]. 
FIRE PROTECTION. 

Fire Protection in Buildings. A Practical Treatise for 

Engineers^ Architects^ Suf veyors, and Property Owners. 

By Harold G. llolt [^.J 8o. Lond. 1913. 8^. Qd. 

net. [Crosby Lockwood and Son^ 7 Stationers' Hall 

Court j £.C.] 

Mr. Holt has prepared an interesting book. He 
frankly confesses, however, that it is the outcome 
of various magazine articles and is avowedly a 
compilation of facts. He has ranged over a wide 
area. There is an introductory chapter on the 
work of the British Fire Prevention Committee. 
Subsequent chapters are devoted to Fire Extinc- 
tion, Fire-resisting Construction, and Public and 
other Regulations on fire matters. There are also 
various illustrations of modern methods of fire- 
resisting construction to be seen in the case of 
Selfridge’s in Oxford Street, AVhiteley’s in A\ est- 
bourne Grove, the Wool worth Building in New 
York, &c. 

A reprint of magazine articles usually results in 
no very exhaustive treatment of any subject. Mr. 
Holt exhibits this fact in bis work. He only 
touches upon a few of the salient points of his 
subject, and it is apparent that he has not had 
facihties for checking and correcting some of the 
statements he makes. It would be invidious to 
comment too closely upon these points, as he has 
done a great service in calling attention, perhaps 
quite unintentionally, to the serious disadvantages 
under which the architect as well as the property 
owner suffers in the matter of fire protection. 

The architect may desire to safeguard his build- 
ings from fire, and may desire to use the best ma- 
terials and to build in the best possible manner. 
The owner may also desire to preserve his property 


and usually to spend his money \risely. They will 
both have Uttle difficulty in setthng the best plan, 
and possibly the best design and decoration, but 
when they arrive at the question of the effect of the 
adoption of any particular kind of construction, the 
position of the building under consideration, or the 
use when erected, upon the fire risk as measured by 
the fire premium, they have httle or no guidance. 
Mr. Holt plainly emphasises this point when he 
states that certain rebates are allowed by the Fire 
Offices for various specified forms of construction, 
but this is confidential information onlv for the 
Fire Offices. 

Those who have to deal with the property to be 
found in crowded districts, know too well the diffi- 
culty in deahng with building schemes in the 
absence of any approximate information of the 
burden of fire premium. 

It is to be regretted that the Fire Offices of this 
country do not frankly take their best customers 
into their confidence, as do the offices in America. 
The Universal Mercantile Schedule issued by the 
American Offices gives in the closest possible 
detail exact particulars of the fire value of every 
kind of construction. Where dangerous elements 
occur it is shown how the risk may be brought 
down to a normal figure. At the present 
time, when efforts are being made to devise 
economical rural dwellings and school buildings, it 
would be no doubt a valuable factor in considering 
the possibilities of certain materials if such a 
schedule were available in this country. Its 
absence prevents the proper use of new methods 
and the development of new ideas, as those most 
likely to be interested are not prepared to embark 
on novelties vitbout some definite return. 

Mr, Holt also indicates the unfortunate conflict 
of opinion between local authorities and insurance 
experts on such questions as the construction and 
arrangement of doors provided to protect openings 
in party walls. For instance, it is not certain that 
anything beyond iron doors may be used in London 
as a compliance with the Building Acts. Anything 
else must form the subject of special and particular 
enquiry by the London County Council. This 
obtains, although there have been in use for years 
several types of doors which have been scheduled 
by the practical experience of the Fire Offices as 
equivalents for the same purposes as those covered 
by the Building Acts. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee are 
doing a useful work in testing various materials, 
but a far more useful and practical work could be 
done if there could be some direct association be- 
tween such a body, the large local authorities, and 
the chief Insurance Offices. 

If Mr. Holt should issue a second edition of his 
book, he will no doubt wish to make several 
amendments and corrections. The schedule of 
fire-resisting materials in the Appendix IL is out of 
date, as it was repealed eight years ago. The 
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Statement at tlie bottom of page 58, that the Fac- 
tory and Workshop Act, 1901, and London Build- 
ing Acts Amendment Act, 1905, provide regulations 
for the plan and construction of staircases of 
various types, needs modification, as neither of 
these Acts pro\ide such regulations. A\Tiat Mr. 
Holt has e\idently had before him has been the 
list of suggestions issued by the London County 
Council for means of escape. The Appendix XI Y. 
might Tvell be omitted, as anyone capable of mak- 
ing use of the book would not be likely to need an 
explanation of such elementary terms as ” Deflec- 
tion, “ ’* Flange,** " Gutter,^* Riser, '' Sash,’’ &c. 

Chas. a. Daubxey [A.]. 

LIVERPOOL STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. 

The Live) pool Aiehitectural Sketch Look: henuj the 
Aimual of the School of Aichitectnre of the Cniversity 
of lAveipooI. Edited by C. H. Ileilly, 4o. Loud. 
l‘J13. Architcctiual Review A Ccuton House, A^est- 
niinsUo'k 

The Liverpool Sketch Book is an exhibition in 
miniature, and takes the place, as Professor Reilly 
.suggests in his happily worded Introduction, of an 
annual show of students’ drawings for those who 
cannot get up to Liverpool. The Book is divided 
into two parts, measured drawings of such work as 
8t. George’s Hall, L’Ecole de Medecine, Manchester 
Old Town Hall, the Propyloea at Munich (*' even 
the youngest architect,” says Prof. Reilly, may 
profit by the work of the masters ”), and, secondly, 
original designs, of which about half are solutions of 
subjects set for the Institute Final Testimonies of 
Study. Almost all the work shows the delicacy and 
lepose we liave learnt to expect from Liverpool. 
Particularly pleasing are Mr. Sykes’ War Memo- 
rial, Mr. Dod’s AVall Monument, Mr. Prestwick’s 
Ball Room, and Mr. M eekes’ Screen Colonnade. 
And there ^rre s<^ane sheets of composition of full- 
size details which the School has the art of making 
peculiaily attractive. One criticism that suggests 
itself is that elevation is thought more of than plan. 
Next year it would be interesting to see one large 
planning scheme worked out. 

W. G. Newtox [A.]. 


Books Received. 

Tiip Theoy’ and Design of Structures : a Text-book for th 
"•e of ‘ iiinonts, Duuiglitsmen, and Engineer^ engaged ii 
Con.ttucti.mal Work. Bv Ewart S. Andre«^s, B,Sc Tlur< 
Edition So Loud, ima IB. net. Chapman A Hui: 
Ltd , 11 Henrietta Stieet, W.C." ' 

Furtlier Pioblem-, ni the Theory’ and Hesian of Structures 
an AdTanc;ed Text-book for the Use of Student^. Draughts 
men. ami Enjjmeeis engaged in Constructional Work. B 
Ewart &. Audrey, B.Sc. So. Lond. 11)13. 7s. 6rh ne1 
' Cluqnnan A Hall 

' on the Supervisio 

,.{ BuihUng Oper.U.ons^ By Goorse Metson. ihent.at 
I. I B. A Author of “The Builder’- Bovemau” an 
yua.Uiy- ^u.Je^.ng.■' Bond. 19l:t. X'ro-bv Loci 

wood A ^on, I Stationers’ Hall Court, E “ 

Homeland Handhooks -Bath Abbey: Itb H, store and Arch 
teeture. By Edwm Mor. ombe Hick, Licentiate R.I.B.J 
8o LoiuL l.lld. 2s net ^Homeland Association, Ltd 
Chandos Chambers, lo Bedford Street, Strand.' 
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OHROXICLE. 

Main Roads in Greater London. 

As a result of the recent deputation from the 
Institute to the Prime Minister [see Journal, 
26th July, p. 61:1] Mr. John Burns, at the request 
of Mr. Asquith, has consented to preside at a 
Conference of local authorities and others in- 
terested in the improvement of arterial road 
communication in Greater London. Mr. Burns 
proposes that the Conference should take place 
in the autumn, but the precise date has not 
yet been fixed. All the local authorities of the 
Greater London area have been invited to send 
representatives to express their views in regard 
to the matter or any particular aspect of it. 

The Admiralty Arch Approach. 

Since the pubHcation of the last number of the 
Journal the long- pending question of the Mall to 
Charing Cross improvement in relation to the 
Admiralty Arch has been settled, the London 
County Council having agreed to a recommenda- 
tion of its Improvement Committee that the 
approach to the Arch should be of a minimum 
width of 90 feet, and that the architectural treat- 
ment of the buildings at the entrance should be 
worthy of the position. It will be remembered 
that a conference of representatives of H.M. Office 
of Works, the London County Council, and the 
Westminster City Council was arranged to in- 
augurate a joint scheme for the improvement, the 
President of the Royal Institute representing the 
Office of Works with Lord Plymouth and Mr. 
Lionel Earle. The Improvements Committee in 
their Report mention that various proposals for 
the completion of the improvement were prepared 
and considered by the Joint Committee, who state 
that in their deliberations they have been greatly 
assisted by the experience and advice of Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, one of the 
members of the Joint Committee.” The scheme 
involves (I) the acquisition of the site of No. 56 
Charing Cross and parts of No. 55 Charing Cross, 
and No. 17 Spring Gardens (Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company) ; (2) the acquisi- 
tion of No. 57 Charing Cross and No. 15 Spring 
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Gardens (Phrenix Insurance Company) ; (3) the 
acquisition of Xos. 58 and 59 Charing Cross (Messrs. 
Anderson's premises) and the premises in the rear 
(Xos. 11 and 13 Spring C4ardens). Parliamentary 
authority will have to be obtained for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of such interests (if any) as 
cannot be acquired by agreement. The cost of the 
scheme is estimated at £115,000. and the Govern- 
ment. the C'ounty Council, and the AVest minster 
City Council will each contribute a third. The 
Improvements Committee expressed their full 
agreement vith the Joint Committee as to the 
merits of the scheme suggested, which will, they 
consider, provide a dignified approach to the 
Admiralty Arch and at the same time secure for 
the adjoining buildings architectural treatment 
worthy of the exceptional position which they 
occupy. 

Designs of New Government Buildings. 

On the Public Buildings Expenses Bill coming 
up for consideration on report in the House of 
Commons recently, Mr. Bennett- Goldney moved 
an amendment in favour of throwing open to pubHc 
competition the designs for the proposed new 
buildings that are not completions to existing 
blocks and leaving the choice of the selected 
designs to the First Commissioner, with the assist- 
ance of a body of persons equally competent to 
adjudicate upon architectural questions of the 
kind, the architectural stafi in the Office of AA^orks 
being permitted to compete. He said it was pro- 
posed to spend £145,000 of pubHc money upon 
public buildings, but no vestige of any design 
had been presented either to the House or to the 
Department which was responsible for the spending 
of the money. The time had come when they 
ought to insist upon the designs of great public 
buildings being thrown open to competition. He 
believed if the First Commissioner of AA orks would 
only combine with tlie Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Roval Academy he would 
easily be able to bring together a body of men 
to adjudicate fairly and squarely between the 
different designs. 

Mr. AVedgwood Benn said the proposed buildings 
were not very big or expensive, and although it 
was the practice of the Office of AA^orks to throw 
open to competition large and important buildings, 
they also retained a stall of architects for the pur- 
pose of designing and carrying out smaller build- 
ings of this kind. 

The amendment was rejected by 254 votes to 90. 

Mr. Bennett-Goldney on a subsequent occasion 
asked Mr. Wedgwood Benn if he would ascertain 
how many public buildings costing more than 
£15,000 had been designed by the permanent staff 
of the Office of A\"orks since 1906, including only 
such buildings as had been built, were under con- 
struction, or had been sanctioned by the Govern- 


ment to be constructed, and if he would give a 
list of these buildings. 

Mr. AVedgwood Benn said he would send the 
honourable member a list of fifty- three buildings. 
In further reply he stated that the total number 
of architects of all grades on the establishment of 
the Office of AVorks was sixty-one. Of these three 
were Fellows, twenty-four Associates, and four 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The three Fellows attained their rank in 
1891, 1906, and 1912 respectively. 

St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith. 

The Secretary of the London Society writes : — 
“ It is with the greatest satisfaction that the 
London Society learns that the Hammersmith 
Borough Council have at length decided to agree 
to the acquisition of St. Peter's Square. On behalf 
of the Society, I should like to thank all those 
members of the Press who in answer to our urgent 
appeal gave the matter such widespread and con- 
stant pubheity. There is no doubt that but for 
their action the Square would have been entirely 
blotted out, and the result is a clear proof of the 
power of collective action which the London 
Society persistently advocates." 

Ancient Monuments Preservation. 

On the third reading in the House of Lords of the 
Ancient Monuments Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Bill, the following was adopted as the 
definition in Clause 22 : — 

“ The expression ‘ ancient monument ’ includes anj^ 
monument specified in the Schedule to the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Act, 1S82, and any other monuments or 
things whicn in the opinion of the Commissioners of Works 
are of a like character, and any monument the preserva- 
tion of which is a matter of public interest by reason of 
the historic, architectural, traditional, artistic, or archaeo- 
logical interest attaching thereto, or any part thereof or 
any remains thereof, and the site of any such monument or 
of any remains thereof ; and any part of the adjoining land 
which may be required for the purpose of fencing, covering 
in, or otherwise preserving the monument from injurv, 
and also incliide.s the means of access thereto.” 

The Bill passed the Commons without anv 
amendment of importance and has received the 
Royal Assent. The provisions of the measure 
have already been drawn attention to in these 
pages by Air. AV. J. Davies [A.] — see Journal 
10th May and 14th June. The Act marks a great 
advance on any previous legislation on the subject 
in this country. For the first time means are pro- 
vided of arresting the threatened destruction or 
removal of an ‘‘ ancient monument " vitliin the 
purview of the Act. There will be no reason in the 
future why such a building as Tattershall Castle, 
for instance, should be despoiled if the First Com- 
missioner of AVorks, with whom rests the power of 
putting the law in motion, acts with energy and 
promptitude. A simple order of the Commis- 
sioner's will make any injury of such a place an 
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oHence ; time will then be given for deliberation on 
the future of the building, and its fate will in the 
last resort be determined by Parhament. 

Preservation of Ancient Churches : A Committee 
on Protection. 

In view of the recent discussion in the House of 
Lords upon the Bill for the Protection of Ancient 
3Ionuznents, and of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the same subject issued a few months 
ago, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York are 
desirous to ascertain what steps are taken, on the 
issue of faculties in the difierent dioceses, to secure 
due protection, on both archaeological and artistic 
grounds, for church fabrics which have to undergo 
repair or in wliich changes are being made. A 
committee has therefore been formed to undertake 
this inquiry and to report to the Archbishops the 
information acquired, together with any recom- 
mendations wdiich the facts collected may suggest 
to the Committee. It consists of Sir Lewis Dibdin, 
D.C.L., Dean of the Arches ; Sir Alfred Kempe, 
D.C.L.; F.R.S., Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, and of the Dioceses of St. Albans, South- 
Avell, Peterborough, and Chichester ; and Sir 
Charles E. H. Cfiadwyck- Healey, K.C.B., K.C., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter and formerlv 
also Chancellor of the Dioceses of Sahsbury and 
Bath and Wells : with Mr. E. V. Oliver, Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, Millbank, Westminster, as 
Secretary. 

Christchurch Priory : The Fallacies of Restoration. 

Thr Tiwes of the 26th iiist. piibhshed a letter 
from Lord Ferrers, Hon. Secretary of the Societv 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, calling 
attention to the danger wiiich threatens the beauti- 
ful Lady Chapel of the Priory Church at Christ- 
church. 

Not the least beautiful part of the church (writer 
Lord Ferrer^j) is the La^v Chapel. Eastward of the 
sereeu, bt-hind the choir, the church ends in a work of 
three vaulted compartments, of which the first serves 
as ambulatory and the other two constitute the Lady 
Chapel. The tir.>>t half of the chapel has tracery of what 
miyht be windows filled in blank ; and the reason of 
this is oi)vious outside, for the space is delightfully half- 
Muothered by extensionN of the aisles. The second half 
is irlorioiHly lighted north and east and south by three 
great windows of eaily Perpendicular tracery. The north 
and south windows are clear, but the east window is filled 
with nineteenth century eohmred glass. Apart from this 
glass there is little to disturb the serenity of the interior, 
and the eye is soon caught and* held by a canopied reredos, 
broken, alas ! but so exiiuisite that its first perfection 
could hardly be imagined more beautiful. This chapel has 
been a delight for .jOO years and raighc well remain so for 
another 500. But at this moment it is in danger of being 
killed by kindness. The vicar and churchwardens have 
accepted a beque.->t of the value of £5,000 co restore ” the 
Lady 0 ha pel. The chapel is structurally sound and only 
measures about 36 feet by 21 feet. It is a small chapel, 
and It is a large sura. The interest on a tithe of it should 
keep the building in repair to all time. How w'ill the 
capital be .spent ? The coloured gla-> might (if it could 


be arranged) be replaced by clear at no great cost, and a 
pound or two might be spent on repairs to the tomb south 
of the altar. After that the money becomes dangerous. 
Fifty years ago it would no doubt have been used to 

restore ’’ the reredos. Christchurch may be backward 
in reverence for old work, but it is to be hoped that at least 
an atrocity such as this is impossible. And yet the trustees 
have accepted the bequest. Like a child offered a rich 
cake, they will be tempted to go through with it. And 
there is no practical use to wLich all this money can be put. 
It can only be spent to import ornamental modernisms. 
If it is spent, at the best it will be worse than wasted ; at 
the worst, priceless beauty will be .sacrificed for the 
trappings of an ecclesiastical furniture shop. 

Lord Ferrer asks that the public be put on the 
alert to insist that only so much money should be 
spent as can be showm to be for the real advantage 
of the Lady Chapel. 

The Times of the same date in a leader headed 
Fallacies of Restoration says : — 

“ Restoration ” is a word that every lover of old build- 
ings writes with inverted commas because, though it looks 
innocen enough, it has been used to cover a multitude of 
sins. It may mean merely the necessary repair of the 
decay caused by time ; and it may mean what has hap- 
pened in Durham, Salisbury, Worcester, and many other 
Cathedrals. Now a very small sum, as Lord Ferrers 
points out, would pay for all repairs needed in this little 
Lady Chapel. But if the vicar and churchwardens spend 
only that small sum, what will they do with the rest of 
their bequest ? The danger is that they will feel bound, 
having accepted it, to spend it all ; and in that case they 
can, unfortunately, find plenty of mischief to do. There 
is, for instance, the reredos damaged, but still most beauti- 
ful. That might have its niches filled with statues of the 
kind we all know too well. Then behind the chapel there 
are three fine windows, one already filled with modern 
glass. It would be well, as Lord Ferrers says, to put plain 
glass in this one window ; but that would cost very little. 
The danger is that money will be spent on more stained 
glass and on other decorations which are pietty sure to 
spoil the beauties they are meant to enhance. 

Now it is true that the windows were meant to contain 
stained glass and the reredos niches to contain statues ; 
and it is possible, no doubt, to produce good stained glass 
now and good statues. But the better the glass and the 
better the statues, the less are they fitted for the windows 
and niches of the Middle Ages. William Morris soon di^ 
covered this ; and, as soon as he discovered it, he refused 
to put his glass in old window.s. Others have discovered it 
too ; but too many of them, instead of trying to produce 
wxrks of art for the buildings of their own time, have 
endeavoured by diligent imitation to make their work 
congruous with the buildings of the Middle Ages, and in 
aiming at this congruity they have missed everything else. 
There are instances of works of art that have also been 
closely imitative, as, for instance, the sculpture of Bastian- 
ini, but they are very rare. Nearly always close imitation 
prevents anv kind of expression and only satisfies those 
who see no difference between real art and sham. And yet 
there is still a ]>er.sistent belief that where, in our Gothic 
churches, we have lost the reality, we ought, if we can 
afford it, to supply an imitation. The other day, for in- 
stance, Mr. Olaf Caroe, wTiting about the windows m 
Winche&ter College Chapel, used these w'ords : — “ Speci- 
mens of the old glass exist as a fact, and as we must, 
unfortunately, have copies, let us have good copies, not 
plagiari.sm.” But wh}' must we have copies ? A stained 
glass window, since it is a decoration, not a structural 
necessity, is a work of art or nothing ; and a copy of a 
work of art is not the same thing as a work of art. Mr. 
Caroe says it can be exact ; but if it can, then the original 
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is not a work of art ; and, as a matter of fact, these modern 
imitations are verj' seldom copies of particular works of art. 
They are imitations of a style, and of one in which the 
imitator would not naturally express himself. He has to 
invent, yet under conditions which make invention im* 
possible ; and what he produces, therefore, is an imitation 
of invention, an artificial flower which is not even a copy 
of a real one. 

The worst of this sham art is that, besides spoiling the 
real art of the past, it also hinders the production of real art 
in the present. Architects trained in restoration, when 
they have to design a new work, proceed as if they were 
still restoring ; and sculptors and glass painiers follow 
suit. Indeed, the public is so inured to restored Gothic 
that it has learnt to like sham Gothic better than real 
architecture in am^ other style. Gothic is commonly 
supposed to be the religious style of architecture ; though 
nothing can be less religious than sham art of any kind, 
for no one would produce it if he were not paid for it. In 
the prime of Gothic religion found an expression for itself 
in architecture and all the subsidiary arts ; but that ex* 
pression was peculiar to its own time, as artistic expression 
always is. It came to an end when there was a change in 
the minds of men, and our minds are still further changed. 
Our business now, when we build churches, is to find our 
own artistic expression of our religion ; and that, difficult 
anyhow, will remain impossible so long as we imitate an 
expression of the past. The old buildings satisfy us just 
because thej’- are expressive, and not at all because they 
happen to be Gothic in style. But whenever we make our 
own imitative additions to them we lessen their power of 
expression and our own power of enjoyment. 

Town-Planning Schemes : Local Government Board’s 
Report. 

The Local Government Board have issued the 
first part of their Annual Report for 1912-13 as a 
Blue-book [Cd. 6981]. The report is divided into 
three sections, and the issue of the Housing Section 
for the first time as a separate volume recognises 
the prominent position wliich housing takes among 
social questions. 

As to town planning, the Report states that both 
landowners and local authorities are alive to the 
advantages which system is likely to secure in 
laying out land for building, and that town 
planning will be a source of large ultimate saving 
to the Community in many directions. So far the 
schemes presented to the "Board have been chiefly 
concerned with laving out main routes of com- 
uiunication through and from the areas dealt with ; 
^yith the provision of open spaces ; with the Hinita- 
tion of the number of houses to be erected on a 
particular area ; with the setting back of the 
building lines so as to secure abundant air space 
and to enable roads to be widened hereafter at a 
nunimum cost should circumstances render it neces- 
sary ; with the restriction of factories and similar 
biuldings to particular areas, and with the setting 
aside of particular sites for pubbc purposes. Up 
to the end of March 1913, the Board had authorised 
the preparation or adoption of 33 schemes by 27 
local authorities, involving a total area of more 
than 50,000 acres, or over 78 square miles. Four 
complete schemes have been submitted to the 
Board. Two were prepared by the Corporation of 
Birmingham ; one by the Corporation of Rochdale, 


and the other by the Urban District Coimcil of 
Ruislip-Northwood. In the Birmingham scheme 
no attempt was made to regulate or control to any 
great extent the architectural features of the build- 
ings to be erected. The Ruislip-Nortbwood 
scheme (which relates to 5,906 acres), on the other 
hand, contains architectural provisions. Among 
the schemes the preparation of which was autho- 
rised by the Board in the year 1912-13 may be 
noted one of 1,041 acres in Finchley, one of 4,266 
acres in the borough and rural district of Luton, 
one of 1,860 acres in the urban districts of Twicken- 
ham, Heston, and Isle worth, and one of 1,530 acres 
in Walthamstow. In addition, 11 local authorities 
have applied for authority to prepare schemes in- 
volving some 20,000 acres, and the Board have 
information that some 111 others, many of them 
in the Greater London area, are considering the 
question of preparing town planning schemes. 

Formation of an International Garden City and Town 
Planning Association. 

At a conference recently held under the auspices 
of the Garden City Association, and attended by 
delegates from all over the world, it was decided to 
form an International Garden City and Town 
planning Association, support having been given 
to this project by the various associations in this 
country. A Committee has been elected to make 
the necessary arrangements, Mr. Ebenezer Howard 
being elected the first President. Offices have 
been taken at No. 3 Gray’s Inn Place, where meet- 
ings of the Committee will be held during the com- 
ing week. It is expected that the first Inter- 
national Congress will take place at Letchworth 
next year during the month of August. The new 
association will deal with everything in anv wav 
relating to town planning and garden suburbs in 
the widest sense. 

M. Rodin’s Burghers of Calais.” 

A site for M. Auguste Rodin’s sculpture, The 
Burghers of Calais,” has been selected in the Vic- 
toria Tower Garden, Westminster. The garden, 
wliich adjoins the Houses of Parliament on the 
Millbauk side, is at present an acre in extent, and 
has a short walk along the side of the Thames. 
But the old houses and wharves which once stood 
between it and Lambeth Bridge have been pulled 
down, and the cleared area, bounded by an em- 
bankment wall on the river side, is being laid out as 
an addition to the garden. The extension, which 
is about 300 yards long, with an average width of 
50 yards, will carry the garden up to the bridge, 
and thus allow of a clear view of the south wing of 
the Houses of Parliament from Millbank. The 
Victoria Tower Garden is under the control of the 
Office of Works. The Burghers of Calais ” was 
acquired for the nation by the National Arts Col- 
lections Fund. It is not a copy of the group at 
Calais, but is an original specimen of M. Rodin’s 
work in bronze. The sculptor, during a recent 
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visit to London, was shown the selected site in the 
existing garden, and was greatly pleased with it. 

Architectural Scholarship, British School at 
Rome : Second Year, 

The Conditions of the second year's Scheme of 
Competition for the Scholarship in Architecture 
at the British School at Kome, offered by the 
Commissioneis for the Exhibition of 1851, are as 
follows : — 

The Scholarship will be of the value of £200 per annum, 
and will be ordinarily tenable for three years. Candidates 
must be British subjects, and less than thirty years of age 
on 1st JuL, 1914. 

The Competition, which will be conducted by the 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome, 
will be in two stages : — 

A. An Open Examination. 

B. A Final Competition, open to not more than ten 
candidates selected from those competing in the Open 
Examination. 

A. The Open Examination. 

Competitors should notify the Honorary General 
Secretary, British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., of their intention to compete in this Exam- 
ination as early as possible, and in any case not later than 
the 24th January, 1914, and with such notification must 
enclose a certificate of birth or a declaration as to age and 
nationality, duly attested by two respouf^ible persons. 

The subject for this Examination wdll be AN ART 
GALLERY, situated in the public park of an important 
provincial town. 

The building to have a frontage towards the south of 
250 feet (on which frontage is to be the principal entrance), 
with a depth of 100 feet, and to consist, on the ground 
floor, of a central top-lighted Hall for Sculpture, with side- 
lighted galleries around it. The first floor to have top- 
lighted galleries. A lower floor for reserve exhibits and 
stores may be provided, and the design may include any 
terrace, steps, and architectural adjuncts thought neces- 
sary for the completion of the design. 

The size given may be exclusive of any architectural 
projections, such as porticoes or other architectural features. 
The drawings required are : — 

Plans of the two principal floors. 

Front and side eh^v'ations. 

Longitudinal and transverse sections — all to a scale of 
J inch to a foot. 

A detail of an important portion of the front to 4-inch 
scale. 

A perspective in which the building shall measure 18 
inches, 

A short clcscriptive report must accompany the design. 
The general drawings may be finished in ink or pencil, 
and the view in any manner at the competitor's discretion. 

Each design must bear a motto, and must be accom- 
panied by an envelope enclosing the name of the com- 
petitor. 

Drawings must not be executed as part of a school 
course, and the competitor must submit a written state- 
ment to the effect that this regulation has been complied 
with, together with a declaration that the work has been 
done by his own hand. 

The dra\\ings, together with the above-mentioned 
documents, must be sent to the Honorary General Secre- 
tar\ , British School at Rome, c/o The Secretarv, Roval 
Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
and must reach him on or before Slst January, 1914. 

B. The Final Competition. 

This Competition will be held ‘‘ en loge ’’ in London, 
and particulars regarding it will be announced hereafter. 


The successful candidate in this Competition will be 
recommended for appointment to the Commissioners’ 
Scholarship. 

Geneeal. 

The Faculty reserve to themselves the right, at their 
absolute discretion, to alter any of the conditions, periods, 
dates or times herein specified, and to decline to hold the 
Final Competition, oi to select any candidate for it, or to 
make an}’ recommendation for the Scholarship. 

The Faculty also reserve to themselves the right to 
publish photographic reproductions of, or to exhibit, any 
of the works submitted by competitors. 

Copies of the conditions may be obtained from 
the. Hon. General Secretary, Mr. Evelyn Shaw, 
Office of the British School at Rome, 54 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

School of Architectural Studies, University 
of Cambridge. 

In connection with the School of Architectural 
Studies which has been established in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, a new schedule for the 
Examination in Architectural Studies has just 
been passed which covers the whole range, both 
theoretical and historical, of architecture. The 
intention has been to make the course available 
for students coming up to the University who 
propose to become architects and desire to devote 
some of their time to professional studies. There 
are courses on Elementary Mechanics, Practical 
Mathematics, and Theory of Structure, given at the 
Engineering School of the University, and instruc- 
tion in Architectural Drawing, Surveying, and 
Elementary Design, undertaken by Mr, E. S. 
Prior [F.\ Slade Professor of Pine Art, with the 
assistance of Mr, J. M. Dawson [A.], in the Drawing 
School, where also drawings as Testimonies of 
Study for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
can be prepared. The courses on the General 
History of Art, History of Architecture, both 
general and of special periods, and on the Theory 
of Art in relation to architecture, are given by 
the Slade Professor, the Disney Professor of 
Archaeology, the University Reader in Classical 
Archaeology, and other lecturers. Candidates who 
intend to sit for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Exam- 
ination are entitled to certain exemptions on 
producing a certificate of having passed the two 
parts of the Examination in Architectural Studies. 
The course of study is so arranged as to fit m 
with a large number of other courses such as are 
required for obtaining the B.A. degree. The 
possible combination, with the best arrangements 
of time and studies, as well as a detailed syllabus 
of the Examination, can be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Board of Architectural Studies, 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. 

University of ShefiBeld : Degree Course in Architecture. 

At a meeting of the Court held on 27th June, 
certain important modifications in the arrange- 
ments for the teaching of Architecture in Sheffield 
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University received final approval. The Depart- 
ment of Architecture, which has been for the last six 
years in the Faculty of Applied Science, is now 
transferred to the Faculty of Arts, and in addition 
to the three years* course leading to the Certificate 
in Architecture, and the five years’ course leading 
to the Diploma, the Department now provides a 
five years’ course leading to the Degree of Bachelor 
of Alts with Honours in Architecture. Before 
commencing the course for this Degree, candidates 
must pass, or obtain exemption from, the Matricu- 
lation Examination of the Joint Matriculation 
Board of the Xorthern Universities. 

During the first year of the Degree Course, stu- 
dents prepare for a special Intermediate Examina- 
tion in the following subjects : (I) Latin ; (2) Eng- 
lish. French, German, or Greek ; (3) Ancient, 
Mediae val, or Modern History ; (I) History of 

Architecture ; (5) Mathematics (Pure or Pure 

and Applied), Thus, in addition to the subject 
History of Architecture, candidates for the De- 
gree must satisfv the examiners in four subjects in 
the Intermediate Examination in Arts. This is one 
of the highest standards of iion-technical education 
required in an English School of Architecture, 

During the second and third years the candidates 
prepare for the first part of the Degree Examina- 
tion, the subjects of which are (1) History of Archi- 
tecture, (2) Ancient Art, (3) Applied Construction 
including Sanitation, (4) Theoretical Construction 
and Laboratory Course in Mechanics, (5) Ma- 
terials of Construction, including the Chemistry 
and Testing of Materials, and (G) Geometry and 
Perspective. 

The second part of the Degree Examination is 
held at the end of the fifth year, papers being set in 
(1) Applied Construction, (2) Theoretical Con- 
struction, (3) Materials of Construction, (4) Sani- 
tation, (5) Specifications, Estimating, and Pro- 
fessional Practice, (6) Design, (7) Principles of 
Architecture. 

Measured Drawings, Designs, and Drawings of 
Construction prepared during the course must be 
submitted and approved at each part of the 
Examination. 

During the first three years candidates for the 
Degree work full time at the University, but during 
the last two years most of their day-time must be 
spent in the office of an architect.^ The course is 
thus intended to supplement, rather than to take 
the place of, office training. 

Important points in this Degree Course are 

(1) The high standard required in non-technical 
subjects ; (2) The careful study required, not only 
in the History of Architecture and Design, but also 
in such subjects as Applied and Theoretical Con- 
struction, Materials, Sanitation, &c. ; (3) Candi- 
dates must produce evidence of practical training 
in the office of an architect ; (4) Candidates must 
iittend a certain number of Vacation Courses, and 


thus spend from eight to twenty-two weeks in the 
study of buildings of architectural interest. 

Students who have not passed the Matriculation 
Examination may take the Certificate and Diploma 
Courses, but will be required to show that they 
are qualified to benefit from them. Students who 
are unable to take a complete course may, by 
arrangement, take any part or parts approved by 
the Lecturer. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Lecturer, Mr. W. S, Purchon [^4.]. 

Aberdeen School of Architecture. 

On the results of the past three years" work the 
first " Diploma "" of the Aberdeen School of Archi- 
tecture has recently been awarded to Mr. Morrison 
Hendrv, on the recommendation of Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester [F.], the assessor appointed by the 
Scotch Education Department to visit the school. 
Day classes in architecture came into existence in 
Aberdeen three years ago, when Mr. Harold Hughes 
[H.] was appointed to the school and students were 
enabled to receive instruction in preparation for 
the Diploma."" Of late, with the co-operation of 
the Aberdeen Society of Architects, a scheme has 
been drawn up whereby students will spend their 
first two years at the school, followed by three 
vears in an architects office, continuing, during 
this latter period, their school work in evening 
classes. The syllabus for the course has been pro- 
visionally approved by the Board of Architectural 
Education, and work under this new arrangement 
began at the opening of the session on 27th August. 

Timber : Course of Lectures for Architects. 

Professor Percy Groom, D.Sc., F.L.S., will give 
during the forthconfing Session at the Royal College 
of Science a course of nine or ten lectures and 
demonstrations on Timber for Engineers and Archi- 
tects. The lectures deal with the structure, 
identification, and physical properties (strength, 
elasticity, weight, colour, durability, Ac.) of timber 
commonly used for engineering purposes (in houses, 
in mines, on railways, for paving-blocks, Ac.) in 
Europe ; structural characters determining the 
quahties of these ; defects in timbers ; their identi- 
fication and their effects on the various physical 
properties of wood ; methods of improving the 
quahties of various timbers (including ” impregna- 
tion,"" Ac.). The lectures will be delivered on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 2 to 3 p.m., be- 
ginning Thursday, 9th October next, and labora- 
tory work from 3 to 4 p.m. on the same days. The 
fee for the course is £1. i 

[Architectural Lectures at London University. 

Mr. A. E. Richardson, Licentiate R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed Carpenters" Company Lecturer in 
the School of Architecture of London University for 
the forthcoming session. The subject of his course 
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will be ** The Work of the Enghsh Architects of 
the Eighteenth Century, and of the Greek Eevival- 
ists of the first half of the Nineteenth Century/" 
He will deliver ten pubhc lectures on Thursdays, 
at 6 PAi., beginning 16th October. 

Council Appointments to Standing Committees, 

The following appointments to the four Standing 
Committees have been made by the Council under 
By-law 51 : — 

Art.— W alter Cave [F.] ; T. Raffles Davison [H.A.]; 
H. P. Burke Downing [A] ; C. Wontner Smith [F.] ; 
Percy W. Lovell [A.]. 

Literature. — Arthur T. Bolton [i".] ; J. D. Grace, 
F.S.A. [C/.A.] ; E. A. Rickards [F.] ; Herbert Wiggles- 
worth [A] ; John S. Lee [A.]. 

Practice. — E. J. Gosling [F.] ; Albert W. Moore [F-] ; 
H. A. Satchell [F.] ; Septimus Warwick [F.] ; H. A. 
Saul [A.]- 

SciE>X'E. — R. Stephen Avling [F.] ; Professor W. C. 
Unwin, F.R.S., MAnst.C.Ei [H.A.] ; A. T- Walmisley, 
MAnst.C.E. [H.A.]; H. W. Burrows, F.G.S. [A.]; E. 
Stanley Hall, M.A. Oxon. [A.]. 

Officers of Standing Committees. 

The Standing Committees for the new Session 
have elected their officers as follows : — 

Art. — E. Guy Dawber, Chairman ; H. Heathcote 
Statham, V ice-Chairman ; Percy W. Lovell and W. A. 
Forsyth, Hon, Secretarie.i. 

Literature. — W. Henry Ward, Chairman ; C. E. Sayer, 
Vice-Chairman : C. Harrison Townsend and W. G. Newton, 
lion. Secretaries. 

Practice. — ^V m. Woodward, Chairman ; Max Clarke, 
Vice-Chairman ; H. A. Satchell and Matt. Garbutt, lion. 
Serretaries. 

SciEXCE, — F. R. Farrow, Chairman ; Digby L. Solomon, 
Vice-Chairman ; George Hornblower and G. Leonard 
Elkington, Hon. Secretaries. 


OBITUARY. 

William Clement Williams, Fellow, elected 1890, 
died at his residence at Port Erin, Isle of Man, on 
the 3rd June. Mr. Williams was articled in 1866 
to Mr. Edwin Dalby, ecclesiastical architect, of 
Abingdon, Wantage, and Bideford. In 1869 he 
entered the office of Messrs. Horsfall, Wandle & 
Patchett, of Halifax, as chief assistant ; and in 
1872 joined Mr. Horsfall as partner. The firm had 
a large and varied practice, and were responsible 
for a number of school buildings, shops and busi- 
ness premises, mills and factories, and residential 
buildings in Halifax and the vicinity. Mr. 
Williams" design submitted in a limited competi- 
tion for the Halifax Infirmary was placed second, 
and was highly commended by the late Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A,, the Assessor. 

George H. Bibby, whose death took place some 
few weeks ago at Twickenham, in liis sixtv- 
ninth year, was until recently a Fellow of the 
Institute. He served his articles with the late 


Mr. G. Fowler Jones [F.], of York, whose work 
was chiefly in connection with churches and 
asylums, and subsequently held various engage- 
ments in Birmingham, Bolton, &c., and also in 
Manchester, where he practised for many years. 
The claims of a large family led later to his seeking 
and securing a more certain source of income with 
the London County Council, in whose employ he 
continued till faihng health compelled his retire- 
ment. Besides being a frequent contributor to 
the building journals, jMt. Bibby was the author 
in book form of Asylum Construction and Arrange- 
ment (two editions, Drake, Driver & Leaver, 
Limited) ; Planning of Lunatic Asylums, Housing 
of Pauper Lunatics, Planning of WorhJiouses, &c. 
(B. T. Batsford.) Robert F. Hodges [A.]. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Tendring Cottage Homes. 

The Competitions Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute desire it to be known that the conditions of 
this Competition are not satisfactory and are the 
subject of correspondence between the Committee 
and the promoters. 


LEGAL 

What fs White Lead ? 

In the King’s Bench Division, on the 8th July, before 
Mr. Justice Avory, a settlement was announced in the case 
of Thomas Raban and Son, of Baldock, Herts, i’. Thomas 
Merry and Co. Ltd., of Suffolk Street, Birmingham. The 
action was brought with the object of establishing a clear 
definition of the term white lead ” to prevent confusion 
with other materials of a similar character. 

Mr. 0. C. Hutchinson, K.C., and Mr. G. C. Hutchinson, 
instructed by Messrs. White and Leonard, appeared for the 
Plaintiffs. Mr. T. Terrell, K.C., and Mr. Maddocks, in- 
structed by Messrs. Jaques and Co., for the defendants. 

Counsel for the Plaintiffs said that the parties had come 
to terms, and it was desired to submit the terms of settle- 
ment, which were as follows : — 

The Defendants admit that, as alleged in the statement 
of claim, on a sale of goods by and under the description oi 
white lead, it is a condition to be implied according to 
usage and custom of the trade that the substance to e 
sold and delivered should be the substance coupon y 
known as white lead, otherwise hydrated o^y-carbona e 
of lead, and also admit that they supplied to the Plaintin^ 
a pigment which was of a different description 
position, being composed noi; of hydrated ? 

of lead, but of sulphate of lead. The Plaintiffs admi 
the Defendants did not make any representations inten- 
tionally or fraudulently so as to induce the Plaintius o 
enter the said contract. And Plaintiffs and Defencian » 
in consideration of the respective admissions have mutua y 
agreed to settle the said action. The Defendants un e - 
take that at all times hereafter they will not offer lor 
sale, or sell and deliver in the course of their business, an.^ 
substance or pigment under the name of “ white leac ^ 
other than the substance or pigment commonly known a» 
white lead — viz., hydrated oxy- carbonate of lead. 

Counsel for the Defendants agreed to these terms. 



EECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING SCHOOL BUILDING. 

By Percy Morris [A.], Cates Prizeman 1897, Architect to the Devon County 

Education Committee. 

{Continued from ^age 672.) 

The Derbyshire Schools are of several forms, shown by figs. 14-19 inclusive. In addition 
to cross ventilation a point is made of bi-lateral lighting in several of the rooms. Figs. 16 and 
17 were planned to allow of three classrooms being built in the first instance, with a view to 
subsequent extension of the school. Figs. 18 and 19 show a further development, a feature 
being the cross ventilation of the cloakrooms. The aspect of the rooms is not shown, but it is 
claimed that each room obtains sunlight during some part of the ddij. 

The External Corridor Tyye is shown in fig. 20 (built in 1909). Fig. 21 is an example of 
the same type of building, with a hall designed for use also as a playroom, an isolated and cross 
ventilated cloakroom, and a corridor which may be used, as I have indicated, as a reservoir of 
fresh air for ventilating purposes under special circumstances. The site is largely answerable 
for the shape of the plan. Fig. 22, a three-story building, also has an independent hall and 
shallow classrooms. 

The Central Corridor Type is one of which several examples have recently appeared, but 
unless carefully used it is likely to lead to an undesirable development. In its best form it is 
reasonably satisfactory, and on a narrow or hilly site it is the most economical type for a large 
department. This fact makes it necessary to adopt it sometimes, although it is impossible 
to be enthusiastic about it. By keeping the corridor ceiling down clerestory lights are obtained 
above the flat roof to proAude cross ventilation ; these give also some amount of sunlight to 
rooms facing north. The principle is being largely applied in re-modelling old schools, and 
presents in some instances about the only possible solution of the problem upon the newer 
lines. I should like to see a rule made confining its use to one-story buildings — or, if used for 
a two-story building, that the classrooms must be placed on the upper floor only ; and in both 
cases on condition that the ends of the corridor are kept free for windows so that this can be 
air-flushed for its entire length. Directly it is applied to classrooms on Dvo floors of a building, 
or the corridor is intercepted by a lateral hall, it fails in my opinion in achieving its object. 
Closed ends must inoAutably interfere with natural ventilation. 

Fig. 23 shows an example of the central corridor type placed first in a recent competition,* 
and designed for a difficult site about 110 feet wide, where the shape of the playground required 
careful consideration. Fig. 24 is a plan of a school we have in hand at the present time. The 
site slopes 1 in 3, and Avas as favourable a one as Avas to be had in the neighbourhood. The 
building must be as economical as possible, and this points to a narroAv and compact plan. 
The Avidth of the frontage does not admit of a single line of classrooms, the basement must there- 

* See note at end of paper, p. 706. 
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Figt. 20.— a Oke-Stoby Mixed School fob 260 Children. 


fore be utilised, and for cross ventilating purposes the ends of the basement story must be kept 
open. The classrooms have been put on the ground door on both>side3 of a corridor, the ends of 
whicli are free. The staircase is a double one so as to keep it as clear as possible for children 
approaching in two directions ; one would have preferred a staircase at each end of the corridor. 



Fig. 21.— a One-Stoby Junior School for 160 Boys. 


but they would obstruct ventilation as previously noted, and necessitate a dark and badly 
ventilated basement corridor. The central position has at least the advantage that the stair- 
case windows provide an additional lung to the corridor. The hall and handicraft room have 
cross ventilation of a kind, and the former serves also as a playroom accessible from the 
playground. The cloakrooms are disconnected from the school, and placed near the entrances 
wTiich will ]nost frequently be used ; their central position is determined by the staircases. 
The excavated material will be used for providing a level playground, and an embankment 
protected by a fence wdll be formed to save the expense of retaining walls. 
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Fig 22. — Dub>’SFoed School, 'Wimbledon : Plan of Upper Ground Floor. 

W. H. Webb, Architect. 

A three-story building with accommodation for 1,008 scholars in twenty-four classrooms of forty -two scholars each. 
The lower ground -floor contains : heating-chamber and coal stores, manual training-room, handicraft-room, douche 
baths for boys and girls, girls’ work-room, stores, Ac. ; the boys’ assembly-hall on second floor, arranged to be fitted 
as gymnasium, with small gallery at end. 


Figs. 25 and 26 are examples of Quadrangular Plans, built for the Northumberland and 
Kent Education Authorities respectively, which again can only be used economically on fairly 
level sites. In very exposed situations they may, no doubt, be useful, but I am doubtful 
whether under some conditions in summer, particularly where the quadrangle is small, they will 
not be foxmd to possess some of the disadvantages I mentioned in dealing with the ventilation 
of a room with windows high above the floor.* 

Figs. 27 and 28 are types of Village Schools. Fig. 27 gives cross ventilation to the cloakroom 
and clerestory lights to the classrooms. Fig. 28 is designed for a very exposed site on Dartmoor 
between 1,300 and 1,400 feet above sea level, where the provision of shelter against the pre- 
vailing westerly winds needed special attention. The heating-chamber roof will be a flat one, 
reaching only to the corridor windov sill, so as not to obstruct ventilation, and the playgrounds 



* See page 664. 
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will be enclosed by stone-ditched fences about 6 feet high, planted with gorse or some hardy 
shrub. 

In what direction future developments of school planning will tend it is not easy to predict, but 
signs are not wanting to indicate that at any rate in provincial towns and country districts, where 
chmateand atmosphere are favourable, opc?i-atr conditions ^vill become increasingly sought after. 



and the possibility of throwing open the whole of one side at least of a classroom upon suitable occa- 
sions will have to be considered. Fig. 29 * is a somewhat heroic suggestion by a Glasgow^ architect 
for open-air teaching, and several authorities in Wales and elsewhere are turning their attention 
to the same object. Apart from schools of this kind open-air schools such as have already been 
pro\dded in several places will become general for delicate children and recovery cases. Fig. 30 
shows the Thackley school. Buildings of this type will no doubt be used as centres for districts, 
giving children in crowded areas the opportumty of Hving for a time under healthier conditions. 
The subject is dealt with at some length in Sir George Newman’s Annual Report, and should be 

* See note at end of paper, p. 706. 
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kept in view. If it were possible to insure that children attended school adequately clothed, 
dry-shod, and properly fed, it would go far to revolutionise our present system of school 
planning. Under such conditions it would be possible to work in shelters of a temporary nature 
for probably nine months of the year. 

Pigs. 31“54 inclusive are examples of Secondary Schools, Pig. 31 is a Staffordshire example, 
fig. 32 a Derbyshire one, figs. 33 and 34 we have in hand in Devon. The former is designed 
for a long narrow site fronting a main road on the west side. It wfil be seen that the principles 
we have been discussing apply also to this type of school. 



Fig. 25. 


The alteration of existing buildings is a subject in itself, and time will not permit me to deal 
with it now, but fig. 35 shows a rather interesting addition we have recently made to a 
Secondary School which involved the amendment of the frontage line at A and G, the exchange 
of land at B for a right of way, and space for offices at C C', easements for rights of light and 
way respectively at E and F, the purchase of a cottage at D, also of a chapel and space for play- 
grounds in the rear of the school. The cost of the alterations, exclusive of furniture (except 
cupboards) and site, was £1,981, which included the lowering of the chapel floor 4 feet and 
underpinning its walls all round. 




■Fig. 2G.--Niiw School, TjOose, nea.ii Maidstone, eou 400 CiuiiimEN. (Mr. W. Tl. Itobinsoi 










Fio. 81 .— New Secondary School fob Girls, Stafford. 
Mr. Joliji Hutchings, Avoliitect to tlie Stafifovd^Uin* r>\uontiou Committee. 
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The schools I have illustrated serve to show that one is no longer tied to a particular type 
of building, but that we are free to find the solution of the problem best fitted to the needs of the 
case. The shape and levels of the site necessarily dictate the plan. Where land is cheap 





VEST EL[VAriOrf. 

Fig. 3oa. fSee plans, p. 700.) 


there is a distinct tendency to provide one-story buildings ; these have great advantages, and 
do not add to the cost of building. As to aspect, south-(‘ast is most generally accepted as 
favourable for classrooms, and in Devon wo always aim at placing them as nearly as possible 
facing this direction. Aspect is also a consideration which intluences the Committee iii the 
purchase of sites. 



Fig. «jIa. eSeo plans, p. 700.) 


Cost of School Buildings. 

It is not Illy intention to discuss at any great length the cost of school buildings, and I 
can only deal with one aspect of it — the result rather than the method of achievement — • 
but it is a subject which needs putting upon a more consistent footing. The cost per head is 
often quoted indiscriminately evithout reference to any fixed basis. Thus it is used to refer to 
the cost of the main building only, or to the cost of the completed school inclusive or exclusive of 
furniture, according to the motive in view ; and one often hears figures of this kind used most 
unscrupulously. Again, the cost per cubic foot may have reference to the contents of the building 
to the floor line or to the top or bottom of the concrete foundation. If we wish to have figures 
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GENERAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Wam.s, brick or local stone. 

Roors, boarded, telted, and slated. 

Flvts, reinforced concrete asphalted. 

Fi.oous, 1?, inch woo<l block. 

JhAS'iEiaNo, haid plaster. 

lltATiNtv, A and B, low pressure, hot water ; village 
schools, open warm -air grates (No. 15, hot water). 
Rlwokounds, a and B, tar paved; village schools, 
gravelled. 

Bocniary FKNcns, unclimbable iron fencing. 

I>i\isioN WALES, brick or stone. 


NOTES. 

1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 15. One story mixed and 
infants’ schools. 

2 and 11. One-story infants’ schools. 

3, G, and 13. One-story boys’ schools. 

9. Two- story boys’ and girls’ school. 

1. Reinforced concrete foundations. 

10. acre enclosed by stone walls, cost of drainage \eiy 
heavy. 

13, 14, and 15. Include also cost of wells. 

15. Retaining walls and exceptional ai)proach. 


at our disposal for purposes of comparison, or to meet charges of extravagance, it is of the greatest 
service to keep the cost of each building in tabulated form and dissected. When one is dealing 
Avith hilly sites it is useful to work out the ratio of the cubical contents below the floor hne and 
above it, because it enables us to estimate by a comparison of different schools what proportion 
of the expenditure may rightly be deemed due to special circumstances. 
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In the report of the Departmental Committee on the cost of school buildings it was laid 
down that it is possible to design elementary schools, including halls, at a rate of 400 to 450 cubic 
feet per head of accommodation, although it is said the amount frequently runs up to 500 or 600 
feet. Similarly a school without a hall will contain from 300 to 350 cubic feet per head ; and it 
is stated that the difference in the cubical contents of a building per head probably affords the 
best check of economical planning. It is not quite clear in the report whether the contents are 
measured to the floor line or to some other point,* but obviously if it is to afford a rehable 
standard of comparison the floor line must be used. Take, for example, two identical buildings 
placed upon sites which require a depth of foundation of 3 feet and 10 feet respectively. If 
cubed to the bottom of the concrete foundation, one might fall within the economical limit and 
the other exceed it, but on this account it would be absurd to argue that one was economically 
planned and the other extravagant. All it could prove would be that one of the sites might not 
be an economical one to build upon. In using this check it is necessary to keep separate the 
contents of rooms for special instruction. 

Diagram No. 1 shows graphically the application of the rule to fifteen Devon Elementary 
Schools. The figures are to some extent being modified now that smaller classrooms and isolated 
halls are becoming general, although several of the schools included in the chart have classrooms 
for forty children only. The bottom line shows the cubical contents of the buildings measured to 
the floor Hne, and it will be seen that it falls throughout its length below the lower limit of economy, 
except in one instance where it exceeds it by one foot only. The averages of all three lines 
show a good margin in favour of economy. Diagram No. 2 gives details of the cost per head of 
accommodation of the completed schools including all cupboards but exclusive of other fur- 
nishing ; also the cost of the main building only. Diagram No. 3, starting with the bottom line, 
shows the cost per cubic foot of the main building measured to the bottom and top of the 
concrete foundation and floor hne respectively. Diagram No. 4, the cost per cubic foot when the 
cost of the completed building exclusive of site and furnishing is divided by the cubical contents 
of the main building. Diagram No. 5, the percentage of the ratio of the cubical contents of the 
main building below and above the floor line. Diagram No. 6, the cost per head of schools with 
rooms for special instruction. 

Now take Diagram No. 3, the average of the whole gives a fair idea of the cost per cubic foot, 
viz. : — 6.35d., 5,S2d., and 4.97d. measured respectively to floor hne, top and bottom of the con- 
crete. This compares with 4.5c?. to 5,0d. quoted in the Departmental Committee’s report as the 
average cost per cubic foot where bricks are cheap and sites favourable, but the report does not 
say to what point the measurements are taken.* I generally adopt the bottom of the concrete, 
and shall now refer to that only. 

The fluctuation of the cost per cubic foot between the minimum and maximum, 2.26d., does 
not convey a correct impression, but if you omit two schools which were particularly exceptional 
in regard to site you obtain for the remaining thirteen .94c?. as the result, f a figure which is more 
rehable for estimating. In Diagram No. 4, because our sites vary so much as to levels, proximity 
to railway stations and facihties of drainage and water supply, you find, as one would expect, 
great fluctuation, viz. fl.83d., and an average of 6.89c?. per cubic foot ; representing 1.92c?. 
per cubic footj for all external work, other than the main building, reckoned in regard to the 
cubical contents of the main building. This is high compared with the figure, Ic?., quoted in the 
report referred to (*here again we have no information as to the point of measurement), and 


* I have since ascertained that the measurements were 
taken to a point about 2 feet below the floor line. 

t Only two of the schools included in the cnarts were 
tendered for since the recent rise in the cost of building, 


which in Devon amounts to between 20 and 25 per cent. 

X The corrected figures in view of footnote* on this page 
are 3*98d., 7'37d. and 2'05d. respectively. 


5 A 
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proves that because of the nature of our sites we are at a disadvantage ; the Devon figure 
representing an average ratio of 27.8 % of the cost of the completed school as against 17.3 %. 
If you refer to Chart 5 you find the explanation in that the ratio of foundation to the cubical 
contents above floor line is high, which means that the sites are usually hilly. No. 11 represents 
a level site, No. 9 a two-story building. 

The effect of the foregoing figures is seen in Chart 2, the average cost per head of accommo- 
dation working out at £11 05 . lid., as against an average of £10 to £11 quoted in the report for 
schools built under the most favourable conditions, so that in spite of our handicap we cannot 
be taxed with extravagance. Of the fifteen schools four are under £10, and eight under £11 per 
head. 

No useful figures can be derived from Chart 6, since a special instruction centre for a school 
of 250 and 750 probably would not vary in size, but would affect the cost disproportionally. 

I will take one more example and trace the history of an individual school. No. 1 in Diagram 
No. 2 shows a school costing £13 175. Id. per head ; trace it to Diagram No. 1 and you will find 
the cubical contents per head nearly 100 feet below the lower limit of economy ; what then 
brings the cost so much above the average ? Diagrams No. 3 and 5 show that the cost per 
cubic foot and ratio of foundations were heavy. The explanation is a sharply sloping site and 
the necessity of reinforced foundations. 

This brings my paper to a close ; the objection is sometimes raised that we are treating schools 
as mere sanatoria and neglecting the claims of architecture. As I understand it the primary object 
is to produce a building fitted for its purpose, and if this points to a sanatorium, the sooner we 
recognise the fact the better. If tradition teaches us anything, surely it is that all good archi- 
tecture has sprung from the needs of a building as expressed in its plan, and all healthy develop- 
ment has followed the same course. It rests Avith us, therefore, to reconcile the one with the 
other. It is, I admit, a subject for regret that many Education Authorities recognise the one, 
and ignore or relegate to a very subordinate position the other, but in doing so they are unfortu- 
nately giving effect to public opinion. Time may bring about a change ; it will be a gradual one, 
but meanwhile, if we have not the means at our disposal, I submit that until internal fitness is 
secured, no consideration of external expression must be allowed to trespass. There is all the 
more need, therefore, to exercise restraint, and even if we have to clothe our buildings in garb 
as sombre as a Quaker’s, it is better than to sacrifice efficiency by stooping to some pitiful ex- 
pedient which will bring discredit upon the profession we follow. 

Itie writer desires to thank those who have kindly given him permission to 
reproduce illustrations. He regrets that he is unable to trace the authorship of Figs. 23 and 29, 
but takes this opportunity of acknowledging his indebtedness. 


Erratum. 

Page 659, line 4 : Insert the word “ said,’’ so as to read : “ In regard to No. 5 there is said to be an increasing 
tendency,” &c. 
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APPENDIX A. 


COUNTY EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


SCHOOL. 


Tender for Heating. 


I (We) hereby tender to instal a Heating Apparatus in accordance with the accompanying Plan, and in 

accordance with the Specification and Form of Guarantee prepared by 

for the sum of (£ : : ), subject only to a 

cash discount of 2^ per cent, to the General Contractor. 

I (We) have made provisions as follows : — 

1. Total Radiation including all concealed pipes, mains, risers, flow and return pipes square feet. 

2. Total Effective Radiation square feet, (a) Pipes, square feet. (6) Radiators 

square feet. 

3. Boiler Capacity, direct radiation square feet. 


4. Total cubical contents 


Classrooms. Corridor and Hall. 

cubic feet cubic feet 


Cloakrooms. Staff Rooms, 

. ...cubic feet cubic feet 


5. Average heating surface 

per 1,000 cubic feet square feet square feet square feet square feet 

Maximum ditto square feet square feet square feet square feet 

Minimum ditto square feet square feet square feet square feet 

6. Clear area of each F.A.I. behind ventilating radiators square inches. 

7. Length of floor channels required feet by inches wide, by inches deep. Stoneware 

pipes feet inches diameter. 

8. Number of radiators provided, (a) Ventilating {b) Ordinary Total 

9. Number of main circuits from Boiler Number of control valves to mains 

10. Price per foot super of effective heating surface 


I (We) hereby agree on my (our) Tender for the said works being accepted to sign the said Plan, 
Specification and Form of Guarantee. 


Name.,,. 

Address. 


Date. 


191 


To the 


Education Authority. 
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EEVIEWS. 

GAEDEN MAKING. 

The Art and Craft of Garden Making. By Thomas H. 
Mawson, Hon.A.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Landscape Design 
at the JJnivosity of Liverpool. Fourth Edition. Fo. 
Loud. 1913. 50s. net [B. T. Batsford, 94 High 

Holbcnm.] 

It is only thirteen years since the first edition of 
this handsome book appeared, and the author is to 
be congratulated on the demand for the fourth 
edition of his work within that time, an indication, 
surely, of the rapid growth within recent years of 
enhghtened views on garden design. A new 
edition of a well-known book is often passed over 
as being mainly a reprint of what has been perused 
before. This edition, however, marks a more 
definite step in advance than any of the previous 
issues. It has assumed a foho size in place of the 
quarto of former editions, and makes a stately 
volume, companion to the author^s recently issued 
Ctmc Art. It has been in great part rewritten, and 
every section of it much enlarged, with almost a 
himdred pages more than the last edition, so that it 
is practically a new book. Nor does one altogether 
grudge the older editions on one^s Hbrary shelves, 
for they show the evolution of many interesting 
garden designs from the sketches in the early 
editions to photographs of the work as carried out 
in this the latest edition. 

The volume opens with an admirable sketch of 
the history of garden craft in this coimtry, from 
the gardens of Norman and Tudor times down to 
those of the Renaissance. It briefly narrates the 
destruction of many of these last, under the in- 
fluence of the “ landscape ” school of the eight- 
eenth century, and brings the reader down to the 
modern revival in garden design. From this one is 
carried naturally in Chapter II. to consider the aim 
and position of the art of garden making in the 
present day. 

The third chapter, on the choice of site and its 
treatment, is of the greatest value to the architect, 
indeed to all who have before them the building or 
occupying of a house in the country, for in the city 
the choice of a site is generally “ Hobson’s choice.” 
All the various points which demand attention are 
reviewed, and sound advice is given on the most 
important question of where the house should be 
placed on the site chosen. Emphasis is well placed 
preserving the characteristics 
and individuality of the site in whatever treatment 
R may undergo to make it a fit environment for the 
house. The relations to each other of the various 
parts and features of a house and its grounds are 
then broadly but sufiiciently indicated, and the 
various points are well illustrated by a number of 
typical plans and sections. 

The chapters which follow take up the essential 
parts of the garden and grounds in fuller detail. 
Entrances and carriage courts have naturally the 
first place. The gateway strikes the first note, and 


it should be in harmony with that to which it leads. 
This is well exemphfied by a number of excellent 
designs of houses and gardens of various sizes. The 
most common fault is to have the entrance too pre- 
tentious for the dwelling to which it is the portal. 

The design of gates and fences for the garden and 
park, and the aesthetic possibilities of these, have 
been often overlooked, the proprietor handing them 
over to the tender mercies of the iron merchant, 
when at no more, and possibly less, expense he 
might have had a more enduring and more beauti- 
ful enclosure. The varieties of material at our dis- 
posal and their treatment are abundantly illus- 
trated. 

The subject of drives and avenues is then dealt 
with in a chapter which goes fully into the practi- 
cal and artistic considerations involved in the 
design of the principal access to the house. Long 
drives which meander round an estate for no other 
purpose than to exploit its size are rightly con- 
demned, and the simple dignity of the direct 
approach is well illustrated. The greater part of 
this chapter is entirely new, little of its matter 
appearing in even the third edition. The advent 
of the motor car has considerably affected the 
design of drives and approaches. 

In deahng with terraces and terrace gardens, few 
will nowadays dispute the author’s view that the 
whole garden scheme gains if the house stands 
slightly elevated above the general level, on a 
sufficiently spacious plateau. There is no doubt 
that the house becomes thereby airier and healtluer, 
and that its appearance is enhanced by a slight 
elevation, while from its windows better views are 
had of the garden and surrounding country. 

Flower gardens, beds and borders, occupy a 
dehghtful chapter on these essentials to every 
garden, large or small, and the finishing touch to 
every composition. Simplicity in the shape of 
flower beds is urged, and many examples are given 
of the planning of herbaceous borders and other 
features of the flower garden. As every gem 
should have its foil, so the flower garden demands 
the lawn. Every house should have somewhere a 
lawn, a broad expanse of greensward, for the lack 
of wliich nothing else can atone. The repose and 
quiet dignity which should be apparent in the 
gardens of every house must not be destroyed by 
the scattering of shrubs or fancy-shaped beds of 
flowers over the lawn, which has a beauty all its 
own. It should be framed with masses of foliage, 
and its surroundings may glow with colour, but its 
green restfulness should be unbroken. How to 
lay out and form lawns, glades, and garden walks 
is fully gone into. 

Two chapters are devoted to what may be called 
the architectural adornments of the garden, which 
fulfil important functions, both practical and 
aesthetic. The author rightly insists that these 
should be carefully designed with reference to the 
whole scheme, each fitting naturally and inevitably 
into its proper place, and not dotted about without 
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reference to their surroundings. Gardens other- thus can harmony be obtained and that unity of 
wise well designed are often spoiled by incongruous house and garden result which should be the aim of 
and vulgar accessories. There is no doubt but all concerned. A wealth of beautifully designed 





The SuiniER’HousE, Wood Hall, Cockermouth. 


that the architect of the house should have in his garden-houses, pergolas, verandahs, rose arches, 
hands the designing of all these, so that the feeling seats, and other furniture of the garden is given, 
of the house should extend into the garden. Only while the use of sculpture is also dealt with, and 
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Climbers at Wood, Devonshire . Looking towards the House. 
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those reminiscences of bygone clays which seem now 
at home only in a garden — sundials, “ the horloge 
of the first world/’ 

The ideal garden is incomplete without the 
presence of water, in one or other of its forms — 
Nature’s mirror in the still pool, the murmur of the 
brook, or the rush of the fountain. All these are 
charmingly discussed and illustrated in a chapter 
on The Decorative Treatment of Water.” The 
author remarks how seldom one comes across a 
wall fountain in the average garden, which is all the 
more surprising in view of the many models for 
these which may be seen at Burhngton House and 
elsewhere. 

Following this chapter is one on rock, wall, and 
bog gardens, which is almost entirely new. The 
design of conservatories, greenhouses, vineries, and 
fruit-houses is gone into in full detail, and amply 
illustrated. Kitchen gardens and orchards also 
claim attention, and the way in w^hich these may 
add to the beauty as well as the usefulness of the 
garden is well brought out. 

The remaining chapters deal with the cultural 
aspects of the garden and park, treating of the 
formal arrangement of trees and planting for 
landscape efiect, with notes on trees and shrubs, 
cUmbers for walls, pergolas and trelhs, and hardy 
perennials. 

Concluding the work, there is a series of examples 
of garden design, fifteen in all, illustrated by plans, 
sections, and photographs. These range from 
small houses to large country seats, and there are 
some interesting illustrations of gardens of excep- 
tional kinds — for the Highlands and for the Lake 
district ; for an entirely flat site ; for a classic man- 
sion, and for an old Tudor house. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this as pre- 
eminently the book on garden design for the archi- 
tect. It is not, hke so many garden books, a 
rhapsody of fine words. It is an essentially practi- 
cal book, sane, clear, and well arranged; full of useful 
information, the garner of many years’ experience, 
and the fruit of enthusiastic study. Architects 
may congratulate themselves that this store is at 
their disposal. The design of the garden, -what 
Yinet calls the exterior house,” calls them away 
for a time from the prosaic and commercial to the 
fresh air, to the breath of flowers,” where Nature 
and Art meet, not in conflict, but in harmony and 
peace. 

Only one word need be said about the book itself, 
its format, paper, printing, illustrations — it is a 
Batsford book, and there is nothing more to say. 

Aherdeeyi. J. A. 0. Allan. 

JOHN THORPE IN CHELSEA. 

L.C.C. Siirveij of London. VoL IV. The Parish of 

Chelsea [Part II.). By alter H. Godfrey. 4o, Bond. 

1913. [London County Council, Spring Gardens.] 

This is a valuable volume, by Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey, devoted to a very interesting district, full 


of information, and accompanied by 104 plates 
agreeably reproduced from measured drawings, en- 
gravings, and photographs contributed by numer- 
ous enthusiastic helpers. There are also repro- 
ductions in the text, notably the plans and a 
rough sketch of Sir John Danvers’ house, the 
originals of which are in the Soane Museum, 
preserved among the collection of the Ehza- 
bethan architect, John Thorpe.” Almost entirely 
on supposed evidence of the plans in this collec- 
tion, John Thorpe has been accounted an ar- 
chitect representing the transitional period of 
Enghsh architecture, and it is hardly surprising 
that there are fanciful portraits in sculpture on the 
Albert Memorial and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. There is no positive evidence that he 
designed any of the numerous buildings attributed 
to lum covering a wide range of date. If it is 
taken for granted that he was old enough to have 
been architect of Kirby, of which he has left on 
record that he laid the first stone in 1570 — three 
years before the birth of Inigo Jones — he must have 
been advanced in years, and yet, apparently, full 
of energy in 1623, when the house was built in 
Chelsea for Sir John Danvers, and Jones had 
already built the Banqueting House in Whitehall, 
for we learn from Mr. Godfrey it seems certain 
that he was in Chelsea about 1623, when Danvers 
House was built (the plans of which were also made 
and perhaps designed by him), and it appears 
that he took the opportunity of measuring Beaufort 
House.” In all probabihty he was then residing in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and it would have been 
fairly easy to visit the neighbourhood of Chelsea. 
In view of the character of the drawings, and with- 
out independent confirmation of modern attribu- 
tion to Thorpe of one single mansion of so many 
delineated in his collection, it is difficult to arrive at 
a conclusion that he made the design in this in- 
stance of Danvers House, and most probably the 
house was simply measured for record — which the 
notes on the plans would bear out — just in the 
same way as Beaufort House, Very soundly Mr. 
Godfrey holds that “ Thorpe was not necessarily 
the designer of all the plans in his collection ; he 
seems to have measured up houses as he came 
across them, and sometimes he failed to give all 
the particulars with accuracy.” 

Harry Sirr [F.]. 


Books Received. 

Portland Cement: Its Manufacture, Testing, and Use. By 
D. B. Butler. 8o. Lond. 1913. Price 16.s. net. [E. 

F. N. Spon Ltd., 57 Haymarket.] 

Building Supervision. " By George W. Grey, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I. Sm. So. Lond. 1913. Price 2s. 6l. 
net. [E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., 57 Haymarket.] 

Drainage and Sanitation : A Practical Exposition of the Con- 
ditions Vital to Healthy Buildings, their Surroundings^ and 
Construction, their Ventilation, Heating, Lighting, Water 
and Waste Services. By E. H. Blake. Demy 8o. Lond. 
1913. Price IO 5 . net. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holbom.j 
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CHRONICLE. 

Programme of Sessional Meetings, &c., 1913- 14. 

Nov. 3. President's Opening Address. 

Xov. 17. The New ^Tesleyan Hall : Paper by Air. 

H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Dec. 1. Business Aleeting. 

Dec. 15. The Repair ot Ancient Buildings : Paper by 
Air. \\L A. Forsyth [F.J. 

Jan. 12. Business Aleeting. 

Jan. 26. London Traffic Problems : Paper by Colonel 
Sir Herbert JekylL K.C.AI.G. Announce- 
ment ot award ot Prizes and Studentships. 
Jan. 27. -Feb. 9. Exhibition of R.I.B.A. Prize Com- 
petition Drawings. 

Feb. 9. President’s Address to Students ; Presenta- 
tion of Prizes and Studentships. 

Feb. 23. London Railway Stations : Paper by Air. 
Paul Waterhouse [F.]. 

Mar. 9. Business Aleeting : Election of Royal Cold 
Aledallist. 

Mar. 23. On Borrowing in Arcliitecture: Paper by 
Air. L. Alarch Phillipps. 

Apr, 6. Professional Practice and Conduct: Paper 
by the Practice Standing Committee. 

Apr. 20. London's Bygone Building Acts and the 
Development of London : Paper by Air. 
W. R. Davidge [A.]. 

May. 4. Eightieth Annual General Aleeting. 

AIa>^ 18. The London Society and its Aims : Pa})ei- by 
Air. T. Raffles Davison [Hon. J.]. 

June 8. Business Aleeting. 

June 22. Presentation of the Royal Gold Aledal. 

The Construction of Belfries : Effect of Vibration on 
Buildings. 

The Science Committee of tlie Royal Institute 
have under consideration the subjects of ; 

(1) The construction of belfries. 

(2) The effect of yibration on buildings. 

In yiew of the increasing use of heavy road 
traffic and machinery, and their injurious effect on 
buildings, the Committee are desirous of collecting 
useful data and information, wdth a Niew to the 
issue of a guiding memorandum on the subject. 
Members and Licentiates of the Ron al Institute are 
invited to forward any particulars or statistics 

(a) As to the measured swing of brick, stone, 
and timber belfries, tali cliimneys, or 
similar erections. 


(h) As to the amount and extent of yibration 
in buildings. 

(c) As to any precautions taken to deaden or 
minimise the effect of such vibrations or 
oscillations. 

Particulars, drawings, or statistics w^ould be 
greatly appreciated, and sliould be forwarded as 
early as possible to the Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Science Committee, 9 Conduit Street, London, AA^. 

New Public Offices— Board of Trade, &c. 

The Commissioners of his Alajesty's AVorks and 
Public Buildings propose to erect new^ Offices for 
the Board of Trade, &c., in AVhitehall Gardens, 
S.AA'. There will be tw^o competitions — the first, 
open to all British subjects, to consist of sketch 
designs ; and the second or final competition. The 
Commissioners have appointed as Assessors the 
President of the Institute, Air. Reginald Blomfield, 
A.R.A., and two Past Presidents, Sir Aston AA'ebb, 
C.B., C.A .0., R.A., and Air. John Belcher, R.A., 
who will select ten designs, or a less number if 
they think fit, the authors of wliich will be in- 
vited to compete in the final competition. The 
authors of the designs selected in the first com- 
petition will be invited to enter the final com- 
petition. In the final competition, for which four 
months will be allowed, the selected competitors 
will be required to send in plans, elevations, sec- 
tions, &c., of a more complete and detailed cha- 
racter. They will be at liberty to make such 
reasonable modifications of the sketch designs as 
they may tliink expedient. Each selected com- 
petitor will be paid tlie sum of £300 provided he 
comply with all the conditions prescribed for the 
final competition. Subject to the approval of 
Parliament, it is intended that the architect se- 
lected in the final competition shall carry out the 
wmrk, unless he is prevented by ill-health, or some 
other cause w^hich might be reasonably considered 
to render him ineligible for the employment. De- 
signs must be delivered to Air. Cow*ard at the Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, on the 29th December, or on one of the 
three days next following, betw^een the hours tyi 
8 a.m. and 4 p.m. Eacli design is to be accom- 
panied by a descriptive report of the general 
scheme, materials, warming, ventilation, and 
lighting, together wath an estimate of the cost of 
the design accompanied by the entire dimensions 
on wiiich it is based. The building wdll be erected 
in tw'o portions at such times and intervals as Par- 
liament may determine. The Commissioners are 
advised that a building suitable to their require- 
ments should be obtained at a cost not exceeding 
£280,000 for the first portion, and £290,0t)0 for the 
second portion. 

The object of the first competition being to 
obtain a good general scheme, only so much as is 
necessary to illustrate it need be given on the 
plans and in tlie report, as it is desired so far as 
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possible to save labour at this stage. The selected 
architect will be required, if requested, to revise his 
design and make such further drawings and 
sketches as may be necessary to meet the Com- 
missioners' requirements. If no instructions are 
given to the aichitect to proceed with the building 
within twelve months from the date ot the award, 
the architect will receive payment of £5.<JO0, wliich 
will be inclusive of the £3U0 payable to him as a 
selected competitor. If the work is subsequently 
proceeded with, such amount will form part of his 
ultimate remuneration The remuneration of the 
architect will be at the rate of 5 per cent, on his 
estimate of the cost of each part of the buildings 
and pavment will be made as follows £1.000 on 
appointment as arclutect ; £3,000 on acceptance of 
tender for superstructure ; £3,CKX) when half the 
contract sum for the superstructure has been paid 
to the builder ; £3 ,ChX) on certificate of completion 
being given ; balance on final certificate being 
given. A further payment of £1,000 to be made 
on account of the fees for the second part. In the 
event of the architect being instructed to proceed 
with the second part a sinular payment of fees will 
be made, but the payment of £I,0(MJ is to be taken 
as the payment on appointment. AVhen the de- 
sign has been approved by the Commissioners the 
arcliitect is to proceed with the worldng drawings, 
details, and specifications, and his employment 
will be subject to a tender being obtained from an 
approved builder for the erection of the building 
(first portion) for a sum which, together with the 
estimated cost of all other services necessary for the 
completion of the structure, shall not exceed the 
above-mentioned sum by more than 10 per cent. 
The plans, drawings, specifications, and other docu- 
ments relating to the works are to be the property 
of the Commissioners and be deposited at the Office 
of Works, and the architect must at his own ex- 
pense make all tracings and copies of plans, draw- 
ings, and other documents which may be neces- 
sary for the conduct of the works. The Com- 
missioners will appoint a suryeyor to prepare the 
quantities, and the aichitect may also nominate, 
if he should so desire, a second suryevcm to co- 
operate in the preparation of the quantities. The 
Commissioners will also appoint a clerk c)f works. 

A copy of the instructions and conditions re- 
lating to the competition, together with plan of site 
and the form of agreement to be entered into liv 
the selected arcliitect, may bo consulted in the 
R.LB.A. Library. 

Proposed New Government Buildings, Ottawa. 

Dedgns are niyited in a preliminary competition 
for the erection of Departmental and Courts 
Buildings. From the designs submitted in this 
preliminary competition six will be chosen by the 
asses -ors, and the authors will be inyited to submit 
more mature designs in a final competition, for 
which the fiye unsuccessful competitors will each 


receiye an honorarium of 3,00(1 dels. The author 
of the design placed first by the assessors will be 
entrusted with tlie work, which the Government 
intends carrpng out at once. The competition is 
limited to Biitish subjects practising in the British 
Empire. The Government has appointed Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, Mr. J. H. G. Rus.sell, and Mr. J. O. Mar- 
chand as assessois to act in its behalf. The designs 
in the finst competition must be defivered in Ottawa 
(carriage paid) not later than 12 noon on 2nd Jan- 
uary, addressed to Mr. R. C. Desrochers, Secretary, 
Department of Pubhc Works, Ottawa. Conditions 
for both competitions may be had on application to 
the Secretary, and at the office of the High Com- 
missioner for Canada, IT Victoria Street, S.W. 

Intimation has been received from the Office of 
the High Commissioner that the Department of 
Public Works at Ottawa has extended the date 
for receiving inquiries from competitors to 30th 
October. 

The Development of Shop Architecture. 

In an interesting article under the above heading 
in The Times of the 2Ith inst. credit is given, and 
justly given, not only to the architect, but to the 
shopkeeper and his customers as well, for the 
marked improvement which has taken place in 
shop architecture in London and other of our cities 
in recent years. The increasing number of highly 
educated men and women who are taking up posts 
as heads of commercial enterprises ; the demand 
of the public that its shopping shall be done in 
pleasant conditions ; the growth of knowledge 
and experience amongst architects in the tpat- 
ment of commercial architecture ; the spirit of 
reasonableness which, on the whole, has manifested 
itself throughout the discussion on the rebuilding 
of Regent Street Quadrant — all these, observes the 
writer, are so many grounds for hoping that the 
reckless disregard for beauty which marked shop 
architecture in the nineteenth century will give 
way to a recognition of the fact that a shop need 
not be ugly in order to be commercially attractive. 
Whiteley's new premises, Selfridge's, Warings , 
Debenham and Freebody's, among the large 

stores," are all cited as highly successful solutions 
of the problem how to handle the large plate-glass 
window. Coming to the smaller shops, the article 
says : — 

Fortunately the architect can in many cases reckon upon 
the sympathy of the best clas.s of tradesman. It has now 
conu^ to be realised that the better croods are in quality the 
more important it is that they should be shown in an 
artistic setting, and, further, that such goods are shown at 
an actual disadvantage if they are crowded too much to 
gether. The two hundred yards or so of Old Bond Street be- 
tween Piccadilly and Old Burlington Gardens contain four 
examples of fir^^t-rate shop architecture beyond which it is 
not necessary to go. The first example is the tobacconist’s 
shop of Messrs. Sandorides, with its four exquisitely 
moulded arches and the rich ironwork which fills the upper 
part of these arches. Such a design, of course, cuts off a 
good deal of light, but it ha.s to be remembered that in such 
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a shop an uninterrupted light is not a primary considera- 
tion. The second example is the shop of Messrs. Duveen. 
The elegance and richness of the French woodwork which 
forms its frame are exquisite, and though the "vvindows are 
often bare of any goods whatever, the handsome panelling 
leaves one almost indifferent as to whether any priceless 
objfts d'art are being shown or not. The shop of Messrs. 
Crichton next door is the third illustration. This shop is 
really a masterpiece on the part of the late Mr. Flockhart. 
On the ground floor the design is almost identical with that 
of Messrs. Diiveen's shop, and the treatment of the first 
floor, while differing in detail, resembles its neighbour in 
general effect. In the two stories above the design is 
entirely different. The result is at once charming and 
dignified, and is an admirable illustration of how an archi- 
tect, without sacrificinsi: individuality, can make his design 
suitable to its surrounclmscs. The last example is the per- 
fume shop of Messrs. Atkinson. The deliberately massive 
appearance which has been given to the building by its 
stone casing and the comparatively small size of its 
mullioned windows suggest somehow an idea of cool 
fragrance which is thoroughly appropriate. In each of 
these, and in many other examples which could be given, 
the predominant characteristic is a certain rich refinement, 
which blends so quietly with the general surroundings that 
its full beauty is not always recognised at a first glance, but, 
when once apprehended, is more and more appreciated. 

Architectural Courses at the Westminster Technical 
Institute. 

The Westminster Tecliuical Institute was estab- 
hshed in 1890 by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
and was presented by her to the London County 
Council in 1900 in order that the Council might 
continue the educational work then being carried 
on in the Institute. The Westminster School of 
Art, established in the Royal Architectural 
Museum, was transferred to the Westminster 
Technical Institute in 1903, and now forms an in- 
tegral part of the Institute. A new building, con- 
taining well-equipped studios, lecture and class- 
rooms, drawing offices and workshops, was opened 
in 1908 as an addition to the old building, to pro- 
vide greatly increased and improved accommoda- 
tion for the various art and technical classes. 

Architectural group courses of instruction have 
been arranged at the Institute to enable students 
engaged in the offices of architects, surveyors, Ac., 
to follow out a systematic course of study extend- 
ing over several vears, under the direction of lec- 
turers and leaders who have had wide practical 
experience in their profession. The courses may 
be varied, with the approval of the Principal, to 
meet the needs of individual students. Home- 
work is set each week, and arrangements are made 
during tlie session to visit buildings in course of 
erection, museums, and other places of architec- 
tural interest. Students preparing for the R.I.B.xl. 
Final Examination specialise in Design or in Con- 
struction, and take higher classes in Design or in 
Structural Engineering respectively. Courses are 
provided in Quantities, m Valuation, and in 
Building Laws. The course of Architectural 
Drawing and Design is imder the direction of Mr. 
Matthew J. Dawson [M.] ; History of Architec- 


ture, Mr. W. T. Benshm [M.] ; Building Con- 
struction, Mr. W. J. Wilsdon [Licentiate] and Mr. 
F. C. Webster [M.]. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Principal, Mr. J. Stuart Ker, 
B.Sc., Vincent Square, S.W. 

London University Extension Lectures. 

Lord Curzon has joined the Committee for the 
London University Extension lectures on archi- 
tecture this session. They include two courses, one 
on Ancient Architecture "" and another on Re- 
naissance Architecture,"’ by Mr. Banister Fletcher 
[F.]. The lectures, illustrated by lantern slides and 
models, will be delivered in the British Museum 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum respectively. 
The first will be on Thursdays at I:.30, beginning on 
October 2, and the second on Mondays at 5, be- 
ginning on October 6. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Hon. Secretary, 10 Woburn 
Square, W.C. 

TheJChadwick]Public Lectures. 

The Chadwick Trustees have arranged for a 
course of three public lectures dealing with 
Practical Problems of Housing Reform, to be de- 
livered in Glasgow by Mr. W. E. Riley [F".], 
Superintending Architect to the London County 
Council, on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd October. The 
subjects of the lectures are (I) Unhealthy Areas ; 
(2) Unhealthy Houses, Improvement Schemes, and 
Lodging Houses ; (3) Cottage Estates. Under the 
same auspices, on 23rd and 30th October and 
6th November, Dr. Leonard Hill will lecture at 
Bristol on the Physiological Principles of Heating 
and ^^entilation ; and on the 4th, Ilth, and 1 8th 
November Sir George Newman, M.D., Cliief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, will 
lecture at the University of London, South Ken- 
sington, on the Place of tlie Open-Air School in 
Preventive Medicine. Information concerning 
other Chadwick Lectures for 1913- 1 4 may be 
obtained of Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, at the offices 
of the Chadwnck Trust. 8 Dartmouth Street, West- 
minster. Inquiries regarding the Glasgow Course 
should be addressed to Dr. A. K. Chalmers, Medical 
Officer of Health, Sanitary Chambers, Glasgow. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

An official Guide has been proffisionallv ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education for six nionths 
from the Ist October next, to conduct parties of 
visitors round the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
No charge will be made for his services, and no 
gratuities are to be offered. The Guide will start 
from the Entrance Hall at 12 noon and 3 p.ui. 
daily, except on Sundays. Each tour will last 
about an hour, and various departments of the 
Museum ^nll be \4sited. Details of the proposed 
tours will be announced later. The Guide's ser- 
vices will also be obtainable without charge by 
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iipecial parties between the hours of 10 and 12 a. m. 
and from 4 to 6 p.m. on any week day, but four 
days' notice at least should be ,^iven. Application 
for such special guidance should be made either 
verbally to the doorkeeper at the main entrance 
or by letter addressed to the Director and Secretary, 
but applications in respect of parties of less than 
six or more than twenty should be made only by 
letter. It should be stated whether the party 
desires to make a general tour of the Museum or to 
\dsit some particular department. All applicU' 
tions for special guidance vdll be considered in 
order of priority of receipt. In accordance with 
the Genera] Museum E emulations all parties vdl\, as 
a rule, be limited to twenty in number, (’hildren 
below the age of twelve years cannot be included in 
them, unless they come in classes in charge of their 
teachers. 

East Africa Architectural Association. 

The architects of British East Africa and Uganda 
have form-ed themselves into an Association with 
the above title. The officers for the first session 
are : President, Mr. E. M. Geater ; Vice-President, 
Mr. W. M. Eobertson ; Hon. Sec. and Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. Harold E. Henderson, Licentiate 
E.I.B.A., Box 80, Nairobi, B.E.A. (late Hon. 
Secretary of the A^ork and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society) : Council, Messrs. Le Eoux, Tate-Smith, 
Gow, and Hurle Bath. The Legislative Council 
of British East Africa is to be asked to sanction a 
measure providing for the registration of architects 
in the country it administers, and application is to 
be made for alliance with the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Reinforced Concrete and its Uses. 

The first of a series of illustrated ariicles dealing 
with the use of Concrete in Cotton Mills, from the 
pen of Mr, Harold Holt [H.], appears in the Sep- 
tember issue of Concrete and Constructional En- 
jineerinrj. The author’s aim is to indicate the 
direction in which reinforced concrete has been 
already adapted in cotton-mill buildings, to show 
why it has apparently not been further used, and to 
offer suggestions for its more extensive emplov- 
ment particularly in cotton-manufacturing build- 
ings. Other articles in this issue include the 
second instalment of Mr. Kempt on Dyson’s criti- 
cism of the L.C.C. Eeinforced Concrete Eegula- 
tions ; Waterproofing Qualities .of Oil- mixed 
Concrete,'’ by L. W. Page, Director of the Office of 
Public Eoads, Wasliington, U.S.A. ; y Eein- 
forced Concrete Glass Warehouse, St. Helen’s”; 

Concrete and Eeinforced Concrete at the Leip- 
zig Exhibition,” by Dipl.-Ing. Pliihpp Eauer ; 

Concrete Cottage.s'in South Wales ” ; Cement 
and Concrete at the Eoyal Agricultural Show, 
Bristol,” various new constructions in concrete, kc. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir Frederick Eaton, \rho had been Secretary of 
the Eoyal Academy for the past forty years, died 
on the 1 1th inst. at the age of seventy-seven. Sir 
Frederick was the editor of Murray’s Handbooks 
on Egypt and South Italy, 1870-1880, and of an 
Engfish translation of Thaiising’s Life of Albert 
Diirer. He was joint author with Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson, E.A., of The Eoyal Academy and its 
Members, 1768-1830.” At the funeral service, 
which took place at St. ^lary Abbots, Kensington, 
the Institute w^as represented by the Secretary, Mr. 
Ian MacAhster, and a wreath was sent on behalf of 
the general body of members. Among Academi- 
cians present were the past Presidents of the In- 
stitute, Sir Aston Webb, E.A., and Sir Ernest 
George, A.E.A. 


COEKESPONPEXCE. 

The Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
‘iO Buckingham Street, Adclphi, W.C. 

To the Editor, Journal E.I.B.A., — 

Sir, — The Committee of this Society has had its 
notice called to the essay by Mr. Wm. J. Davies 
on the above-named subject which appeared in 
your issues of 14th and 28th June. The essay, 
which shows a most exhaustive study of the ques- 
tion of the preservation of ancient buildings, is a 
fine statement of the case and a most useful addi- 
tion to the literature of the subject. 

There is one point on which the essayist does not 
make himself quite clear. In paragraph 4 (v.) 
it seems to be suggested that forgeries of architec- 
ture are pardonable, if not admirable, as they can 
be detected. My Committee cannot think that 
this is what the author believes. Such a belief 
would lead one to accept a copy as a work of art, 
while at best it can only be very artful work. 

Perhaps Mr. Davies intended to correct this mis- 
leading paragraph when he wrote the one num- 
bered 6 (ix) in which this sentence occurs : Any 
alterations or additions, therefore, necessitated 
by changing conditions, while harmonious with 
the main fabric, should bear the impress of the age 
and of the individuality of the artist.” These 
words express clearly this Society’s view of the 
right treatment of an old building where modern 
additions are essential, though it is the impress ot 
the age, rather than the individuality of the artist, 
that is wanted. In fact, the individuality may 
very well be dispensed with, if such a thing is 
possible. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A. E. Powys, Secretary, 


Mr. Frank T. Verity [F.], who holds the appointment 
of Architect to the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, has 
received the honour of election as Corresponding Member 
of the Societe Archeologique de France. 



Baldassare Peruzzi. 


BALDASSAEE PERUZZI OF SIEAA : A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY, WITH 
A CRITICAL DESCRIPTIOX OF HIS AECHITECTUPAL WORKS. 

Essay submitted under the motto “Anti- Baroque/’ awarded a Certificate of Honourable Mention in the 
Competition for the Royal Institute Essay Medal, 1913. 

By J. Hubkrt Worthington [A.], M.A. 

T he impoi'tance of studying the personal element in Architecture has frecjuently been 
urged upon students, so that concentration on the life and work of so admirable a master 
as Baldassare Peruzzi should need no apology. There can surely be no more vital 
inspiration to the architect of to-day than whole-hearted reverence for outstanding genius, and 
Peruzzi has been aptly described by Mr. Reginald Blomfield as the greatest architect of the 
Renaissance.” Critical study of the period in which he lived is beset with many difficulties, for 
recent research has disclosed new facts and upset hitherto accepted theories. Buildings have 
been associated with certain names for centuries without adequate foundation, and the resulting 
confusion is a danger against which we must carefully guard ; for though it is essential before 
forming judgment on the style and works of an artist to produce proofs in support of his claims 
of authorship, greater issues must not be forgotten in attempting to prove minor points. 

The life and works of Peruzzi have not received the study, or been subjected to the 
research, that they deserve, and information has often to be gleaned in fragments, from slight 
allusions in general books. But the most conclusive evidence must always be his original draw- 
ings in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, the Sienese sketch-book, and above all the study of his 
actual work. Drawings and photographs cannot indicate the subtle distinction that permeates 
the creations of this remarkable man. One must see the Italian sun bathe in rich warmth the 
mellow tones of his brick and terra-cotta in Siena, casting its crisp shadows on the broad wall 
sm-faces ; one must sit on the stone bench of the portico of the Palazzo Massimi at Rome to 
realise the wonder of the gradual curve, and one must caress his mouldings to feel their sensitive 
and exquisite refinement. 
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An artist should not be judged by standards non-existent in his own day. Baldassare 
Peruzzi is the child of his time. He belongs to that wonderful period which ranks with the 
greatest epochs of Athens and Home in the stimulus it has given to thought. ‘‘ Men opened 
their eyes and saw/’ and with fervid zeal vTestled with the problems of the world. As the Greeks 
of old commemorated their conquest over the barbarian in wwks of surpassing beautjy so the men 
of the Eenaissance were filled with a passion to express their deliverance from mediaeval darkness 
in terms of art. There is a spaciousness about the domed churches and airy saloons of the 
palaces and villas of these days, which comes not merely from a desire to revive the forms of 
classicism, but from the fact that they were built for men whose minds would admit no barriers or 
restrictions. Ancient Eome made its appeal to the men of the Cinquecento because of its vastness 
and adaptability, and because of the undeniable affinity which exists between the classic and the 
modern. In Eome the buddings of the classic period seem to be almost of our time. Their 
appeal is more direct, more compelling than that of mediaevalism, and so it seemed to the great 
revolutionaries of thought who laid the foundations of the modern world. The Medici, the 
humanist popes, the cardinals, and an enlightened aristocracy gave the needed encouragement to 
scholars and artists. The splendour of the Courts of Florence and Milan in their turn gave way 
to the splendour of a revived papacy, for when Cardinal Giovanni dei Medici was elevated to St. 
Peter’s Chair the centre of art and culture was transferred from Florence to Eome. Eome did 
not produce her own artists, but from all Italy they heard the ever-fascinating call of the Eternal 
City. 

Life was an art in those golden days of the Eenaissance. Frescoes have preserved the 
beauty of the costumes, the trappings, and the pageantry of an age in which there was the 
“ continual stir and motion of a comely human life.” Beneath shady avenues of ilex and stone 
pine, to the soft plash of falling water, or in the painted halls, men argued the new theories of life 
and philosophy, science and art, while pages played soft music on inlaid lutes and viols cunningly 
wrought, or brought luscious fruits and sparkling wine in vessels chased by the skilled gold- 
smith’s hands. The spirit of humanism led to a delight and rapture in all that concerned man, 
and “ they found in a beautiful body a soul created for nobleness, gifted with a sense of beauty.” 
It has been called an age of brilliant sins and exquisite amusements. Fancy delighted in birds of 
gorgeous plumage, and in apes and strange animals of every sort, and a fastidious taste made 
beautiful even the meanest of household utensils. 

This was the environment that produced such men as Lorenzo dei Medici and Brunelleschi, 
Ludovico Sforza and Leonardo, Leo X. and Eaphael, Agostino Chigi and Peruzzi. 

Xow, what is the position that Peruzzi holds in the history of Eenaissance architecture ? 
He comes at the climax of the style in Italy. The reckless profusion of the North had been modi- 
fied and restrained ; architectonic qualities had triumphed over the purely decorative, and the 
charming experiments of the early Florentine phase had matured into a perfected type. The young 
Baldassare arrived in Eome when Bramante was at the summit of his career, and though there is 
little but the exquisite perfection of a tempietto and the grace of a small cloister which can with 
certainty be ascribed to Bramante in Eome, the fiery zeal with which he pressed on the work at 
St. Peter s and the \ atican had won for him an incontestable position and influence. He was the 
presiding genius of a brilliant coterie from among which his two principal assistants, Baldassare 
Peruzzi and Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane, stand out pre-eminent. Bramante, whose right 
hand was paralysed, must have relied on and influenced these two talented young men to an un- 
usual degree. The same influence must have been strongly felt by others, too — by Eaphael, who 
w as probably his kinsman, and whose architectural work has received attention of late years, by 
Giulio Eomano, and by Jacopo Sansovino, who went to Venice after the sack of Eome. In the 
work of all these men are found many common characteristics, so that they form as definite a 
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school of design as that which grew up at Florence under Brunelleschi, who had died thirty-five 
years before Peruzzi’s birth. It is interesting, in order to realise what a galaxy of great men were 
living at the same time, to note that when Peruzzi at the age of twenty-eight was building the 
Farnesina in 1509, Bramante was sixty-five and his friend Leonardo fifty-seven ; Michael Angelo 
was thirty -four, and Eaphael, San Micheli, and Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane were two, three, 
and four years younger than Peruzzi respectively. Whether the Palazzi Cancelleria and Giraud 
are really by Bramante 


is of no great moment 
here, but this type 





of facade — the outcome 
of Alberti’s Palazzo 
Buccellai at Florence — - 
strongly influenced Pe- 
ruzzi in his earlier work. 

It will be found, however, 
that by degrees he became 
dissatisfied with the dry, 
illogical treatment of the j 

shallow applied pilaster in f 

superimposed stories, and 
with Antonio da San Gallo 
reverted to the Eiccardi ‘ 

type, which relies’ for its f 

effect on pure fenestra- ? 

tion crowned by a noble ( 

I 

cornice. : 

Though Peruzzi was | 

intimately associated with t 

the men of his day, in his 



designs are found definite 
traits and a distinction of 
style that mark them out 
from among those of his 
contemporaries. But the 
perfection of the Eenais- 
sance in Italy was short- 



lived ; Peruzzi’s work, 


still full of the freshness ' ^ w 

and vitality of a style in Ba-- 

its early development, Madonna and Saints, Santa Mabia della Pace» Rome. 

was followed by a rapid 

withering. In Vignola, with all his brilliance, we find the first symptoms of decay; Michael 
Angelo, less happy in this art, showed his feeble imitators the short cuts to decadence ; Palladio 
by an inordinate passion for antique standards made for sterility by insisting on the observation of 
slavish rules and ordinances ; the exponents of the Baroque, though possessed of talent and 
gifted with an amazing sense of display, forgot the Hmitations of the art of architecture, and 
often perpetrated monstrosities of unbridled license. 

To return to Peruzzi. He was one of many intellectual giants pecuhar to the early 
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and culminating periods of the Renaissance, who combined scientific genius with the highest 
aesthetic sense. Like Leonardo he was painter, mathematician, and astrologer; like Bramante, 
a designer of pageants, and, moreover, the inventor of movable scenery ; like Michael Angelo, 
San Gallo, and San Micheli a great military engineer ; and like Raphael a designer of tapestry 
and an archaeologist. As Michael Angelo was first architect among the pamters, so Peruzzi was 
first painter from among the architects. 

Baldassare di Salvestro di Salvadore Peruzzi was born on 7th March, 1481, his father being 
Giovanni Peruzzi, probably a weaver of Volterra, though Vasari says he was a Florentine of noble 
birth. Other towns have claimed Baldassare as their own. But he always calls himself “ Senese,'' 
and with Siena his life is closely connected. The old Florentine practice of apprenticing the 
artist to the bottega of the goldsmith, thence to branch off to the greater arts, lingered on in 
Siena long after specialisation had become the vogue in Florence, and it seems that Peruzzi began 
his artistic career with an orefice. At a very early age, however, he was helping Pinturicchio, 
that prince of decorators, on the Chapel of San Giovanni in Siena Cathedral, in 1501, and not 
long afterwards he went to ^ ol terra to paint a chapel. Here by good luck he made friends with 
Piero da ^ ol terra, who took him to Rome in 1503. Thus, at an impressionable age, the young 
Baldassare obtained the training that made all the great Renaissance masters, among the monu- 
ments of Rome itself, where he threw off the immaturity of Sienese art and became the most 
classic and scholarly of architects, 

M hilst engaged upon the decorations of the choir of Sant’ Onofrio, together with other 
fiesco commissions in and around Rome, he had time to study and measure Roman antiquities, 
A\ith that same enthusiasm that caused Fra Giocondo of Verona to be frequently whipped by 
Older of his prior. But his grasp of the antique rose so far above that of the archaBologist 
that he became more creative than any architect of his time. 

His first architectural work of importance was the villa which he built in Trastevere for his 
fellov -townsman, Agostino Chigi, the Maecenas to whom both Raphael and Peruzzi owed a large 
measure of their success. The Farnesina was finished in 1511, from which time until his death 
Peruzzi led a laborious life ; but though he carried out much work in an architectural practice of 

only some twenty-six or twenty-seven years, his 
quiet, simple nature was imposed upon, and he has 
been invariably looked upon as a child of misfortune. 

He was probably in Rome from 1503 to 1522, 
and on 1st August, 1520, he was formally elected 
architect to St. Peter’s, as Raphael’s successor, with a 
salary of 150 ducats a year. He held the post till 
1527, and again from 1530-31, and from May 1535 
until his death in January 1536. Peruzzi had been 
closely associated wuth Bramante, but Serlio gives 
to his master every credit for the beautiful plan that 
he has preserved for us in his hook. His indebted- 
ness to Bramante was of course inevitable, but it 
will be noticed that his plan shows a degree of 
stability and concentration that was lacking in all 
Peruzzi’s Plan for St, Prter^s, Rome. the earlier scheiiies. Around the main central cupola, 
From Serlio. 158 feet in diameter, are grouped four smaller ones, 

^ach 48 feet in span. The four extremities of the 
church have apsidal terminations with semicircular colonnades that give a sense of scale and play 
0 m\stei} that is so lacking in the existing building, whilst at the corners are square sacristies. 
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It is not possible to point to actual work by Peruzzi in the Great Basilica, but we know that he 
spent much time and thought on the difficult and thankless task of repairing piers and founda- 
tions that had proved to be too weak. It is a great misfortune that the most immense building 
of modern times could not have been carried out by an artist who had in him the power to create 
the most beautiful as well as the largest classic church of Christendom. Political calamities and 
the deaths of popes proved a continual hindrance to him, and eventually his career came to an 
untimely end at the hands, it is said, of a jealous rival. 

But to return to events which took place while he held the position of architect-in-chief. In 
1522 a series of wanderings began. He went to Bologna, and prepared designs for the completion 
of San Petronio, which are still to be seen in the sacristy. One of these designs shows a singularly 
unhappy effort in the “ German style,” and another a wonderful section in perspective through 
a mighty dome. He was soon recalled to Siena to design and superintend the fortification of the 
city, and returning again to Borne, remained there until the unhappy year of 1527, when the 
army of the Constable of Bom-bontook the city by assault, while the powerless Pope cowered in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Benvenuto Cellini, in his incomparable manner, tells us how he killed 
the Bourbon. The invaders were under no control, and it is best not to dAvell upon the miserj^ of 
the fate of Borne. The excesses of the Bourbon’s savage troops exceeded those of Alaric and 
Brennus. For days, murder, cruelty, lust, pillage, and desecration held Borne relentlessly. 

“ Never,” says Banke, "" never did a richer booty fall into the hands of a more terrible army ; 
never was there a more protracted and ruinous pillage.” 

“ Poor Baldassare,” Vasari tells us, was made prisoner by the Spaniards, losing all that he 
possessed and suffering torture, as his aspect was grave and noble, and they thought him some 
great prelate in disguise, or some other great person able to pay a heavy ransom.” Subsequent 
robberies bereft him of all he possessed but a shirt, in which scanty clothing he arrived in his 
native town. 

The two following years were spent in fortifying Siena and executing certain private com- 
missions there, and in 1529 he was before the walls of Florence with the Sienese and papal armies, 
helping to reduce the walls that Michael Angelo had built. He then returned to Borne to spend 
the last few years of his life on the building of his masterpiece, the Palazzo Massimi. 

Vasari quaintly comments on the ungratefulness of his employers, and describes the close of 
his life as follows : — 

Thus Baldassare found hiruself in his last years, old, poor, and burdened with a family. After having 
lived a well-regulated life he fell grievously sick. When Paul III. heard this, he sent 100 scudi to him 
by Jacopo Melighi, accountant of St. Peter's, tardily recognising the loss which would be caused by the death 
of such a man. But Baldassare grew worse, or else was poisoned by some rival who desired his place, which 
brought him 250 scudi, a thing discovered late by the physicians. He died regretting life rather on account 
of his poor family than of himself, for he left them badly provided for. He was much lamented by his children 
and friends, and was buried in the Botunda near Raphael, being followed to his grave by all the painters, 
sculptors, and architects of Rome. 

The fame of Baldassare Peruzzi was greater after his death than during his life. Among his 
many pupils his son Sallustio and Sebastian Serho were the best known : Francesco da Siena, 
Antonio del Bozzo, and Giovanni Battista Peloro were Sienese architects : Biccio of Siena and 
Virgilio of Borne were painters. 

But Peruzzi influenced gi^eater men than these, particularly Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane, 
Giacomo Barozzi da ^ignola, and Jacopo Tatti or Sansovino. Mr. Eeginald Blomfield says 
that “ almost any important building by Baldassare Peruzzi — such, for instance, as the Palazzo 
Massimi alle Colonne at Borne — shows a more intimate grasp of the architecture of the past than 
the wTiole of Palladio’s hooks and buildings put together.” What might not our English 
Benaissance have been had Peruzzi rather than Palladio been its inspiring genius ! 
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Eome. 

In enlarging upon Peruzzi’s architectural works in detail it is best to begin with a group of 
three buildings wdiich belong to the earlier stages of his life in Eome, the Farnesina, the Cappella 
Chigi, and S. Eligio degli Orefici. Although these have all been ascribed by Geymiiller to Eaphael, 
the usually accepted assumption that they are by Peruzzi has been foUow^ed. 

Agostino Chigi, for whom the first two of these buildings were built, is so remarkable an 
individual that a small digression will not, perhaps, be out of place here. A fellow-townsman of 
Peruzzi, he was born in 1465, and before his fortieth year had made himself the most powerful 
financier in the world. Besides the central house in Eome, he had a hundred branch banking 
establishments in Italy, and others abroad at Constantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Lyons, and 
London. Twenty thousand men were in his employ, and a hundred vessels flew his flag. In addi- 
tion he possessed farms, castles, and immense property, his plate and jewellery were fabulous, and 
his stable contained horses of unrivalled breed. Chigi w^ill alw^ays rank as one of the greatest 
collectors and art patrons of the world, and a host of artists enjoyed his enlightened protection 
and patronage. In his character were mingled shrewdness and generosity. He died in 1520. 

The famous villa that he built between the Monte Gianiculo and the Tiber is interesting as 
illustrating Eenaissance life, painting, and architecture, and as a pleasure-house par excellence, 
where he entertained large and distinguished assemblies with more than royal magnificence, and 
the renown of his banquets remains to this day. 

The ill-kept grounds and glazed arcades of the Farnesina, as the villa is now called, make it 
difficult to realise the original splendour and beauty of the building and its surroimdings. But 
once all the “ garden magic ” of Italy was here : shady avenues, trees laden with luscious fruits, 
gay parterres, and the plash of fountains. No doubt, too, many of the statues, sarcophagi, garden 
ornaments, and marble benches from the Horti of ancient Eome, which now are the treasures 
of the museums, stood amid the shade and sunshine of Agostino’s grounds. Here Chigi's 
brilliant guests wandered to and fro, passing from the gardens to the cool open loggia, decorated 
with Eaphael’s Story of Psyche, culled from Apuleius’ charming fable. The adjoining gallery of 
Galatea, called after the same master’s fresco, contains decorations by Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Daniel da Volterra, and Baldassare Peruzzi himself. Giulio Eomano and Giovanni da Udine also 
worked here. On the piano nobile is another suite of spacious saloons, famous not only for 
Sodoma’s delightful fresco of Alexander and Eoxana, but for the large salon that presents so 
striking an example of Peruzzi’s decorative power. On the walls are painted columns of black 
marble in consummate perspective, through which are represented glimpses of the landscape that 
actually existed round the building. The principle may be open to criticism, but may be condoned 
here because of the resulting sense of openness that so befits a pleasure-house. The putti 
in the frieze and the flat, richly coffered ceiling, coloured in blue and gold, heighten the effect of 
this remarkable and little-known room. 

In criticising the architecture of this building it must be borne in mind that it w'as primarily 
intended for the display of paintings. Not only were the saloons and loggie rich with frescoes, but 
even the walls of the facades themselves. They are built of brick plastered, with pepperino 
dressings. In its general lines the building has a simplicity and breadth of mass that 
are admirable, and it is a great advance upon the Palazzo Cancelleria. The two wings project 
boldly, and are excellently proportioned to the connecting block with its deeply recessed 
arcade ; internally also it is beyond reproach, so successfully is it adapted to its purpose. 
The details, however, do not display the maturity found in the master’s later wwk. Ih 
questioning the heaviness of the crowning entablature, which is about half the height of the 
pilaster below it, the fundamental difficulty of placing order above order on a fa 9 ade presents 
itself. Is it legitimate to have an entablature that is in proportion to the whole edifice, but out 
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of proportion to its attendant column ? Peruzzi himself solved the question, as Brunelleschi 
and Michelozzo had done j’ears before, by abandoning applied orders in most of his later work. 
These shallow pilasters do not justify their existence. They may have been kept low in relief in 
order to help the paintings, but how much better would it have been had the surface been unbroken 
by these attenuated strips. The capitals are far removed from Doric proportion and detail, and 
the single pilasters cutting into two halves the ends of the projectmg wings are unfortunate. 

The most remarkable feature of the exterior is the dash of running richness in the deep terra- 
cotta frieze that so effectively binds in the whole design. Purists may object to the piercing of it 
with tiny windows, but this is a motif which in Peruzzi’s hands became an original and charming 
characteristic. The ornament consists of vigorously modelled putti holding garlands hung from 
candelabra. This is the right place in which to insert enrichment, high up, in the shadow of the 
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cornice. Nothing could be simpler than the windows, which in their proportion and mouldings 
proclaim Peruzzi, and the sunk panel in the frieze is also found on his Oasa Pollini at Siena. 

Baron von Geymriller has, at great length, attempted to deprive Baldassare of this building 
and assign it to his favourite Eaphael. It would be superfluous to recapitulate here his mam- 
arguments, which Francis Bedford has answered so convincingly : suffice it to say that his proofs 
are not generally accepted, and that he seems to have left out of account the many undeniable 
analogies to Peruzzi’s own work that are evident in the building itself. Apart from instances 
mentioned above, the doorway with its deep frieze, emdched with ornament almost identical with 
that in the upper order of the cortile of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi, is strong evidence. A further- 
proof is offered by the porch of the httle church of S. Maria in Domnica on the Caelian, which was 
erected by Leo X. and is an early design by Peruzzi. An authentic drawing in the Uffizi has dis- 
missed the theory held by some that Eaphael designed this porch. It consists of an open arcade 
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of live arches combined with a Doric order, which closely resembles the loggia of the Farnesina. 
The pilasters are in one case nine and in the other nine and a half times their width in height, 
an unusually attenuated proportion, and the spacing corresponds with that of the upper story of 
the villa. No less alike is the general character of the mouldings. 

The two upper stories of the Palazzo Ossoli in the Via de’ Balestrai show a close resemblance 
to the Farnesina also, not only in general proportion and treatment, but in the spacing of pilasters 
and profiles of mouldings, as is seen in the capitals in the cortile. This little palace possesses in 

the upper portion of its 
facade the faults of the 
Farnesina, but it has a 
really admirable basement 
story and a simple direct 
plan. Judging from the 
style it belongs to an early 
period in Peruzzi’s career, 
and its authenticity is 
proved by a plan and two 
sections in the Uffizi. 

The little Cappella Chigi 
in Sta. Maria del Popolo is 
an almost perfect example 
of Eenaissance art at its 
best. Nothing could be 
simpler than the general 
scheme, a small unequal 
octagon on plan, with 
niches in the angles, sur- 
mounted by a hemispheri- 
cal dome, raised on an attic 
pierced by windows. It 
forms a mine of ornament 
and decoration of the 
highest and most refined 
quality, and the beauty of 
form and execution is 
heightened by a charming 
scheme of colour. The 
effect of the deep entrance 
arch set within an outer 
ring is superb : the mould- 
ings and their enrichment, 
all in white marble, are Greek in their perfection, though the capitals and their intermediate 
panels are a little overpowering ; the plain bands of friezes and attics, and the walls, are in 
delicately tinted marble, mainly portasanta ; the compartments of the dome are no less beautiful 
in their arrangement and enrichment than the famous mosaics they frame, carried out from 
RaphaeTs cartoons. These mosaics would in themselves make the chapel famous. They are 
on a blue ground, so that as one looks up, the ribs of the panels seem to form an open framew'ork 
to the sky. From the seeming hypaethral opening in the eye of the dome, God the Father 
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surrounded by cherubim looks down from heaven on the worshippers beneath. The roundels 
in the pendentives and the eight compartments of the attic are also from EaphaeTs designs, 
as is the statue of Jonah in the niche, executed by Lorenzetto Lotti. 

The architecture of this building has also been attributed to Raphael, but Letarouilly, 
Lalande, and our English authorities are convinced that it is by Peruzzi, If he was architect 
of the Farnesina, which was completed just before this chapel was begun, and where Raphael 
was in charge of the decoration, it is natural to assume that they also worked in collaboration 
here. Credit must certainly be given to both ; and though Vasari states that “ he designed the 
architecture of the stables of the Chigi, and Agostino’s Chapel in the Church of Sta. Maria del 
Popolo,” the fame of the mosaics and Peruzzi’s over-modest disposition might easily have led so 
gossipy and unreliable an authority to make a mistake. To Peruzzi the execution of the archi- 
tecture of this chapel is due beyond all doubt. It has been pointed out that the Corinthian order 
is the same as that followed by Serlio, who admits that his facts are based on Peruzzi’s theories 
and researches. The setting of the enriched arch within the arch, and the unequal sizes of ceiling 
coffers are both found in the Palazzi Massimi. In the same are found also similar frets, guilloches, 
and ornamentation ; but the example which seems to give the most conclusive proof bycomparison 
is the High Altar in Siena Cathedral, in which panels of coloured marble are set in exquisitely 
moulded frames of white, and the whole character of mouldings and enrichments corresponds. 
This Greek-like refinement of egg-and-dart and leaf-and-tongue and acanthus foliage is found 
only in the work of one man. The mosaics of the chapel were completed in 1516. 

S. Eligio or S. Alo degli Orefici, the dilapidated little chirrch which stands in Via Giulia near 
the Tiber, is similar in type to the Cappella Chigi. In plan it consists of a Greek cross, with 
arms of slight projection, and an apse to the east. The interior is well proportioned, its height 
being two and a-half times the diameter of the hemispherical dome, which is raised on a low drum 
once pierced by four small eyes, but now lit by larger windows. The lantern remains intact, and 
harmonises well with the simple dome, though subsequent alterations of the Baroque period have 
marred much of the beauty of this simple little building. Contemporary drawings, probably by 
Sallustio Peruzzi and an unknown French architect of the sixteenth century, have preserved the 
original design, which both on the interior and the exterior shows a severe restraint with none of 
the rich decoration found in the Cappella Chigi. The date of erection is given as 1509, the same year 
as the commencement of the Farnesina. Geymiiller reproduces a drawing which he takes to be by 
Sallustio, Peruzzi’s son, on which is written “ S. Alo degli Orefici in strada Julia inverse il fiume 
opera di Raffaello da Urbino.” This drawing shows a plan and details of the Doric order. In 
contradiction to this there is a drawing of the dome and lantern by Aristotile da San Gallo which 
distinctlv bears the words “ Di M°Baldassare da Siena chiesa delj Orefici in Roma di pezi lavorati 
di pietra piana.” The argument is indeed involved, and is an instance of the difficulty of proving 
the authorship of the buildings of the period. It is known that Aristotile was one of Raphael’s 
chief architectural assistants, and he would not readily accredit a building of his master to 
Peruzzi, so that the dome and lantern, at any rate, must be by the latter. The close likeness to 
the Cappella Chigi would seem, to indicate that the same architect designed both, and the Greek 
cross type was a particular favourite with Baldassare. 

Peruzzi’s earlier work was strongly influenced by Bramante, but he gradually freed himself, 
and three buildings, a casino and two palazzi, are interesting as showing the intermediate stage 
which culminated in the Palazzi Massimi. 

The Vigna di Papa Giulio is a still unfinished casino that was begun by the Cardinal Antonio 
Fabriano di Monte, on his property outside the Porta del Popolo. He died in 1533, and his 
nephew and heir became also Cardinal di Monte, and left Rome as Legate at Bologna ; but though 
elected Pope Julius HI. in 1550, he never completed the Casino of the Vigna, but started 
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de novo the beautiful rilla adjoining that bears his name. There is a particular distinction 
attached to this dilapidated and uncompleted building. It has an air of quietness and repose, with 
its expanse of plain brick wall on the ground floor, broken only by the great rusticated portone ; 
remarkable also is the generous spacing of its simple windows and the graceful central loggia, 
and the unusual treatment of the curved truncated corner. The plan has a quaint originality, 
A barrel-vaulted carriage-way leads to a strange little court, in the form of an elongated 
hexagon, the loggia of which once looked upon a water-garden, traces of which remain. 
Although there is but one apartment on the ground floor, a spacious stairway leads to a long 
suite of rooms above. 

In his Life of Jacopo Sansovino, Vasari tells us that “ he began outside Eome the Vigna of the 
Cardinal di Monte, a large building situated by the Acqua Vergine,’" Now, in the building as it 
stands, there is nothing which corresponds with the known works of the younger Sansovino, who 
left Eome for Venice after the sack of 1527, and tradition has always ascribed it to Peruzzi. 
Internal evidence strongly corroborates the assumption. The Corinthian pilasters are almost 
identical in detail with those in the Cappella Chigi ; the mouldings bear the impress of Peruzzi "s 
individuality, and the general scheme recalls the Villa Mieli, near Siena, which has a similar broad 
treatment of facade, similar pilasters at the corners, and a similar rusticated portone. It is true 
that the angle pilasters would in both cases be better away, but they are interesting as showing 
how Peruzzi gradually eliminated the applied orders altogether. 

A small palazzo in the Via Giulia, standing between San Giovanni Fiorentini and the Palazzo 
Sacchetti, is an authentic work of Peruzzi, for his detailed drawings of it are to be seen in the 
Ufflzi at Florence. It belongs to his middle period, and on a marble tablet over the central door 
is the inscription 

COSMO MEDICI — DUCI TLOKEX II 

PACIS ATQUE JUSTICIAE CULTORI — 

The simple astylar facade of stuccoed brick with stone dressings is a piece of well-ordered fene- 
stration, but no traces are now left of the paintings which once gave to it a special interest. In 
182:3 they w ere still in a tolerable state of repair, but the building was converted into an infantry 
barrack in 1845, and they w^ere so cruelly mutilated that no trace of them now^ remains. The 
composition of these decorations, which were in bronze gilt, grisaille, and fresco, w^as Peruzzi’s, 
and probably the execution of them also. They represented distinguished members of the 
Medici family and their arms, a group of w^arriors in the character of antique statues, and a 
frieze of armour. 

Although architecturally it is one of Peruzzi’s least successful buildings, its jiarticular value 
lies in the fact that it show^s the steps wEereby he reached the perfection of the Palazzi Massimi, 
and for this reason the palace merits careful study. The cortile is raised some steps above the 
street level, and at the entrance has an unusually wide loggia wflth a semi-elliptical vault, similar 
in type to that in the cortile of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi. Beneath this loggia is a doorw^ay 
which diminishes to^vards the lintel, this being the first known use of the motif since classic times ; 
but unlike the doorw ay of the Palazzo Massimi the diminution, one ’eighth the width of the door, is 
exaggerated, and the architrave, being one-third the width of the opening, is unusually coarse and 
surmounted by an inadequate cornice. Over the door an antique bas-relief, set in a moulded 
frame, anticipates a similar effective arrangement in the cortile of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi. 
There is an unhappy relation betw^een the tw^o loggie of the end fa9ade : the Ionic one is too wide 
for the Doric one below it, which is also not happy in its proportion, and the arcades are un- 
fortunately not central in the elevation. But these arcades are interesting as lieing the first 
Eenaissance instance of what has been misnamed the motif Palladio.” The architrave moulding, 
wEich also runs round the arch, is very thin, but the Doric capitals that have been added to the 
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antique granite colunans are almost identical in profile with those of the portico of the Palazzo 
Pietro Massimi. The side elevation of the cortile resembles that of the Palazzo Angelo Massimi, 
and an interesting feature is the spike-and-disc enrichment in the pilasters that support the ciU of 
the groimd-floor w'indows. One of the architect’s careful drawings for this palace shows that the 
low end of the cortile, now built up, once had an opening with a balcony, giving one of those 
delightful views across the Tiber to the Monte Gianiculo that are a characteristic of the houses in 
the Via Giulia. Another drawing shows the battered doorway in detail, and others the plan, the 
loggie, and the window’s. The mouldings deserve study not so much for their intrinsic value as 
that they show experiments which benefited his later w’ork. The architrave of the ground-fioor 
window is one-fomTh the opening, the cornice of the window has a most exaggerated overhang, 
and in the top string in the court the main moulding as seen from below is too big in proportion 
to the lower members. 

Tradition has assigned the Palazzo Altemps to Peruzzi, but it w'ould be hard to think that he 
was responsible for more than the plan and the lower arcade of the cortile. Letarouilly suggests 
that Baldassare began the building, and that Martino Lunghi completed it, and this theory seems 
correct. The plan is spacious and well balanced, and has two fine staircases, but the detail of 
the lower arcade of the cortile is the part of the building that seems particularly to indicate 
Peruzzi’s hand, although a tendency towards squatness in proportion and the absence of base 
mouldings give it a rather unfinished look. The detail of the capitals may be compared with 
those of the Parnesina, and the elliptical arches with several of his w’orks, but the most remarkable 
part is the entablature of this lower order, which is closely related to that of the cortile of the 
Palazzo Pietro Massimi. This entablature is eight and a half times the height of the order, that 
of the Massimi being seven and one-fifth ; if divided into twelve parts, seven go to the cornice 
and five to the combined frieze and architrave. The rich effect of the fret is fine, and it combines 
excellently with the characteristically moulded dentil cornice above. A vigorously designed ibex 
decorates the keystones. 

Peruzzi almost invariably treated his courtyards with loggie at one or both ends, but he did 
not return the open arcades along the side, and this cortile offers no exception ; the windows fit 
very unhappily into the applied arches. The upper stories, while carrying up the same treatment, 
appear to be by another hand at a later date. 

Before considering the Massimi, three important buildings in Borne that have been wrong- 
fully ascribed to Baldassare Peruzzi— the Palazzi Linotte, Costa, and Lante— call for notice. 

Of recent years the authorities have unanimously ascribed the charming little Palazzo 
Linotte, also known as the Palazzo Eegis or Piccola Farnesina, to Peruzzi’s vigorous, if less 
refined, ’contemporary, Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane. The rustication of stones alternately 
thick and thin, the astylar fajade, the combination of brick and stone, the somewhat heavy 
and coarse mouldings, are all characteristic of an outstanding individuality with a reputation 
for massiveness of conception rather than refinement of detail. The Linotte was probably 
built between 1517 and 1524 for the French prelate Thomas le Boy, and is remarkable for the 
three charmingly superimposed loggie to the tiny court and the simple beauty of the facade to 

Vicolo delT Aquila. , t 

In comparing the Palazzo Costa on the Borgo Nuovo with the last-named example a dis- 
tinct similarity is evident. Letarouilly, Bedford, and Anderson attribute it to Peruzzi, others 
to Eaphael, but the actual work, in the complete absence of documentary proofs, smely indi- 
cates the hand of Antonio. The fact that the Linotte was mistaken as Peruzzi’s work inevitably 
led to the theory that the Costa was also by the same hand. Alternating triangular and seg- 
mental pediments, which Peruzzi never used, are found in both these buildings~the heaviness 
of them is quite alien to the one and characteristic of the other architect. The unequal courses 
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of the rustication, the windows generally, and the mouldings all point to San Gallo as their 
author, whilst Peruzzi was not in the habit of placing his main cornice at the level of the order 
entablature in a case of this kind, but invariably put it as a crown to the whole fa9ade, above 
the attic. There is a fine mass about the building with its effective treatment of the corner, 
and the arrangement of half-pilasters beside the main ones is an ingenious corrective to an 
otherwise awkward spacing, necessitated by the fact that the fa9ade was probably added to an 
older building. Letarouilly shows the bays equal, but actually there is a considerable dis- 
crepancy in the intercolumniation, as the triglyphs in the frieze show. 

LEONIS X. PONT. MAX. 

LIBERALITATE JACOBUS 

BRIXIANUS CHIRURGUS 
AEDIFICAVIT. 


The Palazzo Lante, in the Via Monterone, critically speaking, is one of the most puzzling 
buildings of the period. Vasari omits to mention both this palace and the Linotte, and in the 
complete absence of external evidence Anderson and Bedford ascribe it to Peruzzi. Burck- 
hardt is in accord with Letarouilly’s interesting and plausible deductions, w^hich are recapitu- 
lated below. 

The history of the Palazzo Lante is told by the fascinating heraldic carving in the caps 
and spandrels of the cortile, where the plume of three feathers set in a diamond ring, the yoke 
with interlacing cords, and an escutcheon bearing the six Medici globes, occur repeatedly. Now, 
the yoke and feathers are particular attributes of Leo X., yet why is the CardinaTs hat or papal 
tiara wanting ? Contemporary Florentine history offers a likely explanation. In 1512 Cardinal 
Giovanni dei Medici, son of il Magnifico, aided by his nephew, Lorenzo, succeeded in seizing 
the power at Florence and in giving back the government of the Eepublic to his brother, 
Giuliano IL Soon afterwards Pope Julius II. died, and Cardinal Giovanni became Leo X. 
on the 19th March 1513. In the same year he persuaded Giuliano, whom he considered too 
feeble a character to have charge of affairs, to give up the power to his nephew, Lorenzo. To 
humour the deposed brother he made him general of the Papal army, a merely nominal position ; 
for Leo, though an astute diplomatist, lacked the military initiative of his predecessor on 
St. Peter’s throne. Giuliano died in 1516. 

The conclusions are that Leo X. began the Palazzo Lante to house the deposed Giuliano. 
In 1558 the palace was bought by Ludovico Lante della Eovere, who added the eagles to the 
spandrels of the upper story of the cortile, and Onorio Lunghi completed the building in 1600. 

Now^, who was the architect ? Bramante was in charge of the Papal buildings when Leo 
came to power, and though the latter may have consulted him about the building, Bramante 
was infirm and paralysed, and died in 1514, a few months after the delivery of the plans, and 
probably before the work began. It is true that the arcades and capitals and staircase resemble 
somewhat the Palazzo Cancelleria, but it is not now at all certain that Bramante was architect 
to this latter building. 

A second and more likely theory is that Jacopo Sansovino designed the Lante. When in 
1514 Leo attended brilliant fetes held at Florence in his honour while on his way to a conference 
with Francis I. at Bologna, Sansovino designed a temporary fa 9 ade in w^ood for S. Maria dei 
Fiori which much delighted the Pope. On his return to Florence Leo again saw Sansovino, 
and entrusted to him the building of the faQade of San Lorenzo. This scheme fell through, so 
Sansovino followed the Pope to Eome, and a few years later was chosen by Leo, in preference to 
Eaphael, San Gallo, and Peruzzi, to build the Church of San Giovanni dei Fiorentini, It seems 
then, quite likely that the Palazzo Lante was designed by Sansovino before he went to Venice. 
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In the graceful sweep of the consoles on the astylar facade, in the dehcate flow of the carving 
that enriches the white marble capitals of the court, the hand of a consummate sculptor certainly 
seems to proclaim itself. The fact that the mouldings to the doors and windows of the facade 
are in white marble in some measure accounts for their exquisite finish. The friezes and panels 
are in portasanta. 

Imagination is required to conjure up the beauty that the unusual courtyard once pre- 
sented, for it is now used as a depository for poor antique copies, and many of the arcades have 
been built up. There is an unusual wealth of colour in the columns of portasanta, cippollino, 
and pavonazzetto, which is heightened by the carving in the enriched Doric capitals of white 
marble. 

Next the Palazzo Lante is a house that has never been mentioned in connection with Peruzzi, 
but it has such a close resemblance to other of his works, particularly in the relation of the fine 
rusticated basement to that of the Palazzo Ossoli, and in the proportions and details of the 
first-floor windows, that it seems most probable that Peruzzi was its author. Is it possibly 
owing to this little building that the Palazzo Lante, with which it is now connected, has been 
a.scribed to Baldassare ? 

Burckhardt is alone in giving the Palazzetto Spada, in the Yia di Capo di Ferro, to Peruzzi, 
but it seems an unlikely supposition. Letarouilly suggests that a house in the ^ ia di Parione 
and another in the Piazza dei Satiri, with an interesting staircase, may be by Peruzzi. In 
collaboration with Michael Angelo, a sculptor of Siena, he designed the tomb of Hadrian ^ I. in 
S. Maria dell’ Anima, and possibly the doorways of that church. 

The Palazzo Pietro Massimi alle Colonne at Borne is incontestably the masterpiece of Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi. 

In the sack of Borne the palace of the proud Massimi family in the Via San Pantaleo was 
pillaged and bui'ned, together with many others, and Domenico Massimi died shortly after, 
dividing his property among his thi’ee sons, Pietro, Angelo, and Luca. Peruzzi was entrusted 
with the rebuilding of the palace. Seldom had an architect more difficulties to contend with, and 
seldom were difficulties more triumphantly overcome. Three proud brothers of an impoverished 
family required abodes that should with the utmost economy embody their aristocratic lineage, 
for were they not descendants of that Fabius Maximus who led the armies of Borne against 
Hannibal ? The house of a Boman patrician was to be re-createdj and the name of the family, 
“ Alle Colonne,” was to be embodied in the facade. 

The classics were searched for information (for undreamed-of Pompeii was to lie buried for 
two centuries more). Yet with, so far as we are aware, no actual instance to work upon, Peruzzi 
has made the Palazzo Pietro Massimi perhaps more Boman than the house of the Vettii. In it 
the spirit of old Borne re-lives. It is no mere resuscitation of a past style. The fact that the site 
was awkward and irregular, and that the old walls were to be used as much as possible, seemed 
to spur on rather than to discourage the undaunted artist. Beginning with a straight facade, as is 
shown in his preliminary plan in the Uffizi, he later decided to follow the curve of the then narrow 
street, and thus gave to his cJief-d’osucre that special distinction for which it is perhaps best 
known. 

Beference to the preliminary scheme shows how much thought was bestowed on the plan 
before he obtained the consummate balance and centrality of the completed building. The 
simple blending of the two separate establishments of two of the brothers is most admirable. The 
planning of the Palazzo Massimi appeals to us to-day, not only for its beauty and ingenuity, but 
also for its modernity. There is none of the pompous pretension that is often associated with the 
Italian palace, but a delightful and rare sense of domesticity. The elder brother’s house in every- 
way shows the greater originality. From the Via del Paradiso, which centralises with the portico 
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a charming vista is obtained to the small court of the earlier palace at the extreme end of the 
building. The effect of this portico, raised a few steps above the street, with its skilfully spaced 



PKituzzi’s Preliminaby Scheme eor Palazzo Pietro Massimi. 
From his original drawing in the TJ ffizi. 
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columns standing out against the darkness of the recess, is as brilliant as it is unusual, and the 
coupled columns perform a logical function in supporting the heavy mass of superimposed wall. 
In the refinement of the entasis of the Doric columns, and the unusually heavy overhanging of 



Gkouxd-floob Plan of Palazzi Rome. 

From Letarouilly. 


the echinus, Greek influence is strongly felt. The archives of the family record an inscription that 
was to have been carved on the frieze : “ Petrus Maximus Dominici filius Petri nepos Aedes in 

Via Pontificia in novissimo excidio urbis incendio consumptas restituit a fundamentis faciundas 
curavit anno DNI.” 
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Over the j^^ortico is a range of seven consoled windows with a ressault under each, but above 
this the facade becomes dull, being uniformly channelled, unbroken by string courses, and pierced 
by two stories of oblong mezzanine window^s. The whole is crowned by a superb fully enriched 
cornice. In criticising this frontage, however, it must be noted that the principal factor which 
controlled the design has been removed by the widening of the narrow curved street into the 
Corso. Originally little would have been noticed above the windows of the piano nobile. 

But to return to the portico. It forms one of the most beautiful and carefully studied 
works of the whole Eenaissance. In contrast with the simple severity and repose of the exterior, 
the ceiling, with its skilfully disposed lacunaria, varying in size and depth, is moulded and 
enriched with a refinement and beauty that are essentially Greek in feeling. At either end of the 
gradual curve is a large niche, elliptical on plan, with lozenge-shaped coffers to the semi-dome 
that are cleverly adjusted in diminishing sizes to the ellipse, and are enriched with delicate little 
figures from n\vthology. It is superfluous to criticise the fact that these, and the ceiling, and the 
v aults of the cortile are all executed in stucco, for they have endured all these centuries unharmed, 
and the then freshly discovered antique stuccoes of the Palatine justified Peruzzi in executing 
these in a material at wdiich moderns are apt to scoff. 

The famous doorway that leads to the vestibule is studied with the utmost care, and there is 
in the Uffizi an interesting original drawing of Peruzzi showing it in detail. Unlike its prototype 
in the small palace in the Via Giulia, there is a Hellenic refinement in the slightness of the 
diminution tow^ards the lintel, which actually occurs in the architrave as well. The same 
delicacy is evident in the proportion of the mouldings, the purity of the ornaments, and the 
graceful lines of the console, which is linked to the laurel ornament on the frieze by a most original 
adjustment, and though Monaldini has criticised the superfluity of dentils and modillions, it 
would be hard to instance a much more beautiful door. It is interesting to compare with it the 
one which Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane modelled after this one for his Palazzo Sacchetti. 
Before leaving the portico it should be noted that the pilasters are less in width than the lower 
diameters of their corresponding columns, and that the bench has notable console supports. 

Vitruvius in his description of a Eoman house says : — Nobles, however, and those in autho- 
rity and honour, having to render service to the citizens, require royal vestibula, lofty atria, and 
spacious peristylia.’' Thus from the portico, the prothyrum, with its enriched barrel ceiling, 
leads to the most beautiful courtyard of all Eome. Though the open space measures only thirty- 
six feet by thirty, the effect is quite miraculously large. There is a harmonious variety in the 
facades, and the mouldings and the ornaments are as exquisite as in the portico. One side of the 
court is low, with a recessed fountain in the centre, flanked on either side by doorw’ays surmounted 
by reliefs in stucco frames. Above the loggia, at the far end, the facade has pilasters correspond- 
ing with the columns opposite, but on the other side there is fenestration only. A very lexicon 
of ornament is found in the elliptical vaults of the loggia of the ground floor. They are in stucco, 
and are said to have been executed by Giovanni da Udine, wEo worked for Eaphael at the 
\atican. The columns are severely classical, but in the entablature the frieze is omitted, whilst 
below the finely moulded cornice isolated guttse give quaint and unusual effect. Eemarkable, 
too, is the detail of the pilasters that come below the windows. 

It has been suggested that the oblong openings above the entablature of the lower order 
which hght the vaulting may be later insertions, hut Peruzzi^s careful drawings in the Uffizi prove 
that he vras responsible for the chief architectural defect of the cortile. He must not be blamed, 
however, for the objectionable detail of the Baroque fountain. Accounts in the Massimi archives 
record that Gian-Solari was paid for executing stucco work in 1610, a fact which also accounts fur 
certain florid lapses in the niche frames, on the staircase and elsewhere, and particularly in the 
retrograde ornament of the smaller court at the back. A fine staircase leads to the Ionic loggia on 
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the piano nobile, M’hich is entered through an arch decorated with pilasters, with alternating 
flutes and channels and an interesting guilloche ornament. The columns and pilasters and the 
doorway are of light grey marble, not of porous stone like the rest of the building; and the capitals, 
though Greek in the purity of the volute lines, seem somewhat small and narrow. It is interesting 
to compare the ornament on the side of the volute with that on the consoles of the cornice of the 
Casa Pollini at Siena. The general eflect of this graceful upper loggia, which contrasts so well 
with the severer one below, is enhanced by the colour scheme of the frescoed walls, and the ceiling 
of painted oak with rich coffers based on three hexagonal panels. 

A beautiful doorway leads to the great Hall of the Dais, a superb example of a Eoman state 
room, which still contains the scarlet baldachino with its tapestries. The eye is at once drawn 
to the splendour of the carved and coloured ceiling, with its rich coffers of varying sizes, and to 
the deep frieze below^ that harmonises with the ceiling compartments. The panels represent 
scenes from the history of the illustrious family, small windows being substituted on the side 
facing the street, after the Peruzzi manner ; but, unfortunately, the Ionic pilasters shown in 
Letarouilly’s draw ing are no longer visible, having been only painted in fresco, and the result is an 
appearance of top-heaviness. Variety is found in the ceilings of the other reception-rooms, w'hich 
are all coloured. 

It seems strange that the adjacent palace of the brother Angelo should be architecturally so 
different in character from that of Pietro, in spite of the remarkable harmony of the planning, 
and though more typical of the period, it cannot lay claim to the originality of its neighbour. 
No evidence is found here of the Greek influence that is so prominent in Pietro’s house. It is a 
Eoman house of the culminating period, wdth its simple balanced plan, its fine portone, its five 
well-spaced wundow^s, set in a facade, unencumbered by pilasters, but confined by angle quoins 
and divided horizontally by string-courses, one wdth a decorative fret. The window openings are 
singularly happy in proportion, and are w ell contrasted in size and shape ; and the details gene- 
rally are pure, severe, and well w orth careful study. Owning to Peruzzi’s untimely death, the 
cornice w’as never added. 

The cortile is very similar to that of the house in the Via Giulia — in both the open space 
corresponds almost exactly with Vitruvius’ rule, that “ the wudth of the atrium should be two- 
thirds its length.” The sides, with their ranges of simple windows, bear no relation to the two 
ends, wEich both have loggie on the ground floor consisting of the conventional Eoman arcade 
framed by the Doric order with its regular triglyph and metope. The pedestals appear weak 
and stilted, and the arch imposts are cut into by pilasters — a defect that often occurs in Eome, 
where the pilasters seldom have sufficient projection to take the impost comfortably, as is seen in 
the porch of S. Maria in Domnica. 

The cortile to-day is deprived of its culminating feature, for the far loggia on the ground floor 
has been built up. But anyone w’ho obtains admittance at the little central door finds that it has 
been converted into the prince’s kitchen — for the Massimi still live here, and the latest scion of 
this ancient family is often visible in the arms of his gorgeously apparelled nurse — and that 
opposite him is the crow ning glory of the building, a great niche, set in an apsidal termination 
to the loggia w^hich once closed the vista from the street. This niche is 5 feet 8 inches across 
and 14 feet high, with the back panelled and the semi-dome enriched wdth coffers. Its effect is 
greatly heightened by being set back in a recessed arch tw o feet deep, the soffits of which are richly 
decorated with flowing Eoman acanthus scroll-w'ork. The exquisite richness of this feature must 
have greatly enhanced the general effect of a severely simple courtyard. 

The view across the loggia at the entrance is admirable, with the panelled arch and short 
flight of six steps that comes before the tuim to the main flight leading to the loggia of the “ piano 
nobile.” The Ionic capitals are perhaps as beautiful as any in Eome, and are the outcome of 
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the labour that Peruzzi spent on the setting out of volutes, as seen in his drawings. A rich 
ceiling and deep painted frieze are also found in the large hall opening off the loggia. The two 
Palazzi Massimi are the culminating triumphs of a period in which palatial architecture pre- 
dominated, and, though innumerable instances of larger buildings could be found, none show so 
high a measure of perfection. The third brother, Luca, intended to place his palace on the 
opposite side of the road, but it was never built. 

Siena. 

How different from Eome, and all that Eome implies, is the lovely Tuscan city that gave 
Peruzzi birth — Siena, set in a fruitful land of vines and olives. There is a delightful sense of 
intimacy about this quaint old town with its walh and gateways, its steep and crooked lanes, its 



The Peruzzi B\stion, Siena. 


red-brick building.^, with their rich brown roofs, nestling among hills and valleys. Here first was 
awakened the sense of beauty in the boy who became not only Siena’s most distinguished archi- 
tect but one of the most famous artists of her distinct and interesting school of painting ; for the 
wide-eyed Baldassare in his boyhood had watched the busy throngs of workmen, sculptors, and 
decorators engaged upon the building and embellishment of the great Duomo. 

Althou<rh not many years of his life were spent in his native town, and he was principally 
concerned with the building of the fortifications as Architetto del Pubblico, a post he held from 
1527 to 1529, and again from 1531, he nevertheless has left an indelible mark upon the place, apart 
from works executed in his official capacity. How much is directly due to his personal supervision, 
in these smaller buildings, it would be hard to say, but it is certain that lapses found in some of 
those which have been attributed to him can only be due to the school of pupils and assistants 
that grew up under his tutelage. 
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There is little evidence as to the date of these Sienese buildings, so no attempt has been made 
to arrange them in chronological order. The great bastion that he built to the right of the Porta 
Pispina at an angle of the city wall is one of the most remarkable pieces of fortification in Italy, 
and is almost Egyptian in its strength and grandeur. The pronounced batter of the base is sur- 
mounted by a huge 14-inch torus, above which rises a great mass of unbroken brick ; and a rich 
terracotta cornice, a plain brick frieze, and another torus form an effective crown to the whole. 
The form of the plan is peculiar, and no more striking instance could be found of the archi- 
tectonic quality ennobling an engineering work that admirably fulfils its practical purpose. 

It does not seem probable that Peruzzi designed the Porta Pispina and the Porta Laterina ; 
but the Porta CamoUia has simple lines and coupled brick pilasters with stone Doric capitals which 
must be from his design. 



Casa Pollini, Siena. 


The Casa Pollini, or Celsi, which stands on the street called by the Sienese after his name, is not 
only Peruzzi s most beautiful Sienese work but one of the most charming and satisfying houses 
of all Italy, and like the Palazzo Pietro Massimi at Rome it sums up all the best characteris- 
tics of the man. Here full advantage is taken of an awkward site ; simple local materials are 
used with frank and admirable fitness ; the proportions of the fa 9 ade show a rare harmony and 
repose, and its large plain surfaces are adorned only by a few mouldings of refined profile and an 
exceedingly rich and well- designed cornice in red terracotta, which is placed in the shadow of 
the shaped rafters that project two feet beyond the topmost member. Comparison with the 
great bastion shows many corresponding features — the batter of the base, the torus mouldings, 
the plain w all surfaces, and the rich crowning cornice. How cleverly the awkward junction of the 
steep narrow lane with the street has been overcome ; how effectively the existing levels have 
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been adjusted ; and how delightful the carrying on of the basement wall to support the raised 
garden. 

The batter on the basement is 2 feet 3 inches on a height of 12 feet, and it is evident that the 
doors and windows here are later insertions, and that originally it was only pierced by small 
openings. The plain brick surface that comes between the lower terracotta torus and the 
moulded stone string-course below the seven windows of the piano nobile ” is in height the 
same as that of these window openings, which are just over one and a half times their width in 
height and one and a half times their width apart. The architrave of stone is just under 
one-fifth of the opening ; there is a sunk panel in the frieze, and the cornice is simply moulded. 
A large expanse of plain surface above these windows, which is just over one and a half times 
their height, is accounted for by the fact that the rooms inside are vaulted, being, moreover, 
decorated by three interesting frescoes by Peruzzi. The depth of the frieze is twice the depth of 
the cornice, which is one-sixteenth of the height of the whole fa 9 ade ; and the little windows in the 
frieze are just over half the width of the main windows below. The bricks are of a size that gives 
five courses to 14 inches. 

Few buildings illustrate more excellently the effects that may be obtained by the simplest 
elements, by sound straightforward design, devoid of meretricious tricks and superfluous orna- 
ment, and the maturity of the style indicates that it belongs to a late phase of his art. 

The noble campanile of the Carmine across the road is also interesting in its straightforward 
use of brick, and is full of Peruzzi’s characteristics. The treatment of deep brick arches, slightly 
sunk panels, and cornices marking off the various stories is more successful than the rather 
awkward junction of the octagon with the square. Peruzzi also designed the cloisters that adjoin 
this church ; they are in brick except for the capitals and bases of the Doric pilasters, which are in 
stone ; the arches of the arcades are semi-elliptical, and the brick rings and cornices merit careful 
study. Above the arcade are two ranges of small windows with brick architraves. 

Less happy than the Casa Pollini is No. 24, a house further down the Via Baldassare Peruzzi. 
It also is of brick with stone dressings, and has brick pilasters. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature is the fine central doorway, which diminishes from 6 feet 1 inch to 5 feet 8 J inches ; it has 
deep jambs, and the cornice fits in cleverly with the stone caps of the brick pilasters. 

The fa 9 ade of the Church of Sta. Martha has also a very beautiful stone doorway which must 
unhesitatingly be given to Peruzzi. Like the last example, it has a batter, and the jambs, 3 feet 
81 inches deep, allow for four steps, which give a fine effect. Particularly refined and charac- 
teristic are the mouldings and consoles of this door, whilst the fa9ade has a slight batter on the 
plain brick base, and, above, simple windows, and brick niches set between pilasters. 

The Palazzo Mocenni or Prancesconi, in the Via Cavour, has a good sense of proportion 
and an interesting disposition of windows on a plain brick fa 9 ade. Not only do the mouldings, 
the windows in the frieze, and the torus suggest that Peruzzi designed the building, but the 
terracotta cornice also is identical with those of the Casa Pollini and Palazzo Turchi cast from 
the same moulds. The windows of the piano nobile ” are later in date, and it is evident that 
the building was never fimshed according to the original scheme. 

The cloister of San Martino has been attributed to Peruzzi, but it must be admitted that it 
is one of the most disappointing of his designs, although it shows a direct use of moulded brick. 
The simple plan is of four bays by five, and the elevations consist of two superimposed arcades 
wdth applied Doric pilasters. Those above are of the same attenuated proportions that Peruzzi 
used in his early Roman work, being ten and a half times their width in height ; and the imposts 
are also in the form of Doric capitals. Judging from the style this should be an early experi- 
ment, or it may have been carried out during his absence. 

Much more satisfying is the charming little church of San Giuseppe, which is splendidly 
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situated on the outskirts of the tovm where the ground slopes rapidly away to olive orchards. It 
piles up very finely from below and, like the Casa Pollini, shows how fully Peruzzi took advantage 
of the natural site. In plan it consists of an equal octagon 36 feet across, surmounted by a plain 
groined vault, and with four slightly projecting arms. The facade to the entrance, with its 
two tiers of applied brick pilasters, does not reveal the distinction that is given to the other 
side of the building, where the slightly projecting arms finish in a battered base, and an arch is 
thrown across between them, giving a balcony that looks across the lovely Val d’Elsa. The 
deep frieze has little windows, the octagon elliptical eyes, and its low-pitched roof of mellow 
coloured tiles is surmounted by a well-proportioned lantern. Here are all the elements of the 
bastion and Casa Pollini used under different circumstances— the battered base, the plain 
surfaces of unbroken brick, and the deep frieze below crowning shadow. 

The chapel that stands outside the Porta Camollia is in Peruzzi’s earlier Sienese manner. In 
form it is like a little classic temple with a portico, with three arches to the front and one at each 
end on the return sides, combined with pilasters of slight projection. The pediment above 
truthfully expresses the low-pitched roof, which runs through from end to end ; and eUiptical 
eyes above the arches, and sunk panels, recall the Carmine tower. It is almost entirely built of 
brick, with stone for the Doric capitals and bases ; five courses of brickwork go to 11 inches, and 
the cornice is admirable in its simple use of moulded brick and tiles. 

It is impossible to agree with Bedford that the interior of the Church of the Servi, or San- 
tissima Concezione, is by Peruzzi, for the capitals and bases are coarse, and there is no trace of a 
characteristic moulding ; nor is the doorway of Santo Spirito worthy of him, though he is said 
to have designed it in 1519 for Girolamo Piccolomini, Bishop of Pienza. 

The charming grace of the little cortile of S. Catherine’s house, wdth its slender stone Doric 
columns and simple use of brick, does not betray in its details the refinement of Baldassare, and 
was probably carried out by one of his pupils, possibly from his design. 

As “ capo maestro ” of the Duomo, Peruzzi designed the High Altar and the pilaster decora- 
tions in the apse. Plain panels of veined and coloured marble are framed in mouldings of white 
which, in the beauty of their profiles and their ornamentation, are unsurpassed in Italy. As exe- 
cuted, it is an improvement upon his preliminary study preserved in the Palazzo Beale at Turin. 

Hatas attributes to Peruzzi the design of the beautiful staircase to the Cathedral pulpit which 
was carved by Bernardino di Giacomo in 1543. 

The organ case that he designed for Santa Maria della Scala has been much admired for its 
unusually capricious and imaginative design. It is coloured, and makes an effective piece of 
decoration. 

Milanesi thinks that Peruzzi designed the marble seat in the Loggia della Mercanza, and 
tradition assigns the Ponte di Pescaia to Peruzzi. It shows a clever use of brick, though the 
authorship is doubtful. 

Dotted about the lovely country around Siena are several villas attributed to Peruzzi. 
The nearest of these, a mile or so outside the Porta Camollia, is called the Palazzo Turchi or 
Casa del Diavolo, and the main portion of it can without doubt be assigned to Baldassare. At 
the far end is a quaint, narrow, tower-like building, in brick, with a turret, effectively decorated 
vith heraldic shields and busts set in well-modelled terracotta wreaths, and lettered panels 
supported by coupled consoles and the Piccolomini moon. It is impossible to explain how this 
^vas connected with the little chapel that stands at the junction of the two roads, for the low con- 
necting block is presumably of later date. 

The chapel is perhaps not so remarkable in its general design as for the beauty of the orna- 
ment and mouldings. The cornice is from the same terracotta moulds as that of the Casa Pollini, 
so it probably belongs to the same date. On the frieze are griffins and candelabra, which recall 
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those on the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina in the Forum, modelled with great delicacy. 
The wave ornament in the architrave, the emichment of the pilaster caps, and the ornament and 
mouldings generally, are the expression of the same man who designed the Chigi Chapel and the 
Siena Cathedral High Altar. The antique influence is very noticeable in the pediment and the 
rich coffers to the deep-set arch, as well as in the entablature- The bricks, which, like the terra- 
cotta, are of a rich red colour, finish at six courses to 15 inches. 

The Villa Mieli has been mentioned in connection with the Vigna del Papa Giulio at Eome, 
and has an unpretentious facade with generous stucco surfaces, stone Corinthian pilasters at the 
angle, small windows in the frieze, and a rusticated portone. 

Much more famous is the Villa Belcaro, that stands on a hill some miles from Siena. It is 
particularly remarkable for Peruzzi’s own fanciful and delicate paintings that decorate the ceiling 
of the loggia. They 
belong to his later 
years. This placing 
of small figure 
groups in panels 
surrounded by 

dainty filigree orna- 
ment and birds is 
characteristic of 

him. 

It is surely a 
gross libel to say 
that the facade of 
the Villa Santa 
Colomba, as it now 
stands, is by 
Peruzzi, for it is 
clothed in an objec- 
tionable dress. The 
windows of the first 
floor, the whole of 
the top story, the 
exaggerated, bat- 
tered buttresses, the niches and cartouches, belong to a later date. It is true, however, that 
behind all this florid covering traces of a purer form are visible in the recessing of the three 
arches and the detail of the orders, but Peruzzi would hardly have blocked columns, although 
he may have designed the plan and spiral staircase and given a sketch for the facade. 

Bedford says that he designed the Villa Celsa, four miles beyond the Santa Colomba, and a 
small country church near by. 

Bologna. 

After Koine and Siena, Bologna is the city which is most closely associated with Peruzzi’s 
name. He went there in 1522, as has been stated, to prepare drawings for the completion of San 
Petronio, and during his stay he designed the beautiful doorway of San Michele in Bosco, that 
stands on the hill just outside the city. The opening of this doorway measures 15 feet by 7 feet 
6 inches, and the Greek influence is here felt as strongly as in any of his works. The batter 
towards the lintel is slight and refined, 2 inches in all ; and the architrave, which is just one-sixth 
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of the opening — Peruzzi's were often heavier in proportion — ^has an admirable section. The 
hollowed upright that supports the console remains vertical on its external face, and the consoles 
themselves are almost over-enriched with ball ornaments and scales on the face, that are found 
also on the modUlions of the Casa Pollini cornice at Siena. Whilst the low pitch of the pediment, 
the antefixsB, and the general character of the door are strongly Greek in feeling, the flowing 



Doorwav, Sak Michele in Bot^co, Bolo3na. 


scroll-w^ork of the frieze dis- 
tinctly recalls the Eoman 
ornament from the Forum 
of Trajan. It would perhaps 
have been better had this 
frieze been left plain. 

Bedford says that he 
designed the Fioresi palace, 
and from a drawing in the 
Uffizi we know that he 
designed the unimportant 
Palazzo Lambertini. The 
loggia of this building until 
quite recently was to be seen 
in the Albergo del Com- 
mercio, which, however, was 
lately swept away for city 
improvements. 

Until quite recently the 
famous Palazzo Albergati 
has been considered by 
many to be Peruzzi’s master- 
piece, and it is with much 
diffidence that this theory is 
called in question, for almost 
all our ablest and most elo- 
quent English authorities 
have unhesitatingly attri- 
buted it to Baldassare. In 
venturing to assert that in 
this magnificent facade 
Peruzzi had no share, it 
must not be thought that 
the author of this essay fails 


to appreciate what must always rank as one of the noblest frontages of all time. How came 
it that this building was attributed to the master ? Does the actual work really justify the 
assumption that Peruzzi was the architect ? It is true that there is a batter on the base, that 


there are small windows in the frieze, that there is a sublimity of proportion and grandeur of 
scale that are worthy of Peruzzi ; but are these general indications sufficient proof ? Vasari 
would scarcely have omitted to mention a building of such prime importance, and recently 
discovered facts seem to prove conclusively that the credit of this truly admirable fa9ade 
must be given to another. BurckhardPs new edition says that the windows and right door were 
built by Battista di Piero of Como in 1519, that the main comice is dated 1584, and the great 
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left door, which was to have formed the centre of the front, 1612. Now, does the internal 
evidence hear this out ? The right-hand doorway manifestly could not he by Peruzzi ; and 
charming as are the little ground- floor windows, their mouldings have a top-heaviness and 
coarseness of which the most refined of architects could never have been guilty. Coarse, too, are 
the Ionic capitals to the windows of the piano nobile, and the arches fit unhappily between 
the columns. The comice does not in a single member bear the hall mark of Peruzzi’s style. It 
would seem, then, that these points in the actual work bear out the given dates. In suggesting 
that Sebastian Serlio may be the architect w^ho completed this building — the date of which is 
given as 1540, four years after Peruzzi’s death — Dr. Albrecht Haupt has offered a very plausible 
explanation. Serlio admits in his book that he owed his knowledge of architecture mostly to 
Peruzzi, and he dwells upon the time and care that his master spent in instructing him 
in the art. Moreover, Serlio was a Bolognese, and it seems extremely probable that the batter 
of the basement, which has clearly been added to earlier building, and the Peruzzi characteristics 
here were due to the hand of the disciple. Indirectly, credit must certainly he given to Peruzzi, 
hut w^hether the building should be included in a list of his authentic works is another 
matter. 

As it stands to-day, the work which Peruzzi executed in other parts of Italy is not of very 
great importance. He prepared for Alberto Pio a model for the Duomo of Carpi, which was sent 
from Kome in 1515. The church was only partly built, remained unfinished until 1606, and w^as 
then so altered that only the general idea can be assigned to Peruzzi. Between 1517 and 1520 
he was engaged on the Church of S. Niccolo in the same town, and in 1511 and 1515 sent designs 
for the Oratorio della Eotunda and the Oratorio della Sagra,the first of which was taken down 
in the 'seventeenth century. 

For Ferrara he designed the doorway of the Palazzo Sacrati or Prosper!, which is heavy and 
disappointing. The frieze ornament and detail recall the doorway at Bologna, and the cornice 
may be compared with the Cappella Chigi at Eome. The Church of S. Sebastiano at Vallepiatta 
and the Panteone di Pontremoli at Viterbo have been attributed to Peruzzi, as 'well as a villa 
near Bibbiano for Cardinal Petrucci, and one at Salone for Cardinal Trivulzi. 

At Montepulciano, Baldassare added the top story and cortile to the Pal. Contucci which the 
elder Antonio da San Gallo had begun, and the Pal. Eicci is said to have been carried out from 
his design. 

The lengthy catalogue of Peruzzi’s w orks would not be complete without mentioning the 
fact that he made drawings for and probably actually began the great Pentagon at Caprarola, 
for he is said to have directed the building of the ground floor in 1530. Drawings in the Uffizi 
and at Siena leave no room for doubt that Peruzzi initiated this superb scheme, w^hich Vignola 
brought to so successful a conclusion. Among his sketchbooks are studies for spiral stairs and 
circular churches set in pentagons. Nor is this the only instance in w^hich Vignola benefited by 
Peruzzi’s teeming brain. 

Thoiu^h he excelled as a draughtsman, Peruzzi realised that in architecture drawing w’ixs of 
secondary importance only, and yet the portfolio of his drawings in the Uffizi at Florence is of 
the utmost value to the student, for his draughtsmanship is, like his character and his desiga, 
sound, straightforw'ard, and simple, yet full of feeling and most sensitive in touch. There are no 
tricks about his drawing. The line is extremely delicate, the shadows are w^ashed in light tones, ' 
his more finished plans are draw n in w ith a fine, firm line, and the circles are put in with com- 
passes ; on the walls of plans he almost invariably put a light sepia wash, and the charm of his 
drawW<^s is heightened in no small degree by the beautiful handwriting of his notes and figures. 
Other Ira winces, less geometrical, have a fresh sense of freedom. A study of the Massimi door, 
in particular, shows how fully and accurately every detail w'as thought out. 
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The many working drawings for his actual buildings have been referred to, and are of great 
critical importance. There are besides three schemes for a monastery, one of which has two 
large courts, circular and octagonal, and a spacious library, refectory, and porticos, with a 
central church. 

Studies for the Pentagon of Caprarola, for a circular stair, for the Palazzo del Vescovo 
d’Aquinas, that exists no more, are here ; fortifications also, and elaborate machinery and cog- 



Pekuzzi’s Sketch for Entrance Boor, Palazzo Pietro Massimi, Rome. 

From the oriional iu tlie UflSzi. 

wheels, and careful setting out of Ionic volutes. But one of the most remarkable drawings is 
a composition injperspective of a piazza with triumphal arches, temples, and arcades^which 
Serlio imitated. 

The “ Taccuino di Baldassare Peruzzi,” in the Biblioteca communale at Siena, cannot be 
passed by without dwelling upon Hermann Egger’s learned pamphlet on the authenticity of its 
authorship. 

On the 5th April 1536, Charles Y. came to Borne in triumph, to be crowned by Pope Paul III- 
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Cardinal Giovanni Gaddi was in charge of the decorations, which were on a most lavish scale, 
and every source says that Antonio da San Gallo n Giovane had supreme control over the sculptors, 
painters, carpenters, and stonemasons. Now, in Peruzzi’s Sienese sketchbook there are fifteen 
studies for triumphal arches, which can only have been intended for this State entry of the 
emperor, for Charles VIII. in 1483 entered Eome in the night, and not till Marc Antonio Oolonna 
returned in triumph from the Battle of Lepanto iu 1571 did Eome have any other such festivity’. 
The triumph took place in April 1536, and Peruzzi died in January of the same year ; but it 
is known that the question of the decoration was being discussed on 26th November in the 
previous year, and the position that Peruzzi then held, combined with the fact that he excelled 
in festive and scenic architecture, makes it seem highly probable that San Gallo carried out 
Peruzzi’s designs. 

The question now arises, Did Peruzzi make all these drawings that are preserved in the 
sketchbook ? Hermann Egger asserts that some of them are only copies of originals. Peruzzi, 
as is seen in the Ufiizi, generally drew in his plans with a firm decisive line, washed in the walls, 
and filled in notes and dimensions in his unmistakable handwriting ; but in the sketchbook the 
lines often tremble ; there are no washes on the walls, no shadows, and no characteristic notes 
or dimensions. Accordingly, Egger makes the deduction that they were copied in rapid suc- 
cession by a young unknown architect in 1580. But whether this is true or not, the Sienese 
sketchbook preserves many designs by Baldassare that would otherwise be lost. - 

Many of the pages are doubtless authentic. They contain Leonardesque fancies ; vigorous 
studies of horses, dogs, elephants and camels, lions and sea-serpents and porcupines. One 
drawing shows a crowd watching a procession, all on tiptoe or clinging to pillars, full of eager 
expectation. There are numerous sketches for Madonnas. Of more architectural interest are 
studies for S. Peter’s, for the terraces and steps before Caprarola, for a pentagonal church with 
a circular interior, for tombs, for a colonnaded bridge, and for the High Altar at Siena 
Cathedral. 

Other Peruzzi sketches and drawings are in the Vienna Court Library, notably a rectangular 
preliminary plan for Caprarola. 


Conclusion. 

The individuality of the artist cann'ot be divorced from his works, and in the case of Baidas- 
sare Peruzzi the two are in perfect accord. It is unfortunate that there is not more information 
about a character so rare. He combined with pride and firmness a childlike simplicity, and 
his modesty was remarkable for an age so full of bombastic self-assertion, lust, and greed as 
the Cinquecento. He was a Greek, not only in his work but also in the lofty independence 
of his soul and nothing that was sordid and mean had a place in his disposition. Had Peruzzi 
desired to' lead the princely corn-tier’s life, such as Bramante led at Milan or Eaphael at the 
Papal Court, he could no doubt have gratified his desire, for he enjoyed the friendship of 
wealthy and powerful men ; but worldly success had for him no allurements. How striking 
is the contrast between his lowly Sienese home and Antonio da San Gallo’s splendid palace on 
the Via Giulia. His was the quiet life lived amid the tm-moil of a restless and eventful age, the 
life of the artist and scholar living for his art alone, desiring neither wealth nor applause. “ He 
was always courteous, modest, and gentle with all,” says Vasari, whose anecdote of the siege of 
Florence, when Baldassare ■' refused to do what the Pope bade him, whose indignation he did 
not fear,' though Clement was much incensed against him,” may not be quite borne out by 
historical fact, but was based upon a reputation for independence of spirit. The scanty earnings 
of his industrious youth he shared with his mother and sister ; and yet further testimony to the 
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gentle, lovable charm of his character is given by his pupil Seiiio, in The Five Booh,s of Archi- 
tecture, where he writes ; — 

For all yoa will find here to please you, do not give praise to me, but give it well to my predecessor 
Baldassare Peruzzi of Siena, who was not only very learned in his art, but was also courteous as well as liberal 
in instructing those who were interested, especially me, which recounts to his benignity. 

Peruzzi's work is the essence of his character. The amount achieved in an architectural 
practice that probably only covered twenty-five years, to say nothing of the results of many 
other activities, is eloquent testimony to an untiring industry. His buildings invariably express 
breadth, simplicity, and repose combined with an exquisite refinement of detail ; and his 
independence of mind is reflected in the originality that permeates the work and makes it so 
refreshing and vital. Yet, whilst the most scholarly of architects, he was not the slave of rules 
that sapped the hfe from the work of some of his successors, but was fired with a passion to 
evolve new combinations based upon antique precedent. Every smallest detail is purged 
in the crucible of thought. His triumph over difficulties is at one with his dauntless com’age 
of soul, and the quality that gives to works of small compass the appearance of grandeur and 
scale is the outcome of a great mind hving in humble circumstances. His designs for scenery 
proclaim his imaginative and inventive powers ; his Ponzetti fresco an intense purity and 
spirituality. 

The work, of Baldassare Peruzzi has style. It is the work of a particular man which, though 
belonging to the school of his day, yet possesses a more sensitive refinement, a more complete 
expressiveness, a fuller aesthetic reahsation than that of his fellows. Under him the Eenaissance 
style reached its highest level of perfection. In the work of no man is found a nobler majesty 
of mass combined with such purity of detail. His construction, hke his design, is simple, direct, 
and sound. His exquisite ornament is never carried to excess, but is effectively placed in con- 
trast to plain surfaces. 

Of particular features that originated with or were first revived by him may be mentioned 
the placing of small windows in the frieze, the diminishing of door openings towards the lintel, 
the battering of basements, and the consoles or pilasters below the sills of ground-floor windows, 
framing panels or basement openings. The motif Palladio and the placing of figures on the 
spandrel arches, are probably due to his initiative, and he used the orders with considerable 
latitude, being their master, not their slave. 

Peruzzi was a master of materials also, and his use of brick and terracotta in Siena is an 
admirable instance of the appreciation of texture. In Eome he often covered brick with stucco, 
after the ancient Eoman manner, and it must be borne in mind that he generally did this in 
order to obtain a surface for decorative painting. He had a fine knowledge of masonry : the 
richly decorated stucco vaults of the Massimi are justified by their durabihty. His Sienese High 
Altar in marble is full of understanding for the material, and his organ case in wood of a playful 
caprice. 

It was in Siena, with its steep ways and awkward corners, that he learned to realise the 
aesthetic possibilities of unusual sites, not shirking difficulties by making the rough places smooth or 
the crooked straight, but attaining his effects by the retention of existing curves and levels. His 
mouldings and their enrichments possess a distinction, refinement, and purity that are supreme. 

Peruzzi went further than the other architects of the Eenaissance in that, while sharing 
with them a boundless enthusiasm for the monuments of ancient Eome, he learned to perceive 
the defects often discernible in the Eoman antique, the frequent coarseness, the wearisome 
employment of applied orders, the inevitable casing of the brick core in works of any archi- 
tectural pretension. He was the first who refined the Eoman work with the Hellenic spirit, 
and this he did without lapsing into archseology and revivalism ; and banishing all temptations 
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arising from an incomparable facility of draughtsmanship, he always kept strictly wdthin the 
limitations of his art. 

Baldassare Peruzzi has a profound message for the architect of to-day, for, as in the 
case of his great contemporary Leonardo da Vinci, the value of his influence extends far 
beyond the limits of his actual achievement. He stands for that self-control and elimination 
of the unessential which is the highest quality of all great art. He typifies the tireless striving 
for perfection. He shows us how the Greek ideal of beauty and the Eoman sense of power maj^ 
be so blended as to satisfy modern needs, and how in small and often insignificant opportunities 
the classic spirit mary live again with a fresh grace and vitality. 
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AUTHOR’S LIST OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
WORKS OF BALDASSARE PERUZZI. 

Rome. ' Siena. 


Famesina. 

Cappella Chigi. 

S. Eligio degli Orefici. 

Sta. Maria in Doinnica. 
Palazzo Osboh. 

Vigna di Papa Giulio. 

Palazzo Altemps. 

Palazzo Medici in Via Giulia. 
House in Via di Parione. 
House in Piazza de’ Satiri. 
Tomb of Hadrian VI. Sta. 
Maria dell’ Anima. 

Carpi. 

Part of Duomo. 

Church of S. Niccolo. 

Fein'a ra. 

Doorway : Palazzo Prosperi. 

With fragments at Monte- 
puU iano, Salone, and 
Bibbiano. 


Fortifications. 

Casa Pollini, 

No. 2t Via Baldassare Peruzzi. 

Palazzo Mocenni or France 8- 
coiii. 

Carmine, Campanile, and 
Cloister. 

San Martino, Cloisters, 

Sta. Martha. Facade. 

San Giuseppe. 

Chapel outside Porta Cam- 
ollia. 

High Altar, Duomo. 

Organ Case, Sta, Maria della 
Seal a. 

Bologna. 

Doorway. San Michele in 
Bosco. 


Palazzo Turchi or Casa del 
Diavolo. 

Villa Mieli. 

Villa Belcaio. 
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CHmiCLE. 

The Ancient Monuments Board. 

The Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Act, which became law at the close of 
last Session, binds the Commissioners of Works to 
constitute an Advisory Board under the name of 
the Ancient Monuments Board. The Board is to 
consist of members representing the bodies named 
in the First Schedule to the Act, and such other 
members as the Commissioners think fit to appoint. 
The bodies scheduled include the Koval Institute 
of British Architects, the Eoyal Academy, the 
Societies of Antiquaries of London and Scotland, 
the Trustees of the British Museum, the Board of 
Education, and the Royal Commissions on His- 
toric Monuments in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
respectively. Separate advisory boards may also 
be constituted for Scotland and Wales, and in that 
case the Act requires that ""the obligation to appoint 
members representing the above bodies shall, so 
far as those bodies are bodies whose activities are 
confined to England, Scotland, or Wales, be con- 
strued distributive! V.” 

The London Society. 

An important movement to advance the practi- 
cal improvement and artistic development of Lon- 
don is foreshadowed by the arrangements of the 
London Society for its second year's work. First, 
in^ the metropolitan boroughs a series of Com- 
mittees is being formed, and the F^ociety would be 
glad to hear from those who would be willing to 
help in this direction. The main object of the 
Committees will be to find out what improvements 
are being proposed in the various districts, and to 
acquaint the central body with what is going on, 
so that the Society may step in if necessary before 
the work is actually put in hand. Committees are 
proposed for the following districts : (1) The Citv 
of London : (2) The City of Westminster ; (3) 

Kensington. Chelsea, Paddington, Hammersmith, 
Fulham : (I) Hampstead. St. Pancras, Marylebone, 
Holbfun ; (5) Islington, 8toke Newington, Hack- 
ney, Finsbury, Shoreditch ; (6) Bethnal Green, 

otepne\ , Poplar j (zj Moolwirh. Gieenwicli. 


Deptford, Lewisham ; (8) Lambeth, Southwark, 
Camberwell, Bermondsey ; (9) Wandsworth, 

Battersea. The Kensington group is already 
formed, with Mr. W. H. Davison as chairman, and 
Mr. Maurice Webb as hon. secretary. For the 
City of Westminster, Commander Dixon, R.N., 
has accepted the position of hon. secretary. 

The Society is also arranging to hold three in- 
formal dinners at the Waldorf Hotel, on llth Nov- 
ember, 9th December, and 20th January, when a 
special speaker will open a discussion, subsequent 
speakers to be limited to five minutes each. The 
topics will be “ London in the Past '' (speaker, Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A.) ; London in the Pre- 
sent " (speaker, Mr, Yoshio Markino) ; and Lon- 
don in the Future." 

Arrangements are being made for six ordinary 
general meetings, taking the form of lecture and 
discussion, at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall. The first Paper, entitled ‘‘ Roads 
and Streets," will be read on 4th November by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin. Subjects of other Papers will 
be ” The River," The Charm of London," “ The 
Government of London," and The Railways." 

An influential Parliamentary Committee has 
also been formed to whom the Society can express 
its opinion on matters in either House of particu- 
lar interest to Londoners from time to time. 
Among the members of this Committee are Lord 
Plymouth, Lord Curzon, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Mr. Cave, Sir William Bull, Mr. Hayes Fisher, 
Mr. Boyton, Mr. Pretyman, Mr. Carr Gomme, 
Captain Jessel, Mr. Burgoyne, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
Remnant, Mr. Touche, Mr. Lawson, and Mr. 
Glyn- Jones. 

A special Committee of the Society has been 
considering the future development of the south 
side of the river, and will shortly issue an interim 
report. 

In pursuance of the Society's general policy of 
looking at the needs of London as a whole, the 
Open Spaces Committee is preparing a compre- 
hensive map showing all the open spaces which are 
already secured to the public, and those which are 
in private hands. It is felt that this map will be of 
great assistance to local authorities and others 
who are entrusted with the duties of town-planning. 

Pull particulars of the aims and objects of the 
Society may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. 
Percy Lovell [A.], 27 Abingdon Street, West- 
mmster. 

The London Museum : Rearrangement at Stafford 
House. 

The work of transferring the London Museum to 
its new home at Stafford House is now nearly com- 
pleted, Stafford House forms an admirable setting 
for the collection, in the classification of which a 
new principle is to be followed. Instead of the ex- 
hibits being classified according to the object, as 
was the rase at Kensington Palace, each section will 
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be arranged to represent a period, and it will con- 
tain a miscellaneous collection of objects relating to 
it. In this way each, section will present a com- 
plete view of the life of London in a particular age, 
as exemplified by the objects commonly in use. 
Strict chronological order will be maintained. On 
the ground floor there will be rooms devoted to the 
paleolithic age, the neolithic age, the bronze age, 
Roman London, a section representing London 
from the sixth to the tenth century, and finally a 
room devoted to London in the fifteenth century. 
Ascending the grand staircase, the visitor will enter 
the sixteenth -century room, and then sections re- 
lating to the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 
There are two rooms devoted to the Charles II. 
period. Two large galleries will contain objects of 
the eighteenth century, and there are other apart- 
ments devoted to more modern times, from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. In the 
Picture Gallery, where Gainsborough's Blue Boy 
formerly hung, there will be found a collection of 
costumes worn in London at various periods, and, 
in a room beyond it, a theatrical section showing 
the history of the London stage. And so to the 
State Room, which will be devoted entirely to ob- 
jects associated with the life of the Royal Family in 
London. The Royal robes have been taken out of 
the cases in which they were placed at Kensington 
Palace, and will be displayed to greater advantage 
in a recess in the wall which is being covered in with 
plate glass. The visitor will then descend a spiral 
stair to the basement, where the large architec- 
tural objects will be exhibited, again in chrono- 
logical order. Here, also, will be criminal London, 
and the Roman boat, for which a large pit has been 
prepared. The structural alterations which were 
necessarv at Stafford House have now been com- 
pleted, but the work of breaking up and re- 
arranging the collection must occupy consideiable 
time. It is therefore expected that the Museum 
will not be open to the public until early next } ear. 

British Museum : Mosaic from Roman GauL 

The British Museum has recently purchased a 
Roman mosaic which was discovered at Saint- 
Romain-en-Gal, the site of a Roman town on the 
bank of the Rhone, opposite Vienne (Isere), to the 
south of Lyons. The mosaic is temporaril\ on 
view in the First Greek and Roman Room. It 
measures about 12 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, and 
formed the floor of a room. The design consists 
of a central panel with four medallions at each 
corner set in the labyrinthine windings of a com- 
plex and symmetrical moendra. The cential 
panel contains a nude figure witli a hound. I^^?' 
much as some small portion of the mosaic ol this 
panel was missing, and has been to that 
stored, it is of doubtful significance. W ith this 
exception the mosaic is in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, The medallions aie set in the four corners. 


They contain respectively a bust of Dionysos, 
wreathed ; a bust of a young satyr ; busts of an old 
satyr and a msenad ; and bnsts of a young Pan and 
a maenad. Each of these medallions is surrounded 
by a square border, the corners of which are fill ed 
in with birds. The prevailing colours in the mosaic 
are black, white, red, and yellow, but other shades 
are introduced in the panels and medallions. The 
mosaic, which is distinguished by completeness, is 
the only example in the Museum from Roman 
Gaul. Though not comparable with the finest 
work in this style found in Naples and Rome, it is 
of finer workmanship than that of the provincial 
work found in Britain or Africa. The squares em- 
ployed are exceedingly small, particularly in the 
panel and the medallions, and they have been 
pieced together with extraordinary skill and 
artistry. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In connection with the tours of tlie Victoria and 
Albert Museum made under the conduct of the 
official Guide [see Journal, 27th Sept. p. 715] the 
following scheme came into operation on Monday 
6th October : — 

Mondays. — 12 o’clock. General tour ; 3 p.m., architec 
ture and sculpture. 

Tuesdays. — 12 o’clock. Oriental carpets, tapestry, 
musical instruments ; 3 p.m., embroidery and ecclesiastical 
vestments, historical costumes and lace. 

Wednesdays. — 12 o’clock. Gold and silver work, rings, 
and jewellery; 3 P.ar., ironwork. Oriental metal- work and 
wood-work, leather-work. 

Thursdays. — 12 o’clock. Furniture and woodwork; 

3 P.M., general tour. 

Fridays,— 12 o’clock, Ceramics and painted enamels ; 
3 P.M., Salting collection. ^ 

Saturdays. — 12 o’clock. Book production and illumi- 
nated MSS., engraving, illustration, and design ; 3 p.m., 
general tour. 

This scheme is subject to revision from time to 
time. Arrangements for the inspection of the 
Indian collection are under consideration. The 
Museum authorities are anxious that the public 
should do its share in assisting them in keeping 
the parties within reasonable limits. It is under- 
stood that tickets will be provided for those who 
wish to join a party, and only those visitors who 
have obtained tickets will be allowed to join it. 
Tickets can be had of the doorkeeper at the main 
entrance, and will be issued to the number of 
twenty-five for each party. 

New Buildings at Cambridge. 

The University correspondent of The Times 
gives the following particulars of building work 
now in progress at Cambridge : — 

During the last academic year notable additions have 
been made to the University buildings, and Emmanuel 
College has erected a spacious new court. 

The large extension which practicaUy doubles the 
accommodation of the School of Agriculture is now nearly 
finished. The architect is Mr. Arnold Mitchell, and the 
building is designed to accommodate institutions for re 
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search in plant breeding and animal nutrition which have 
been founded under the auspices of the Development Com- 
missioners. The cost of the building has been defrayed by 
Government grants. 

To the east of the School of Agriculture a large labora- 
tory destined to accommodate physiology' is now in part 
reaching its final stage. For the last year that portion of it 
which houses the Department of Psychology lias been in 
use. The part now approaching completion will not be 
large enough to house completely the Department of 
Physiology' ; for there is, to begin with, no accommodation 
of any kind for biochemistry, a rapidly growing subject, 
due provision for which is one of the most pressing needs of 
the science school. Further, the funds at the disposal of 
the Building Syndicate have been inMifficient to enable 
them to pro^dde lecture rooms ; and although, owing to the 
generosity of the Drapers’ Company, who have defrayed 
the cost of the laboratory, accommodation both for teach- 
ing and for research is on a liberal scale, the teaching will 
necessarily be hampered by the fact that the lectures will 
have to be given (as they have been in the past) in the 
lecture rooms on the old Botanic Garden site. The archi- 
tect is Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

The first portion of the School of Forestry is also now 
approaching completion. Although inadequate for the 
full development of the department, it w'ill at any rate be a 
great improvement on the wretched accommodation at 
p^e^.cnt provided in Free School Lane, The architect is 
^Ir. William C. Marshall. 

During the last twelve months the archaeologists have 
been busy moving the ethnological collections from the old 
galleries in Little St. Mary’s Lane into the new museum 
at the comer of Tennis Court Road ; and it has fortunately 
been found possible to extend the Museum of Ethnology' 
so as to provide rooms for the Curator and some of the other 
officials connected with this subject. On the other side of 
Cambridge, on the Observatory grounds, new buildings 
hay'c been springing up in connection with Solar Physics ; 
and in the near neighbourhood a house and laboratories for 
the use of the recently elected Balfour Professor of Biology' 
have been erected. 

A notable addition to the collegiate buildings is the new 
court which Emmanuel has built on the north side of Em- 
manuel Street. The architect is Mr. Leonard Stokes, who, 
like Dr. Caius, has kept his court open towards the south, 
the building forming three ,-»ides of a square. Sixty sets of 
under<iraduates’ rooms will be provided, and two sets for 
Fellows. On the west the building is low, and consistfs of a 
porter's lodge and cloister, the cloister leading to a subway 
under Emmanuel Street which connects with the older 
buildings of the college. A large bicycle shed and a num- 
ber of bathrooms form part of this wing. The centre of the 
court will be occupied by a sunken grass oval surrounded by 
]javement. The building is in white stone and has a 
<lignihed, quiet appearance. 

Proposed Law for the Registration of Architects in 
New York State. 

The ppposed iayv in New Y^ork State for the 
registration of architects sets forth the wav in 
which an established architect who has been in 
practice two years may oSer satisfactory e\ddence 
to the Board of Examiners and be legally regis- 
tered. Anyone wishing to enter the profession 
may show a diploma of graduation from a recog- 
nised architectural school, together with at least 
three years' office experience, as satisfactory evi- 
dence to the Board of Examiners of his fitness to 
be registered as an architect. Or he mav show 
satisfactory high school work as preliminary, and 


pass an examination in such technical and pro- 
fessional courses as are established by the Board of 
Examiners ; and in addition show at least five 
years' practical experience in the office of a re- 
putable architect. Any citizen of the United 
States may apply for registration, or any person 
over twenty- one years of age who has duly declared 
his intention of becoming such citizen. Any per- 
son having a certificate pursuant to this article may 
be styled or known as a Registered Architect.'^ No 
other person shall assume such title or use the 
abbreviation R.A./' or anything to indicate 
that the person using it is a registered architect. 
Every person applying for examination or certifi- 
cate of registration must pay a fee of 25 dollars. 
In only seven States of the United States are laws 
in effect licensing architects. The New Y^ork law, 
it is understood, does not prevent anyone from 
making working drawings or acting as an architect. 
It only makes it possible for the prospective client 
to ascertain who are properly prepared to do 
architectural work. The owner may employ a 
man who is not registered as an architect. 

Victoria League : Banner Competition. 

The Central Executive Committee of the Y^ictoria 
League offers a prize of £25 for the best design for 
a Banner, which is to be held for a year by that 
branch of the League in the British Isles which 
has been awarded the best certificate for all-round 
work during the previous twelve months. The 
size of the Banner is to be 7 feet long by 4 feet 
broad, and all designs must be drawn the full 
size, and may be sent coloured, or uncoloured, 
but must be intended to be carried out in colour. 
The main object of the League, namely, the pro- 
motion of closer union between British subjects 
living in different parts of the world," must be 
symbolised by some part of the design, and the 
words YTctoria League " must also form part of 
it. The designs should be adapted for being 
carried out either in needlework {sHk or wool) 
or in applique, or to be executed in hand-worked 
tapestry, or else combining these characters. Judges 
will be selected by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, who in awarding the prize will especially 
consider (1) Beauty of design ; (2) Symbolical 
representation of the object of the League ; (3) Its 
adaptability to the materials to be used in executing 
it. Designs must be sent in not later than 
1st October 1914, addressed to The Secretary, 
The Victoria League, Ylillbank House, 2 Wood 
Street, Westminster, S.W., ^rom whom full par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

Philae in 1913. 

A beautiful series of paintings of the Temples at 
Philse are on view until Tuesday, 14th November, 
at the Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond Street. 
The artist is Mr. Frederick F. Ogilvie, a lifelong 
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resident in EgyjDt. and an ardent archaeologist as 
well as a gifted painter. Mr. Ogilvie has made 
Egypt his particular field, and this exhibition 
will be found full of attraction for all who take an 
interest in that fascinating country. A special 
feature of the exhibition is the aeries of drawings 
showing Phife in the present year of grace, re- 
presenting a summer’s work after the lowering of 
the water. Mr. Ogilvie in a note to his catalogue 
gives the following interesting particulars of the 
effects of the submersion on these majestic relics ; 

The summer of this year was a critical time for the 
Philse Temples because the water of the reservoir held up 
by the heightened dam had covered them to the roof, and 
in May and June the_v were once more exposed. Injuries 
effected by the water would then be \nsihie, and there was 
a possibility that the heavy roofing-blocks left in a satu- 
rated condition by the retreating water might break with 
the added weight ; but happily this did not happen, except 
in one case where part of a cracked roofing -block fell owing 
to insufficient support from the steel bars put to hold it up. 

Ten years ago when the reservoir was filled and emptied 
for the first time (but at a lower level) it was found that the 
submerged parts of the Temples were thickly covered with 
green water weeds that decayed in the sun and were ex- 
tremely offensive to the eye and nose as well as injurious to 
the wall-sculptures and paintings ; the same thing was ex- 
pected to happen this summer, and that the beautiful 
columns of the Hypos t vie Hall would be covered with 
clinging weeds and slime to their great damage. Happily 
this has proved not to be the case ; owing perhaps to the 
fact that this vegetation will not flourish in deep water 
where sunlight cannot penetrate, hardly any weed was 
found within the temple, and less of the ancient paint was 
washed off than might have been expected. 

What liras washed off was the dust and dirt that had 
accumulated on the face of the walls, etc., during more 
than 2,000 years ; and as the water inside the temple was 
not driven into waves by the winds {as was the surface of 
the lake outside) the washing had been done gently, and 
touches and patches of colour hitherto hardly noticed now 
gleamed on the walls with quite the effect of enamels. It 
was as pleasing as it was unexpected, but of very short 
duration. As the water sank the walls streamed with the 
wet that oozed from them, and this it was that made the 
colour so brilliant. In two or three days the walls became 
dry and then the paint faded again. Next summer the 
same charming effect will be there no doubt, but every 
year it will decrease as the paint is gradually destroyed by 
the effect of prolonged soakings. 

Floating every day in a little boat among the columns 
and halls, one saw the painted roofs and capitals lit up with 
a strong green reflection from below (the Nile becomes very 
clear and green in summer before the arrival of the muddy 
flood-water), as well as by most curious patterns of ever- 
changing and ever-moving light — the reflection of the sun 
off the ripples. Everywhere in the interior this curious 
effect of green illumination was to be seen and the dancing 
patterns of light on the ceilings. The sanctuary was in 
deep gloom and silence, and the sensation of floating there 
alone in a little boat was strange and almost terrifying. 
As noon approached, suddenly a narrow beam of sunlight 
would enter from above and strike down into the deepwater, 
making a shaft of most brilliant green ; the fishes, hitherto 
seen as ghostly dark shapes, became living forms of gold 
as they passed through the vivid bar of light to disappear 
again as suddenly as they had come. For about an hour 
every day this was to be seen, one of the most fascinating 
spectacles imaginable ; the dim walls with their sculptures 
of gods and kings just visible, and a faint golden light 
entering by the half submerged door that led to the outer 
chambers. It was just at this time and place that several 


great fragments of roofing -stone fell with a sudden crash ; 
the waves leapt across the sanctuary, nearly upsetting the 
boat, and passed on with loud splashings and gurglings into 
the ante -chambers. The mud stirred by the stones flooded 
across the sunbeam down in the water through which the 
terrified fish could be seen dashing to and fro. 

Outside the temples the bad effects of the submersion 
are more plainly seen. High up across the pylons runs the 
band of bro^m stain where the water level has been all the 
winter — an ugly sight, and one that greatly damages the 
architectural effect, especialHas not a tree or shrub is left 
on the island and the water-stained temples now stand in a 
morass of mud dotted with black rotting tree -trunks. 
Everywhere below this stained band on the temples the 
stone that was a fine golden pink is now changed to a dull 
greenish grey. 

Though the scenes within the temple as here described 
and pictured have still a passing charm, the beauty of 
Philae, externally at any rate, is past — the beauty of 
golden temples set amidst green trees, more brilliant bv 
contrast with the arid Nubian landscape that suirounderl 
them. The care of the Government engineers will insure 
the stability of the temples as they now are, each stone 
that the water destroys will be replaced by a new one, but 
in the end we shall have an engineer’s, not a Ptolemv'^ 
temple ; and the factories to be erected near the dam tor 
utilization of the power of the cataract will not add any- 
thing to the beauty of this once lovely spot. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir Alfred East, R.A., who died on the 28th 
September after an illness of several months, had 
been an Honorary Associate of the Institute since 
1903, and rarely missed a meeting when any ques- 
tion of the coloured decoration of buildings was 
under discussion. On two occasions he read 
Papers — one on Landscape Painting as a Means of 
Decoration [Journal, 25th March 1905], and 
another on Colour as applied to Architecture 
[Journal, 27th January 1912]. Sir Alfred was 
born in December 1849, at Kettering, where he 
taught drawing to his school-fellows while he Avas 
still in pinafores. When about ten years of age 
he earned his first artistic commission of 5s. by 
drawing a prehistoric animal for a geological 
lecturer. Leaving school he was placed in a 
Glasgow counting-house, but, coming into contact 
with some artists of that city, he determined to be 
an artist himself. He first studied in the Govern- 
ment School of Art in Glasgow and afterwards at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. He exhibited 
for the first time in 1883, when three of his works 
were hung at the Royal Academy. He was for 
many years an exhibitor at the Paris Salon, obtain- 
ing a mention honorable at the Exposition XJni- 
verselle of 1889, and a Gold Medal at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1900. In 1905, having ceased to exhibit 
at the Old Salon (Societe des Artistes Fran 9 ais), he 
became a member of the rival society — the Societe 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts. He was elected A.R.A. 
in 1899, and attained full rank as E.A. in July last. 
A long visit which he paid to Japan, sketching and 
painting in out-of-the-way parts of the country, 
considerably influenced his art, and a selection of 
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these drawings and paintings attracted a great deal 
of attention when exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society^'s rooms some eighteen years ago. In 1906 
Sir Alfred succeeded the late Sir Alfred Wyke 
Bayliss as President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. In 1897 he was elected President 
of the *’ Sette of Odde Volumes/'' of whicli lie was 
one of the oldest members. The honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him in 1910. 

Thomas Harnett Harrisson, of Liverpool, till 
recently a Fellow of the Institute (elected 1890), 
died on the 22nd September at the age of seventy. 
Mr. Harrisson was articled in 1862 to Win. Stubbs, 
architect and engineer. On the completion of his 
articles he was appointed assistant engineer in the 
London and North- Western Railway Engineer’s 
Office, and had the supervision of important archi- 
tectural and engineering works. He commenced 
practice in 1868 in partnership with Mr. F. L. 
Seaton, of Liverpool, and on Mr. Seaton^s taking up 
an appointment in Burma in 1870, he carried on 
the practice alone, until the establishment of the 
present firm of Harrisson, Sun, k Eaton. Mr. 
Harrisson was responsible for the design and 
carrying out of numerous important bu3ine.ss pre- 
mises and villa residences in Liverpool and neigh- 
bourhood, and his work always exhibited con- 
siderable structural inventive and tcsthetic powers. 
For some forty years he filled the post of civil 
engineer to the River Alt Commissioners. He was 
a prominent member of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Societv, and served the office of President 
in 1892. 

John Dodsiey Webster, of Sheffield [Fellow, elected 
1873], died on the 1st October. Mr. Webster 
served his articles with Mr. S. Worth, of Sheffield, 
and afterwards had the management of Messrs. 
Mallin.son k Healey’s office in Halifax. He com- 
menced independent practice at Sheffield in I860, 
and was the architect of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Carbrook, Sheffield ; St. Cuthbert’s, Barnslev 
Road ; St. Timothy’s Mission Church, Hacken- 
thorpe ; Mission Church and Parish Rooms, 
Bridge End, Swinton; various restorations of 
chumhes in the district; and the Memorial in the 
Parish Churchyard to the Y^ork and Lancaster 
Regiment. South African Campaign, 1899-1902. 
Among other important works of his are buildings 
for the Children’s Hospital, Western Bank, and for 
the Royal Infirmary, Sheffield ; the Queen’s ” 
Children’s AVards, Rotherham Hospital : Men’s 
Inhrmary Wards, Ecclesall Union AVorkhouse ; 
South Rotherham. Handsworth, and Kiveton Park 
Joint Infectious Diseases Hospital, Aughton, near 
Sheffield. He was also the architect of the public 
elementary schools at Gleadless, Yorks, and Coisley 
Hill, AVoodhouse. Air. AA^ebster was Diocesan 
Surveyor for A:ork,and architect to the Ecclesall- 
Bierlow Union Guardians. 


ELTHAM PALACE. 

Eltham Palace, where the Office of AAforks is now 
carrying out an interesting scheme of preservation, 
stands on the brow of a green slope looking west- 
wards towards the hills of Greenwich and South 
London. It can be reached from London most 
quickly by taking train to Eltham station, which 
is about half a mile a wav on the other side of the 
hill. 

In a monograph of the building by H. Dunnage 
and C. Laver, published in 1828, it is stated that 
the King’s House, or Palace, was most probably 
built in the reign of Henry III., as in the year 1270 
he and his Queen, attended by the cliief nobility of 
the kingdom, passed their Christmas here in 
feasting and splendour. In the latter end of the 
next reign, Anthony Beke, Bishop of Durham, was 
in possession, and either rebuilt or greatly en- 
larged it for his OAvn residence. After his death it 
reverted to the Crown. Eltham was the frequent 
place of residence of Edward 11. , and John of 
Eltham, his second son, was born there in 1315. 
In 1329 Edward III. held a Parliament here, and 
in 1364 he and his Queen entertained at the Palace 
with great magnificence John II., King of France. 
Richard II. resided here frequently during the 
years 1384-86. Henry AM. made it his principal 
place of residence. Edward TV. spent large sums 
on the repairs of the Palace, and his fourth 
daughter, Bridget, was born here in 1480, Henry 
A IL is said to have built a fair front facing the 
moat, and generally resided here. Henry AMII. 
made Greenwich his chief place of residence, but 
he occasionally visited Eltham, and spent Christmas 
there in 1526. In 1559 Queen Elizabeth, on the 
first of her royal progresses, stayed for a few days 
at the Palace. Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord 
Chancellor from 1587 to 1592, was keeper of the 
house and demesnes till his death, when the office 
was bestow^ed by the Queen on Lord Cobham. 
James I. \dsited the Palace in 1612, and the Earl 
of Essex, the Parhamentary general, occupied it for 
some time and died there A report made by 
order of the State after the death of Charles I. 
states that the capital mansion, called Eltham 
House,” built of brick, stone, and timber, con- 
sisted of one fair chapel, a great hall, thirty-six 
rooms, and offices below stairs, with two cellars ; 
above stairs, seventeen lodging-rooms on the King’s 
side, twelve rooms on the Queen’s side, and nine 
on the Prince’s, with various other necessary 
rooms and closets. Also thirty- five bayes of 
building, containing seventy-eight rooms used as 
offices round the court-yard, which contained one 
acre of ground.” The report adds that none of 
the rooms were then furnished, except the Great 
Hall and the Chapel, and that the whole was much 
out of repair. 

Every trace above ground of the Chapel has now 
vanished, though excavation would probably show 
its foundations ; it formed, no doubt, a convenient 
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quarry for builders in a district where there is no 
building stone close at hand. It stood between the 
gateway and the Great Hall, and was twisted out of 
the general plan of the building in order to give it 
the proper orientation The Hall was spared 
because its great size made it useful for a barn, but 
the glass and stonework perished and the windows 
were later blocked up with brick. Besides this 
noble building, of which the fifteenth-century timber 
roof is one of the most beautiful in England, the 
most important remains within the area enclosed by 
the moat are the retaining wall of the terrace and 
the lower courses of some of the dwelhng rooms 
next to the moat, wliich apparently escaped com- 
plete destruction owing to their being sunk beneath 
the level of the soil above. Under the floor of 
these rooms there still exists in very fair repair a 
covered way to a private bridge built for himself by 
Henry YIII., just above the level of the water, out 
to the park beyond. On the opposite side of the 
Palace the main bridge of four pointed arches 
leading from the outer court to the inner gate- 
house still spans the moat. On three sides the dry 
bed of the moat now forms part of the garden of 
the private residence which stands next to the Hall ; 
and an engraving in Lysons's Environs of Lon- 
don,"" published in 1796, shows in front of the gate- 
way only a narrow pool of water stopping short of 
the bridge, ^^ow the water extends for the full 
length of the moat on this side, though not for its 
exceptional original breadth of 100 ft. ; and the 
moat and old bridge, with a glimpse of the Great 
Hall beyond, form a singularly delightful picture. 

The Tories recently pubhshed the following 
interesting account of the very careful work of 
preservation now being carried out at the Palace by 
the Office of Works : — 

The work already undertaken includes the removal of 
the rough brickwork, with which the empty windows had 
been filled for the protection of the interior against the 
weather, and the restoration of the original der>ign. The 
Reigate stone used by the 15th century builders has in 
places weathered very badly ; and this is being replaced 
by more durable stone where it is decayed. The work is 
being carried out with scrupulous taste and care. Owing 
to the ample design of the windows, the solid structure of 
the walls was from the first hardly sufficient to take the 
weight of the roof securely. In the course of centuries of 
neglect the roof has opened and spread until the centre of 
the beams no longer follow a true line, and the windows 
have been forced out of position. The distortion is hardly 
noticeable on a general view from below, but introduce.s 
grave difficulties in restoring the design. In the great 
southern bay at the west end of the Hall, when one of the 
vanished mullions of the oriel window came to be re- 
placed, it was found that it would no longer meet the shaft 
of the surviving tracery above. In another part of the 
same oriel window the restored tracery would not fit the 
widened curve of the arch. Xo attempt has been made 
either to introduce sham loth century work of 20th 
century construction or to distort the new work necessary 
for the preservation of the structure into an imitation of 
the gradual warping of time. The new work inserted in 
the waUs and windows to prevent further decay is frankly 
dated “ 1912,” though — unlike movst of the previous 
repairs on the spot — it is carefully subordinated to what 


is old. Where the tracery would not meet the replaced 
muUion, it has been supported as it stands, and left a few 
inches out of the true line, but safe for the future. Where 
the spread arch is too wide for the replaced tracery, the 
design has not been falsified by widening it, but a narrow 
fillet of stonework has been interposed to fill the gap. 
Owing to the original slightness of the stonework, and 
subsequent neglect, the work of repair has been one of 
extreme delicacy. The defaced vaulting of one of the 
bays was successfully held in place while its supports were 
being strengthened, when a slip of a fraction of an inch 
would have brought it down. A large proportion of the 
stones in the windows, and of those in the bridge spanning 
the moat, are now held individually in place by copper 
ties. In every case where it has been necessary to insert 
modern work, the architect in charge of historic buildings 
under the Office of Works and the Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments have aimed at keeping it subordinate to the 
original design, and in harmony with it, while not at- 
tempting to conceal its modern date. 

The same scrupulous judgrneut is shown in the work 
progressing on other parts of the old Palace. Where the 
brick bays overhanging the dry moat on the west were 
hacked away within the swing of a man working a pickaxe, 
they have been underpinned here and there by inserting 
old bricks of the same mellow redness. The colour of the 
brickwork about the Palace is one of its great charms ; 
and a method of pointing has been devised which spares 
all its delicacy, while repainuL^ it as effectually as tlu* 
ugliest cement or plaster. Roughcast of a carefully- 
chosen consistency is dabbed in, and then worked over 
with a wet brush, until the coarser grit stands out with a 
surface and colour which blend harmoniously with the 
brick. The effect is extremely good, and the method 
might well be copied by all who cherish old but decayed 
brick walls. A curious feature of the old garden, outside 
the moat, is a row of niches in the wall, in which brasiers 
were probably placed to protect the fruit-blossom ou 
frosty spring nights. They were blocked with plaster, 
which has now been removed. Much care and labour have 
been spent on the bridge, which threatened to collapse 
under stress of the heavy motor traffic of the last few years. 
By bonding the stones with copper, and grouting the 
interior with liquid cement, the whole bridge will practi- 
cally become a monolith, and will offer secure resistance 
to any form of traffic. An incidental result of tliis work 
was the discovery of the pit of the old drawbridge. An- 
other important piece of consolidating work is being 
carried out where the retaining wall of the terrace had 
slipped forward on a layer of clay and threatened to fall 
into the moat. The clay bed has been excavated, and 
replaced by one of cement, which should prevent any 
further travels. 

The work already done is of the utmost value in safe- 
guarding the remains of this Palace against further decay, 
and revealing their beauties more full\\ But the Hall, 
which is the peculiar glory of the spot, is still in an ex- 
tremely unsafe state, arid urgently needs thorough repair. 
The heavy roof continues to thrust out the walls, and some 
of its own beams are very much decayed. Their rotten- 
ness makes them a wholly inadequate support for the iron 
ties which were inserted as a measure of safety some years 
ago ; and it is impos'^ible to tru&t to them any longer. The 
thorough repair of the roof will involve a considerable 
further outlay ; but the nation ouirht not to grudge the 
necessary expenditure for safeguarding a building so full 
of beauty and so rich in historic associations. 

Plans, elevations, sections, details, and views, 
together with an essay, liistorical and descriptive, 
appear in Messrs. Dunnage and Laver"s monograph 
above mentioned, a copy of which is in the In- 
stitute Library. 
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